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PREFACE 


To the newcomer in Mexico City, at least to one interested in 
tribal culture, very little seems Indian; and yet he will hear ref- 
erences of all kinds to the Indian, from his Mexican acquaint- 
ances and from American residents, and he will go from suburb 
to suburb or from town to town in the valley on the assurance 
that here they speak idioma, Indian idiom, very ancient are their 
customs, muy indio, very Indian. It was not until after a visit 
to Huizquilucan, a hill town in the state of Mexico, an Otomi 
town, “‘muy indio,”’ where our sophisticated native-born host was 
engaged in translating Proust into Spanish, that I began to real- 
ize the source of the confusion. Delfino had taken his American 
visitors to the parish, or barrio, of San Martin, the saint who 
gave his hat and cape to the mendicant. In the barrio chapel the 
image of the charitable saint is regaled annually with a new hat 
and cape, and as we were being shown the discarded ones, a veri- 
table museum collection of century-old Spanish fashions, Delfino 
told us that in the annual carnival the barrio of San Martin was 
pitted against the barrio of San Juan; stones were thrown across 
a barrier and insults shouted; the Virgen de la Candelaria was 
even reproached with slipping away from the barrio of San Juan 
to pass the night with San Martin: burlesque and combate of the 
early Spanish type of carnival. But by Delfino combat and bur- 
lesque as well as the offerings to San Martin were all described as 
indio, muy indio, and I foresaw that at least one of the visitors 
would sometime write in English about the Indian customs of 
Huizquilucan, and perhaps he would refer to the saint of Tours 
and the scandalous Virgin as Indian gods or idols in disguise. 
Neither the American visitor nor his mestizo host knew anything 
about early Spanish or European customs, and so each could 
speak unrestrictedly of such customs in Huizquilucan as muy 
indio—not being of modern Mexico must they not be from the 
Indians? 

It is quite possible that saint and Virgin did take the place of 
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earlier gods, and that the carnival combat is a survival of a mock 
fight, such as Sahagin describes as part of an Aztec ceremony; 
but the identification cannot be made thus naively, so offhand. 
No historical question is as easy as that. Besides, the interesting 
matter is how the substitution of Spanish for Indian was made, 
if made at all. Such substitution is an outstanding problem 
throughout Latin America; to the historian of the post-Conquest 
period perhaps the paramount problem. 

Long before my visit to Huizquilucan I became interested in 
the analysis of Spanish-Indian relationships. As a student of the 
Pueblo or town-dwelling Indians of New Mexico and Arizona I 
was for years face to face with the query of what these sometime 
Spanish Indians had borrowed from their Spanish or Mexican 
neighbors, captains and colonists and friars, more especially the 
friars. Are the indigenous Pueblo rites of fasting, continence, 
flagellation, aspersing, making vows in sickness, hairwashing, 
and naming or baptism—are these rites, familiar in Catholicism 
as in Pueblo Indian ceremonialism, of Catholic origin? Do the 
kachina, the masked dancers of the Pueblos, represent some of 
the saints? Were some of their masks suggested by the Francis- 
cans, who remembered the masked impersonations of the saints 
in Spain, particularly Catalonian Spain, where to this day San 
Juan dances on his feast day in a mask, between two girls who 
carry eagle heads of painted cardboard? Then there are the 
questions raised by Pueblo witchcraft: Are the beliefs in trans- 
formation into animals, in witch assembly, in acquiring property 
by witchcraft, Indian or Spanish?? The secular government of 
the Pueblos we know is of Spanish imposition, but are the offices 
of war captains and errand men also Spanish or entirely Span- 
ish? And what is the history of the system of communal service 
‘in which any man may be called upon to work for the town with- 
out pay for a year or a day? Why among the Hopi, the least 
hispanicized of the Pueblo tribes, do people get married in what 
seems a peculiarly Spanish way? Between ceremonial sponsor- 
ship and the Spanish compadre or godparent system is there any 
historical relation? Alluring problems, all these and many others, 


1 See Bibliography, Parsons 5: 600. 2 Parsons 4. 
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but very baffling when studied only within a few tribes. Where 
could I find helpful comparative clues? 

Where? Obviously in Latin America, particularly in Mexico, 
where in tribe upon tribe the process of cultural assimilation has 
also been going on for centuries and in such varying degrees that 
sometimes the Indian is foremost, sometimes the Spanish. In 
Mexico surely there would be no lack of touchstones by which 
to learn what is Spanish, what Indian. But society in Mexico or 
anywhere else is not a tapestry to pick threads from and expect 
to find a new design in one’s hand; and assimilation is one of the 
most subtle and elusive of social processes, which does not reveal 
itself by plucked threads, by isolated facts; therefore, after 
visiting Huizquilucan and many another town and going to 
fiestas and on pilgrimages or to a dance, a baile tipico, wherever 
I heard of one, after being inquisitive about the organized cult of 
the saints, town government, calendars, curing and witchcraft, 
marriages and funerals, all in a comparative and yet loose-ended 
way, I decided to try to tie up the threads by staying in one 
town until I learned something coherent about its people and 
culture. | 
_ The choice of Mitla in southern Mexico was somewhat blind 
from a theoretical point of view; but, except that the town 
proved too large for complete acquaintance, I have not regretted 
that I took to the place on sight and, on the daythat Petronila 
saved me from the “bulls,” decided that Mitla was my town. In 
houses, in dress, and in language, both Indian and Spanish cul- 
tures were represented, and I hoped to find this so also in gov- 
ernment, in religion, in manners, and other personal ways. I 
would not need an interpreter, at least not constantly, and the 
people seemed peculiarly frank and responsive. It should be easy 
to make acquaintances. I noted the low, self-contained voices, 
Indian voices, the unhurried gait of the barefoot women with 
bowl or basket on their head, their smal! hands and feet, the 
quiet children playing adult, the composure of all the towns- 
people, their order and style, and sentimentally I felt at home; 
the people reminded me of my Pueblo friends; the very town 


3 Parsons 8; 6; 9. 
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with its trickling river and mesalike boundaries recalled the town 
of the Ashiwi, Zufii, the most endearing of all our southwestern 
pueblos. Yes, in Mitla as in Zufii, whether I learned much or 
little, I would be muy contenta. 

Other ethnologists have visited other towns or peoples: Lum- 
holtz, Preuss, and Zingg, Huichol and Cora; Mason, the Tepeca- 
no; Gamio, the region of Teotihuacan, the ancient cult center; 
Redfield, the town of Tepoztlan in Morelos and the Maya of 
Yucatan; Tozzer, the Maya of Yucatan and the Lacandones of 
Chiapas; J. Eric Thompson, the Maya of Honduras; La Farge, 
Byers, Bunzel, Wisdom, and Tax, the Maya of Guatemala; 
Ralph L. Beals, the Yaqui and Mayo of northwest Mexico and 
the Mixe of the southwest; Bennett and Zingg, the Tarahumara. 
To Mexican folk lore Frances Toor has been a sort of mother-at- 
large. After the more recent studies are available and still other 
groups are studied, after various tribes or various community 
types have each been separately described, we believe that the 
patterns in Indian-Spanish assimilation and acculturation will 
emerge and will add to the understanding of these fundamental 
processes of social change not only in Latin America but in so- 
ciety at large. 

To this anthropological ambition the following study of Mitla 
will contribute, I trust, however restrictedly. Its bearing on spe- 
cial New Mexican queries will be less, no doubt, than that of 
studies in northern Mexico, particularly, as I learned from In- 
dian acquaintances in Tepic, among the Cora and the Huichol. 
And yet in the Mexican southwest I did find answers to some 
questions raised in our own Southwest. Other answers I have 
found no further afield than my own library, in a closer acquaint- 
ance with the patient friar to whom all students of the early cul- 
~ tures owe so much, Father Bernardino de Sahagin, first of Ameri- 
can anthropologists. But all this is a study to be written in detail 
elsewhere. In this book my task is to convey the insight which 
I got among the Zapotegca into the ways in which the traits of an 
old culture may perish or survive, and the traits of a new culture 
come to be adopted or rejected. For the most part, the analysis 
is concerned with acculturation, with what the Indian culture 
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took from the Spanish rather than with assimilation which is a 
reciprocal process and would include consideration of what the 
early Spaniard took from the Indian in the development of both 
Spaniard and Indian into the modern Mexican. Actually, every 
Mexican is a modern Mexican in the sense that he is not what he 
would have been four hundred years ago; nowhere in Mexico, as 
Redfield has patiently pointed out, is the social product wholly 
Spanish or wholly Indian: it is a blend, a new thing, a changing 
thing. Nevertheless, ethnological interest may, in fact must, 
center on certain points or phases of change. The ethnologist 
must squint backward and reconstruct the past as best he can. 
Unfortunately the record of the Zapotecan past is meager, 
and our guesses have to be based largely on knowledge of the 
Aztec conquerors. However, systematic archaeological research 
has been begun in Oaxaca, as all know since the recent discovery 
of the treasure trove on Monte Alban. On that superb height 
there have been less spectacular but equally interesting finds to 
the interpretation of which the following study may contribute; 
and it may suggest lines of ethnological investigation in the 
towns near Monte Alban, which should also have value for ar- 
chaeological insight. In view of contemporary information it 
would be very surprising, for example, if in this center of the an- 
cient cults there were no temple or no reference to Lightning the 
Immortal, keeper of the clouds and tempest, overseer of the 
crops, and god of fire and salt and hard stones, a lizard god, a 
god of war and of death; or no references to the patronesses of 
weaving and of cookery, goddesses of loom and hearth and fire- 
wood; to Water Serpent, the overlord of springs and pools and 
rivers; to the Winds of sickness and convalescence; to an earth 
goddess, such as the Aztec Centeotl, who was the patroness of 
the doctors, the midwives, and the soothsayers; to guardian 
spirits or to the spirits of the dead. That the stream the deceased 
Mitleyeno has to cross is called Berg, the name of the foot- 
shaped jar, and that the stream is localized near one of the old 
burial grounds, is not to be overlooked in interpreting the func- 
tion of the foot-shaped vessels of Monte Alban. Many of these 
vessels are in miniature, and we are to learn that miniature offer- 
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ings are buried with deceased Mitleyenos to this day. In Zapo- 
tecan tales the content of the miniature vessel is increased by 
magic; this motif of the inexhaustible may well have been applied 
to the miniature vessels found outside and inside the temples of 
Monte Alban, as well as in the cave shrines of the valley of Mit- 
la. Modern Zapotecan pilgrims also make miniature representa- 
tions of the good things they long for; perhaps the worshipers on 
Monte Alban did likewise. And surely some ceremonial of the 
New Year will be indicated'on Monte Alban if we do not mis- 
judge the ancient character of contemporary New Year cele- 
bration. 

To my hosts and acquaintances in Mitla let me give thanks 
for all the favors, big and little, they rendered me day by day, 
during my three visits, from 1929 to 1933; muchisimas gracias to 
that most independent and competent of women, Sefiora An- 
gélica Quero y Toro, good Catholic and good Puritan, honest to 
a cent and ever careful of the morals of the town; to her husband, 
Don Rafaél, a gentle spirit from the outside world who will never 
be quite at home in Mitla despite the diversions he introduces 
and Angélica’s ministrations; to /a nitia Josefa, who fed me 
broths and teas when J was sick and would have made me sick 
when I was well, by overfeeding; to mamacita, ever dutiful little 
Lidia, the drudge of our store, and to papacito, tiny Dario with 
the clothes and manners of a vivacious anciano, except after our 
late supper, when he would fall asleep on his feet, with his head 
on Angélica’s breast, and had to be carried to bed by Rafaél; to 
the successive presidents and their officials, ever friendly and 
obliging; to the young padre to whom I once had to lie, to my 
lasting regret—he was much too nice to lie to; to /a difunta Isi- 
dora, of all the curanderos my most unfailing standby; to Pe- 
tronila, whose house became my other home; and to Petronila’s 
son, a devoted servant, muy caballero, and a friend for life. I 
thank all these and many other Mitleyenos, buena gente, gente 
muy carinosa. 


| Oe Oe oa 
March, 1936 
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CHAPTER I 
TOWN AND POPULATION 


One of the innumerable small towns of Mexico, Mitla is com- 
paratively well known to the outside world because of its ancient 
buildings. Temple stones were appropriated to build Catholic 
churches or serve as foundations for the thatched houses of the 
neighborhood, and stone mosaics were even removed to a nearby 
town, yet the monuments, “‘/as Ruinas,” are still superb. They 
have probably always attracted pilgrims from the surrounding 
country; but it is the modern tourist, Mexican or foreign, who has 
given the townspeople a more sophisticated awareness of their 
value and of the need of preservation. Besides, there are custo- 
dians, appointed by the federal department in charge of national 
monuments. The den giech, people of the pueblo, are proud of 
their monuments and, ignoring the uncertainties of the archaeol- 
ogists, the townspeople associate the ancient buildings definitely 
with a pre-Spanish position of social ascendancy. In tradition 
the monuments antedate the creation of the sun. 

Mitla was undoubtedly an important center among the an- 
cient Zapotecan peoples. Its sense of order and organization, its 
character of self-possession, its ceremonial elaboration, its sty/e, 
are no short-term developments. In 1580 the town had eleven 
colonies or dependencies, and the length of its territory, north 
to south, was about fifty-eight miles. By 1719 it had lost its 
colonies and its territory was much restricted;? but even today 
it is referred to in the mountain towns? as the middle of the 
world, mitad del mundo. The Mitleyenos themselves tell you that 
the ancient Zapotecan “kings” were buried at Mitla,3 even when 


* Schmieder, p. 35. 


2 This reference is made even when another town has become the cadecera, the 
administrative head, politically and religiously; it is made, for example, at San . 
Baltazar, once a colony of Mitla, but now recognizing San Dionisio Ocotepec as 
its cabecera, 

3 The tradition is old; it was recorded by Burgoa in 1674 (2:2:268). 
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they lived elsewhere. The subterranean buildings of Mitla and 
near by they believe to be the royal burial places. Besides, the 
souls, Jas d4nimas, of all Zapotecan people, from valley and moun- 
tain come to Mitla, “their earth-strong pueblo” (shtipgiechlu). 
Lyoba’ (Place of Tombs) is the old Zapotecan name, which is still 
used in the mountain towns. Mictlan, or Mitlan, was the Aztec 
equivalent.‘ 

Many Aztec place names, together with other Aztec words 
and Aztec beliefs and customs, were borrowed among the Zapo- 
teca’ after their invasion by the Aztecs; perhaps before, by way 
of traders. The Aztecs invaded Zapotecan territory about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Captives from the great Zapo- 
tecan capital, Tehuantepec, were sacrificed at the installation of 
the Aztec chief who was elected to office in 1471.6 Mitla was 
subdued in 1494, Zaachila (then called Teotzapotlan) in 1496, 
and from them and other Zapotecan towns tribute was exacted— 
gold, blankets, the cochineal dye, all in small amounts; likewise 
small measures of corn and beans.’ It was not a burdensome 
tribute and it is improbable that the Zapotecan peoples were to 
any extent broken by the Aztec conquest. Nor did they suffer 
any violent subjugation at the hands of the Spaniards. At least 
there is no record of warfare such as broke the spirit of the Az- 
tecs or of expeditions, such as Guzman’s, which devastated the 
states of Jalisco and Nayarit and sent the peoples into mountain 
refuges. In the south, conquest was not by war but by “peaceful 
penetration,’ when in 1529 Cortés became the Margués of the 


4 Lio, place or center; daalva’a], tomb. The name proper was Yoopaa, house 
tomb, house of burial. In Nahuatl, Mictlan is derived from micca, corpse, tomb; 
tlan, place of (Leén, pp. 42, 43, 44, citing Burgoa). Mictlan is the usual Aztec 
term for the abiding-place of most of the dead, underground, with the god of 
death (Thompson 2: 50). 


5 From Nahuatl Zapotlan, place of zapote, the fruit; teca, [?#/aca], men, per- 
sons. Didjazaa, Dichazaa, Tichazaa, speech, cloud, was the tribal name (Leén, 
pp- 43, 46). The cloud-speech is thunder, so the tribal name may be translated 
at a guess, if the etymology is correct, as ‘““Thunderers.” Recent students state 
that the Zapoteca have no name for themselves as a people and that the root 
word disa (disha, diza), speech, is popularly equated with the name Zapoteco 
(Angulo and Freeland, p. 7, n. 1). Cf. p. 557. | 


6 Thompson 2:30. 7 Schmieder, pp. 16-19. 
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valley, and the city of Oaxaca began to build as a seat of Spanish 
rule and influence. 

Oaxaca builded slowly; in 1544 it had barely thirty Spanish 
settlers. Otherwise, of the early history of the city or of the 
various Indian populations of the state of Oaxaca, the early 
Spanish chroniclers have little to say. We do know that in this 
large territory, as elsewhere in Mexico, the friars were an impor- 
tant influence. The Dominicans were in charge at Mitla, where 
they built a monastery atop a temple, three miles from the town 
center which in honor of the cult of the Order they named E1 
Rosario, the Rosary. 

Mitla lies at the head of the valley, which opens east of the 
city of Oaxaca, the state capital. In this depression, which is 
about thirty miles long and from two to twelve miles wide, lie 
twenty or more small towns and Tlacolula, with a population of 
about 6,000.9 From Oaxaca to Tlacolula runs a spur of the rail- 
road. Mitla is seven miles beyond Tlacolula, at the end of the 
highway which is much traveled by the service cars of Oaxaca, 
sporadic motor buses, burros, and ox teams. Traffic from the 
north, from eastward, and southeastward is by mountain trail 
through three main passes into the valley: the trail from San 
Miguel Alvarrados, Santo Domingo Alvarrados, Yalalag and be- 
yond; the trail from San Lorenzo Alvarrados and the Mixeria; 
the trail and road, by way of San Dionisio Ocotepec and Mata- 
tlan, from the Isthmus. 

The immediate boundaries of the Mitla lands are the Hacien- 
da de Xaaga, once the establishment of the Dominicans, now 
the property of Don Luis Ifarritu Flores, which begins about 
half a mile east of the town and extends to the mountain walls 
and beyond; the township of Matatlan, across the hilly slopes to 
the south; the Rancho de Tanivé and the Rancho de Don Pe- 
drillo owned by townsmen of Tlacolula, in the valley to the 
southwestward and westward; and in the northwest or rather 
west of Mitla’s mountain land the Rancho del Fuerte, now the 
property of Victor Olivera, Mitla’s richest townsman. | 


§ Bandelier 1:271. In 1610 its population was 400, Spanish and Indian. 
9 Estimated in 1881 at 4,164 (Bandelier 1:274), 
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Near the ranch of Don Pedrillo, on a hill to the south called 
Loma Larga, are about fifteen houses occupied by rancheros who 
bought the land from Mitleyenos. These settlers pay taxes to 
Mitla, and the young men are called upon to serve in the police 
force. At La Muralla, land near the anciently fortified height or 
butte referred to as La Fortaleza (Z., Yux), also live three or four 
non-Mitleyeno families. Some of the tenants of the Hacienda de © 
Xaaga, whose forebears are buried in the graveyard, or afrio, of 
the Mitla church, are expected to keep one half of the yard clean, 
the half between church and central cross; they also pay tithes 
to the priest. 

Land ownership is both private and public, in the not uncom- 
mon Mexican way. Valley fields and dwelling-sites are private 
property owned by individuals. Mountain lands, including the 
extensive tracts to the north, lands in the southern range, and 
some of the foothills about the town are common lands, ¢errenos 
comunales, or ejido, from which wood or stone or anything the 
country affords may be got by any hijo del pueblo, son of the 
town, who is also free to clear and appropriate whatever part of 
these common lands he may wish. | 

A few pieces of valley land are set apart permanently for pub- 
lic use: the high cliff in the river bend which is a source of supply 
for adobes or mud bricks for the public buildings, and the land 
of the Saint. The land of the Saint, e/ terreno del santu (Z., shiu‘ 
chan), is not only collectively owned, but collectively farmed. It 
consists of four tracts or fields: one near the cemetery which was 
placed on the southern edge of town after the typhoid epidemic 
of 1910, one adjacent to the ranch of Don te and two lying 
near the river, east of town. 

Three streams, or streamlets, traverse the town. Gye’u Bi- 
rush and Gye’u Ro’lats” trickle from pool to pool in deep clefts, 
or arroyos. Near Gye’u Ro’lats are several spring-wells of “white 
water.”” The more southerly of the two modern bridges over 
these arroyos divides the barrios of San Salvador and Rosario. 
To the north and west of town lies the comparatively wide bed 


10 Ro’ from Spanish orslla, edge; /ats, Zapoteco for plain. Birush could not 
be translated. There are no Spanish names for these streamlets. 
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of the Rio Grande (Z., Gye’u Ro) which in the dry season is also 
little more than.a trickle of water. In the rainy season the flow 
is much greater, and the banks in some places indicate heavy 
erosion. A high bank on the south side of the river, where stands 
a group of ruins, is being worn away, and part of the ancient 
building has been washed out. Slices from this bank were shaken 
down by the earthquake of 1931, which otherwise did very little 
damage to the monuments. 

The river, where it narrows, was once spanned by a stone 

bridge. The span was long ago carried away by high water, and 
broad wooden beams now bridge across the Spanish foundations 
(Pl. {4). At other points in the river there are stepping-stones. 
Even the main road to the church has but a ford, which cannot 
be used in high water. At the fords they who walk barefoot often 
stop to wash their feet; women bathe in the pools near the bridge. 
That half-stone, half-plank structure would often entice me; 
neither Spanish nor Indian, it seemed to be a symbol of the whole 
mestizo culture. 
_ At the bridge the river is called Gye’u ja‘puent (Z., ja‘, below; 
S., puente, bridge). The river is referred to by several other 
names. From the bridge down stream, where there is a stand of 
bamboo, Gye’u biki (bamboo or cane, S., cariso) it is called; and 
farther down stream, Gye’u xiet, down river. Upstream from 
the bridge the river names are: Gye’u ja‘bib, from a tree bearing 
a fruit called detsbib (Z.); Rogye’u galei (big river middle); Rog- 
yeu lade‘ch,™ big river at the mound; Gye’u lo‘ta‘, river at the 
wash (/o‘, in front; fa‘, spread, referring to a stony wash). Pre- 
sumably this multiple naming, if not the names, carries back to 
pre-Spanish topography when the river was not quite envisaged 
as an entity. 

Throughout Mitleyeno territory Indian place-names are well 
preserved,” and in giving directions, regularly used. Ask some- 
body where his field is and he answers, ‘‘at the big mountain,” 


c ¢¢ 


Lodanro‘, “at the little thorns,”’ Logyechnul, etc. The names are 


1 De‘ch is the name of this mound ruin, gyede‘ch (gye from gye‘t, hole; S., 
subterréneo), near which is one of the underground buildings. 


1a See Schmieder, Map 4. 
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generally descriptive of natural features or of fortuitous charac- 
ters which may be long since lost. Nisgyeudan, Unfailing-river- 
water; Niskabal, Dream-water, a spring; Ja‘gishnya, Below-red- 
rock; Nengyechwek, Within-burned-thorns; Banushi’, Pajaro- 
bobo’ brush. The name of the terrain of La Sorpresa, ro’gi‘do’, 
at the edge of the church, refers to an early church of which 
nothing is known to the present generation."* Logi, at the stones, 
as the plaza is called, may convey a reference to a still earlier 
building. 

From the plaza and the central part of town, actually from the 
barrios de la Asuncidén and del Rosario, the Rio Grande separates 
the northern barrios of San Pablo, de la Resurreccién and de la 
Soledad (Map 2). There are six barrios (Z., Bar), San Pablo, 
sometimes referred to as Pefiasco or, in Zapoteco, Ladlo‘da‘n,% 
La Soledad, La Resurreccién, La Asuncién, Rosario or El Centro 
(Z., Galei, middle), and San Salvador (Z., Ro’Jats). Today, for 
administrative purposes, the town is divided into three secciénes, 
San Pablo, Rosario or El Centro, and San Salvador, and this 
division is rendering obsolete the division by barrio. Most people 
do not know the names of La Resurreccién, La Soledad, and La 
Asuncion; in par Lo‘da‘n they include San Pablo, Soledad, and 
Resurreccién; in sar Galei, La Asuncion and Rosario; sar Ro’lats 
is San Salvador. 

About fifty years ago, says my elderly friend, Urbano, men 
from the various barrios would meet at a certain cantina, or bar, 
and whenever they knotted two of their three kerchiefs into a 
bandoleer across the shoulder and tied the third kerchief around 
the left arm, it was a signal to fight—the men of San Pablo and 
Rosario against the men of San Salvador. In this connection it 
is of interest that the early Zapoteca were reported to go to war 


13 [pomoea intrapilosa (Schmieder, p. 11). 


14See p. 8. Gidd’ means “‘stone sacred.” The mountain range in the north 
is called Gido’le‘, ‘‘from formations which look like a church,” but there are 
sacrosanct places here—Lightning’s cave and the “garden” of ritual flowers. 
See pp. JoI, 295. Possibly there are also “sacred stones”—a hint to exploring 
archaeologists. 


3 Lad, S., lado, side; /o‘, front, face; da‘n, mountain. 
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by quarters or barrios.%* The night police are still organized by 
barrio, or section. But interbarrio hostility has long since dis- 
appeared, except for a disparaging reference now and again to 
the people of San Salvador. They may be described as secretive 
or foolish, muy cerrados, muy tontos, or, by Angélica, as less 
civilized, menos civilizados; further than that, even to a nick- 
name, no antagonism is voiced. The lapse of barrio self-con- 
sciousness and of the barrio organization that probably once 
existed has certainly contributed to the peace of the town.?7 

On the farther or northern edge of the barrio of San Pablo 
stand the great prehistoric buildings, /as Ruinas, the church that 
was built over one of them nobody knows when" (Pl. XLIXa), 
and the ugly brick-built calvary perched on the ancient pyramid’? 


%6 Bandelier 1:272. 


17 At Tepoztlan, the seven barrios have each a nickname, an animal name, 
and particular traits are imputed to the barrios; there is considerable interbarrio 
rivalry (Redfield 2:2g1-93). Interbarrio nicknaming and some hostility are 
characteristic of Tehuantepec. Santa Maria says of Santa Cruz, “Se matan mon- 
tones, they kill a lot against one”; in Liesa it is “muy retirado, se corre mucho pelt- 
gro, it is way off, you run grave danger’’; in San Juanico, “son amigos, hermanos, 
they are friends, brothers”; in Calvario it is “poguito malo, a little bad’’; in San 
Blas, which is or was a separate municipality, although it appears to be a barrio, 
it is very bad, “mucho malo, se matan a piedradas, they kill with stones,” they — 
are “muy burro, muy indio, no saben Castellano, donkeys, very Indian, they do 
not know Spanish.” To Izeberi, the people of Santa Maria will not go to dance, 
saying that the people are muy malo. Bad are the people of Bishana, they kill by 
throwing off a precipice. Izeberi is nicknamed the pueblo de gallinas, the town of 
the chickens; Bishana is itself a nickname, translated as buttocks. 

There is interbarrio hostility at Zaachila. The town’s reputation for violence 
is based on an occasional interbarrio killing during carnival. “Unless they kill or 
wound they say it is nota good carnival,” one hears in Oaxaca. 

The barrios of these two ancient Zapotecan centers, Tehuantepec and Zaachi- 
la, have each its chapel and patron saint. 


18 One, perhaps two, of its three domes have been built comparatively ri recent- 
ly, part of the roof being originally of timbers covered with thatch, as is today 
the church in San Lorenzo Alvarrados. The Mitla church records of baptisms, 
marriages, etc., begin in the year 1680, and are unbroken; but they contain no 
references, says the priest, to church construction. 


7? The calvary was finished April 20, 1671. Its stairway was lined with 
dressed stones taken from the monuments, some of which were replaced in 1901 
by Leopolds Batres. Burgoa saw the monuments in 1674 and writes that parts 
were in ruins “because some of the stones had been carried away” (Leén, p. 25), 
A map dated 1697 shows the church and the calvary (Schmieder, Pl. 37). 
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(Pl. II). At the base of the pyramid lie fields surrounded by an- 
cient buildings, and ancient foundations may be seen in several 
roads and yards of this barrio. Across the river stand the great 
mound, the mugote, and a smaller one, and near by is a sudterré- 
neo, as the subterranean, cellar-like structures characteristic of 
the ancient buildings are called. In some of the roads of F] Centro 
there are also evidences of ancient building, not to speak of the 
monoliths which lie at the roadside near the market in the plaza. 

The wall of the market is a wall of the early church of San 
Nicolas (Pl. III). Into this wall are built stone blocks taken 
either from the prehistoric building on the south side of the 
river or, more probably, from a temple on the site itself. 

This early church is itself quasi-prehistoric. The younger gen- 
eration does not know it existed, although in 1881, says Bande- 
lier, its walls were still standing; even among the older people 
nobody remembers the “long, narrow, low edifice of stone.”’”° A 
few remember seeing the churchyard cross” still standing, and 
there is a tradition that San Nicolds was the first patron saint of 
Mitla, but nobody knows why the church of San Nicolas was 
given up” or why the church of San Pablo was built across the 
river, except that San Pablo himself deserted over to the other 
side. When the image was restored to San Nicolas, again and 
once again, thrice, it was found on the site of the present church, 
as indubitable a sign of the saint’s desire as that given in Oaxaca 
by the Virgen de la Soledad when, on her journey from Guate- 
mala to become /a Virgen de los Blancos, she caused the burro 
bearing her image to drop dead on the site where she wished her 
church to be built.%3 


20 Bandelier 1:291. 


x The cross of its graveyard. This cross now stands to the west of the present 
church, beyond its graveyard, Cruz Ro’gi‘dd’, Cross-at-the-edge-of-the-church. 


7 High water in the river may have been a reason for having a chapel on the 
south side of the river, the side accessible to the Dominicans of Xaaga. The 
friars were ousted in 1863, about the time the chapel fell into disuse. 


23 Just as baffling as the relation between the churches is their relation to the 
center of population. In the Relacién de Mitla of 1580 the town is described as 
within a crossbow shot of the two great temples to the north (Schmieder, p. 34, 
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The market occupies the south side of the plaza; along the 
east side are the municipal corridor and offices, the schoolroom 
in the corner (Pl. IIT). At the opposite corner are the jails, one 
for men, one for women. Next, an older building, which until 
lately was the office of the alcaldes; it is now used by the errand 
men, the fopi/es. Here, outside, are sometimes placed the benches 
of the younger school boys, in the shade of the great mountain 
fig tree (S., higo; Z., yak jen), which with two lesser giants and 
several ash trees give the plaza beauty and distinction. Another 
giant fig tree stands across the river (Pl. VIII). The ash trees at 
the corner of La Sorpresa were planted by her grandfather, says 
la nifia Josefa, as boundary marks.?4 There are smaller trees in 
some of the yards or patios, a few fruit trees, nanche colorado, 
huaca or the bean tree, which the townspeople think has given its 
name to the state,”5 and the lovely pepper tree, or drbo/ de Perii;?6 
and here and there you may see a small nursery of maguey or 
patches of nopa/, of prickly pear, or of the handsome castor-oil 
plant, which hereabouts yields oil only for the saints. But the 
outstanding green of the town is its organ cactus, which is used, 
as in many other towns, as a hedge or wall. Muy bien organizado 
is the Valley’s pun on Mitla’s seemly government and well- 
trimmed drganes. 

Every yard has a cactus hedge, which may be a complete pro- 
tection from the road or from neighboring yards. After the de- 
sired height is reached, say eight or ten feet, the plant is kept cut, 
lest the wind break it. The cut-off pieces are dried and replanted. 
Between yards where communication is desired a large tree 
crotch may be inserted low down in the hedge for the cactus to 
grow around, but not across, leaving a passage. Into a more for- 


n. 41). That would place the town on the north bank of the river. In 1881 Bande- 
lier states that the center of population is on the south bank (Bandelier 1 :277). 
Why was San Nicolas given up just when the center was building up? 


24 Cf, Bandelier 2:219, n. I. 

as Another etymology is from the Nahuatl Auaxin, (?) calabash, yacatl, nose, 
point (Leén, p. 44). | 

6 The one bearing blossoms is the “woman”; the one bearing berries is the 


“man.” 


é 
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mal opening in the hedge a cane gate is usually fitted, the verti- 
cal bamboos bound together by a few horizontals, just as the 
organ cactus hedge is sometimes held tight. Along the river 
banks are stands of the feathery cane or bamboo which is so valu- 
able for yards or in housekeeping. 

Walking through the long, long streets (Pl. Iz), and through 
the hedges catching glimpses of yards and houses, one gets an 
impression, given neither by the small school nor the still smaller 
market, of the real size of the population. This impression is sub- 
stantiated by the map of the houses made by Eligio Santiago. 
Reckoning five persons to each house, 446 houses were enumerat- 
ed, and making an allowance for unrecorded houses, mostly of 
young households budded off within the parental compound, we 
estimated the population at 2,00. In the census of 1921, which | 
estimated the total Zapotecan population at 210,000, the popu- 
lation of Mitla is given as 2,007.27 This is about the same esti- 
mate given Bandelier in 1881. In 1746 the population was given 
as one hundred and fifty families.” | | 

The population of Mitla is certainly growing. In 1930 there 
were 140 births to 66 deaths (24 adults;.42 children). And there 
are more immigrants, | get the impression, than emigrants. An- 
gélica estimates that one in every thirty is an immigrant. It is a 
hospitable town; no discrimination is made against visitors. 
Even the blind Mixe, who wandered in one year without a word 
of explanation and became the town pauper, was allowed to stay 
six months before he was returned to the region he came from. 

To travelers, undesirable or desirable, the town is accustomed. 
Lying at the head of the Valley it must be passed through by 
travelers from an extensive mountain territory; and then there 
are the pilgrims and the tourists. Mitleyenos themselves are 
travelers; in fact about half the able-bodied men are traveling 
men, viajeros (Z., rebenrsia‘, people roving about), commercial 
travelers, comerciantes ambulantes, muleteers or “men behind,” 
arrieros. Little boys accompany their fathers or older brothers, 
and now and again a woman goes along with father or husband 
or even on her own. Inguire for somebody during the traveling 


a7 Schmieder, pp. 12, n. 93 43. 28 Bandelier 1:278. 
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season, from November to April, and likely as not you will be 
told that he is off on his trip or that “‘yes, he is home, he has just 
returned from his trip.” 

Travel in the dry season and, in the wet, when roads are im- 
passible, some farming—that is about the only expression I 
found at Mitla of that seasonal rhythm Redfield makes so much 


_of at Tepoztlan. Of course, there is the occurrence of the mayor- 


domias and other church festivals. Even people who are not en- 


gaged in any way in the celebration are made aware of its occur- 


rence by the church bell and by processions with Ja musica. In 
the major celebrations, New Year, the fiesta of San Pablo, Holy 
Week, and All Souls, all in one way or another participate. “Ya 


mero Todo Santo (Z., a° mer Tohgol),” people will say, “Now it is 


All Souls,” or “Ya pasé Todo Santo (a‘ gudét Tohgol), now it is 


past All Souls.” Similar calendrical references? are made to the 


other ceremonial observances of the year, and these references 


are in greater vogue with most people than the days of the 


month. Ask in what month something happened, for example 


the big hailstorm someone is describing, and instead of saying in 


May he will say, “ya mero la mayordomia Corazén de Maria.” 
Since the Conquest the ceremonies have changed, but the year is 
still punctuated by ceremonies—the old habit is incorporated in 


- new forms. 


The ancient ceremonies are said to have been based on solar 
observation, but of this there is little if any modern indication. 
Awareness of direction through the cardinal points is strikingly 
lacking; nor do Mitleyenos observe in any systematic way 
changes in the horizon points of sunrise and sunset. To be sure, 
individual observations may be made. At the time of the short 
days the sun sets in the Cerro de Gibini‘, one man remarked, and 
my host at Santo Domingo Alvarrados pointed out the northern- 


-_ most point over the mountain where the sun set. 


For reckoning the time of day, it is another story. There are 
few clocks in Mitla, and no watches, unless Don Fausto has one 


29 For example, the reference to December 8, the day of the Virgin of Juquila— 
a. mer gal lax nan bid Hukil, now is (S., ya mero; Z., gal—so translated but gal 
means twenty) name mother sacred(?) Juquila. 
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or the padre or the schoolmaster. The only clocks I saw are the 
one in the municipio, the municipal chamber, and the one in La 
Sorpresa, which Dona Josefa regulates by the sun. Her bell for 
meals is timed by the shadow outside the kitchen door, and when 
the municipal clock runs down, the town officials time themselves 
by Josefa’s bell. First and last the sun is the diurnal timepiece. 
People get up at sunrise, stop working before sunset, eat supper, 
and soon afterward go to sleep. Work on the road stops at 2 P.M., 
reports Don Fausto, who is road commissioner. Field work stops 
somewhat later in the afternoon, according to the distance from 
town. Well before sunset the ox teams return and herders drive 
in their flocks and herds. At this time, even earlier, the travelers 
like to make their destination. Nobody likes to be abroad toward 
dark. (Camping in the open is avoided as much as possible— 
from fear of being robbed, opines Dona Angélica, but for some 
there may be other reasons. Witches and spirits as well as rob- 
bers are abroad at night.) 

The steam whistle of the mill, before dawn, I found to be an 
alarm clock, as probably others do. For some, the return of their 
school children may set the hour at noon and in the late after- 
noon. Getting the children to school on time—at nine and at 
three—must be guesswork. At 6 p.m. there is the church bell for 
la oracién, at which a few old people make the sign of the cross. 
The church bell is a reminder, too, of the passing month and 
week. The first of the month and Sunday mornings it rings thrice 
for mass or, if the priest is away, for e/rosario, the rosary. There 
is no other observance of Sunday, except that school is out and 
more buses are in town to carry people to the Sunday market at 
Tlacolula. | 

Mitla is a business town. Trade permeates its whole life; price 
is of supreme interest to young and old, women and men, the 
poor and the well-to-do. The expression of this interest is very 
direct, and from our point of view quite shameless. We are talk- 
ing of the earthquake—“‘May God pardon us!’ murmurs Felici- 
tas, and in the same breath, “How much did you pay for your 
sandals?” To a somewhat more sophisticated friend I have been 
relating the story of a fatal motorcycle accident in my family. 
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“What do motorcycles cost in the United States?” I refer to cre- 
mation as a substitute for burial. “How much does it cost to be 
cremated?” There is nothing I wear or use, nothing I refer to, 
of which the cost is not asked by every new acquaintance—how 
much to fly from Oaxaca to the Isthmus; to train to Mexico, to 
New York? Where do I get the money to travel? What does my 
son earn? What do I pay at the hotel? What do I pay a day for 
a horse? At first I inferred that this incessant questioning about 
the price of things was due to the novelties a stranger presented. 
Questions about unfamiliar goods or experiences almost always 
began or ended with a money valuation; but then I noted that 
familiar experience was rated in the same way and that the price 
of familiar goods was inquired about with just the same kind of 
interest—a bag bought in one of the local stores, a writing pad, 
cigarettes. I noticed, too, that Mitleyenos would relate their own 
experience abroad in money terms. Juan Garcia saw a bullfight 
on his trip to the Isthmus, a very different sort of show from the 
bull riding of Mitla, but instead of telling about the horses, the 
capes, the sword, or the slaughter he mentions that the bull- 
fighters are paid. No, the Mitleyeno is price-minded. Money 
cost enters into the evaluation of things and of experience to a 
degree I have never found equaled in any other society, includ- 
ing the most plutocratic circles. 

There are in Mitla eight stores, built into the front of dwell- 
ings. In the stores of the two large houses owned by Victor Oli- 
vera there is a richer assortment of dry goods and fancy articles 
than in the other stores; otherwise there is little or no specializa- 
tion. They all sell soap, candles, cigarettes, matches, needles, 
thread, cotton goods, colored tissue paper, salt, sugar, rice, 
chocolate, candy, dried shrimps, and crackers. The stores supply 
drinks, and are places to lounge about and gossip for the towns- 
people and for visitors. In most cases the stores are kept by the 
women and children of the family. To keep a store is a social dis- 
tinction. | 

Some of the larger stores send out or rather stake the “travel- 
ers” to the mountain towns; but the greater number of traveling 
salesmen are agents for merchants in Oaxaca. The salesmen rep- 
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resent their father or are on their own. A young fellow will start 
as an agent or will be staked, and in three or four years, with 
thrift and conscientiousness, yielding not “‘to the vices of drink 
and women,” as one hispanicized “traveler” remarked, he will 
have amassed enough capital to make a trip on his own. He has 
acquired one or more burros. He may go on foot or he may have 
a horse. Nowadays only the mountain Zapoteca carry on their 
own backs. Often two or three men unite on a trading trip. 
Once in San Lorenzo we passed a train of at least fifty burros 
from Mitla bound for the Mixeria, for coffee. 

These traders, travelers of Isthmus, mountains, and Valley, 
middlemen between Zapotecs, Mixes, and “Castellanos,” bring 
to Mitla not only dried fish, coffee, or dry goods, but a compara- 
tive point of view, an alert and open mind, new fashions. Mitle- 
yenos are curious about the outside world, even if primarily 
about its prices; they liked to hear about the high buildings of 
“Nueva York,:’ about sail boats (for the first time), about ocean 
steamers and aeroplanes, about differences in language, in dress, 
or in food, about the proportion of Protestants to Catholics, 
-whether or not people had music at their funerals or baptized 
their children. Perhaps the only major social interest I was not 
questioned about at all was government. No, once I was asked 
if there was a president or a king in ““Nueva York.” 

About their own customs Mitleyenos are frank and open, un- 
like the mountain people who, being muy retirado, are muy cerra- 
do, isolated and secretive. This very frankness, not being ego- 
tisto, selfish with information, as they say, was, by the way, 
somewhat misleading. Although distinctive customs were often 
pointed out to me lest I fail to observe them, on the other hand 
customs that were lapsing were not mentioned, merely from in- 
difference. Such costumbres or creencias were the ways or beliefs 
of only a few old men or of some of the women, not worth notic- 
ing. In a conservative, secretive community the social detective 
learns much from the efforts to conceal. In Mitla I was to learn 


39 | have heard the Pueblos of New Mexico use the same term, “selfish,” in 
the same way, about giving information. 
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that in social as in personal life the idea that there is nothing im- 
portant to conceal may result in almost complete concealment. 

The frankness of Mitleyenos is due not only to the fact that 
they are, comparatively speaking, men of the world; it is due in 
part to their homogeneous character. Here there is no classifica- 
tion into gente decente, gente de razén, decent, reasonable people, 
and Jos indios, the Indians, between /os correctos and /os tontos, 
the right people and the ignorant, as at Tepoztlan, Huizquilucan, 
and many another town of the Republic. At Mitla there are /os 
pobres and los ricos, rich and poor, but all consider themselves 
Indian, since all speak idioma and dress Indian—all but the few 
Castellanos who have married in, and the Quero family. 

The Quero family is outstanding in the latter-day history of 
Mitla. Don Félix Quero, who died about fifteen years ago, was a 
commanding personality and dominated the town. He is still 
referred to in the neighboring mountain towns by the honorific 
term of caziqgue. Don Félix was a benefactor of Mitla, which he 
greatly improved, says his granddaughter, Angélica. “He was 
not an exploiter; all the afflicted appealed to him, he died poor.” 
However, Don Félix was the proprietor of a large property in the 
center of town, on one side of the plaza (PI. [Xc), and of river- 
bottom lands. The large stone house built by his father in 18403" 
he converted into an inn and store. He brought visitors to town, 
he promoted wholesale merchandizing, and he made storekeeping 
fashionable. The peak of personal ambition today is to keep a 
store. The parents of Don Félix were Mitleyeno;3? Don Félix 


3« High-ceiled rooms open on a pillared corridor around the patio. On the side 
opposite the huge wooden portal is the dining-room, and back of it the kitchen 
giving on the rear patio, e/ patio segundo. On the street there are windows with 
glass and iron grills, brick pavements, and plastered and tinted walls. This was 
the prevailing type of residence of the period. In the colonial town of Tepic, I 
noticed a house built in the year 1847 which was a replica of La Sorpresa. 


32 The townspeople gossip about a strain of Mixe blood in the family; more 
likely there was a strain of Spanish. That pure Indians should have built La 
Sorpresa seems out of the picture. 

There are several other families of the name of Quero in town, but I have met 
but one man who is accounted a relative, a distant relative. It is said by the 
townspeople that one of the deceased sons of Don Félix was disinherited because, 
when a widower, he married an india. 
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himself married a lady of the city of Oaxaca.3 The couple had 
twelve children. Several died or moved away from Mitla. Two 
sons remain. The eldest lives with his mestiza wife from Tlaco- 
lula in a large house given him by his father. He runs a distillery; 
his wife keeps a store. They have no children, the property has 
fallen into decay, and this eldest representative of the family ap- 
pears to be without any particular standing in the town or in the 
eyes of his family connection from whom he is estranged. He can 
speak Zapoteco, in general he conforms to town customs, but he 
dresses ranchero rather than Mitleyeno, wearing socks under his 
sandals, a large straw hat, and the tight-fitting trousers of the 
ranchero, with shirt outside, village fashion. 

Don Fausto, the younger son, is of an entirely different type; 
he is completely mestizo, in dress and manners, a cafrino, or 
citified man. Four years ago he married a mestiza lady of Oaxa- 
ca. They live in another large family house which is well kept up 
around a patio gay with fruit trees, flowers, and song birds. 
Fausto Quero is the salaried road commissioner; he is also guar- 
dian of the monuments. Formerly he, too, kept a store. He has 
served as president, and he carries weight in public matters. 

Of the female descendants of Don Félix remaining at La Sor- 
presa are his daughters, Josefa, a gentle and firm old spinster, 
mistress of the arts of housekeeping, and Maria who seldom 
speaks and who eats apart from the family, and two.granddaugh- 
ters, Angélica, the daughter of a daughter living in Oaxaca, and 
now married to a man of the city, and Lidia, the young daughter 
of Maria. These ladies understand Zapoteco a little, but they 
do not speak it. Their life is that of the mestiza; Josefa and An- 
gélica are comadres in mestiza families of Tlacolula and in the one 
mestiza family of Matatlan, but they are also comadres in Mitle- 
yena families, and they are familiar with the customs and affairs 
of the town, especially Angélica. They are a factor in its moderni- 
zation in various ways. Josefa wears her luxuriant and still 
black hair in braids, and rarely leaves the house; but she and 

33 It was then that Spanish became the family tongue. The descendants of this 
Spanish-speaking lady understand some Zapoteco, but with one exception do 


not speak it—an illustration of one way the idioma passes out, through a mixed 
marriage. 
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Angélica’s mother, when they returned from schooling at Oaxaca, 
held school, Mitla’s first school, under the corridor of the second 
patio of La Sorpresa; and since then Josefa has trained many 
boys and girls, as servants, in her domestic arts. Angélica and 
her cousin Lidia have a taste for silk stockings, and wear their 
hair bobbed. Angélica is postmistress, an excellent one; besides, 
she is a skilful seamstress for herself and for others who desire or 
can afford the dress of a catrina—and seldom is a girl married by 
church without having her wedding outfit hired from the ladies 
of the inn and being arrayed by them. In Angélica’s store there 
is no bargaining, but fixed prices, an extraordinary departure, 
which has been copied in the store across the way kept by an 
out-and-out Mitleyeno. And when Angélica does not approve 
of something going on, like the nudist bath taken by some lads 
one warm day under the pump of the mill or the use of abortifa- 
cients by one of the curanderas, or drunkenness in little boys, she 
sends word to the president, and her notice is generally heeded— 
until the next time. Still, a standard has been set. Just as a 
standard is set when Angélica sternly tells a sop:/, or policeman, 
on his second visit to find an absentee that she is “not like the 
others who say a person is not there when he is there” or when 
she says what should be done for the sick or dying, always a risk 
in a witch-ridden community. Angélica has courage; she is hu- 
morous and wise; she knows when not to complain lest she make 
herself ridiculous. I never saw her judgment about the town fail 
her but once: in letting Raphaél be a candidate for the presi- 
dency. With suavity she will entertain a politician from the city, 
whose personal habits she may disapprove; she knows when to 
leave the vested interests alone, or play up to them. 

On my first visit I noticed that she and the family went but 
seldom to mass; the old priest counted very little in the town life. 
He was ignorant, dirty, and avaricious. Angélica and others left 
him alone—a priest, but in all but his office quite negligible. The 
next year when I returned he had been superseded by a young 
priest from Puebla, instructed and devoted, and the town was 


turning to the Church. Several weddings were in prospect, and 


the bishop was expected to come and garner the harvest of young 
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souls long past due. The ladies of La Sorpresa were faithful at- 
tendants at mass, and intimate with the padre’s mother and 
sisters, well-bred women from a metropolis, intent on restoring 
the faith and on introducing charity, and, incidentally, those 
class distinctions which are held inevitably by the charitable, to 
a town where the idea of charity was unfamiliar. The Quero 
family and the family of the president were the guests at the first 
party given at the curacy. | 

The president at that time was Victor Olivera. Victor had 
been president once before; in 1930-31 he held the annual office 
for two terms in succession, contrary to Mitleyeno custom. Vic- 
tor is the owner of E] Rancho del Fuerte and of another ranch in 
the eastern mountains, and he owns a great many pieces of land 
within the town and on its borders, through purchase or through 
foreclosing mortgages. Victor installed the mill, which grinds 
corn and supplies electric light to the streets of the Center and to 
the households who can afford it or think it worth while—fifteen 
in all. Victor owns two town houses and two stores. One house 
and store are kept by his wife; the other house and store are to 
be given to his elder son at marriage. In Victor’s house there are 
glass windows and iron bedsteads with mattresses. It is the only 
house in town except the houses of the Quero family which is thus 
equipped. Victor is Indian; his wife, Soledad Monterubia, is from 
a hacienda near Santa Maria Alvarrados, a ranchera whose fami- 
ly began to marry into the town two or more generations ago and 
are now more indio than ranchero. But Soledad dresses ranchera, 
in the long, full, gathered skirt, her hair in a loose knot. The 
anciano of the Monterubias, who is known to everybody as Tio 
Ticho, a fair-skinned old man with a full white beard, is a drunk- 
ard who sleeps all day on his mat or turns up drunk at a wake or 
wedding. He has never married; he is quarrelsome and lives 
alone, apart from his nephews and their: families. One of his 
brothers was a photographer in Oaxaca. 

The daughter of Soledad Monterubia and Victor Olivera is 
married to the son of Don Luis Ifnarritu Flores, the Aacendado 
of the head of the Valley. The Hacienda de Xaaga was bought 
by the father of Don Luis. Its house was formerly the Domini- 
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can monastery, which was built with the stones of a prehistoric 
monument. The ancient basement or underground cruciform 
chamber was left undisturbed; perhaps it was lost or perhaps it 
was a cool and convenient cellar for the monks. At any rate, 
about forty years ago it was rediscovered and now you may stoop 
down through a burrow under steps in the patio and follow the 
hospitable sefiora, who throws the light of her candle upon the 
beautiful wall mosaics and upon the roughly modeled heads of 
the gods, such as were pilfered from the monuments of Mitla, but 
here are still in place. 

When I visited the hacienda its large patio was heaped with 
corn brought in by the tenants who were then and there husking 
it. Don Luis has over two hundred tenants to work his land on 
half-shares and to follow him in politics or war—a feudal over- 
lord who is destined to be shot some day, they say of him in Mit- 
la, for he has enemies as well as friends.34 Florid-faced, vigorous, 
masterful, when Don Luis rides into Mitla on his large horse 
“from the North,” to arbitrate a boundary question of the Se- 
rranos or mountain peoples, or to instal the father-in-law of his 
son as president, change his revolver into a saber and you readily 
picture him as an early Conquistador, or puro bandido, as one or 
two sophisticated young Mitleyenos have begun to describe the 
early Spaniards. On other days, when Don Luis passes through 
town in his Rolls-Royce on the way to his city house, stopping 
off at the inn to have a glass and a friendly chat with Rafaél and 
Angélica, he is the modern deputy who is looking after the in- 
terests of his constituents with their foreign governor from the 
Isthmus. In either rdle muy espaol is Don Luis, but his descend- 
ants, like those of many a Conquistador, will have Indian blood, 
and the Hacienda de Xaaga will complete a kind of proprietary 
spiral, from Zapotecan priest-chiefs through Dominican friars 


34 Don Luis has already been shot at. During the Revolution he stood in with 
the state government against the Carranzistas, who sacked his hacienda. Don 
Luis took refuge in the mountains. Some time afterward, while he was making a 
speech at Tlacolula, he was shot in the face, the bullet passing from cheek to 
cheek, while his mouth was open. “They made him a colonel for running away 
and a general for being shot.” Colonel and general are favorite names for dogs, 
and a drunk once shouted at Don Luis, “Nomére de perro!” A dog’s title! 
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and a feudal captain back to one who speaks the ancient tongue, 
although she will not teach it to her children. 

Through the familial and political alliance between the dep- 
uty, backed by the governor, and the town president, who is not 
improperly called the owner of Mitla, e/ duevio de Mitla, there 
were during my earlier visits some lessening in the town’s spirit 
and practice of self-government and several minor changes in 
los costumbres. Victor is indifferent to tradition; his interest is set 
toward economic advancement, primarily for himself, secondari- 
ly for the town. He has established a private utilities company, 
supplying light and power for those who can afford such luxuries; 
and his well-equipped motor truck enables him to buy wholesale 
and undersell the other stores. Incidentally, the camién is a god- 
send to a stranded tourist. In line with this modernization, Vic- 
tor is learning English; as president he substituted a cinema for 
folk dancing on the Saint’s day; he had the Saint’s land worked 
on shares; and when he and his officials went around town on 
official business they did not always carry, according to custom, 
their canes of office. Victor has even been known to act as mar- 
riage godfather without supplying the usual marriage breakfast; 
nor does his wife pay for the hire of the bride’s dress! To be sure, 
still greater innovations were to be introduced under Victor’s 
successor in office, but these were to come from the outside world 
directly. 

Victor Olivera, Don Luis, Don Fausto, Don Rafaél, La nifia 
Angélica, La nifia Josefa, and the others—all these I have men- 
tioned with some detail and will mention again, not only because 
they are outstanding personalities in the life of the town, setting 
new standards of behavior and new goals to be achieved, but be- 
cause they are the nucleus of that class which I began by saying 
does not exist—/os correctos. As yet, all these persons have to 
conform more or less to the conventionalities of the town,35 they 
are not a distinct social class, not even when we add to them the 
few townspeople who have gone as far abroad as the Federal 
District or as the United States of the North and have returned 


35 As at the funeral of Don Félix Quero, when the family would have liked to 
eliminate the procession to music, but had to yield to town pressure. 
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home with foreign ways. No, all are merely individuals possessed 
of more or less influence which will take form as class influence 
in a few decades or even years when many still surviving cos- 
tumbres will have lapsed, and to the inquiry about folk dance or 
mayordomia or communal service will come the answer so famil- 
iar elsewhere in the Republic, “antes, formerly, yes, but now we 
are more civilized,” and when idioma will be spoken only in the 
fringes of the town, its Indian fringes, e/ Centro having become 
the center of the “right people.”’ 

The criterion of Indian culture is Indian speech. Listen to 
idioma as it is spoken today in Mitla and you will notice that 
about 2§ per cent of the words or phrases are Spanish, perhaps 
more. For Zapoteco at large, Dr. Radin notes that in compari- 
son with other Indian languages affected by Spanish an unusual- 
ly large number of Spanish words are used. Radin puts it at 
from 20 to 30 per cent.3° Obviously the Zapotecan language is 
passing. 

How the Spanish loan-words are used is of interest.37_ Verbs 
are not conjugated and number and gender are disregarded; the 
Spanish forms are incompatible with Zapoteco construction. 
Here is another instance of using something new in accordance 
with something old. 

36 Radin 2:64. 

371 did not undertake to learn Zapoteco, but I have recorded a number of 
words or phrases because of some significance they have for present-day custom, 
or because they point to an aboriginal usage or the lack of it, or because even such 
a slight vocabulary may be of use to the student of the language. 

Some general phonetic traits may be indicated. The glottal catch (’) is fre- 
quent; also aspiration or breathing (‘) after vowels. Pitch is very marked; never- 
theless, it is difficult for an insensitive ear to record. Many of my breath signs 
should probably have been signs for pitch, (A) high and (V) low. The consonantal 
sounds 4, v, and &, g, and d, ¢ are indeterminate, and are written as small capitals, 
B, K, and p. Other consonantal sounds are written as in English, excepting a 
guttural sound, which is written as x (ch in German). Vowels are written as in 
Spanish, excepting 0, which is sounded as a in awe, and i, which is sounded as in 
German. Whispered sounds are written above the line as, for example, berg. 
Lengthening is indicated by a period above the line. | 

The most notable dialectical change in Spanish loan-words, or in speaking 


Spanish, is the change of all y(//) sounds into j (French j) sounds, e.g., calle, 
cavallo become ¢aj, cavaj. Frequently o and ¢ become u and i. 


38 See Angulo and Freeland, pp. 4, g-I0. 


CHAPTER II 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


The rectangular, one-room, windowless house is usually of 
stone and adobe—two or three courses of stone blocks or rough 
stones set in mud mortar are surmounted by adobe bricks; or the 
house may be wholly stone or wholly adobe (Pls. IV, V, La). 
No plaster is used either on walls or floor. Formerly, stones were 
taken from the monuments for houses in the neighborhood. 
From this convenient quarry most of the nearby houses on the 
north bank of the river have been supplied with cornerstones or 
with a carved stone to adorn a wall niche. 

The floor is dirt. Frequently it is but little smoothed down and 
looks rough for sleeping on. Curiously enough, the ground is 
slept on in Mitla more than in the mountain towns, where rough 
bedsteads of cane and also hammocks are in use. My bedstead 
in San Baltazar was so well furnished with mats (S., petate; Z., 
da’), three or four as mattress and three more to inclose one side 
and the ends, that it was quite warm and almost comfortable. 
Only in a few houses in Mitla are cane bedsteads or hammocks 
to be seen. | 

The peaked, four-pitched roof consists of a ridge pole of ocote, 
the long needle pine; of a frame of pinewood cross-pieces resting 
in the crotches of corner posts, and of carrizo or bamboo lattice, 
and of an eaved thatch of cullarilla (Z., sos), a mountain-growing 
plant. Tule (Z., de‘ch), a river-growing plant, may also be used. 
Now and then a very rough roof of bundles of corn stalk and husk 
is to be seen. I watched a house being thatched with tu/e (PI. 
VI). The man on the ground ties five or six pieces together loose- 
ly and passes the bundle up to the man on the roof who doubles’ 
each reed over one of the bamboos or canes forming the roof 
frame. The reeds are packed close and held in place by the foot 
while the next bundle is being handed up. Every other horizontal 
bamboo is left bare, that is, the ¢u/e is carried under the bamboo 
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instead of over it. The walls of this house were of bamboo withes. 
A few nails were used, but for the most part withes and timbers 
were lashed with maguey fiber. After the earthquake in 1931, 
I slept in this house. It was sweet smelling and warm. 

After the earthquake, e/ grandote, el dia catorce, the big one 
on the fourteenth, which was so terrifying to everybody, many 
“wooden,” thatched houses were built (Pls. Va, XX4, XXV, 
XLVIIIa); but as a rule thatch has been yielding to tiles, and 
about 58 per cent of the houses are now tiled (Pls. Ia, Va, XL, 
XLVé). In comparison with tiles, thatch is disparaged as letting 
in rain or dust. Against the prevailing winds from the east or 
bad blows from the north the houses are usually orientated 
toward the west or south. 

In the mountain towns the adobe thatched house is even more 
exposed, for between roof and wall there is a considerable space 
—from four to five feet, a gap that may be closed by mats. How- 
ever, the workmanship in the roofing is superior in the mountain 
towns; the canes or other laths are more solidly and more neatly 
plaited. In some houses in the mountain towns I noted a sort of 
second story or loft, which is reached by a notched pole, as lad- 
der. This open loft extends over a third or fourth of the room. 
It is used as a storeroom. The notched ladder may be roughly 
hewn, but the ladder in my room at Santo Domingo was smooth- 
ly finished and symmetrical, the handsomest notched ladder I 
ever Saw. 

This second story may be seen in Mitla in a few houses at the 
west end of the barrio of San Pablo. I noted it here in the house 
of Perfecto Aragon, the thatcher and hunter, whose son-in-law 
is a San Migueleno and who has in other ways serrano, or moun- 
tain, associations. The roof of Perfecto’s living-room is flat, of 
very neatly plaited canes; a notched ladder leads up to a small 
opening into the second story, where the family sleep. This style 
of structure is called sapanco (Aztec, tlapanco); it is considered 
effectual against fleas. 

Several houses have a thatched shade, the supports being of’ 
wood or adobe. Into the adobe supports of the ramada of Man- 
uel Juarez, the cantor and band master, are set cow horns as 
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hooks. Under the tiled roof of Manuel’s house on a course of 
plastered adobe runs a crude design in blue and white paint 
(Fig. 1). The house next door, the house of Manuel’s nephew, 
has the same decoration. These are the only two houses in town 
thus decorated. Other people do not decorate, says Manuel, be- 
cause they have not the patience, no tienen paciencia. In El Cen- 
tro a few houses have a tile-covered porch, or corredor, with adobe 
or brick columns. 

In the mountain towns the house walls are for the most part 
of cane or other reed, plastered or daubed with mud. The shrub 
(Z., yakjich) used for wattling in San Baltazar is used in Mitla 
for the ramada or bower at a mayordomia. There are some 
wattled houses in Mitla, wattled about four feet up with a very 
peaked thatch, and the cook shed or kitchen is usually wattled. 

In every yard or house lot (S., solar; Z., /é’e) there is a cook 
shed (Z., yu’de‘; yu’, house, de‘, hearth) made of forked posts at 
the corners and of canes daubed with mud mixed with the dung 
of burros. These wall canes, vertical and horizontal, are lashed 
with maguey fiber or cord. Timbers for house posts, also ridge 
poles and beams, are cut in the mountains and precipitated 
down the mountain trails. Thence from the head of the valley 
they may be dragged into town by burros, travois fashion, or by 
ropes tied through perforations in the timbers (Pl. VII). 

In one corner of the cook shed or kitchen, sometimes in the 
center, is the hearth (Z., /o‘de‘, referring to complex of fire, wood, 
and cooking stones). If the kitchen has stone or adobe walls, near 
the hearth a stone shelf will be set into the wall about a foot 
from the ground as a rest for the pinewood torch, which is cheap- 
er than a candle. | 

In the mountain towns the hearth is within the general living- 
room, It is a slight depression in the earthen floor, with stones 
on which to rest the cook vessels. Corncobs and charcoal are 
burned, and I heard this fireplace referred to as gibo‘, stone, char- 
coal. There is no smoke vent. Nor is there a smoke vent in the 
cook shed of Mitla. 

Adobe bricks are made along the river shores. The soil taken 
from the flat or bank is bought by the adobero. The earthquake © 
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of 1931 caused a small landslide in the south bank of the river' 
and this soil was soon sold for the adobes which were in demand 
to repair or rebuild house walls cracked by the cataclysm. From 
the strip of river bank which is communal land on the south side 
of town soil may also be bought by the adodero who will pay for 
it in adobe bricks for use in the municipal buildings.? Adobes sell 
for 25 pesos a thousand. Carting is arranged for separately, at 
§ pesos a haul. The soil is mixed with water and dung or straw 
(bought by the adobero) and treaded with bare feet. In a basket 
this mud is carried to the flat where the adobes are to be spread 
out to dry, and dumped into a wooden form or binding to shape 
the brick. The rectangle is about 18X16 inches, comparatively 
large. " 

There are six master-masons in town who may be employed 
for building an adobe house or laying the tile roof. In the com- 
munal quarries in the foothills to the north the masons also cut 
stone for foundations of house walls or for the house entrance, 
where a slab is set vertically into the ground and, obtruding four 
or five inches, serves as a barrier against animals, dust, or mud. 
From the quarry the stone is hauled by a carter employed inde- 
pendently by the houseowner. The cross of stone or plastered 
brick which is set in the roof of every adobe house is made by a 
mason, as is also the altar of three arches of adobe and mezc/a, or 
mud and stone filling, which runs the length of one end of the 
more recently built adobe houses. Before the cross is set in place 
the householder will take it to the church to be blessed with holy 
water, at twenty rea/es, or he may look for a godfather, busca 4 
un padrino, to finance the blessing. Less commonly there is a 
night dance, the usual fandango, the madrina, or godmother, 


t Here at the very edge of the river was an ancient building. In the slide a 
very large stone block came down. It was transported to the main ruins, in an ox- 
cart. How it was originally transported from the ancient quarry three miles 
distant, one could not but wonder, watching the strenuous efforts required of 
five or six men to raise it a foot or two into the cart. 


2 In 1931 the adobes for the new curacy were being made in the lot back of the 
municipal buildings. It was communal work (see pp. 162, 185). 
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throwing out confetti, and from the roof the padrino, or god- 
father, throwing down cigarettes.3 

Aside from the crosses, no stone carving‘ is done today in this 
center of some of the finest work in stone produced by the pre- 
Conquest builders. The only wood-carvers are those who make 
oxen yokes and chocolate sticks, and two itinerant saint-makers, 
carvers and painters—Florentino whom I met on one of his 
rounds at San Baltazar, and the son of Cornelia, the weaver. 
House saints need doing over, and the demand for images is con- 
stant——there are not many who, with my friend Eligio, deride the 
cult of the saints. 

Ever the most conspicuous object in the house is the altar 
table (Z., /o‘chan, before the saint), whether of solid construction 
or consisting of a plank or two laid across upright sticks or poles. 
At the back there are prints or colored lithographs of the saints, 
framed or unframed, sometimes an oil painting, sometimes an 
image. There are always two or more flower vases filled with 
flowers, sometimes fresh, more often faded or withered. Dried- 
up flowers appear to be considered quite as acceptable to the 
saints as fresh ones. Sometimes there are candlesticks, but more 
often bottles serve as candleholders. The candle is not set in 
until it is to be used. A three-legged clay censer stands on the 
ground below the altar, if not on top. Bunches of seed corn may 
hang from the roof near the altar, although very often they hang 
from a beam in another more convenient corner;5 and wheat- 
growers hang above their altars designs in wheat straw—a tri- 

3In Lachiguirri, a Zapotec town on the route to the Isthmus, before moving 
into a new house a chicken is buried in the middle of the floor, with a candle under 
each wing, that no sickness or evil befall the family. 

Among the Maya, also, a new house is blessed (Thompson 1 : 69-70; Bunzel). 


The rites indicate that the practice is pre-Spanish. Anciently, a human sacrifice 
was made for a new house. Possibly this was Zapotec practice. See p. 217. 


4Jn a talk about stone-cutting J was told that there is in Mexico City the 
statue of a horse “which is the finest sculpture in the world,” and there followed 
a variant of a familiar legend: ““The horse was made in the time of Porfirio Diaz 
who had the sculptor shot so he could not make another.” 


5 In Chiapas seed corn is placed on the house altar, sometimes in the form of a 
cross (Starr 3: 1X, 127), or, in terms of a Pueblo altar, in the cardinal directions. 
I have seen seed corn lying on Mitla house altars, but there is no rule about it. 
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angle, a braid, or a cornucopia which they call heart of the wheat 
(corazén trigo).6 Whatever takes the fancy as pretty or interest- 
ing may be placed on the altar, a bit of cotton, an ancient funer- 
ary urn, a string of olivela shells, little painted gourds—Isidora 
had stretched a string of them above her altar, horizontally, and 
in a farther corner she kept the ido/o she would have been glad to 
sell. A mat attached to the wall formed a background for the 
flat part, which was covered by another mat. Isidora’s altar was 
unusually well arranged. The altar is often used merely as a 
convenient dump for odds and ends that may sometime come in 
handy, an untidy spot in a room otherwise quite tidy. On her 
altar table Petronila would deposit eggshells, scissors, bits of 
cloth, scraps of white candles for household use—anything that 
was better off on a table than on the ground. 

In many houses there is no other table—people eat from the 
ground; but in every house there is a trunk with a lock, in which 
clothes and other valuables are kept. This trunk or chest—it is, 
in fact, the marriage chest, for it is given to the bride by her god- 
father—is varnished, sometimes painted or carved, and stands 
on a trestle. Much importance attaches to this chest; it is of 
Spanish make and usage, but possibly it took the place of some 
container of woman’s goods in the pre-Conquest household.’ 

The trestled trunk stands in one corner; in another, are rolled 
up the mats to sleep or sit on. There may be a chair or two or 
else a stool, which is a converted grocery box or a section from a 
curving tree trunk. Into the base of this log-stool feet may be 
pegged, or there may be a handle at one end (PI. XLVIIIZ); occa- 
sionally the stool is carved, but never elaborately. I noted a 
carved stool at San Baltazar representing at one end the head of 
an animal® and at the other end, the tail, a widespread design in 
ancient Mexican pottery. Theoretically a man sits on a danco, 
or stool, or on the wall bench some houses are furnished with, 
and a woman sits on a mat. On ceremonial occasions, such as 
- weddings, funerals, or mayordomias, this arrangement is always 


6Cf. Sahagin, p. 54. = 7 Cf. Sahagun, p. 126. 
8 Cf. the Bolivian Chiriguano stool figured by Nordenskidld, Fig. 3. 
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followed. If you sit on your heels, as men do (Pl. XXV), it 
comes easier to sit on stool or bench or chair than if you sit on 
_ your legs or with crossed legs as women sit. Probably an early 
habit of sitting controls the way in which furniture is used, 
whether it be the pre-Spanish stool? or a modern chair. 
Wooden furniture is scant in most Mitla houses, but basketry 
and pottery abound. Neither is made in town, but obtained in 
trade from other towns of the valley and beyond. Every house 
is well appointed with ware of various kinds—cups and bowls, 
the clay griddle (S., comal; Z., dsirl), the lime pot, the pot for 
boiling corn, the bean pot (Z., gyes bisia‘; S., olla frijoles), a very 
large bowl (S., casuela; Z., bicha’a) for washing or bathing, and 
the water jar (S., céntaro; Z., gyesnis) of black or gray-black un- 
decorated clay. The water jar is carried on the left shoulder, 
supported by the right arm reaching behind the neck (PI. VIII). 
Women or young girls fetch the water, from wells, or river, or 
from the fountain near the church, into which water is piped 
from the hills—the only “plumbing” in town. In the river bed 
there are several small stone-faced wells into which the water 
seeps from under the bed of the river, probably an ancient meth- 
od of water supply. The Center and the barrio of San Salvador are 
served by wells in the yards; every house of any pretention in 
the Center has a well which is walled around, but uncovered, the 
water drawn by bucket. There are but two pumps in town, one 
at the mill, and the one just installed for the school. To the 
south of town there are springs of agua blanca, white water, to 
which people will send a boy servant to get drinking water in 
gasoline tins balanced from a shoulder pole. River wells, wells in 
yards, a piped fountain, a school pump, shoulder pole, pottery 
water jars, wooden buckets and gasoline tins, a girl of the family 
going for water at twilight, a paid servant at any hour of the day 
—the water system of Mitla, like so many other things there, 
ranges through centuries in its methods, and through both Indi- 
an and European cultures. 
In the Center, in a far corner of the patio, or in what may be 
called the second patio, there may be a privy; elsewhere people 
9 See the Codices. 
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go to the fields or the river banks; the roads are kept clean. 
Every Mitleyeno householder is required to clean the street out- 
side his house or yard to its middle-point on pain of fine— 
twenty-five centavos for the first offense, fifty centavos for the 
second, one peso for the third, five pesos for the fourth.” The 
system breaks down only where there are “vacant lots.” 

Almost all the yards and a// the houses are kept clean and or- 
derly; things are in their place and there are few things. In the 
yard, cook pots will be turned upside down on top of the organ 
cactus hedge, for air and sun (Pl. IV); inside, other kitchen im- 
plements and tools, perhaps a winnowing fan or carrying net, are 
hung on the wall; clothes or blankets are laid across a pole™ or in 
a hanging shelf under the roof. In the mountain towns, where 
there is far less bodily cleanliness than at well-bathed Mitla, and 
where yards and trails may be far from clean, in housekeeping 
there is yet a measure of neatness and order. San Lorenzo was 
the dirtiest town and its interiors the least orderly of the towns I 
visited; San Lorenzo is Castellano. Tlacolula, which is Zapotecan 
but far more hispanicized than Mitla, is said to be far less 
clean and orderly, and from impressions got from merely passing 
through the town I can believe it. Possibly cleanliness and the 
order which comes from the urge to keep things where they be- 
long and from the lack of desire to have anything which is not 
put to a definite use are pre-Conquest traits. My guess is that 
the early Zapoteca were a clean, orderly people; that with the 
introduction of new goods ways for taking care of them are not 
introduced and that disorder or filth is inevitable until standards 
of modern hygiene and sanitation are developed. Mitla, as well 
as other Indian-speaking towns throughout the Republic, are 
certainly cleaner and sweeter places than the neglected fringes 


10 This is the system in the city of Oaxaca, and in general throughout Mexico. 
Many small towns are not as clean as Mitla, but nowhere are roads or streets 
used as sewers, as in the smaller towns of Spain. 


"Z., yakparrhibla‘tloni or yakuirhibla‘tlont or loyaknirhiblat 
palo para que ropa sobre para (/o=a locative particle) 
Se 


ponga 
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of the cities or than many of the small and fully hispanicized 
towns. 

One modern improvement in Mitla has given the townswomen 
additional time for neat housekeeping—the mill. The practice 
of grinding meal at home is going out, the electrically run mill 
is so convenient and so cheap (four centavos for half an a/mud 
of nixtamal, which is a good bowlful). Each morning there is a 
stream of women to the mill, each woman standing in line, or, 
when her turn comes, helping the man at the crank to water and 
pass through her grain. In two minutes is accomplished the work 
of several hours. If you have to wait your turn, it is a pleasant 
time to talk with your comadre. I liked to sit in front of the inn 
and watch the free-gaited, barefoot women passing by with their 
shelled corn or their meal in a gourd bowl (S., jicara; Z., jik*) on 
their head or in the redozo-covered market basket on their arm 
(Pls. [Xa, 4, XI). Often they came or went in twos or threes or, 
passing each other, would stop for a formal hand kiss, a joke or 
to exchange news. This was the most casual and freest meeting- 
ground the women had. Here was a machine that as a by-prod- 
uct de-mechanized or de-institutionalized social contacts! 

Women and girls; never a man or boy among them! It would 
be unheard of to send a little son or even a criadito, a boy servant, 
to the mill. Grinding was ever woman’s work, and although a 
man now runs the actual machine, the rest of the affair is still in 
the women’s hands. New goods, but handled, as far as the divi- 
sion of labor by sex is concerned, in the old way. 

The mill is much patronized; yet grinding at home has by no 
means gone out. Low as is the charge, there are many house- 
holds that cannot afford the mill and in which the women still 
use the grinding-stones. I have often watched Petronila kneeling 
behind her metate, alongside to the right hand on its rest,” a ring 
of bamboo, her jar of nixtamal,8 the shelled corn which has 
been boiled with lime. She feeds a handful or two at a time to 
the metate, below which is a wooden tray to take the meal. Like 
most housewives, Petronila keeps her grinding stones—the me- 


2S., rodete; Z., bigun. 3$., olla para nixtamal; Z., gyes shob’nil. 
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tate and muller, which is its “child’’*4—in the cook shed with the 
rest of the cooking and eating equipment. Nearby are the lime 
jar, from which she puts a pinch to boil her corn and another into 
her meal to make it cohere, and the basket for her sorti/las. Now- 
adays most people grind chili on a metate as they grind coffee, 
chocolate, and meat, but Petronila has a small stone mortar for 
pounding chili with a pestle. In a corner lies a palm fiber broom 
(Fig. 2). 

Her small store of corn ears Petronila keeps in her living-room, 
in a tumbled heap; but I have seen larger stores stacked in an 
orderly way at one end of a room, often in a crib or fencing of 
cane. Shelled corn is kept in a box or basket. In the mountain 
towns deep containers for corn ears, perhaps four feet high, are 
made of mats, and for shelled corn a mat will be turned up 
around the edges to serve as a shallow container. In all Zapote- 
can towns one misses the outside granary common in other parts 
_ of Mexico. 

Petronila’s onions or other root seuetablts lie bunched in a 
corner of the floor. Special herbs or roots—for example, the cu- 
randero’s pharmacopceia—will be kept in mat or basket contain- 
ers of various sizes (Pl. X), if not hung from the roof. In most 
houses are to be seen one or more of the strongly made burden 
baskets of bamboo, which are used throughout the valley and 
beyond. These splint-coiled baskets (chiquihuite, a Nahuatl 
term) come in different sizes: the chim cargador, or pescador is 
flat and shallow; the chim diche 1s small and deep; the chim bur, 
burro basket, is deeper; the largest size is called chim ro, big 
basket (Pl. Xa). Every woman has a handle basket (S.-N., 
chiquihuite de asa; Z., chimmiyak), which she carries on her arm 
in the usual Mexican way, covered by the end of her rebozo or 
head shawl. Carrying nets (Z., gishnis, net, corn ear) are not 
much used by Mitleyenos; but they are often seen on the backs 
of “travelers,” particularly from San Pedro — or San Mateo 
Cajon, where they are made. 

Packs of all kinds are carried by tumplines across head or 


4 Calling the handstone the child of the metate is also Aztec usage (Starr 
3: VIII, 103). 
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5) RETURNING FROM THE MILL 
In middle background, the smithy 
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c) Tue Piaza AND La SorprEsAa 


PLATE X 


a) BASKETS OF PILGRIMS TO THE FIESTA 


The sides of the wagon are inclosed by mats 


6) BASKETS OUTSIDE THE House or Marino SAntTIAGO 


The largest is mud*plastered for a beehive. Rosa is holding a flower 


Fic. 2.—Petronila’s kitchen implements. Drawn by Eligio 


pa, griddle brush, Z., gobsintsdl (a 
_ grass, palm, griddle) 
$, fire fan, S., soplador 
£, Meat jar, Z., gyesbél 

Be #, griddle, Z., tsd/ 

pf, Z., shéb or biza’ (witch) 

i. , basket, S., tenate; Z., rob‘ 

Beg, metate, Z., gits 


muller, Z., shi’ngits (child of 
Mmetate) 


finger bowl, Z., chékwe’gits 
bowl near metate 

trough, S., batea; Z., bare‘ pyck- 
gsts (trough head metate) 


js ladle, S., cuchar 

k, sauce bowl, S.~Z., plat shobgi'n 
(dish [2] chili) 

I, pestle, Z., gi‘blop 

il, stirrer, Z., murnil (S., molinillo) 


m, chocolate pitcher, Z., plor 
chigula 


m', chocolate cup and stick (S., 
acahuate) 


n, water jar, S., cdntaro; Z., re’ 


n’, pitcher, Z., plor rorbad (pitcher 
mouth duck) 


0, bowl, Z.-S., cha’shmarcu (casuela 
San Marco) 


p, cup, S., tas 

q, jar, Z., eyes shwag 

r, water pot, Z., gyesnis 

rr, lime pot, Z., gyes gye’ 

5, lime stick, Z., yak bisiob (stick?) 


t, bowl, S., chasuel (cazuela) 


u, jar, Z., berg™ 


9, chili mortar, S., molcajete; Z. 
gt'n (chili) 
z, strainer 
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chest, in burden basket or carrying net or as corded-up bundles 
of wood. Among the Aztecs men used the tumpline over the 
forehead; women, over the chest; and this distinction is generally 
observed today. The men of the family fetched the firewood. 
Late in the afternoon I would sit on a step of the calvary-pyra- 
mid and watch the return of the wood-gatherers to their yards, 
which from that height spread out like a relief map. The men 
have had to go along way up the mountain side for their loads, for 
on those rocky slopes beyond San Pablo wood 1s even scarcer than 
pasture. It was a vicarious satisfaction to see the tump-strap 
eased from the forehead and the heavy load fall to the ground, 
outside the kitchen. Had I been in the kitchen or house I think 
I would have come out to meet my man, as Pueblo women al- 
ways do, in similar circumstances; but this is not done by Mitle- 
yenas. The cedar the men bring will be burned thriftily, a few 
sticks at a time placed to radiate from the flame and then 
pushed farther in as the tips burn down to embers, in the charac- 
teristic Indian way. 

As elsewhere in the Republic, sorti//as of maize and boiled 
beans constitute the staple food. Chick peas are used both as a 
soup and sweetened as a dulce. Chili" sauces, onions, and a few 
other vegetables vary the bill-of-fare, and several wild herbs are 
used to flavor. Meat—mutton, beef, or pork—is eaten in the 
houses of /os ricos, the rich, or on festive occasions. The meat is 
bought in the market or, wrapped in a mat, it is carried to the 
house by the butcher. There are several ways of preparing maize 
as a gruel and otherwise. Cookery is thought of in even the hum- 
blest kitchen as somewhat of an art. My friend, Roberta Pablo, 
a Mitleyena emigrant to the Isthmus, was very scornful of the 
cookery of Tehuantepec, where she derided the daily ration as 
consisting of dry fish, the dry, twice-baked ¢orti/la called sor- 
topa, dry cheese, and porsole, a gruel of maize. 

Milk appears to be little used, either cow or goat milk. At La 
Sorpresa we got milk from the hacienda of Xaaga and cheese 
from the ranch of Tanivé; but when I prescribed milk for Nar- 
ciso’s sick little son it was considered to be too “strong’’ for 


8 Gienbets, dry chili, chili seco; gi-nya’, green chili, chit verde. 
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him,” better, afo/e.17 Butter is not used, nor are eggs part of the 
daily consumption. But eggs are important in festival foods— 
in higadito, the chief dish, which, although it is called “little 
liver,” is made of eggs, turkey, onions, and tomatoes—a delli- 
cious dish; and in the sponge cake called marguesote, delicious 
also. Constituents of cake and bread are taken to one of the six 
town bakers, there being no home ovens. 

On rising, coffee or, by those,who can afford it, chocolate 1s 
drunk, before the more substantial breakfast at nine or ten. 
Tepache (Z., nep), the fermented sap of the maguey," and mescal, 
a stronger distillation of maguey from the head of the plant, are 
the standard strong drinks. Aguardiente or catalan from ferment- 
ed maize, i.e., alcohol, and brown sugar, is also used. On the 
Isthmus the strong drink is avisado, a fermented drink of maize, 
brown sugar, and aniseed. All the stores of Mitla except the two 
most prosperous sell liquor. The store of La Sorpresa is, in fact, 
more a bar than a store, which is one reason it is so much pat- 
ronized by Mixe and other “travelers.” But our cantina is also 
heavily patronized by the townspeople. I had but to sit on the 
bench in the outer corridor to meet “‘travelers” or to learn who 
were the town drunks. Also, I could observe how early the taste 
for liquor was acquired, for women not infrequently shared their 
mescal with their little children. 

Coffee is carried, of course, in bean; for consumption in town 
it is not ground, but pounded in a mortar made of a hollowed- 
out tree trunk of érbol de Pert, about two feet high, with a huge 
double-ender pestle (asi). It is winnowed by pouring it on toa 
mat on the ground and fanning it as it falls. The coffee’? fan is 
of black pheasant feathers. Eligio’s fan is from Lachiguirri, 
where the faisén bird is called guad. 

Cacao or chocolate beans are ground on a metate and then 
made into small round cakes or tablets, sab/itas. Women are em- 


%6 The Mixes neither drink nor sell milk. 
17 At Tepoztlan, also, the drink for the invalid (Redfield, M.P.1: 180). 
8 Elsewhere called pulgue. Tepache is pulque to which brown sugar is added. 


19S., ala; Z., suplador or deb‘ni rleb, pluma para soplar. 
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ployed to grind chocolate in the houses of the rich, and also to 
make #ortillas. Chocolate is a festive drink, and is served at 
weddings, wakes, and mayordomias—in fact at any entertain- 
ment. At weddings and mayordomias crudely carved stirring 
sticks (S., acahuete) are served with the chocolate (Fig. 3). 
They are undoubtedly carved more crudely than the Aztec stir- 
ring sticks Sahagiin reports as beautifully carved,” but the chief 
design represents the sacrificia] bird, a rooster or turkey cock. 
Here is an old implement used in the old way and, like the pre- 
Conguest stick, on ceremonial occasions. 

Much the same may be said of women’s costume, at least of 
their skirt, which is not gathered but wrapped, drawn smoothly 
at the back to hang in one fold or two in front on either side 
(Pls. XVa, XLIaz, XLVI4). At the top, around the waist, about 
one quarter of the material is turned in and bound around and 
around with a rose-colored belt of wool (S., ce#tidor de lena; Z., 
sindor gich). The skirts are of woolen or of cotton cloth. The 
woolen cloth is black, the two horizontal strips being stitched 
together with colored yarn, sometimes crimson, sometimes white, 
red, and green (S., manta negra; Z., la‘t murad); or the cloth is 
crimson, plain crimson or crimson or scarlet with black stripes 
(S., manta colorada; Z., la‘t be‘). Between the stripes is a spotty 
design, which is said to be one copied from the monuments. 
The cotton prints are generally crimson or mauve or black and 
white. The cotton skirts are worn in the same way as the woolen 
skirts, and are preferred as cooler or cheaper. Neither Petronila 
nor Isidora owns a woolen skirt—they are too poor. They are 
spinners, but not weavers, and so they would have to buy the 


skirt. Formerly the manta colorada was always the festival at- _ 


tire, and it is still worn at a wedding, by the godmother, and also 
by the bride who has not hired a mestiza outfit. At seven or eight, 
sometimes younger, girls discard their little slips and begin to 
wear the wrapped skirt. 

Over the skirt is worn a cotton print apron. A nondescript 
short-sleeved shirt waist (S., 4/usa; Z., blus) is worn, and some- 


20 Sahagin, p. 42. 
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times a huipi/* in the Tehuantepec style, brown cotton cloth 
embroidered with colored silks (Pls. XL, XLVIZ). A “traveler” to 
the Isthmus will bring back a Auipil to a girl in the family. Un- 


Fic, 3.——Stirring sticks 


derneath the dress is a white camisa, a long-skirted chemise, neck 
and sleevelets trimmed with crochet lace or imported embroidery 


21 The only Zapotecan mountain town where I saw the Auipi/ was Santo Do- 
mingo. It was all white but for an embroidered triangle or other very simple de- 
sign set at the point of the neck in front. But 4uipi/-wearing women from severa! 
Zapotecan towns, from Avasolo, Yaldlag, and San Pedro Quiaténes, pass through 
Mitla. See pp. 251, 377, 378. 
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(Pl. XLVIZ). Women sleep in their chemise. Over the chemise is 
drawn very tightly a belt woven of maguey fiber, the ordinary 
matting, which is four fingers wide,” wrapped double and tied 
with cotton strings.3 Women wear this stiff belt because they 
think it keeps them from having the dark blotches on the skin 
called patio. 

The usual dark blue rebozo (Z., bai) or head shawl is worn, 
either flat on the head with one end thrown over the market 
basket or wrapped as a turban, the two ends falling behind. One 
end is sometimes coiled as a headrest in carrying (Pls. XI, 
XIX, XXII, XLITIZ). The hair is worn in two braids tied at 
the ends with ribbon or plaited with colored yarn and tied, the 
braids hanging or coiled around the top of the head in Tehuan- 
tepec style (Pl. XLVI4).74 

Most of the women go barefoot; a few wear sandals; a few, the 
curious black leather shoes with toes left uncovered, ealled caciles 
from the Nahuatl cact/i.25 Formerly somewhat similar shoes were 
worn by men, with a toe strap.” Today men go barefoot some- 
times, but usually they wear the characteristic light sandal or 
the sandal with braided top piece, which is coming into fashion. 
In the mountain towns the sole is very thick and there is a solid 
heelpiece of leather (Pl. X XXVIII). 

The men wear the usual open-neck cotton shirts (S., camisa; 
Z., gamang“), except in the barrio of San Salvador, where an old- 
style shirt, closed at the neck and the neck band and bosom em- 
broidered with red cotton, 1s still worn. The shirt is worn outside 
the trousers (S. and Z., pantalén), the two points usually tied 
together. The loose cotton trousers are held up by a woven belt, 


22 See p. 201, n. 24, 33 Worn also by the Mixes. 


24 At Tehuantepec the ribbons (mona) are braided high up into the hair, and 
the bows look very showy on top of the head when the braids are coiled on top. 
The wrapped skirt is worn at Tehuantepec, but its characteristic skirt is very full 
and long with a white ruffle at the bottom (enagua de orlan). The upper part is 
called cuerpo de ’nagua. There is an underskirt (radon). Over the skirt comes the 
blouse or 4uipil, and over this, on festivals or as a bridal costume, the great 
starched white ruffle (Auipil grande) which thrown over the head, looks like a 
headdress. 


4s Bandelier 1:275. 26 See Starr 3: viii, 148, Figs. 39, 40. 
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a) Rebozo HEADDRESS 


In the background, the wedding musicians 


6) Rebozo HEADDRESS 


Eligio carries a tenate over his right shoulder 


PLATE XII 


Istpora’s SoN, THE SHEPHERD 
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a rose-colored belt like the woman’s belt, but somewhat narrow- 
er. Sometimes a leather money belt is worn. Underdrawers are 
worn, and slept in.?”7 The coat of buckskin, capu/ina,” is distinc- 
tive. The long sleeves flair toward the wrists, the edges dentate; 
there are fringes of buckskin along the seams, and buttons, or 
buckskin tie thongs (Pl. XLVa). This capulina is more commonly 
slung across the left shoulder than worn as a coat. Blankets or 
mantles (Z., /a‘t/as) are drawn up well over the neck; but they 
are little used, except at night, nor is the large serape (Z., horon- 
ga) or the small one or ti/ma, at Mitla called docamanga (Z., 
gabang), very common. The old men wear a head kerchief with 
or without a hat. Hats are in felt or straw. The crown of the 
straw hat most commonly worn is high, with a comparatively 
small brim; but all kinds of hat shapes may be seen, as men are 
very fond of buying themselves a new hat in any market they 
visit. The smarter young men are taking to Homburg felts in- 
stead of the wide-brimmed felts of their seniors. 

Mixteca rain cloaks”? of shredded palm are to be seen now and 
again in the rainy season. The inner part is a woven mat, the 
outside consists of overlapping layers like a thatch roof. Strings 
tie in front, the cloak covering the back only, much like the an- 
cient Aztec mantle (Pl. XII). These rain cloaks are more com- 
monly worn by men or boys. Shepherds also use them. Bagging, 
covered with wax, 4o/sa encerada, may also be used against rain. 
Rubber coats are coming in. 

The Mitleyenos are a clean people, bathing at home or 
at the spring-pools, from which they dip the water in gourds, 
or in the river. River baths are popular on Saturday, the 


- women frequenting places down river toward the west, below 


the bridge, the men going farther from town, up stream 
toward the east. There is one bathing hole on the edge of town, 
where men also water and bathe their horses. ‘“‘A dirty prac- 


27 At Tehuantepec, men sleep entirely nude; women retain their underskirt. 
8 In the Zapoteco of San Pedro Quiaténes, go/et. 


2S, , capisalla; Z., Dabach (Da, mat, bach, shaggy). This rain cloak is made 
and worn in the towns of Lake Chapala, Talisco, where it is called chino, curly, 
from the shagginess of the desiccated palm, 
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tice!”” exclaimed Eligio, and as we forded the stream he said to 
a boy, “Why don’t you go upstream to bathe where it is clean- 
er?’ The somewhat mixed river-bathing of the men and women 
of Tehuantepec seemed an outlandish custom to a Mitleyeno, 
whom I heard describing it to another townsman. Men and 
women would never think of bathing together in the sweat bath 
or temazcal, as appears to have been the custom in some parts of 
Mexico.*° Sweat bathing, in fact, is limited in Mitla to women in 
confinement; elsewhere men also practice it in sickness. The ¢e- 
mazcal is usually built of rough stones laid in mud cement. It is 
rectangular, about six feet by four, and from four to six feet high 
(Pl. XIII). There are two compartments: in the smaller is built 
a wood fire, and then the opening is closed with adobes; into the 
larger division, which has an entrance about two feet high, creep 
the bathers and through a hole in the dividing wall they get their 
steam by throwing water upon the fire. There are fifteen to 
twenty femazcales in Mitla, perhaps more. Each is built in a 
private yard, but it serves the neighborhood.3* At San Baltazar, 
a center of mat-making, the temmazca/ is made of mats hung over a 
permanent wooden frame, a cage-like affair, with rounded top. 

Women also wash their person and their hair with amole, the 
yucca root, which makes suds. The root is grated into a gourd, 
stirred with water to a lather, and poured over the head. A vari- 
ety of the plant is used for washing woolen cloth. Amole root is 
got in trade from the Mixes. From pixle (N., pitz/i), the stone of 
the maméy, women extract an oil for their hair. 

Formerly, on occasions (like going to church), people rubbed 
their legs with grease. (Formerly, men wore short pants, as did 
the ancient Aztecs.) “Aren’t you going to church?” somebody 
might ask. “No, I have no grease.”’ This from Urbano, with con- 
siderable relish for the absurdities of the past; and his family 
laughed as might our own children on hearing about the hoop- 
skirt for the first time. 

Urbano is one of the three barbers in town, uniting that réle 
in the medieval fashion with the réle of doctor or curandero. Men 
come to his yard to be shaved. The barbers of the Center used to 


3° See p. 79, n. 40. st See p. 78. 
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put up a temporary cotton shade over a table set out in the door- 


way into their yard; but on my last visit I found two men who 
had learned to barber on the Isthmus established in permanent 


barber shops with a regular barber chair. Men get a shave every 


-- three weeks or so or on returning from a trading trip.32 Mitleye- 


nos are not very hirsute. Only the beard is shaved, never the lip; 
their mustache remains light and scraggly, as ever a pretty good 
indication of Indian blood. 

The hair of the head is cut short.: But Tio Ticho, who is seven- 
ty-four years old, says he can remember when the men of Mitla 
wore their hair long, in two braids.33 Dofia Josefa, who is about 
ten years younger, does not remember it. Inferably, the fashion 
changed in the decade of 1860-70. 

Since that time there have been many changes in fashion. The 
present untidy and unattractive woman’s blouse has come in 
only within a few years. Huipiles used to be worn. They were 
white, with a little embroidery, and open at the side in the style 
of San Pedro Quiaténes. Such Auipiles are still to be seen in the 
barrio of San Salvador. Another fashion was to wear only the 
chemise and to hang across the breast a cotton or silk kerchief, 
which was knotted by two points at the back of the neck and 
tucked into the belt in front—/a mancada. In hot weather it is 
still usual to wear only the chemise at home. About fifteen years 
ago the uniform rosy belt took the place of a narrow belt diverse- 
ly figured with animal and bird and geometric designs. La Con- 
quista dancer was also figured (Fig. 4). Thirty years ago 
colored cords—green, black, or purplish red—from Ocotlan, or 
flowered ribbons, from Tuxla Gutierrez, Chiapas, were plaited 
into the hair.34 The men’s buckskin coat was introduced from 
the mountain towns to the southwest only ten years ago. It is 
not yet to be seen in the northern towns, nor even in Matatlan or 


32 The Aztec traders did not cut their hair on their trips (Joyce, p. 127). Evi- 
dently the Zapotecan “travelers” do not cut theirs; but I do not foe if they 
have any sense of taboo about it. 


33 According to Joyce (pp. 151-52), the ancient Zapotecan chiefs and warriors 
wore their long hair in one braid. 


34 Starr 3: vill, 148. 
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the other Valley towns. Formerly, close-fitting trousers, ca/zén de 
-¢achirulo, were worn with the shirt I have mentioned as still 
- worn in San Salvador—a shirt embroidered in color with geomet- 
ric designs copied from the ancient walls. The present fashions 
‘in loose-fitting trousers and the commercial shirt were introduced, 
. as was the high-crowned straw hat, by the “travelers” to the 
- Isthmus, not from Oaxaca, where the townsmen’s clothes—tie, 
~ belt, shoes and cloth trousers—still appear to most Mitleyenos 
"- quite inappropriate for Indian usage. But as their own leading 
- storekeepers have begun to dress ca/rino, citified, not to speak of 
~ the men in their outstanding mestizo family, it is probable that 
. distinctions in attire between indio and catrino will disappear be- 
fore long, at least among men. 

Belts and the cloth for women’s skirts are woven on the 
ancient Indian loom (Fig. 5). Belt and skirt looms are alike 
except in size. The warp extends from an attachment to a tree 
or housepost to the back-strap of the weaver. The weaver stands, 
leaning backward somewhat on his back strap, his feet braced 
against a stone, his threads kept taut by his own weight (PI. 
XLIa@). Cornelia sat on a mat, on her heels, rising to her knees for 
the forward motions. The farther end of her warp was fastened 
to her house post (Pl. XIV). Cornelia was weaving black cloth. 
Porfiria told me that she and her four sisters all learned to weave 
black mantas, but not crimson ones, from their mother, when 
they lived in San Salvador. 

Excepting Cornelia, the skirt-weavers I saw at work were all 

men, and most of the belt-weavers, the fajadores, but several 
women weave belts, standing to the loom, like the men. A good 
many women engage independently in spinning, but in general, 
weaving, as a complex, is a family industry. The weaver’s wife 

or daughter will prepare the wool for him after he has picked it 
over, washed it in the river, and spread it out on mats to dry, and 
the women of the family card, spin, dye, wind, and prepare the 
warp (Pl. XV). 

Carding is by the usual wooden hand-pieces set with short 
wire bristles (Z., gibrio‘/gich, iron, soft, wool). Spinning is by the 

familiar method of stick and disk or whorl, the butt of the small, 


Fic. 5.—Loom (/a‘t). Drawn by Eligio Santiago 


a, Tujots (mecate, ?); b, yakshigye'l (palo, ?, noche; loom bar); ¢, tugt'sil (mecate, ?); d, ya’gyep (palo, ?; heddle rod); ¢, tugyep 
(mecate, ?; heddle); f, tsurp‘ (batten); ¢, gulak* (camote, ancho; spreader bar); hk, yiech (espina); i, tuba'n (mecate, ?; back 
strap); 7, baka'n 
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plain spindle (Z., digus, Mex., malacate< Aztec, malacat!) resting 
in a little bowl. Black wool is used for black cloth; but the wool 
- 1s also dyed black. For the black and the crimson of the skirts 
_ the ancient Indian dye is used—the insect parasite of the nopa/ 
- (S., nopal de grano; Z., piya‘tebek), which is bought in the market 
© of Tlacolula or Oaxaca, at three pesos a pound. For black, Ger- 
man aniline dye may also be used. The rose-colored belts and the 
f green yarn for sewing are dyed with aniline dyes. Plant mor- 
. dants are used (for black, Z., gugin; for crimson, Z., palagla; both 
fin Spanish are called ojos de tinta, dye leaves) and for crimson, 
© dried lemon is also used. To wind, the woman sits before two or 
; more pegs in the ground, around which she passes the yarn from 
f the ball in her bowl. The warp threads are also prepared on pegs 
fin the ground, which are placed in triple rows or in slanting lines, 
to take up less space. — 

» Belts and skirts are sold in Mitla and traded to Tlacolula. In 
t- Mitla a belt brings three pesos; a black skirt ten to fourteen 
: pesos; a colored skirt, thirty-five to forty pesos. Wool is bought 
# from Mitleyeno sheep raisers or from Tlacolula. Several towns- 
- men own sheep, but I heard of no weaver owning a flock. Small 
f amounts of cleansed or carded wool may be bought from a neigh- 
| bor weaver. I watched Rosa weigh out two or three pounds, at 
: ‘sixteen centavos a pound, on a balance on which the weights were 
copper rings, each ring a quarter of a pound. 

Cornelia lives in the barrio of San Pablo, and Porfiria has 
married into the Center, but all the other skirt-weavers I knew or 
heard of, all men weavers, live in the barrio of San Salvador, 
» which is generally considered the weaving center. 

» _ In the barrio of San Pablo there is a Spanish loom on which 
} Fachin Perez weaves blankets and Jocamanga. Fachin learned 
» the craft at San Juan Teotitlan, the outstanding serape-weaving 
- pueblo of the valley, and Fachin’s products have the San Juan 
patterns—strips of red or blue, gray, black, white. He has intro- 
_ duced patterns taken from the monuments. Sheep owners take 
Fachin their wool to weave, paying five or more pesos for a blan- 
t ket that would cost ten or more pesos in the market. 

Sewing machines are not uncommon. Both men and women 
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work them. Cotton clothes are made on them, and persons who 
know how to cut out and stitch make garments at a small price 
for neighbors who have bought their cotton cloth at one of the 
stores but do not possess a machine. 

Similarly, when a man wants a buckskin coat, he buys pelts 
from the hunter and takes them to the tanner and then to the 
tailor, Antonio Hernandez, whose workroom is next his house in 
the Center. The hunter or trader might take his skins directly to 
Antonio. Antonio stitches by machine. He is also a sandal-mak- 
er, and he makes céciles. Don Antonio looks mestizo, but his 
parents were born in Mitla. 

The only tanner I know is Emesio (Z., Mench) who is from 
Zaachila. He lives with his Mitleyena wife, Maria Garcia, or 
Maria Mench, in San Salvador on land owned by Victor Olivera, 
which Emesio farms on half-shares. To scrape his pelt Emesio 
places it on a pole inclined against a tree. His scraper is a steel 
blade wrapped at each end with leather. For finishing he has a 
steel blade set vertically in the top of a vertical pole. He passes 
the pelt over the blade (Pl. XVI4). Cedar bark is used as dye. 
After dyeing, the skin is stretched on a wooden frame. 

Neither Antonio or Emesio is considered a good craftsman. 
The best coats, well-dyed and hand sewn, come from Tlacolula 
on the Isthmus or Totolapa, and cost more than the home-made 
coats. A Mitla-made coat, which is made up with four or five 
pelts, costs from twelve to twenty pesos—of which four or five 
pesos go to the tanner, a peso per pelt, seven pesos or more to the 
tailor, and less than thirty centavos a pelt to the hunter. Al- 
though venison can be sold as well as pelts, hunting is not lucra- 
tive, and there are few hunters. 

Two men or more will go deer hunting together into the moun- 
tainous region south of the valley. If there are three or four men, 
there is a drive, one man scares up the deer for those stationed on 
the runway to shoot. One day the wife of Cipriano Aragon 
brought some venison to La Sorpresa to sell. I called on the 
family that afternoon. The head of a young buck, the pelt, and 
a hind quarter were hanging overhead on a line in the living- 
room; meat had been boiling in the kitchen and I was offered 
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some. Cipriano had gone out the day before with two other men 
about eight in the morning; by noon they had their deer, and, 
loading it on the back of one of them, they were back in Mitla 
early in the afternoon. They had drunk some of the blood on the 
spot, “in order to get other deer.”’ 

That day Cipriano’s father was out hunting, but another day 
Eligio sent for him on the ground that we wanted to go hunting 
with him. Hunters are secretive fellows, opined Eligio; we must 
ask our questions casually. Eligio was wise. Our visitor was 
much less frank than the usual townsman. Of hunt charms Per- 


fecto would tell us nothing, although such there are. “All the 


hunter does,” said he, “‘is to put a candle on his altar or take one 
to the church, to San Anton. He takes it any time at all.” 
Cipriano had taken his candle to the church the night before he 
went hunting. 

It is said that on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, deer can- 
not be killed.3* But this is not so, commented Perfecto, ‘es men- 
tira, have I not killed deer on all these days?” 

Occasionally Perfecto kills a mountain lion. The skins sell for 
little, three to five pesos, in Oaxaca. Coyote pelts Perfecto can 
sell in Mitla. Invalids think they are good to sleep on, good medi- 
cine. And grease from coyote and from deer are good against 
pains in the body (mal de cuerpo). Lion grease is “una cosa mas 
delicada, mas fuerte, a more ticklish thing, more potent.” It must 
be used more circumspectly, against pain in the loins. Rabbit 
grease 1s a good ointment against backwardness in learning to 


4 walk. Rabbits are hunted with a dog. A rabbit that runs into a 


hole may be pulled out by twisting a thorny stick in its fur, a 
device of Pueblo Indian hunters. There are peccaries in the 
mountains, but they are not hunted. 


35 At Chan Kom three saints are the “guardians” of game animals, San Ce- 


F cilio, San Gabriel, San Marcelino (Redfield and Villa, p. 108). 


36 Burgoa reports deer drives held on set days and in set places by mazricu- 


; Jados, a hunt society, with captains. They prepared for the hunt with ritual for 
t the patron god of woodsmen and hunters. They fasted and were continent and 
took a ritual bath unseen by others. In the knots of their hunting nets they tied 
: the claws and feet of the prey animals. If no game fell it was attributed to broken 
© taboo on the part of one of the hunters (Burgoa, 1:110). 
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And that was all we learned from our visitor. “Muy cerrado!” 
Very close! commented Eligio in disgust, but without telling 
me that there were several non-professional reasons that might 
make Perfecto secretive, particularly when he was in Eligio’s 
house. Eligio could be muy cerrado himself. 

At Santo Domingo we noted a bunch of deer skulls hanging 
within the wall of a deserted house.37 Eligio had heard elsewhere 
of a belief that if the head of a deer is thrown away and devoured 
by the dogs, the hunter will not be able to kill deer again. (For 
the same reason nothing from a dead deer must be given to a cat, 
said Angélica.) But there is no such belief in Santo Domingo, 
asserted our host, Pedro Lorenzo, and the skulls we saw were 
merely a record of the deer slain. The Santo Domingo hunter 
takes a candle to the mountain across the river, Tigerheart 
River,38 where the deer run, and asks permission of the Mountain 
to kill deer. In Guatemala the Mayan hunter burns incense and 
candles in the hills and makes an agreement with Them by means 
of which They assure him a fixed number of animals. When he has 
killed his quota, he appears to die, and he passes into the service 
of the Hills.s9 

Our talk with Pedro about hunting was prompted by hearing 
three explosions from the direction of the deer’s mountain. Dy- 
namiting fish, thought Pedro and Eligio at first; but then con- 
cluded that the sounds were the shots of deer hunters. 

The gun is the only weapon used in hunting. I heard of the 
use of a pitfall against coyotes at Tlacochahualla, down the val- 
ley. At Mitla there is no trapping. But when Eligio was a boy, 
he and the other boys of Mitla went bird hunting with a blow- 
gun. At the mountain town of Huila we saw a boy coming home 
from rabbit hunting with his blowgun (S., cerbatana; Z., giruk- 
wa’a). It was about eight feet long; on the outside the wood was 
angular, not rounded, and painted green; the mouth end, into 


37 Aztec hunters hung up the heads of their game in their homes (Sahagin, 


p- 125). 
38 Gyeula‘tsbe‘ets, riu corazén tigre. 


399 La Farge and Byers, pp. 131-32. So perhaps there was more to keeping 
a record through the skulls than Pedro was willing to tell. 
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which slipped the clay pellet, narrowed down to an inch in di- 
ameter. In the Mitla tale of the Barren Woman the orphan boy 
shoots rabbits and doves, sometimes deer, with his blowgun; he 
also takes deer in a rope snare. 

Of the bow and arrow there is no knowledge;4° arrow-points 
are not found. I searched for them in vain around La Fortaleza, 
the fortified summit, where if anywhere they should be lying. 
But the term fecha, arrow, is applied to a boy’s toy which is 
made of bamboo (PI. XVIa), and so ingenious is its principle 
that I think it must be a survival of a weapon once in use, 
somewhere. In one version of the tale of the Barren Woman the 
little boy shoots his game, and also the old man of the mountain 
cave and the serpent whose eyes are to become sun and moon, 
with a fecha. Killing by throwing red-hot stones into the mouth 
or by suffocating in the sweat-bath oven, and disabling by blow- 
ing chili smoke from the blowgun are also mentioned in this 
folk tale. 

Most households in Mitla are possessed of a burro or two, per- 
haps a pig, and some have a team of oxen. Victor Olivera owns 
forty teams or more to work his far-flung fields and bring in his 
crops. He also owns a herd of about twenty steers. A still larger 
herd of over thirty cows belongs to the Saint—/os toros del santo. 


: Several persons own small flocks of sheep and goats. There is 


considerable poultry—turkeys, chickens, and some pigeons. 
There are the usual dogs, but they are unusually mannerly, like 


; their masters; the few cats are very useful as mousers, given the 
f open corn-stores, baskets of /ortil/as, etc. Some people keep bees. 
| The hives are made of burden baskets, somewhat longer and 
narrower than the usual type, plastered on the outside with cow 


dung (Pl. X4). The basket is laid flat and a mat, perforated to 


: give entrance to the bees, covers the open end. These basket 
- hives are placed in a row on two horizontal poles laid on wooden, 


4 And yet mountain Zapotec within seven leagues of Oaxaca were described 


as great shooters with bow and arrow (Burgoa, 1:2:211~12), 


4 Cf, the toy pellet guns of the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 191) 


: and the “‘rifle”’ of the Chané and Chiriguano of Bolivia and Argentina (Norden- 
» skidld, p. 114, Fig. 34), which Nordenskiéld doubts to be of Indian origin. 
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stone, or adobe supports. Small stone or adobe houses are built 
for the poultry in the yard. There are corrals of stone or of organ 
cactus there, too, for the sheep and goats, which are driven in 
overnight from pasture by their little shepherds. The boys must 
be hard put to it sometimes, for pasture in the dry season is very 
scant indeed. 

Cattle are fed the xopa/, which is grown on the outskirts of 
yards or in vacant lots and sells for a peso an oxcart load; and 
cornstalk and husk (zacate), which is more expensive, is used as 
fodder for horses and burros, as well as for cattle. Zacate is 
bought in small bundles or stacked in the yard on the ground, 
sometimes within a hedge of organ cactus; it is fed out in baskets 
or in troughs improvised with tree roots and a plank or two. In 
the mountain towns zacate is bundled up into the fork of a tree, 
out of reach of the indifferently tethered animals. In Mitla the 
animals are kept in an open shed built in the yard (Pl. XIXa), 
when not out at pasture or being driven to the river to be 
watered, (After all the crops are in, including zacate, the land is 
free to anyone for pasture.) | 

Horses are of the small, sturdy breed, good in mountain travel. 
They are valued from fifty to one hundred and fifty pesos. There 
are few horses; the horses disappeared during the Revolution. 
Burros sell at from twenty to thirty pesos. There is a large num- 
ber of burros; but formerly, say two or three decades ago, there 
were but few: only three men owned any. This means that the 
traders carried on their own backs, as many of the mountain 
people do today. There is considerable transport of crops, from 
town to town in the Valley, by oxcart. The cart is wide, a quarter 
again as large as the carts used on the Isthmus.# The Mitla cart 
has the usual boarded-in sides; to carry zacate a high net cage is 
set in on posts. The wheels are about three-fourths solid, i.e., 


4 The narrow gauge of the Isthmus oxcart is a misfortune for would-be motor- 
ists. The roads fit the oxcart, and are just too narrow for a Ford car. It is im- 
possible to motor from San Jeronimo to Tehuantepec, forty miles. The train 
service is every other day. A very expensive motor highway is partly laid down 
to Cuchitan, which is the home town of the governor of Oaxaca. At a much small- 
er cost the old oxcart roads for a much larger area might have been broadened 
and served well enough for motoring. 
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two pieces are cut out from the solid disk; there are no spokes 


(Pl. XVID). Modern wheels are being introduced. Petate, or 


matting, is used as cover, (Pl. Xa). Yoke and neck-rests are 
» carved out of a single piece of wood, the massive neck-rest round- 
* ing up ladle-like from the neck of the animal. Through a perfora- 
- tion in the yoke near the neck-rest rawhide binds the yoke close 
- up to the horns. The pole is bound to the yoke with maguey 
rope, and forms the central piece of the floor of the cart. A much 


smaller cart with sides of sticks (Z., kared yak; S., careta palo) is 


__ used in Matatlan, to transport its salt (Pl. XVII). An ox in 
_ Mitla is worth fifty pesos. 


Mitla raises its own supply of corn and beans and gourds; 


: | there are also fields of chick pease, alfalfa, maguey, and Aiguerilla 


(Z., yak balap‘), the castor-oil plant, and stands of cacti: nopal 


and pitahaya. In the valley there are a few large wheat fields, 
_ belonging to Victor Olivera; but most of the wheat is grown on 
_ the mountain ranches, where it is threshed in the old way, by 
horses or burros on a circular clay or stone floor which is wind- 
- exposed. Victor has a threshing floor near town. I have seen my 
neighbor Delfino, the baker, flailing on a mat his little crop of 
~ wheat with a stick, after breaking off the tops and bundling the 


stalks for fodder. He winnows by pouring from a gourd bowl and 


~ fanning with the other hand. In the second patio of La Sorpresa 
* there is a wheat mill—a circular stone floor about fifteen feet in 
- diameter, with a post in the center through which goes the pole 


of the stone wheel turned by an animal. The post revolves in a 


: socket, a pin at the top passing through a horizontal timber laid 


from a wall to a forked post. This type of mill can be used also 
for getting out maguey fiber. Amador has one at his palenquera 


~ or mescal distillery. 


Wheat in the valley is planted in March; corn, at the first rains, 


_ in May—sometimes earlier, sometimes later. Corn and wheat 
~ are harvested in November—December; the zacave later, in Janu- 
_ ary. Beans are sown in August and harvested in October. The 
 castor-oil plant, which bears for five years, is planted in May-— 
_ June. Chick pease are harvested early in April. Corn is sown 


by hand, two kernels are dropped at a time and the soil dragged 
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over them first by the right foot and then by the left.# The 
sower takes a step forward and repeats. When the plant is about 
a foot high, small hillocks are made around it by hand. Cultivat- 
ing is by hand or by coa (Z., gib’gén, iron, to clear), a rounded 
metal plate set vertically44 into a long wooden handle (PI. 
XVITIZ). With the cog you do not tire your back, and in using 
it to cut maguey or to weed out thistles it enables you to keep 
your distance from the sharp points or thorns. Beans are scat- 
tered by hand and then plowed in by oxen. Wooden plow- 
shares with a narrow strip of iron about a foot long on the under 
side are generally used; a few of the more prosperous farmers 
have bought American plowshares. There is little irrigation— 
only on the bottom lands or on small patches which may be 
watered by hand. On these irrigated lands, corn and alfalfa, 
which has been recently introduced, may be planted in Decem- 
ber. People who do not want to risk a frost will plant their irri- 
gable land later—in February, on February §, it was said, which 
is three days after the fiesta of Candelaria, when seed corn is 
blessed. | 

The corn is white, yellow, red, or blue-black. The blue-black 
ears mature early and do not “keep.” They sell for half the 
price of white ears. Yellow ears sell for more than black and for 
less than white. The strain is of very short ears, from a finger to 
a finger and a halflong. About three-quarters of the ear is shelled 
for seed corn, but not the smaller grains toward the tip. Double 
ears, kwachi (Aztec), twins, are always reserved for seed corn, 
for they are believed to yield abundantly. An ear with rust on it 


4 Cf, Cholula, Bandelier 2:144. 


44The ancient copper axes which have been excavated in Mexico and as far 
south as Peru are found at Mitla, and are called hoes or coas by the townspeople. 
In the oil painting of San Isidro Labrador, which was once in the church (Leén), 
the coa in the hand of the farmer saint is shaped exactly like the ancient copper 
implement, which may be one reason why Mitleyenos call it a cog. Saville reports 
finding 120 of these ¢au-shaped objects in the center of an adobe house which he 
excavated near Xaaga (Saville, pp. 204-5). They are said to be found always to- 
gether in large numbers. In the Museum in Oaxaca there is a collection of these 
coppers in miniature which are labeled money. Joyce states (p. 129) that the 
copper ax-heads were a medium of exchange. 
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is called nis dam, owl ear; why, nobody knows. In some towns, 
but not in Mitla, rust is used as coloring in cooking. Beans come 
in four colors: white, black, brown (café), and red. 

‘There are three grades of arable land—the fertile bottom or 
river lands, where alfalfa, bamboo, and early corn are planted; 
valley land on the outskirts of town; and higher land toward the 
mountain slopes. In this third class of infertile land is accounted 
most of the land of the Hacienda de Xaaga at the head of the 
valley. But the water supply here has been impounded in a large 
reservoir, and some of the land is irrigated and rendered very 
fertile. | 

Elsewhere in this Mitla end of the valley the land is improved 
but little if at all. There is no rotation of crops, no fertilizing, no 
clearing of the stony soil, and, as noted, little irrigation. Even 
if Mitleyenos wanted to irrigate more extensively they would 
find that their water supply had been monopolized by Don Luis 
at the head of the valley, by Victor and Amador for fields and 
palenquera on the south side of town, and by Victor again and the 
Quero family through an aqueduct which takes off from the river 
below the bridge. The ranches of Don Pedrillo and of Tanivé are 
also irrigated, but I do not know whether they exhaust any of the 
water which the town should claim. It is plain that irrigation is 
of foreign introduction; there is no communal regulation whatso- 
ever, or any appreciation that water rights may be even more 
valuable than land rights. Comparing the dry and neglected 
fields of Mitla with the irrigated and well-tended fields of Tlaco- 
lula or Matatlan, Mitleyenos on the whole appear but indifferent 

farmers. This poor farming I have heard put down to a some- 
what prevalent practice of farming on shares, not only on ha- 
cienda land but on the lands of Victor and of a few other large 
landowners; fields worked as /as medias, on shares, will not be 
well cleared. But there are other factors. For one thing, women 
and children work but little in the fields; the men are employed in 


45 Owl, as we shall see, is a messenger of death. Among the Aztecs the god of 
death was painted black. Possibly corn rust, which can be used as a black pig- 
ment (it is so used among the Pueblos), was a pigment associated with death 
among the early Zapotec. 
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various other activities; the family interest is not wholly engaged 
in making the most of a family property. 

Although a great many families own no agricultural land, no 
land other than their ground lot—out of 466 households or fami- 
ly compounds about 244, or more than half, are landless—there 
appears to be no land hunger. If a man wants to farm, can he 
not always get a field from Don Luis“ or Victor Olivera to work 
on shares? And yet I have heard very sharp condemnation of 
the acquisition of the bulk of the arable land by Victor, Juan 
Moreno, and the ancestor of the Quero family. The criticism 
was directed, however, more to the manner in which they ac- 
quired their land—through loans at an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest,47 and foreclosure of mortgages—than to their monopolis- 
tic proprietorship. 

Some of the land not yet acquired by the large landholders is 
held in quite small parcels. For example, there is a triangle of 
about three acres along the river bed to the east which is owned 
by seven persons, all unrelated. Such small holdings led Schmie- 
der to the theory that in earlier days land was cleared by a 
group of unrelated men and then distributed in small strips to 
those who had cleared the whole piece. I could find no satisfac- 
tory evidence for this theory. The river triangle I have men- 
tioned could never have required much clearing. Inheritance of 
land by all the children of the family, by daughters as well as by 
sons, the habitual practice of selling land in a family emergency, 
for example, to defray the cost of wake and funeral, and the cus- 
tom of allowing any townsman, any 4ijo del pueblo, son of the 
pueblo, to clear and appropriate any of the communal! land— 
these customs and practices amply account for small holdings, 
and also for the scattering of lands owned within the family. The 


46 The tenants of the hacienda (Spanish-speaking Mixteca) pay Don Luis half 
their ears of corn; one-third of their z¢cate; and one-third of their wheat; of their 
goats or sheep, twenty out of every hundred; a peso a year to pasture a cow. 
Don Luis furnishes their seed; they furnish him one week of labor. A system of 
villenage was characteristic of the pre-Conquest Mixteca (Schmieder, p. 20). 


47 Twelve centavos on a peso a month, 1.e., 144 percent. In 1915 there was a 
money famine, and the paper money depreciated. Rich people hoarded their 
corn. In Mitla people resorted to barter; but they also mortgaged their lands. 
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distribution of a piece of the communal land, the paraje del 
monte, which was made in 1883, and which Schmieder believes to 
have been a survival of an ancient system, is always explained as 
a special arrangement due to fear that the land would be con- 
fiscated by the governor—the same fear that is entertained today 
about the cultivated lands of the Saint and that tends to make 
people secretive in referring to them. Even Schmieder was in- 
formed of only two of the four pieces. The paraje del monte had 
to be cleared co-operatively, it is alleged, because there was no 
move on the part of the individual townsmen to clear and ap- 
propriate the land. 

There is a shortage of water in the valley, and the weather is 
quite variable. One year during my visit there was a little shower 
on February 19; but the rains really begin in April, and some- 
times later; and there may be drought in June or July, when the 
crops suffer. Given a summer drought, the rainy season does not 
close until the end of October; in a wet year it closes in Septem- 
ber, and October is very flowery. Cold weather in October—No- 
vember and frost in December—January are said to be good for 
the year’s crops. March, April, and May are the warm months. 
In January-February there are days of high winds, and in the 
summer months there are tempests, and sometimes hail storms. 

Against tempest, people make in a gourd bow! a smudge of the 
laurel and holy palm (palma bendita) which they have carried 
home after the mass of San Pedro Martir on April 29. The 
smoke ascends‘* and the tempest subsides (se calma el tempes- 
tad).49 From the holy palm of Palm Sunday a cross may be made 
and placed over the house door; and palm is burned in a light- 
ning storm. Against lightning shock farmers may carry around 
their shoulder or in their belt a small gourd of salt®* or they may 


48 Cf, Redfield 3:114, n. 2. 


49 The Mixes of Alotepec, relates a Mitla trader, shoot muskets off into the 
air to still storm, and beat the ground with sticks. 


5° At Santa Ana Xalmimilulco when, after his first incarceration, a man comes 
out of prison, he seeks a “godfather” to rub him all over with salt (and then to 
pass a candle over him); if he is not thus “cleansed,” within a few days he will be 
back in prison (Parsons 8: 339). 
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put a handful of salt inside their hat, together with a cross of 
holy palm from the mass of San Pedro Martir or of Palm Sun- 
day. During a storm men may lay aside their machete or knife 
“for these are enemies (contrarios) of Lightning.” 

Formerly, before planting, a man buried a plateful of food, 
tortillas, etc., in his fields? for Lightning; and in April, about the 
time of the first lightning of the year, a pilgrimage was made by 
all the town officials to Lightning’s cult center in the north. To- 
day, outside of the usual misa rogativa, mass of rogation, in time 
of drought,’? there appears to be no rain-making practice,S4 no 
particular saints are prayed to for rain, and the only lore about 
the lack of rain are the story of the quarrel of Marimench and 
Pol over their harvest,55 and the creencia, the belief, that when 
people stopped going to Lightning’s cave to pray for rain and 
crops the climate changed, the harvests failed, and the flocks 
suffered.5* Rain fell at other towns in the valley, even at nearby 
Tlacolula, but Mitla dried up. The ladies of La Sorpresa, who 
know nothing about Lightning and his cave, say that formerly 
there were fine herds and flocks at Mitla and more abundant har- 
vests. In those days there were fewer “travelers.” 

Not affected to any extent by weather are some important crop- 
giving plants: the bean-tree, zopa/, prickly pear, and maguey. 
There are three kinds of prickly pear (S., pitahaya; Z., bitsé)— 

5: T found no belief about not touching anyone hit by lightning; nor any ref- 
erences to curing for lightning shock or to the after-life of those killed by light- 
ning—a somewhat curious blank because of such beliefs about lightning among 
the early Aztecs and among the Pueblos and because of the many beliefs about 


lightning as a supernatural which still survive, as we shall see, among the Zapo- 
tec. See pp. 211-13. 


82 At Ayutla Mixe ¢orti/las and tamales were buried in a round hole in the mid- 
dle of the field. A turkey was decapitated and its blood sprinkled on the offer- 
ings. Similar rites are still observed in other Mixe towns at planting (Beals 2). 

ss In 1925 at Tehuantepec a mass was said to have lowered the river which 
was in flood and causing the people to leave their houses for the hills. 

54 For Santo Domingo see p. 216. But I could learn of no planting lore at 
Santo Domingo. 


55 See p. 339. 
$6 For another version, a slightly more Catholic version, of why this happened, 
see p. 324. 
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_ bitsélats (of the plain), ditséroyol (big mouth), ditsére’ (water Jar, 
céntaro). The fruit is picked with a long bamboo which is split 
at the tip to make a sort of cage (ditsék) to pull off and catch 
the fruit (Pl. XVIIIz). Pods from the bean-tree are also gath- 
ered with the ditsék. 

The cultivation of maguey at Mitla, as elsewhere, is for liquor 
and for rope. For tepache, the sap is sucked out by gourd in the 
usual Mexican way; for mescal, after the blades are cut off with 
the coa the heads are carted to one of the three palenqueras to 
be distilled; the blades are converted into fiber. After soaking in 
the river in pools dammed up with stones, the blades are first 
spread out to dry and then, to shred the fiber, pounded on a stone 
with another stone, any kind of a hard stone (gigas), or with an 

- oblong, flat, wooden beater with a handle. They are then given 
. another wash in the river. 

The fiber is spun by a wheel of stone turned by crank. The 

wheel turns a wooden pin set into the vertical of a wooden cross. 
» The fiber is tied to the pin and spun around. The operator walks 
backward, feeding fiber into the strand. He carries the fiber on 
» his hat brim, and wears metal rings around the thumb and index 
_ finger of his left hand through which the fiber passes. 
For doubling or twisting the cord, the plies, the cord (S., me- 
cate; Z., duh) is wound around a peg in the ground at one end; 
the other end is fastened to a bar (4) about eight inches long. 
. Under the knob of 4 is an aperture through which goes in an- 
| other wooden bar (B), also about eight inches long. B is held in 
, the hand and swung around, 4 revolving on it and at each revo- 
lution twisting the plies. As the plies twist together, the cord 
| shortens and the operator approaches the pegged-down end. 
The operator may hold one of the swinging bars in each hand, 
working two twists at the same time? (Fig. 6, Pl. XLVIa). 

At Santo Domingo there are some variations in rope-twisting. 
The wheel is larger—a solid piece of wood. The operator carries 


57 This tradil (S., tarabilla) has been found among Cora, Tarahumara, Pima 
(Bennett and Zingg, pp. 18-19), and Pueblos. Once in New Mexico, in the Kere- 
p san pueblo of Laguna, I collected a pair of these whirligigs without having the 
t: slightest idea how they were used until the day I stepped into Urbano’s yard at 
: Mitla and saw him twisting his rope. 
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the fiber in his belt. I saw no metal hand protectors. The plies 
are laid off between pegs in the'ground. The two plies are twisted 
together by wheel also. From the peg in the wheel they are run 
into the crotch of a tree or stake. Two more stakes hold them 
up until they drop to the ground to be fastened to a log, which 
they drag as they twist and shorten. Santo Domingo rope is 
white and fine; it is traded in to make halters and cinches for 
horses and burros; the fiber has been washed and re-washed and 


Fic. 6.—Rope twisters. 1. Tradil; 2. wheel (S., torno; Z., torn). Drawn by 
Eligio. 


blanched by the sun. The rope made at Mitla is brown and 
rough; it is used for oxen. Leather harness is a rarity in town. 
Most of the ropemakers, mecateros, of Mitla live along the 
river, which is, of course, a convenience when it comes to soaking 
their fiber. Their maguey blades they buy from the palenqueros, 
who have either grown the maguey themselves or bought it from 
others. A child in the family usually turns the crank of the wheel, 
and any member of the family will attend to the soaking. 
Another household industry, where bees are kept, is candle- 
making. The roughly made wheel, sometimes merely a branch, 
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- with thorns or nails to tie the wick-cords to, is hung from the 
_ roof and the boiling wax dipped with a gourd. Candles of the 
natural color, brownish orange, are used for the saints and the 
dead, in four sizes: little ones for the house altar, larger ones for 
the church or for wakes. The two largest sizes are used only by 
, the mayordomos of the saints.s* Except in the mayordomia of the 
f patron saint, San Pablo, white candles are used only for house- 
» hold purposes. Candle ends make up into a dark brown candle, 
_ which is considered a substitute for a white candle. Orange can- 
dles may be made of paraffin as well as beeswax (cera virgen). 
Sometimes the paraffin candle is given a coat of beeswax. White 
candles must be of beeswax. In the hot wax is placed a gourd to 
_ which the wax adheres. Then the bewaxed gourd is immersed in 
- cold water. The gourd is removed, the hardened wax is again 
- immersed and then for fifteen days left on thorny twigs in the 
_ sun to blanch. Candles made from animal fat (candel sa‘) are 
_ used to apply to cuts and to the umbilical cord. There are five 
or six professional candlemakers, one of them a woman, who 
- make the mayordomia candles, which is something of a hereditary 
. craft. 

_ After the close of the farming season, such as it is, begin the 
: trading trips, the viajes, which continue until the rains. José said 
_ he would make about four trips, from November into April, a 
_ trip lasting about a month. He packs small merchandise from 
- Oaxaca and brings back coffee, clearing from thirty to forty 
_ pesos, say a peso a day. By selling to Victor Olivera or Cenobio 
_ Moreno, the two wholesale merchants in coffee, José is spared 
' the duties at Oaxaca. Other “travelers” may gain a little more, 
_ but the most successful would forego a trip to stay in Mitla at a 
' wage of two pesos a day, which was what I paid one “traveler,” 
_ showing much favoritism by paying so high a wage, remarked an 
envious brother. The “traveler” always runs the risk of a poor 
trip, for the price of coffee may go down in his absence. How- 


8 Gandel nagato, yellow candle; gande/ nol, white candle; gandel nagase, dark 
, candle. The largest size are called cirios; the next size gandel ro, big candles, or 
» gandel tsith centabi, candles at ten centavos; the next size, gandel robi or gandel gai, 
. candles at five centavos—these are used at wakes and at All Souls; the smallest 
. are called gandel be‘s, little candles. 
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ever, most “travelers” bring back many things besides coffee—a 
very large assortment of goods which I have listed for the curi- 
ous, in Appendix E. Profit apart, I get the impression that men 
enjoy their trips. They like to follow the familiar trails, meeting 
old acquaintances, making new ones, hearing the news of their 
world. Compared with staying home, it is seeing life. 

And yet Mitla is far from being a quiet, segregated town. The 
first of the valley towns to be reached from the mountain towns, 
Mitla is a natural middleman for trade, and a great many traders 
visit it or pass through. They are apt to arrive on Saturday, 
selling in Mitla, and with the proceeds go on to Tlacolula to buy 
in its Sunday market. They do some buying in the Mitla stores, 
or they may go to the houses of some “‘traveler” of their ac- 
quaintance, whose prices are lower than in the stores. Traders 
in coffee and dye bark, in corn and beans, go directly to the 
houses of the more important merchants, the wholesale mer- 
chants, in whose yards they make camp. 

Sit in front of La Sorpresa and watch the traffic! Under the 
ash trees are spread mats from San Baltazar and palm-made 
baskets (¢enates) or fire fans or grass for brooms, all from San 
Lorenzo. From the other end of the valley is a stand of sugar 
cane, the vendor ready with his machete to chop off whatever 
_ length the proffered copper will pay for. To the cactus hedge op- 
posite are tied some burros, loaded with salt from San Miguel. 
Along come two San Miguelenos packing on their own backs fat 
pine for the evening flairs. A merchant from San Antonio del 
Valle is sitting under the mountain fig tree at the crossroads with 
a pile of small pieces of lime on the mat in front. This is lime for 
cooking in corn to make #ixtamal, and several townswomen make 
a purchase—four or five small pieces for two centavos. Under 
our corridor some ragged Mixes have stacked their baskets of 
oranges of which the Mitleyenas are greedy purchasers. They 
swoop down upon the deep baskets like gulls upon refuse from a 
boat, and the Mixe merchant, if he is prudent, will keep his 
basket covered with a net to check the grabbing hands until he 
gets his price, cinco por medio, five for half a rea/ or six centavos. 

When pottery merchants come to town there are always ani- 
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mated scenes under the trees. This Monday morning a merchant 
from Santa Maria Azompa, a Mixteca town famed for its pot- 
tery, has unloaded his burden baskets from his burro and in the 
shade of the ash has arranged his pitchers and candlesticks, his 
shallow cazuelas (Z., cha’ suel),89 and some of the large bowls in 
which shelled corn is kept. The women gather quickly, for the 
green glaze pieces are popular, coming as near being “orna- 
ments” as anything in their utilitarian economy. In a moment 
of lull the merchant remarks that he remembers me from my 
visit two years ago to Azompa. “Yes, I followed the procession 
of San Sebastian to the springs and saw the dance of La Con- 
quista. Very pretty, your pueblo!’ They will dance this year in 
May, he says, and is about to tell me more when up drives an 
automobile truck, disconcertingly close. It is advertising a new 
brand of cigarettes, to the jazz of victrola and loud-speaker. 
Everybody comes out to listen and stare and to scramble for the 
handbills as if they were du/ces. Even little Dario, who is re- 
covering from chickenpox, has a towel wrapped around his 
scabby head and face and is brought to the doorway to look out 
at this new wonder. It is the first loud-speaker Mitla has heard, 
but I am afraid it will not be the last. The big crowd is delighted © 
with the musical event, the men pressing around the truck to 
examine the machinery, and the women stirred to exclamation 
and chatter, forgetting to bargain for green glazed pottery or 
anything else. Packages of the new brand of cigarettes are left 
at our store to be sold on commission. 

The stores of Mitla have put its regular market out of busi- 
ness. At any rate, there is not much more business of a Saturday, 
the dia de plaza, than any other day, when a dozen or more wom- 
en sit in front of or under the arcade with their wares—sweets, 
meats, vegetables, fruits. Except on market day, these mer- 
chants are all townswomen who are retailing produce from else- 
where, such as Mixe oranges or meat from Tlacolula. They pay 
the town five centavos a day for their seat. Their daily gain prob- 
ably averages fifty centavos. Saturday five or six women come 


59 Suelis probably from azu/, blue, referring to their color, which is green, not 
blue. See p. 401. 
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from San Sebastian de Abasolo, a valley town about ten miles 
to the westward, bringing from their market gardens vegetables 
and fruits, and flowers for the altars in home and church. In 
another part of the arcade (Pl. IIc) there is a kitchen where 
tortillas, beans, and coffee are supplied to visitors, mostly the 
Mixes. 

The market is extended, so to speak, by little girl peddlers 
(Pl. XIX) who go from door to door or squat down at any street 
corner behind their trays of chocolate tablets or brown sugar or 
tree bean pods or the pumpkin seeds (Z., bes git) which people 
toast. The intake is trifling; a small bunch of pods sells for one 
centavo, a lump of brown sugar for five centavos. In their wares 
the girls may include candles or pinewood kindling, ever the last 
purchases of the day. A woman passes by carrying a stick or two 
of fat pine or a small white candle, and you know she is home- 
ward bound for the night. | 

The life of the little peddlers is freer and more compatible with 
town tradition than going into domestic service. Some little serv- 
ants, criaditas, are employed, however, in the households of the 
rich, Jos ricos, and a considerable number of women go to the 
houses of those who can afford it to grind meal or chocolate or 
to make forti/las and to wash clothes. In La Sorpresa are em- 
ployed two girls at six pesos and board a month; a lad, who is 
waiter and general chore boy, at twelve pesos and board; Pablo, 
who looks after the animals, at fifty centavos a day; and Remi- 
gio, the gardener, who is responsible for many things besides 
plants, at sixty-five centavos. Fifty centavos is the usual daily 
wage, for yard or field work. Victor Olivera, who owns so many 
ox teams and so much land, is the largest employer of labor, but 
there are several other employers; the wage system, for men at 
least, is fairly well established. 

But you do not work for wages unless you have to. | asked 
why the little boys were not set to clearing the fields of their 
burden of stones. “‘A man rich enough to own a field would be 
ashamed to have his little boy work in it,” opined Eligio. “Yes,” 
corroborated Dofia Angélica, “they are muy pretensiosos.” As for 
girls, only those brought up to work outside because their family 
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was poor would go into service. Trading is not taboo; that is a 
prestigeful occupation, whether selling in the market or on trad- 
ing trips or behind the counter. To sell her crochet work Petro- 
~ nila will join the little mob of women who gather around the 
tourists, but Petronila will not work in a field lest it be said that 
her son could not support her. Nor, eager as she ever is to oblige 
me, can she bring herself to let me photograph her at her daily 
tasks—carrying a water jar or on her head a basket of shelled 
corn. “Women are ashamed to be photographed doing work of 
any kind.”” Even in humble yards you see girls sitting on their 
mats doing nothing, unless crocheting, in what we would con- 
sider an early Victorian manner, although actually it is charac- 
teristic of most of the sefioritas of the Republic. | 
In making our town map Eligio and I listed the occupations of 

the townspeople and made a rough estimate of the numbers en- 
gaged in them. Out of the 371 men enumerated, 140 are mer- 
chants or traveling men; of these, several are also farmers or 
musicians. There are 70 farmers who are not merchants; several, 
six or more, are ropemakers; one is a barber. There are 98 labor- 
ers or hired men, working in the fields or distilleries or houses 
_ of others; a few are also independent farmers or ropemakers. 
There are 3 adobe brick-makers, 4 carters, 1 blacksmith, 6 ma- 
sons, I thatcher, 3 carpenters, 2 woodchoppers, 3 charcoal burn- 
ers, 10 weavers, 2 tanners, 2 tailors (of whom one is also a sandal 
+ or shoemaker), 3 or 4 master-brewers, 8 bakers, § butchers, 2° 
4 candlemakers, 1 maker of fireworks, 3 male curers (of whom one 
| is a barber), 2 image-makers, 1 artificial flower-maker, and 2 
_ bandmasters. Several of these specialized workers are also farm-. 
| ers or ropemakers. Aside from the weavers, the more specialized 
} workers—the smith and the fireworks-maker, one tailor, one 
_ tanner, two carpenters, and some of the masons and bakers—are_ 
; aliens married into town. Here, in the making, is an industrial 
t group; but the born Mitleyeno is still a man of parts: trader, 
| farmer, ropemaker, thatcher or brickmaker, candlemaker, or 
f musician. For the most part, the women are housewives only, 
f excepting the spinners, a few women weavers and seamstresses, 
f and the women of the market who cook or sell, and excepting 
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those who, being without a man in the family, are generally poor 
and eke out a living by doing household tasks, as we have noted, 
for others. Most of these live at home; a few younger ones are 
house servants. The only women specialists are the curanderas 
and midwives, Marcellina, the candlemaker, and the old woman ° 
who rolls ritual cigarettes. 

The historically minded economist should be interested in 
Mitla and the other towns of the Valley, for in them he:can find 
as close a picture of the economy of the eighteenth century as 
anywhere in the present-day world—transportation, milling, and 
threshing by animals; the wooden plow; planting by hand and 
foot; hand-worked bellows; a technique for ropemaking that was 
introduced with the domestic animals the rope was needed for; 
virtually no plumbing or window glass; the beginnings of the 
wage system, but not a factory in the town, unless the distiller- 
ies may be so called; handicrafts—spinning and weaving, rope- 
making, and candlemaking—which are home industries; no co- 
ordination of industry; and every man doing a little bit of every- 
thing, according to season and to household needs. 

And the economist should also be interested in the ways in 
which are used or misused such machinery as there is—the elec- 
tric mill, which shuts down at Io p.M., and which supplies illu- 
mination to a part of the town only; the gasoline engine truck, 
which is often laid up for repairs that nobody knows how to 
make; the sewing machines, which go lame for the same reason; 
the stove in La Sorpresa, on which nothing is ever broiled or 
baked, and which holds a very subordinate place to that of the 
open brick fireplace in the center of the kitchen, where a dozen 
or more dishes can be cooked at the same time. Here are spread 
to view the kinds of obstacles modern machinery encountered 
in its early days. 

The picture is eighteenth century, but it is also Indian. The 
people were traders long before they traded in factory-made 
goods; they use the modern coinage, but the provision they make 
for the dead is, as we shall see, in the ancient currency, and into 
their birth-practices and their ceremonial contacts enters the 
system of barter; people work for wages, but all the town work is 
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done by unpaid labor; they use ox and burro and horse, but they 
still carry on back and head and make long journeys on foot for 
trade or in pilgrimage by century-old trails; they use a few ani- 
line dyes, but their main dyes are vegetable dyes; they use wool, 
-but they spin and weave in the ancient ways; they use the wheel 
in twisting rope but there is no innovation in the way they pre- 
pare the fiber; their cookery is pre-European; they grow wheat 
and alfalfa and chick pease, but their main crops, beans and 
maize, are those of their early forebears; they use a plow, but 
they cultivate with their ancient hoe; cattle are owned, but 
Indian-like, the milk is not drunk; they hunt with a shotgun, but 
the blowgun is still to be seen, and when they feel like fighting 
they pick up stones; it may take an earthquake to make some of 
them return, if only temporarily, to a wattled house, but the art 
of building in wood and cane is not lost; they own chairs and 
benches, but they would rather sit on stools and mats, and the 
ground is all they want to eat or sleep on; in the morning the 
school child will draw water from the pump; but in the evening 
she will fetch it from the seepage well in the river bed; pipes are 
used in the distillery, but juice is drawn from the maguey into a 
gourd by mouth suction. That every townsman does a little bit 
of everything or could, if he would, is decidedly an Indian trait, 
and so is the kind of co-operation that goes on in the family or 


household. 
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CHAPTER III 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL LIFE 


THE CIRCLE OF FAMILY AND Compadres 


The single family, the family of parents and their offspring, is 
the prevailing type of family composition, with the tendency 
which the single family often shows toward the compound type 
of three generations. For at marriage the couple live with the 
youth’s parents until a separate establishment can be afforded, 
which is sometimes not until after the birth of children. More- 
over, in separation, the woman with her children may return to 
live with her parents. If she has married a man from another 
town she may never have left them. Even when the couple have 
their own house, if it is provided by the man’s father, as is often 
the case, it may be built next door, on the same ground lot, so 
_ close as to be virtually but another room in the paternal estab- 
lishment. 

Our house map shows many of these joint families. For exam- 
ple, on the solar of house 261 live three married sons in separate 
houses; in house 97 live a man and the families of his two grand- 
sons; in house 201 live a widower and the family of a son; a 
widow lives in house 180 with one daughter who has two-chil- 
dren and with the family of a married son; another widow lives 
in house 332 with the families of two sons and one daughter. In 
most cases the head of the joint family is widowed. A widow or 
single woman and the family of her married son is by far the 
commonest combination. Probably the main reasons for joint 
residence are unwillingness on the part of married offspring to 
leave their mother solitary, and lack of land or means for a sepa- 
rate establishment. There are several cases of married brothers 
or sisters living on together after the decease of their parents. On 
the ground lot of house 164 live six brothers who work their 
undivided fields together and take turns herding their flocks. 

As soon as a man leaves the parental roof he ceases to be under 
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the authority of father or mother, ex su poder, in their power, 
whether he is married or not. Not marriage but departure from 


_ the household is the criterion for emancipation. At this time a 


son may be given house or land and he will begin to work for 
himself. As a member of the paternal household a son is not paid 
for his labor; he will be given his clothes, or, if married, clothes 
for his wife; but all his earnings go to his father. (This is not the 
rule for a son living with his mother.) Sons sometimes cheat their 
fathers; if they are “travelers,” for example, they will keep back 
part of the profits of a trip. 

Only those children or grandchildren who are living at home 
at the death of parents inherit house or lands. These heirs in- 
herit equally and irrespectively of sex. The potential situation 
in the family of Marino Santiago is in one way characteristic. 
There are a son and two daughters. The son Pablo married but 
continued to live in the paternal household. He had one child, a 
girl. Then his wife left him, returning to her family. The little 
girl stayed with the family of her father who for several years 
continued to contribute his wages to the paternal household. 
Now he has remarried and against his father’s wish gone to live 
with the family of his second wife. The prospective heirs to Ma- 
rino’s house and his three scattered pieces of land' are his two 
home-staying daughters and his granddaughter, Pablo’s daugh- 
ter. Pablo himself will inherit nothing. 

Pablo left home at his second marriage. Usually it is the girl 
who leaves home and so, unless there is no home-staying son in 
the family, inherits neither house nor land. According to our 
enumeration, out of 466 houses (not including additional houses 
within a family compound) only 118 houses are owned by wom- 
en, and the greater number of these are owned by widows who 
are trustees rather than owners. 

The widow continues to live in her deceased husband’s house 
if she has children, otherwise she returns to her parental house, 
and the house (and lands)are inherited by her husband’s family. 


t A field near the cemetery, ja cruz; a field across the river, /o dan ro‘, at the 
big mountain; a field somewhere on the road to Xaaga, /o getchnul, at the thorns. 
This is a typical distribution of family fields. 
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If she mates again she will be ordered by the family of her de- 
ceased husband to leave house and children. Thus there are no 
stepfathers in any households except in those where the house 
has been independently acquired by the woman or except where 
the woman has been legally married, casado por /a ley. In such 
marriages the widow, with or without children, inherits both 
house and lands. Curiously enough there is a belief that a widow 
cannot remarry por /a Jey. A widow who was “married by the 
law” can have a man to live with her, however, without losing 
her property. These remarriage rules are mainly theoretical since 
legal marriage is of recent institution. 

Sometimes a dying man makes an oral testament, but it usual- 
ly carries little weight. Families quarrel a good deal about ques- 
tions of inheritance, especially about land. 

The daily life between related families is intimate, even when 
a cactus hedge is planted between their yards. The children play 
together; the women visit, they borrow things from each other, 
they exchange little services. There is an attitude of reciprocal 
helpfulness in all the little affairs of the day, as well as in major 
concerns. A boy may be taken by his uncle or older cousin on a 
trading trip; an orphan will be adopted into the family of an 
uncle or aunt; the relatives of a youth under arrest will pay his 
fine or a relative in office will see to it that no fine 1s imposed. 

For what may be called the ritual functions of family life 
there is a marked tendency to have them performed by persons 
outside of the family (but not outside of marriage connections). 
These compadres and comadres, padrinos and madrinas* consti- 
tute:a sort of extension of the family, with definite obligations. 
First and most important throughout life and for a child, an 
angelito, at death, there are the godparents for baptism, padrinos 
de bautismo, who pay the fee for baptism and, for “a little angel,” 
supply coffin and shroud. And this godfather gives the bride her 
trunk. Then there are the confirmation godparents, padrinos de 
confirmacion who also pay the fee, and this godmother gives the 
bride her grinding or mealing stones. There are godparents for 


2 Bal, mal < padre, madre are the terms for all the godparent relationships. Cf. 
Yucatecan terms, cumpal, cumal (Redfield and Villa, p. 98, n. 2). 
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first communion, padrinos de comunién. When a child or youth 
is sick a candle godmother, madrina de vela, will take him to the 
church, burn a candle for him, and give him a red ribbon or 
medal. Of wedding godparents, padrinos de casamiento, there 
may be two sets, the principals who pay the marriage fee and the 
hire of the bride’s wedding outfit and entertain bride and groom 
and musicians at a wedding breakfast; and the secondary god- 
parents, who furnish the candles and pay for the hire of the wed- 
ding chain. For the blessing of the cross for a new house there are 
padrinos de la cruz, who pay the fee of the cura. At all entertain- 
ment by the family, more especially weddings, mayordomias, and 
wakes, the godparents or compadres of two or more generations 
and the Aijados, the godchildren, are expected to attend and in 
one way or another co-operate or contribute. In sickness} or in 
any unforeseen emergency the tie will also hold. It is well to have 
rich and distinguished persons among your compadres.‘ 

The compadre concept may extend beyond family or house- 
hold life. A madrina de banda is appointed for each player in the 
ring-catching sport, carrera de argolla. Five madrinas de liston, 
godmothers of the ribbon, presented ribbon bandoleers to the 
victors in Mitla’s first interpueblo basket-ball match. These 
temporary madrinas remind me of the temporary “aunts,” the 
aunts by fiction, women of the paternal clan, whom the Pueblos 
appoint on certain ceremonial occasions. And just as having com- 
padres in other towns is useful to Zapotecan “travelers,” so is a 
clan relationship to the Pueblo visitor. Hospitality is an essen- 
tial feature of both institutions. If there was ever a larger kin- 
ship group among the Zapotec than there is today, a group larger 
than that of the bilateral blood family, it has been substituted 

3 Your comadre will bring you a little present of a candle or something to eat. 


When I was sick one of my comadres used to bring me two or three eggs and an 
orange. 7 


4 Dofia Angélica has eleven godchildren, and had she accepted all her invita- 
tions to be godmother, would have many more. I doubt if she would agree to be 
a wedding godmother, which is an expensive function. Victor and Soledad Oli- 
vera were wedding godparents for three or four weddings while he was president, 
_ although they gave no wedding breakfast. A woman whom I had just met asked 
me to be her wedding godmother and, in the next breath, a candle godmother for 
her child. ‘Better a madrina de vela,” 1 answered, and everybody laughed. 
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for by the compadre system which fulfils all the functions that 
would be expected of a kinship group outside of the immediate 
family.’ 

It is only the importance of the compadre system in the social 
life that ever suggests that there may once have been a more 
comprehensive category of relatives than exists today. In other 
altered cultures kinship terms may give a hint of the earlier sys- 
tem of relationship, but Zapotecan kinship terms convey no such 
hint. The Zapotecan kinship terms® correspond, with three ex- 
ceptions, to our own system of terms, 1.e., to the Spanish terms, 
with the sufixes which express sex disregarded. The exceptions 
are the brother-sister terms, there being one term for use be- 
tween brothers, one term between sisters, and one brother-sister 
reciprocal term. Such usage is familiar among various Indian 
peoples. 

In the application of the brother-sister terms to cousins, and 
in the application of the uncle-aunt terms to distant relatives in 
the parent generation, may be recognized, too, the classificatory 
system which is characteristically Indian, although it is approxt- 
mated by Spanish practice. 

In address a person uses to his or her relatives by marriage the 
terms used by his or her spouse. Similarly, persons married into 
the family are addressed by terms corresponding to those used 
to their spouse. The wife of an uncle is called aunt, the husband 
of an aunt, is called uncle. This usage is both Indian and 
Spanish. 

For any kinship group other than the bilateral family in our 
sense (Z., sa’; Z.-S., reshfamilia, my family) there is no term. 


EARLY LIFE 


Mitla families are not large, averaging probably not more than 
three children (living children). There are no statistics, but I am 
fairly certain that infant mortality is high. In my circle of ac- 
quaintances there are a few married women who have never 

5 In this connection we may note that all the adult members of the family of 
your compadre or comadre you also call compadre or comadre. 


6 See Appendix A. 
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borne children. It is probable that childlessness is never the re- 
sult of choice, for children are something of an economic asset 
and in general people seem fond of their children. 

Among the remedios of the curandero (Z., gunyaa)’ there are 
herb medicines to induce conception (Mitla, San Miguel). And 
Urbano showed me some ears of black corn the flour from which 
should be eaten raw—three ears—one of each of three consecu- 
tive mornings at the new moon, in order to conceive. When I 
mentioned the double ear, Urbano said that could be used in the 
same way. Miguel Mendes put it the other way around, double 
ears of corn were produced when a pregnant woman passed Py 
the milpa or corn field. 

More commonly the saints are appealed to in order to con- 
ceive, as throughout Mexico. A candle and a little figure in tin 
or wax, male for a boy, female for a girl, are taken to the altar of 
the chosen Virgin—Virgen de la Soledad, Virgen de Guadalupe, 
Virgen de Fuquila. Isidora once visited Santa Catarina Alvarra- 
dos to ask San Antonio del Mundo for a child, and soon after her 
return home she found herself pregnant. This she confided after 
telling the charming folk tale about the kindly and quick-witted 
saint who passed off his godchild as his own child to protect the 
infant’s mother against the anger of her husband returned home 
from a very long trip. On the river bank of Santa Catarina the 
saint turned to stone, so that any woman who wants a child may 
come and talk to him.® 

Another shrine for prayer for offspring is the chapel at the top 
of the trail down toSanto Domingo, near e/ choro(a gushing spring 
of water). I noted several little wax figures (Z., dado‘ ser, child 
wax) on the altar. There were some also on the altar of a barrio 
chapel at Zaachila. The female figurines hung to the cross in the 
hermitage of Huila may have been a prayer for a daughter, if not 
for a wife. 

A swing cradle is said to be the pedimento, the petition, for an 
infant, among the New Year prayer-images made at the Cross of 

7See Brinton, p. 65, for etymological suggestions—gona, to know; huinaa, 
medicine man, 


§ Parsons 10:291-92. 
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Mitla, but Eligio and I in our several visits to the Cross never 
found any representation of a cradle. What we did find in one 
miniature house was a corncob wrapped at the tip with a bit of 
rag and this, Eligio was quite sure, represented a criatura, an 
infant. 

Twins are said to be conceived when the stars called Los 
Gemelos, the Twins, are in the ascendant. Female triplets are 
called Tres Marias; at their conception these stars were shining.® 
Male triplets are called Tres Reyes, referring to the famous kings 
who visited the Holy Child. 

A pregnant woman (mujer embarasada) should not do heavy 
work, opines Isidora; actually, a woman makes little if any — 
change in her daily routine, which is usually not arduous. The 
woman should eat what she craves, /o gue pide el corazén, what 
her heart (stomach)” asks for, otherwise she would abort™ or, 
according to Roberta Pablo of Mitla and Tehuantepec, the child 
would be born with his mouth open. (He has been asking for 
that particular food.) To preclude abortion, the woman’s ab- 
domen should be rubbed with white of egg and catalén, which 
soothes, se ca/ma. During an eclipse of the moon a prospective 
mother should not venture outdoors lest the child be born with 
a harelip or other imperfection or deformity, without ears, for 
example."3 If the woman has to go out, and has taken off her 
belt, she should put it on again, or tie a kerchief around her 
waist.'4 There are no taboos on the prospective father as among 

9 The conception is more complete among the Pueblos, who believe that twins 
are conceived in sunlight, the Sun being the father of one of the twins. 

” Heart is often used instead of stomach. 


™ This belief is held at Tepoztlan (Redfield 1:219). Cf. Sahagan, Book VI, 
chap. xxvii. 


12S. (Aztec), tenkwacht, ? ten, kwachi, twin, double; Z., rorbech, mouth, break 
in skin, 

*3 A belief held also at Tehuantepec and Cuchitan. Cf. Tewa of New Mexico 
(Parsons 3:148). This was early Aztec belief (Sahagin, Book V, App. XIX, 


Book VII, chap. vii). It was also Spanish belief (Fournal American Folk Lore, 
XXITI (1910), 20), 


™4 At Tehuantepec a key or piece of iron under the belt is a countercharm 
(Starr 3:viti, 152), a practice noted also among the Pueblos. The Aztecs carried 
an obsidian knife. 
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many Indian peoples, including the early Aztecs,’ and the idea 
seemed strange—so funny, indeed, that when I mentioned it, 
Isidora had to cover her mouth with her hand, a characteristic 
Indian gesture in a moment of surprise or embarrassment. 

A decoction of the root of a herb called pegajosa is an emmena- 
gogue, taken at the period to induce hemorrhage. Urbano has a 
root which he calls camot’ de mal partido, which 1s to be mixed 
with saffron; but it is a successful emmenagogue only through 
the third month of pregnancy. Neither Urbano nor Isidora made 
anything of telling about their abortifacients, but Be‘ta, the 
most popular midwife, denied having any knowledge of such 


“remedies.” And so did Rosa, the midwife I visited in San 


Dionisio. Rosa thought at first that I had come to her for an 
abortifacient, and she was very insistent that in this matter only 
God arranges, God and San Antonio, who stood on her altar 
with paper flowers in his little wooden hands and wearing a 
wreath of fresh marigolds. The abortionist specialist of Mitla, 
Sabina, I was unable to see. I doubt if she would have been com- 
municative. She was recently fined a load of lime, at the sug- 
gestion of Mitla’s most influential arbiter of conduct. 

In recent years, since the Revolution with its influx of . 
soldiers, Sabina’s practice has been on the increase. Sabina gives 
herbs for three days, it is said, and abortion ts sure to result. 
Have not the shepherds found the fetal bones in the hills? The 
practice is limited to unmarried girls, prompted by shame. A 
death from abortion in advanced pregnancy occurred during my 
visit. The girl, aged fifteen, was ashamed that she did not know 
to whom to impute paternity—she had three lovers. She used 
to meet them in the house of a woman of evil life, mujer de mala 
vida, in the daytime. A man would pay his hostess to guard 
against interruption, and he would give presents to the girl. “A 
girl may have as many as twenty lovers whose presents she 
values more than the men themselves”—not a long step from 
formal prostitution. 


13 Sahagin, Book V, App. XIX. 


6 The small dried red leaves which are imported from Spain are used ordinari- 
ly to color rice. 
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Formerly, a parent or kinsman of an unmarried pregnant girl 
would go with her to the town hall, where the paternity would be 
declared and the girl questioned, even physically scrutinized. 
Her story established, the man would be called on to pay her 
parents ten pesos if he were poor, or fifteen pesos if he were rich.?? 
At this time, then, only a decade or so ago, there could have been 
no question of shame. Regulation of paternal responsibility by 
the president and his council was said to have lapsed because the 
inquiry or examination began to seem indecent. This new-found 
sense of decency, as well as the shame felt by the unmarried 
pregnant girl which leads to abortion,* may be interpreted as 
part of the trend toward mestizo sophistication now going on at 
Mitla. 

A still-born child is carried to the cemetery by the midwife ac- 
companied by two or three members of the family, and buried 
behind the central cross, just as formerly, when burials were 
made in the churchyard, the still-born were buried near a cross. 
Be‘ta told me of a still-birth which occurred as the result of the 
earthquake. She imputed it primarily to the wind of the quake, 
se pega el aire del tremblor, and secondarily to the fright (espanto) 
of the mother. At San Dionisio a faulty presentation, arm first, 
was imputed also to the earthquake which had misplaced the 
fetus. The labor lasted three days, and the child was still-born. 
Its body looked as if it had been burned—“por el sol 6 por la 
luna, quién sabe?, by the sun or by the moon, who knows?” The 
woman survived, and the day of my visit she was paying the vow 
she had made, paga su promisa, two candles to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe and a mass of two pesos. 

There are three or more midwives (S., partera, Z., gujis)*® in 
Mitla. Two are also curanderas—Agustina and Isidora. In criti- 


7 At Teotitlan del Valle there is said to be a rigid inspection of sex morals. If 
unmarried boys and girls are found together they are made to marry. If persons 
are caught in adultery the man has to straddle a plank and, to drum beat, is 
carried through the town. The hand of the friars? Or the equally heavy hand of 
the Aztec moralist? 


8 But abortion through herbs was practiced by the Aztecs (Sahagiun, p. 27) 
and Mixe women were asked by their father confessor if they had induced abor- 
tion by herb or violence. 


19 gu, root; fis, ?. 
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cal cases the male curer, Urbano, may be called upon. La 
Sefiora Be‘ta, the leading midwife, is not generally accounted a 
curandera, although I did hear of her curing a case of “fright,’’ 
by which name, as we shall see, a certain set of symptoms is 
called. Much of the following information was given me by Be‘ta 
or by Isidora or by both. 

A decoction of marigold?! is taken hot, at the first labor pains. 
The woman kneels to be delivered.27 Her husband, a kinsman, 
or a compadre would sit opposite her, supporting her under the 
arms. Others, excepting, of course, the midwife, would leave 
the room. In some families the woman is not held by a man, but 
left entirely alone with the midwife. 

If the labor is hard, prolonged, the woman will be laid on a 
cloth and jostled about by two men at either side. At Matatlan, 
for a delayed labor, said the midwife, Maria Ventura, two men 
would pull at either end of a rebozo around the middle of the 
woman. Then a man of the family, with a basket of fireworks 
in his hand, would jump over the woman, thrice. She would not 
be allowed to go to sleep. 

For delayed delivery Isidora gives her patient a drink of water 
in which she has boiled gratings from a piece of cedar (savino), - 
and also powdered pumice stone.?> Urbano recommended star- 
fish, a little piece in boiling water, and he showed me his starfish 
specific. It has been reported in Mitla by traders to the Isthmus 
that a drink of sea water hastens the birth.24 At Zaachila scrap- 
ings from a deer horn*s are recommended to be taken internally. 
When Maria de Jesus was perturbed because the afterbirth did 
not come out, she sent the father to the apothecary for a remedy. 
He returned with a drug, also with information about the deer- 
horn remedy*® someone had told him about in the apothecary 


20 See pp. 120-23. 2 Cf. Redfield 1:225. 
72 Also at San Dionisio. At Tehuantepec, she lies down. 
33S., piedra pomes, Z., ginisdd’o, stone, water, sacred, 1.e., sea water. 


24 But all I could learn on the Isthmus was that a doctor was summoned for a 
slow labor. 


25 A practice familiar at Mitla, too, according to Roberta; and see below. 
Scrapings from a machete and the dregs from the water jar may also be taken. 


26 Used at Laguna, New Mexico (Parsons 1:168). 
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shop. The drug was administered, and also the scrapings; but 
when I returned !ater and found the woman at ease, her husband 
graciously imputed the good outcome to my advice to massage 
the abdomen vigorously. I was showered with confetti—it was 
carnival in town—the infant was held up for me to bless, and I 
was invited to become his godmother. 

Almost all the foregoing “‘remedies” were in the equipment of 
la Sefiora Be‘ta. After placing a mat for me and a chair for 
Eligio, and putting away the spindle she had been twirling in 
her bowl, and after our first question or two—in Zapoteco, her 
Spanish was meager—she brought out her kit: a large bottle of 
sea-water, a pumice stone, the echinoderm we call “sand dollar,” 
and a small horn. La Sefiora Be‘ta, a vigorous and competent- 
looking woman, who had learned midwifery from her mother-in- 
law, was taking no chances of being without any known “reme- 
dies.” For delayed afterbirth, Be‘ta gives her patient a drink of 
marigold, then thirteen beans, frijoles delgados, then some soot, 
then some dirt taken from the middle of the road. A resourceful 
woman! 

The afterbirth?? is carefully treated. It is wrapped in a clean 
cloth and placed in a new jar, which is well covered over, for 
should filth or sand fall into it the child might go blind. The jar 
is buried 1n a corner of the house.”* With slight variations? this 
practice and this belief in regard to the afterbirth are adhered 
to in all the Zapotecan regions I visited.3° Nor are they un- 
familiar in other parts of the country. 


27S., las segundidas, la madre; Z., stulisha. 


28 At Tepoztlan, the afterbirth is buried in the hearth, under ashes. If thrown 
away in the corral, the mother would suffer (Redfield 3:136). The early Aztecs 
buried the afterbirth in a corner of the house (Sahagin, Book VI, chap. xxx). 


29 A cross of holy palm is laid over the jar (Urbano of Mitla). In Santo Do- 
mingo the afterbirth is washed in the river, and wrapped in a banana leaf. The 
jar is buried in the patio, as it-is also in Matatlan, in San Dionisio, and in Cuchi- 
tan. In San Baltazar the afterbirth is also washed in the river, to make the child 
grow, before it is buried in a jar in a shaded place in the house. At Tehuantepec 
some bury the afterbirth in the yard; some throw it into the river. 


3° It was reported that at San Bartolo the afterbirth is burned. 


3* Familiar at Spanish-speaking San Lorenzo. At Mixteca-speaking Cuilapam 
the jar containing the afterbirth, which is washed very clean, is tightly covered 
with another jar and buried in a corner of the house, “porque es una cosa muy 
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The cord is cut with ordinary scissors, and hot tallow, a 
candle of animal grease, is applied. This is done daily, at 
Matatlan and at Cuchitan, until the cord drops off. A piece of 
the cord will be used in water as a lotion for sore eyes (granulated 
lids), in the child or in others.2 The grease from a new-born in- 
fant is used for blotches on the skin. 

For three mornings after the birth, Isidora gives the woman 
an infusion of the dried leaves of cacohuaton, a very bitter herb. 

This increases the flow, cleaning (impiando) the woman. Be‘ta 
also gives cacohuaton, if not giving sa‘, a large-leaved plant with 
a white bloom. For three days the woman may take only 
tortillas and coffee, otherwise she would suffer from surfeit 
(empache). The midwife is not restricted to this diet. (Redfield 
reports that at Tepoztlan the midwife has to eat the same food 
as does her patient.)33 An abundant meal is given the Mitla mid- 
wife after she buries the afterbirth, on the second day, and again 
on the third day after she has given a warm bath to the infant, its 
first bath, according to Be‘ta. Be‘ta laughed at the idea of diet- 
ing the midwife,3+ and even the sick old woman who lay there 
moaning on her mat was diverted. 

The newborn child, and perhaps its mother, are believed to be 
peculiarly subject to witchcraft. And so rosemary*s is burned 
in a bowl, together with a piece of cow horn, for eight nights,37 


delicada,” because it is a very delicate thing. Should a grain of sand or earth fall 
into it the child would go blind. 

33 Practice familiar at San Lorenzo and at Cuildpam; unfamiliar at Tehuante- 
pec, where water for sore eyes, agua mal de ojo, is bought in the apothecary shop. 


§ Here the cord is thrown away. At Cuchitdn it may be kept, but merely as a 


souvenir, a recuerdo. 


The cord is eye-medicine at Tepoztlan (Redfield 3:136). 
33 Redfield 3: 136. 


34 Unfamiliar to Zapotecan midwives is the Tepoztlan practice of giving a doll 


| of rags to the expectant mother; also the belief that sore eyes are caused by the 
F approach of one just come from sexual intercourse. 


Bf, 


3s At San Dionisio rosemary is given as a drink for delayed delivery. 
36 The early Aztecs made a birth-fire, but it was in connection with naming 


f ritual (Brinton, p. 51). 


aay 


37 The Quiché midwife warns the parents that they must “‘care for the child 


/ by night that they may not come to carry him off to the spirits of the dead” 
» (Bunzel). 


E,. 
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against mal ojo de noche, evil eye by night, might witchcraft. At 
Santo Domingo copal is burned for three or four months. As for 
women dying in childbed, by some it is believed that they and 
their infants go straight to Inferno (Z., ga‘di/, bad place). “They 
did not go to the Cross to ask for a long life; they did not believe 
in God, so he was not with them.” 

There is no set confinement period except that indicated by 
the period set for the ¢emazcal or steam bath. In Mitla and else- 
where three baths are given, the first, eight days after the birth, 
the second, four days later, the third, fifteen days later, or, ac- 
cording to another informant, on the second, eighth, and 
fifteenth day. Be‘ta said on the fourth, eighth, and twelfth days. 
Probably the practice varies in different families. The midwife 
also enters the temazcal (Z., ya’) to attend to her patient. Ina 
busy season, remarked Be‘ta, you might have to take two or 
three baths in one day, a strain on even as sturdy a female as 
la Sefiora Alberta Matias. 

How the midwife is compensated for her temazcal services I 
forgot to ask; probably by meals again. The specific fee for the 
delivery is seventy-five centavos for a girl, one peso for a boy. 
As for compensation for the use of the temazca/ (there are not 
more than twenty of these sweat-bath ovens in town), a carifio 
or gift of food is sent to the owner, at the baptism. In paying 
with food for confinement services the women show their con- 
servatism. 

In Santo Domingo Alvarrados I watched the women of our 
household taking the femazcal bath, which was prepared pri- 
marily as a confinement bath (the child was two weeks old), but 
which was made use of also by the woman’s mother-in-law who 
prepared it, by the eleven-year-old sister-in-law, and by a 
married sister-in-law who came in.3® The infant, too, was taken 
into the oven, for about twenty minutes. The child had been 
crying too much, crying from sore navel due to aire, and the 
bath would be good for it. This was the woman’s second bath; 
the first she took when the baby was two days old. | 


38 At Tepoztlan all the women of the household share in the first confinement 
bath. A bath is taken weekly during the confinement of one month (Redfield 


3:17.97). 
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About dusk small sticks were pushed into the opening for the 
kindling; but it was well after dark, about nine o’clock, when the 
mother entered the larger opening, which is closed with a mat. 
The woman’s mother-in-law went in also to throw the water on 
the embers and to slap the woman with the large leaves of the 
datura (S., floripundel; Z., gipunp).3®° About half an hour later 
the baby was handed in. There was much going and coming 
from house to femazcal, the younger sister-in-law and the 
woman’s husband acting as messengers. Somebody should al- 
ways be within call, for women have suffocated in their bath. 
The women wore nothing, I think, under their blanket; one of 
them, the mother-in-law, would pop in and out of the oven re- 
gardless of the changes of temperature (the night was cold). 
Eligio was critical of this, but he derided the whole performance. 
In Mitla J had noticed other men also taking a somewhat de- 
risive attitude toward the women’s bath, so I asked Eligio why 
he laughed at it. He answered that he was laughing at the 
women’s ignorance: How could it do them any good, even if 
it didn’t do them harm? It certainly was harmful to the infant. 

The bath lasted on and off for two hours; fire and steam-mak- 
ing were repeated, while ten feet away, in the open door of the 
house next, the brass band was practicing, the women entirely | 
indifferent to the men, and the men, to the women—all except 
the young mother’s husband, who was a member of the band.*° 

At Tehuantepec the semazca/ is not used at all; but in confine- 


} ment a warm bath is given twice, at two weeks and at three 


weeks. Because there is no use of the sweat bath at Tehuantepec, 
said Roberta Pablo from Mitla, ”o se compone el cuerpo, the 
body is not restored, and the skin has white and yellow spots. 
Roberta was often as sharp a critic of Tehuantepec as is the 


39 At Mitla the plant to slap with is chamizo (Z., ya’je‘), a river-growing shrub 
with long narrow leaves, Baccaris, sp. (Schmieder, p. 11). The Aztecs used corn 
leaves (Sahagin, Book VI, chap. xxvii). 


4° Father Quintana reports that among the Mixes men and women entered the 
temazcal together, for sexual misbehavior (Confessonario, p. 70). I can but think 
this was one of the many interpretations the father derived from his own culture. 
: However, the same comment is made about the use of the sweat bath among the 
t Aztecs (Nuttall, p. 65). Men and women took the sweat bath together among 
tthe Tlaxcalans (Starr 3: viii, 116). 
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American of the foreign country where his business requires him 
to live. : 

Belief in a birth-spirit, a familiar or guardian spirit, was prob- 
ably once common at Mitla, say fifty years ago; today the belief 
has almost disappeared save for that part of it which combines 
with the Spanish belief that a witch transforms into an animal. 
The birth-guardian or companion, companero, which is called 
tono or tona, su tona (Aztec, tonal) or nagual (Z., lacha) will leave 
its tracks in sand or ashes sprinkled indoors or outdoors the 
night of the child’s birth. At least this belief about the way the 
guardian spirit is acquired is held in some places, by the Serranos 
and toward the south. In Mitla the guardian spirit of whom I 
have the most authentic account is acquired in a different way. 
This spirit is a sandpiper (Z., datsiit; S., agachone). A child is 
“born datsiit” when lightning flashes over the house at his birth. 
Should anyone clap his hands at that moment the woman would 
die in giving birth. Sandpiper travels in or as this flash. Every 
night he will visit the child, who wakes up in the morning to find 
money near his head—when he is little, one or two reales; as he 
grows older, a large sum, as much as three or four pesos. Should 
anyone kill Sandpiper, who is cristiafio, 1.e., human, the one 
“born sandpiper” would die. An aged townswoman 1s reported 
to have Lion for her toma. A child left unbaptized becomes 
possessed of the power of turning animal, which means that in 
Mitla, as elsewhere, the friars taught that the unconverted were 
witches. | 

Baptism is observed within a week or two, perhaps a month, 
unless the infant is feeble, badly born, nace ma/, when it is bap- 
tized the day after birth. Generally the ceremony takes place 
about one o’clock; sometimes about eight in the morning. The 
infant is carried to the church by the midwife" who hands it 
over to its godmother, its madrina de bautismo. The godparents 
go to the house of the parents to eat. (Isidora says it is the other 
way around.) The godfather will have paid the fee, which has 

# Cf, Sahagun, p. 70. 

#S., padrino; Z., rembal. S., madrina; Z., nambal. Madrina de bautismo is in 
Zapoteco nambal gurobnis, gurob, baptism, nis, water. Zapoteco for compadre- 


comadre is bal, a reciprocal term. The fee is referred to in Zapoteco as nambal 
go‘n (alms). 
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been reduced recently from twenty reales ($2.50) to fifty centa- 
vos. Should the child die young, a “little angel,’ the godmother 
would give the coffin, the dress, and the artificial flowers. 

In accordance with the usual Catholic practice, a child may 
be named for the saint of the day of his birth. When I asked the 
father of the baby at whose birth IJ assisted at Zaachila what was 
to be the child’s name, he at once got out his calendar and found 
it was the day of San Francisco. So Francisquito it was to be. 
But at Mitla there are variations in this practice. A child may 
be named for the saint of the day of baptism or may receive two 
names, the name of the birthday saint and the name of the 
baptismal day saint. Namesakes are called ¢ucay (S., tocayo). 

There are no Zapotecan personal names. The Spanish name 
is merely cut down,* as are other Spanish words used in speak- 
ing Zapoteco. Petronila becomes Nil; Manuela, Nel; Cristina, 
Tin; Ignacia, Nach; Antonia, Ton; Petrona, Tron; Paula, Pau; 
Cenobia, Nob; Eligio, Lig; Amador, Mad; Procopio, Cop; 
Ignacio, Nes; Iginio, Gin; Simion, Mion; Victor, Bic; Eduardo, 
Duard; Urbano, Ban. In some cases, sounds more euphonious 
to the Zapotecan ear may also be substituted—Gaspar becomes 
Pa‘l; Félix, Pels; Nicola4s, Lash or Laj; Pedro, Perd or Pe‘dr; 
Maximo or Maxima, Mas; Panunzio, Nunch; Emesio, Mench; 
Anastasio, Tach; Patricio, Tich; Tiburcio, Burch or Buch; 
Andrés, Drech; Sebastian, Bat; José, Che; Carlos, Caris; Persil- 
vano, Tilan; Josefa, Cheb; Rumanda, Rumal; Alberta, Be‘ta; 
Jesusa, Chuh; Soledad, Chole; Lorenza, Lench; Felicitas, Lisha; 
Maria, Li. Juan becomes Jua‘ (French 7) or Fan or remains 
Juan; Juana becomes Shuan. To some female names / (Maria) 
is prefixed—for euphony only, according to Eligio—Ligol 
(Gregoria), Liluz, Liank (Angela), Libin (Alvina), Lirap (Ser- 
apia);and formerly it was customary to add Zi to the usual road- 
way greeting—a donde vas, Li, where art thou going, Maria? 
_ 4 As among the Mixes and other peoples. Among the Mixes Jsmae/ becomes 
Mele; Antonio, Andun; Lorenzo, Lancho; Ignacio, Anas (Beals 2). 


44 At Isleta, New Mexico, Mali became a quasi-kinship term. I think the 
name given to the mistress of Cortés, Malinche, was a Nahuatl rendering of 
Maria. (See Maliatzine for Maria in the Tepoztlan text in Redfield 3:229.) 
Malinche is used today as a generic term for the little girl in the dance of La 
Conquista. | | 
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Je (José) was sometimes prefixed to a man’s name, Je Fauto, 
Je Sel; but this practice has lapsed. Obviously the Spanish 
names, Maria and José, were taken over to indicate sex. 

Nicknames (sobre-nombre or apodo) are very common, and 
sometimes a person cannot be identified except by his nickname. 
When a nickname was given, or why, is quite often unknown, 
just as with us, and can only be guessed at.45 Nicknames are for 
the most part in Zapoteco* and are usually added to the bap- 
tismal name, e.g., Che Las (Delgado, delicate), Drech Gai (Gallo, 
cock), Lirap Cuch (Marano, pig), Teres Gij (Catrina, citified),47 
Leandra Gallina (Gallina, hen), Bé" (S., Cocodrillo, crocodile, 
“‘lizard’’). Cipriano is well-called Lizard, for he is a quick, dart- 
ing little fellow, and we shall see him slipping along the pole of 
the cucana like a veritable lizard. One Soledad is called Sol 
Tabach because she sells tepache; Pedro Santiago, a huehuete who 
knows the “‘words of God,” is nicknamed Perd Canel, Sugar 
Peter, because his speech is sugary; Paula, a widow, is called 
Pau’ Chirimi because her husband was chirimitero, a flutist. 

To the baptismal name of many of the married women the 
baptismal name of their husband ts attached4*—a singular prac- 
tice which 1s characteristic neither of Spanish nor of Indian cus- 
tom.49 Examples are: Liluz Pa‘l, Nel Juan, Lianc Fermin, Sabin 
Lash, Lench Juan, Tin Just, Shuan Lup, Libin Nunch, Shuan 
Duard, Pau Tach, Li Ban, Vicent Tich, Vicent Panch, Chuh 
Carl, Fer Mad, Ton Pabl, Tron Tilan, Tron Pe‘dr, Teres Mion, 

4 “‘Nicknaming,” both in Spanish and Indian, has been noted in Chiapas. 
The Chols place the nickname (names of birds or animals), which is in Spanish, 
after the other names; the Tzendals’ “nicknames” are in Indian (Starr 3:ix, 
135-36). 

46 Angélica tells me that the school children give one another nicknames in 


Spanish—Gato, Cat, Machin, Monkey, Ardilla, Squirrel, Sapo, Frog, ete. 


47 Although born in Mitla, she lived for a time in Tlacolula, and in her dress 
and manner appears mestiza rather than Indian. 


48 Fligio insists that this is done only when the two names combine euphoni- 
ously as, for example, Mart Shwan (Juan). 


49 In Guatemala the Quiché attach the personal name of either parent to the 
personal name, and the Spanish personal names are transformed much in the 
Zapotecan manner, although with different linguistic results, e.g., Gaspar be- 
coming not Pa‘] but Kash (La Farge and Byers, p. 86). 
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Mas Burch, Mari Mench, Natal Ciril, Ruman Cop, Lus, Laj, 
Julia Bat, Nach Drech, Librad Caris. 

The Spanish family name is also abbreviated in speaking e/ 
idioma, e.g.. Mendes becomes Mend; Quero, Qu’er; Sosa, Sos; 
Vasques, Vasq; Matias, Mati; Olivera, Liver or Ve; Lopez, Lop; 
Bautista, Bautist; Crus, Cru; Martinez, Martin; Sarate, Sa; 
Hernandez, Hernan; Garcia, Garci or Giers. The family name 
of Santiago in e/ idioma becomes Ron. In this case the derivation 
is not apparent, and no Zapotecan etymology is available.s* In 
general, surnames appear to be an afterthought. When you ask 
somebody his name he rarely gives you his surname, only his 
baptismal name. So many have the same family name without 
being related that the family name hardly serves to establish 
kinship. 

For persons of middle age the respectful titles of dat, father, 
or nana, mother, are prefixed to the personal name—Dat Mas 
Vasc, Dat Cop, Dat Pels Qu’er, Dat Buch Mend, Nana Vicent 
Delfin, Nan Ton Pabl, Nan Mas Burch, Nan Chol Bic, Nan 
Chep.s* Angélica is referred to as Nan Li Yang (Liank) Rogidor, 
Mother Maria Angela at the edge of the church. In formal 
address in Zapoteco “Fathers, Mothers,” is the equivalent of 
Sefiores, Sefioras. Quick-witted as was Eligio I could not talk 
him into using the literal Spanish translation, padres, madres. 
He used the Zapotecan terms, but the original implication in 
using kinship terms as courtesy terms, the Indian implication, 
was completely lost to him.’s Older men are addressed as grand- 
father, e.g., Datgol Shwas, Grandfather Juarez. 


5° For the Zapotec mountain towns unfortunately I have no data on personal 
names. Beals reports that the Mixes have not retained Indian names. The 
Huichol and Cora are the only Mexican Indian peoples I know of who have 
retained them, an indication of their comparatively small degree of hispaniciza- 
tion. 


st Nan Chep, la nifia Josefa, addresses the young men as Aijo, son. The Mixes, 
she and Angélica address as fafa, pigeon-Indian for father. 


32 Referring to the old church of San Nicolas. 


83 Probably Burgoa’s constant references to /os sefiores as distinguished from 
los pleybeyos is based on a similar misunderstanding of the Indian use of father or 
elder for se#or. 
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To return to the affairs of infancy, should the child die before 
baptism like the still-born (or anyone dying without confession, 
e.g., one who has been murdered) the body is said to be buried54 
behind the central cross. An unbaptized child, a Jew child (Z., 
be‘s judiu; S., nifio Fudeo), goes to la limpia katro rui rebe's 
(adonde se van los nifios), the place of cleansing where the chil- 
dren go. And here the child will pray to God to send one of his 
family to take his place, thereby releasing him.55 At Zaachila it 
is believed that children dying unbaptized haunt their houses 
as dwarfs. 

The sacamisa, the churching, which is so important at Te- 
poztlan, is observed at Mitla only for the first-born, a month or 
so after baptism. Before the sacamisa the child 1s not taken out- 
doors. And there is always a risk in taking an infant out at 
night, risk of night witchcraft. The child of mal’ vida, of an evil 
life, has more luck than the child of an honorable one, of vida 
honrada; he is less subject to ojo de noche. This expression of our 
own belief in the superior endowment of the love-child or child 
of dishonor was the only distinction between legitimacy and ° 
illegitimacy I ever heard made. 

To ordinary evil eye, o7o, infantile sickness, vomiting and 
diarrhea, is usually attributed. When Ligol’s infant died of e/ 
vémito I recalled seeing Ligol share her lemon ice with the baby 
at the recent fiesta and once during a call seeing an older child 
thrust a bit of green nopa/ into the baby’s mouth; but Ligol re- 
called only the visit of the oil merchant, an old woman who 
played with the infant, surely a druja, a witch, the bad old 
woman! Much has’ been written about the evil eye, but it has 
yet to be described as an escape from the strain of maternal 
responsibility. 

When an infant twitches in its sleep it is believed that its 


54 This from Dofia Angélica. As a matter of fact, the last sacrament is rarely 
administered; nor was Vicente Santiago, who was murdered the year after he 
had been president, buried behind the cross. 


58 Of this drag of the unbaptized upon the living Dofia Angélica did not know. 
La limpia, she suggests, is Limbo. 


s6 Only before baptism is it dangerous for it to go out, according to Angélica. 
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spirit has gone somewhere, and the mother calls it back, saying, 
“Come! Thou dost not stay here, shameless face! Stay here!’’ 


do‘ero dixianlu reyoo sturxloxlu xianlu reyoo 
vamos notequedas acd  verguenzatucara te quedas aca 


A woman suckles her child for about two years, but it is not 
at all uncommon to see older children taking the breast. To 
-wean a child the sap of a plant called dod giech (S., sabila), 
“‘maguey fiber,” is rubbed on the nipples; but in many families, 
I incline to think, there is no forced weaning; lactation continues 
as long as the milk lasts. Isidora took me with her when she 
went to cure Natalia for fright by earthquake. The young woman 
was still suckling a three-year-old child. Both mother and child 
looked sickly—whether por e/ tremélor, from the quake, or from 
prolonged lactation. In any event, she should have weaned the 
child, but Isidora did not so advise her. And yet Isidora told me 
that if a woman conceives while still nursing she stops nursing, as 
it is bad for the baby, ma/ por /a criatura. In a mountain town | 
I saw a woman remove her nipple from the mouth of her infant 
to place it in the mouth of a four-year-old boy who ran up to 
ask for a drink. | 

If the Mitleyena’s milk is scant she goes to the curandera, who 
massages or washes the breasts with a decoction of laurel leaf 
and chamizo. If the milk fails altogether, a wet nurse (chichihua) 
is sought, or milk may be bought. There is no bottle nursing as 
in Tehuantepec. 

From the roof of Natalia’s house hung a net cradle, a branch 
bent into a circle to bind the net. A more substantial net cradle 
with sides and ends of boards is also used. A mat is placed in 
the net; and the cradle hangs from the roof by a rope which is 
split into strands tobe attached to the four corners of the frame. 
Most of the time, however, a woman will keep her infant in her 
arms or on her back, somewhere close, by day or night, to give 
it the breast whenever it cries. Men pay little or no attention to 
infants or even to little children. In my visiting from house to 
house I rarely saw a man, young or old, holding a child or playing 
with one. The picture, so familiar in a New Mexican pueblo, of 
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an old man singing to a baby or teaching it to dance before it 
could walk, never presented itself at Mitla; but then there were 
astonishingly few old men, and nobody sang. 

Babies are bathed indoors in one of the large household 
bowls, and baths are given older children in the river or in the 
yard under the hot sun. I recall the picture of two little girls 
who were being scrubbed with the maguey fiber, which serves 
as a bath brush, and who hopped out of their bowl-tub like birds . 
out of a bird bath one hot noon when I stopped to speak to their 
mother over a break in the cactus hedge. It was a pleasure to 
see their little brown bodies; an unusual pleasure, for children 
are almost as much clothed in Mitla as adults. In the mountain 
towns you often see them naked. 

For backwardness in talking, the child may be given to drink 
water that has been left out for the hens to sup from when they 
come down early in the morning from their roost. Also the child 
may be given to eat bits of the tortilla the household parrot has 
left uneaten. This was tried out for Lidia by Dofia Angélica, and 
to good effect. When Lidia’s brother, Dario, was a year old 
and had not begun to talk, Angélica was much perturbed lest 
he were dumb. As advised, she gave him to drink of the agua 
consegrada she asked of the priest, the rinsing from the cup used 
in the mass, and in a month Dario was chattering. Indian magic 
for one child in the family; Catholic magic for the other! 

There are in the population five deaf-mutes, of whom two are 
sisters. Deaf-mutism is explained as due to parental sins, 
punishment for such sins as refusing alms, speaking grossly, 1.e., 
impudently to one’s mother, or jeering at a neighbor. Suppose 
the neighbor had a deaf-mute child whom she neglected, and 
suppose you were critical, you yoursett might give birth to a 
deaf-mute.57 

One of the deaf-mutes, a man coat thirty years old, is 
mentally defective. Ragged and dirty, he will beg at the door 
for food, or with the dogs prowl about a festive yard. Sometimes 
he is given food, not always; but nobody would ever think of | 
driving him away. 

87 Cf, M. P. Redfield 2:11, 26. 
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For backwardness in walking the child’s legs may be rubbed 
with rabbit grease. This practice and the bird cure for inarticu- 
lateness are instances of the kind of sympathetic magic common 
enough in Indian tribal life but rare at Mitla, where I doubt if 
people think in such terms any more commonly than we do. 

There appears to be no remedy for backwardness in teething 
or for alleviation of the gums. The first tooth that falls out is 
thrown into the roof thatch, “for the mouse,” the child saying, 

Ratoncito, 


Dame un diente, 
Y te voy a darle el mio. 


Little rat, 
Give me a tooth, 
And I will give you mine. 


The Pueblo Indian child throws his tooth over the house to the 
Sun. 

Infants who cry too much render themselves subject to sick- 
ness from aire, which will be treated by a curandero. If a child 
cries at night it may mean that it is being attacked by a witch. 
To stop an older child crying it may be told that the owl (Z., 
dam) will come, viene dam, and carry it away (the owl is the 
messenger of death), or it may be threatened with the cat, viene 
gato.* The cucu, the Spanish bugaboo, a monster that devours 


' children, is talked about at Tlacolula or Oaxaca, says Dojfia 


Angélica, but not at Mitla, where, she added, children are not 
frightened for discipline. 

But there is little call for discipline. I never saw an obstreper- 
ous child, and seldom a quarrel. When they do fight, the little 
boys, like their elders, throw stones. My vivacious comadre Ligul 
was forever throwing stones at her little brothers or in their 
behalf. But I have seen a quiet-tempered woman grow irritated 
and throw a stone at the little boy who was eluding her. On the 
whole, the children are as quiet as in any Indian town I know. 
As quiet, but less shy, they are used to seeing strangers. Save 
for one impudent little merchant whom we called /a Tehuana, 


88 Said also at Tehuantepec—“‘Calle, porque viene el gato!” “Be quiet, for the 
cat will come!” 
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because of her Auipi/ and her saucy manners,S? I always found 
the children very mannerly, even those who have been taught 
by their mothers to beg from the tourists. Their dame un 
centavo, give me a cent, was a gentle murmur, and when I re- 
peated it, holding out my hand, the child would laugh and run 
away. 

The children are taught respect for elders, to wait on them, 
to listen to them, to be unobtrusive. The older boys and girls 
are quite strictly supervised; the girls are kept at home, and the 
boys are expected to give a good account of themselves. Only in > 
hard-drinking households does one ever hear of scandalous be- 
havior. When Zacaria Juarez, his two sons, and his second wife 
all get drunk together a family fight ensues. Agustina and a son 
who lives with her get drunk and quarrel. I heard of one boy 
getting drunk and tying his mother to a tree and beating her; but 
when our servant boy got drunk, probably on the money I gave 
him, and had to work out a fine, his father felt outraged by the 
affair and gave the lad a severe scolding. Isidora’s younger son, 
who used to take her flock of sheep and goats to the northern 
foothills, came back one day short a lamb, and there on the street 
corner stood our sweet-tempered Isidora shouting reproaches— 
bur! donkey! ben gich (gente muerto, dead person)! imbécil! 

After eating, thanks are given by a child to his parents or to 
his older brother or sister; shgish Dios /u* (God’s word thee, S., 
Gracias Dios tu), says the child, the older rejoining, shgishlu' 
shine (S., Gracias tu hijo), thanks, child! In our mestizo house- 
hold, Dario, aged six, and Lidia, aged fifteen, always said on 
leaving the table, ‘‘Gracias, Tia Che!’ to which Dofia Josefa re- 
sponded, “Salud!” Throughout provincial Mexico a good wish 
and a rejoinder are expressed on leaving the table—Buen 
provechio! Gracias! The Zapotecan guest will say Shgish Dios! 
or Shgish Dios tigeblu dat (nan), thank you, father (mother)! 
Flders are commonly addressed as “father” or “mother.” _ 

The most conspicuous expression of respect is in greetings. 
Walk through town of a morning and time after time you may 


59 Very bumptious are the Tehuanas, says Angélica; instead of calling Sefiora! 
they will call “Ofyes te! Listen thou!” 
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see a junior giving the daily greeting to a senior kinswoman or 
godmother by saying *chan and kissing her hand, actually or by 
a mere motion of the lips toward the hand, which may be quick- 
ly withdrawn, too quickly for contact. If the two persons are of 
the same age or if they are comadres, the greeting will be re- 
turned, 1.e., the hand is not dropped but held to be kissed or 
motioned to in turn. The hand is not pressed or shaken. As it 
is raised the greeter bends forward with a stiff little jerk from 
the hips. 

Kissing the hand is an early Spanish practice, and it is passing 
out somewhat, according to Eligio, who says that he and other 
young men would like to drop it. Nevertheless, even Eligio still 
feels obligated to use this form of greeting to older women, as 
well as to the town officials. At Zaachila the hand kiss has gone 
out altogether except in greeting the priest. Nor is it observed 
at Tehuantepec. On the other hand, at Lachiguirri, a town in 
the southern mountains well known to Eligio and often cited 
by him as having old ways or peculiar ways, boys kneel on their 
right knee, with arms crossed, to kiss the hand. Little Moisés, 
my godchild, would remove his hat and, holding it in his right 
hand, cross his arms, before kissing my hand. In the days when | 
Félix Quero was “cazique” at Mitla this formality was expected 
of any man entering his store, at least so J have been told. Little 
children will make a cup of their hands for your hand before 
kissing it. Formerly this was a standardized form for adults, 
men holding their hats under their left arm. Also, formerly, the 
feet of very distinguished visitors were kissed. In 1931, when 
the bishop visited Mitla, people knelt in the road to kiss, not 
his foot, but his hand, and in the curacy, whenever e/ Sefor 
Obispo passed from room to room, all present took to their knees, 
in what seemed to Angélica a fantastic excess of devotion. 

The bishop has to perform the ritual of confirmation, which 
throughout the Republic may be performed at any time follow- 


60 At Cochiti, New Mexico,and formerly at Laguna, juniors crossed their arms 
in sign of respect. We might consider the posture early Spanish, but for the pic- 
ture given in a codex which dates from about 1529 or 1536, Three visitors to 
Cortés are represented kneeling on both knees with their arms crossed (Starr 
2:11, Picture1). See, too, p. 316, n. I. 
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ing baptism. As episcopal visitations may be years apart, age at 
confirmation necessarily varies, from a month or two to late 
adolescence. In Oaxaca a confirmation service is held every 
Saturday, and when they come to the Saturday market the 
Serranos will bring in their children. After the age of seven, con- 
fession is theoretically a necessary preliminary, and the child who 
has confessed no longer dies an angelito, a little angel, dying sin- 
less. 

A padrino de confirmactén is chosen for a boy, and a madrina 
for a girl, but the rule is not strictly observed, as there is a prefer- 
ence for a godmother. The godmothers stand in line below the 
altar rail, the godfathers in line opposite. An infant is carried on 
the right arm; in case of an older child the godparent places his 
or her hand on the child’s shoulder, while the bishop passes down 
the lines giving the blessing, followed by a priest who rubs a 
drop of oil on the child’s forehead. Ahead of them another priest 
has collected the receipts for the fees already paid by the god- 
parents. Besides paying the church fee of fifty centavos, the god- 
parent is expected after the service to treat the godchild to an 
ice or sweets which may be a substitute for the largess of the 
godfather in mestizo® circles. In a day or two—perhaps a week, 
perhaps a month—the godparent is invited to eat mo/e and drink 
chocolate in the house of the godchild, or the parents of the child 
may send the godparent a carifio, a present of food. At Tehuan- 
tepec on Kings’ Day the madrina de confirmacién gives her god- 
child a hair ribbon or a dress, and sweets. This is not done at 
Mitla. At Mitla this godmother gives the bride her grinding 
stone (metate) and she is called madrina de metate. In Zapoteco: 
she is called nambal kwa‘be’. 

First communion is a distinctive rite from confirmation, with 
another godmother, madrina de comunié6n, who gives the child 
the candle held as he kneels before the altar rail. On the first 
Friday of February in 1931—the first Friday of each month is 


6t F'l bolo de padrino, the godfather throws a handfulof coins to those who have 
gathered at the church door. Today in the Capital pieces of ten or twenty cen- 
tavos are afhxed to the invitations to a christening as a substitute for scattering 
the coins. = 
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dedicated to the Corazén de Festis—six children made their 
primero comuntén, five girls and one boy, their ages from seven 
totwelve. Afterward they went to breakfast at the curacy. Five 
of the communicants had received gifts of clothes on Kings’ Day 
from a patron in Mexico City who was muy catélico, announced 
Dofia Angélica as she distributed the clothes to the children 
selected for their poverty, and who hoped that the recipients of 
his charity would go to church. The innovation of private char- 
ity tempered by religion bore fruit quickly. 

No doubt the children learned more from the padre’s devoted 
sister—more doctrine, Spanish, and “manners’’—than the little 
_they learned in school, if they went to school. There are about 
three hundred children of school age in Mitla, and this year, the 
day in February I visited the three school groups, there were 
sixteen boys in the three lower grades (with a registration of 
twenty), eight girls in the girls’ ungraded class, and one boy in 
the upper “cycle” of three grades. The equipment of this state 
school® was almost nil, the instruction incredibly poor. From 
filthy tattered “readers,” held within three inches of their eyes, 
the little boys were reading in chorus what they knew by 
memory—this was the meaning of the buzzing I had heard morn- 
ing after morning across the plaza. Instead of taking the wasps 
for school children, as does the credulous coyote in the folk tale 
Ysidora told me, I might have taken the school children for 
wasps! 

Later in the year more children would register, said the 
master. Now the boys were away on trading trips with father 
or older brother, or helping to bring in the fodder, or out herding 
sheep or cattle. The year before, 11§ boys and 40 girls matricu- 


| _ lated; 14 boys and 3 girls were graduated. School was in session 


the entire year, excepting January. Attendance was optional. 
On my last visit to Mitla the school picture had changed: its 
state school had been replaced by a federal school. There were 
better school supplies, the teachers were of a considerably higher 
type, the attendance had doubled. The new night school for 


62 The teachers are supplied oo Oaxaca; but the town pays them from a 
monthly tax on all males. 
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adults had a registration of 103. Basket ball, which always ap- 
pears to be an integral part of the federal school plan, was being 
played by the older school boys, but was even more popular 
among the fellows past school age. 

The few children’s games at Mitla appear to have come, all of 
them, through the school system. The school girls play /a duefia 
blanca, white mistress, which is a variant of our London Bridge; 
another ring game which from its pretty song might be called 
Speckled Bird; the game which we call Hen and Fox but which 
they call vuelta chiva, ranaway kid; and a game referred to as 
matartliriltlong, in which one line of players advances toward a 
line opposite singing a request to be given a name, the opposite 
line trying out the names of various callings—charcoal burner, 
baker, butcher, etc., until finally and significantly enough the 
name of sevorita is found acceptable. Until the introduction of 
basket ball the school boys played no games. Years ago, accord- 
ing to Eligio, they played piso, hopscotch.% They never played 
ball, according to Eligio, but I saw big and little boys playing 
with a ball, tossing it from hand to hand or rather off their wrist, 
the day the new town officials were installed. Eligio probably 
meant that there was no organized ball game. The little boys 
spin tops and they have their toy fecha and bean shooter. (No 
sling shot, as in Jalisco.) Grasshoppers are caught by the boys 
and put into a cactus stalk, to be cooked and eaten. The boys 
go around together and play in small groups, the younger ones 
teasing and tumbling over one another like puppies. In their 
yards little girls will play house with sticks and stones and mud, 
and once or twice I saw girls playing cat’s cradle, but unfortu- 
nately I did not inquire into it. String play was a method of 
divination among the Actecs.*4 

The younger men play cards, of course with the Spanish pack 
that consists of forty cards—1 to 7, sofa (knave), caballo (horse- 


63 Played today at Tehuantepec by little girls, who also skip rope. Tehuante- 
pec boys play marbles and spin tops, casting the top toward a mark made by 
spittle, the one making the closest throw having the right to break up the spins 
of the other tops. 


64 Sahagtn, p. 27; see p. 534, n. III. 
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_ man), and rey (king), the suits, gold, clubs, swords, and hearts. 
The game, as far as I observed, is not played for money.® The 
older people have no diversions, not even that of telling folk 
tales. Tales may be told by “travelers” on their trips; but in 
town no occasions are dedicated to story-telling. At Tehuante- 
pec wakes, the old men tell long tales, from evening to dawn. 
Wakes at Mitla were ideal occasions for story-telling, as were 
the long-drawn waits of the tedious wedding night which for the 
bridal party proper may not even be relieved by drinking or 
smoking; but story-telling at these times is never in order. Nor 
is it pastime of an ordinary evening. No family circles form, 
as on theranches of the Castellanos, to listen to tale or song. Em- 
ployed in the mill was a youth from the ranch of Tanivé, who 
of an evening would drone a ballad to a guitar. That was the 
only singing I heard in Mitla (apart from Don Rafaél’s sweet 
voice), and the only guitar playing merely for pleasure. Usu- 
ally the family goes to sleep soon after the evening meal; there 
is no evening visiting. Abroad are only a few stray bachelors 
looking for girls, and the band of youthful police. Streets and 
yards are as empty of life on warm, moonlit nights as on nights 
which are dark or inclement. 


MARRIAGE 


Boys and girls do not play or go around together at any age. 
In school the boys and girls are in separate classes,® and on such 


6s The usual lottery games appear at the fiesta, but they are run by Castel- 
lanos, and their chief patrons are Don Rafaél and other foreign husbands or 
visitors. Neither at this time or any other time is there horse racing to bet on. 
The cock fight introduced one year by Don Rafaél, a Mitla cock against a cock 
of Tlacolula, attracted the interest of only a small mestizo or near-mestizo circle. 
“Qué barbaridad!” exclaimed an india. No sport, no gambling or betting, no 
racing or competitive games, and, as we shall see, no political factions, Mitla 
is an unageressive town. Perhaps from many such unaggressive Indian com- 
munities developed the easy-going temperament of the Mexican people, which 
distinguishes them from the self-assertive and overbearing Spaniard and the 
American advertiser and exploiter. 


66 The lower grades of the newly introduced federal school are coeducational, 
and it is said that because of this some families are not sending their children 
to school. In highly hispanicized circles throughout the Republic coeducation 
has been violently resisted. 
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formal occasions for meeting as weddings, wakes, or mayordomias 
younger people outside of the household concerned participate 
but little. Opportunities for acquaintance are restricted within 
the family or family connection or within the families of god- 
parents. And in these circles sex relations are very strictly pre- 
cluded. Marriage into the family of godparents, at least the 
godparents of baptism and of marriage, is taboo—se respeta!™ 
And as long as kinship is recognized in either paternal or mater- 
nal line, marriage is out of the question.” 

Recognition of kinship may be quite restricted. Names of 
ancestors are not well remembered. ‘“We know the names of our 
fathers and mothers, but not of our grandparents,” remarked 
Eligio. Of our grandparents who died long ago, he should have 
said, of course. His mother did not know her deceased grand- 
parents’ names. 

However, curiously enough kinship may be recognized even 
when the names of the connecting kin are forgotten or even when 
it is forgotten how the connection came in. Eligio knows, for 
example, that he is related to Pedro Santiago, and not for a mo- 
ment would he think of marrying a daughter of Pedro; but how 
he is related to Pedro, Eligio does not know. As for Agapito 
Santiago, neither Eligio nor his mother knows how he is related 
to them, and here there is uncertainty as to whether or not one 
or the other might have married him or his daughter. Petronila 
is inclined to think not, for her mother told her they were re- 
lated. On the other hand, Rosa Santiago is not considered a 
relative by Eligio, although Rosa calls both Agapito and Pedro, 
tio, uncle. Rosa thinks she could marry a son of Pedro, but not 
of Agapito. In these circumstances a clanship system would 
obviously be a great convenience. Possibly that institution de- 


67 Anciently a compadre and comadre had sexual relations. They started to 
go to the west, and when the sun came out (at its creation, see p. 289) they were 
changed into two stones—piedra comadre and piedra compadre, as an example, 
como ejemplo. These two pinnacles are near San Pedrillo. The same legend of 
retribution was told me about two stones on the road to the sanctuary of el 
Sefior de Chalma in Morelos. 


68 Gen. II, 13 (App. A) could not marry Gen. II, 10, her mother’s father’s 
brother’s son, or his sons, Gen. II, 15-17, or their sons. 


 swinishness 
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veloped to meet just such circumstance—a sense of kinship pre- 
clusive of marriage, together with a short genealogical memory. 

The sense of restriction appears to be quite independent of 
the church rule which does not apply beyond third® cousinship. 
The idea of getting permission from the church for marriage be- 
tween second and third cousins, an idea familiar in mestizo 
circles, is quite unfamiliar at Mitla. The restriction is wholly 
a family affair. Were a youth to make overtures to a girl in ignor- 
ance of an existing kinship, when his father enlightened him his 
suit would cease. “No case of cousin marriage has ever oc- 
curred.” This kinship exogamy appears to me to be stated and 
held to as firmly as in any group I know of, whether or not it is 
characterized by other incest rules, let us say by clan exogamy. 

Outside of kinship and pseudo-kinship or godparent restric- 
tions on marriage choices there are no restrictions, either exog- 
amous or endogamous. Men and women from several other 
Zapoteco-speaking towns are married into Mitla, and Mit- 
leyenos are married out. Urbano’s sister was married to a man 
at San Baltazar; and a San Baltazar woman has married a 
Mitleyeno; there are foreign wives from Totolapa (1), Nejapa 
(2), San Juan Lagarsia (1), Santo Domingo del Valle (1), Santa 
Maria Alvarrados (1), and foreign husbands from Santiago el 
Borracho (1), Ocotlin de Morelos (1), San Pedro Cajones 
(1), San Miguel Alvarrados (1). The grandfather of José 
Bautista came from Matatlan. Librada Mendes, the most 
beautiful of Mitleyenas, is married to a man from Tlacolula, 
Izak, nicknamed e/ Cariso, who is not Zapotecan, whatever 
else he is. There are at least four other Tlacolula husbands, 
probably more, and one Tlacolula wife. There have been inter- 
marriages with the people of the Rancho del Cerro, and the 
son of the hacendado of Xaaga is not the only man from the 
hacienda who has married into Mitla. Two Mixe, one man, one 
woman, have married into town. This list Eligio and I drew up 

69 Both at Mitla and Tehuantepec, according to Roberta, fifth cousins, the 
fifth ramos from primos hermanos, may marry. Julian of Tehuantepec said that 


if you married a cousin of any degree, and later got into a fight, your enemy 
might say, “Who are you? You married within your family—a porqueria, 


1? 
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from our house map, but some foreign intermarriages were prob- 
ably overlooked or unknown, as in the case of my own comadre, 
Ligul, who had a child by a “traveler” from Jalapa. The mating 
history of the Zapotecan “traveler”? would be quite as difficult 
to keep track of as that of the American traveling man. 

In the small mestizo group consisting of the Quero and 
Monterubia families there is, needless to say, an attitude in 
favor of mestizo as against indio marriage. None of the Quero 
family for at least two generations has married into the town 
with one exception, and that son was said to have suffered in 
consequence in the inheritance of the family estate. It is fairly 
certain that Dofia Angélica, who herself married a man without 
any Indian blood, will entertain no offer of marriage from an 
indio for her young niece Lidia. Although the Monterubias have 
married into the town for two generations, they were displeased 
when a daughter recently married an indio neighbor. 

I notice that a good many marriages take place between 
neighbors, where the chances of casual meetings are good. 
Deliberate meetings have to be surreptitious. Were a couple to 
be seen anywhere together there would be gossip, and so “‘in a 
secret place a boy and girl will meet and talk.”” Sometimes a 
man will pay a woman to arrange with a girl to meet him in the 
woman’s house, and I surmise that the mothers of celibates are 
complaisant arrangers. 

If the couple want to get married, the boy will speak to his 
father or mother, who will send one of the professional go- 
betweens,” a huehuete (Z., betsg6l,7 old brother), to the girl’s 
father to ask for her (se pide a /a novia). With him the go- 
between carries flowers and two candles for the house altar, and 
also cigarettes. Formal set speech is in order. 


7° Found also at Mixteca-speaking Cuilapam. At Cholula two of the principal 
men asked for the bride (Bandelier 2:135, n. 2; 220, n. 2). The nfiarriage go- 
between of Chan Kom is identical with the Zapotecan go-between; but the 
Mayan casamentero (no Mayan term) has no other functions (Redfield and 


Villa, pp. 73-743 374). 


™ Chagél, at Tehuantepec. Four or five of these ancianos go to ask for the 
bride. They are told to wait a few days for the answer. 
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On entering, ‘chan!™ says the go-between, and with all the 
family he turns to the altar and crosses himself, saying, “ve 
Maria Purisima!” The head of the house responds, “Sin pecado 
consevida (conservar la vida)\ Live without sin!’ The go-be- 
tween says, “Live with God!” 

Bikw‘ane ne‘ Dios rdbe‘sne‘ la’ani 
Verdadero vive 


{?? 


The house head responds, “You have come with God 
Bikw‘ane ne‘ Dios sie‘dne‘ la’ani 
Verdadero viene 
The go-between kisses the hands of all present. He says, “Does 
God grant you life and how do you pass your days?” 
Dixen jo‘sarlas Dios gude‘dni je 
Como regala tu vida pasa tu dia 
The house head responds, ‘“Well, Father. May God grant you 
life and may you pass (well )your days.” 
Gu’sak dad _gie‘blu_Jo‘sarlas Dios gude‘dni je 


Bueno papa usted regala tu vida pasa tu dia 


Go-between: “Excuse us for arriving at your house.” 


Gunlu despensar Bitsénéd da’ ranj Balar 
Hagas dispensar llegamos petate rancho sombra 


House head: “It is well, it is your house you have arrived in.” 


Gusak’ nak’ni shsalar gie‘blu  Bitsdénlu‘ 
Bueno esta tusombra usted  llegas 


Finally, after mentioning what he has brought with him, the 
go-between asks for the rose of Castile which grew in the garden 
of Paradise for the sacrament of marriage established by San 
José (see App. B). | 


7” This is the usual greeting on every occasion. 


73 Dofia Josefa recognizes the phrase as “Conceveda sin pecado original!” 
The phrase is Sin pecado concebida. 


14 Linda or milagrosa, (?) holy, a term applied to a saint, “‘as indicated by the 
suffix ni.” 
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The go-between pays three or four visits at intervals of a 
month. It is not conventional to accept at once. After the ac- 
ceptance, within a few days, relatives and compadres are invited 
by the girl’s mother to come and drink chocolate (formerly it 
was atole with brown sugar) and eat tamales de frijoles. This party 
is the (Z.) gye/nadé*.5 In Spanish it may be referred to as the 
compromiso de casamiento, the betrothal. The go-between is 
again called upon for a conventional address. 

In the go-between’s speech only two turkeys and two tablets 
of chocolate are specified as gifts to the evening’s entertainment; 
actually, more is required. The groom has to contribute three 
turkeys (at three pesos apiece) and the other constituents of 
mole, a jar of tepache, ten pesos of white bread, ten pesos of pan 
de manteca, ten pesos of sponge cake (marquesote), and a roba or 
twenty-five pounds of chocolate.” To this gye/gés (Z.)77 or guel=— ~ 
agueza, as it is called, kindred, compadres, or acquaintances may 
contribute,7* but whatever they do contribute has to be returned 
in kind at some future occasion when they are themselves con- 
ducting a wedding or a mayordomia. Whenever, after his mar- 
riage, a man moves away from his father’s house, his father gives 
him a list of the gue/agueza, for now as an independent house- 
holder he has to pay up himself on whatever is still unrequited. 

The guests invited to the gye/nad6* are referred to as regu‘san, 
a term applied to the parents of the bride and transferred to the 
guests. Later, at the wedding, if there is one, the regu‘san are 
expected to give presents of clothes and jewelry to the bride— 
shirt waist, chemise, skirt (santa negra or colorada), belt, head 
shawl, shoes (cdéci/es), earrings, necklace. The godparents of 

7s The term is puzzling—gyé‘/ means milpa, corn field; gyé/, night; do‘ or do‘ 


denotes sacred, sacrosanct, ritualistic. But some pronounce ge/nado‘, translating 
as carifio, present, the term for a present on any occasion. 


76 Tt is also Tlaxcalan custom after asking for the bride to make her family a 
present, a present of bread, meat, flowers, and seeds (Starr 3: viii, 124-25), The 
present of the Maya groom is as specific as that of the Zapotecan (Starr 3:ix, 79; 
Redfield and Villa, pp. 193-94). 


77 The etymology suggested gyé‘/, milpa, corn field; gyés, cigarette. 


78 At the Aztec wedding, to defray expenses women guests contributed man- 
fas, skirts or dresses, a form of currency (Sahagin, Book IX, chap. ix). 
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baptism’? always give the trunk which, as furnishing, is next in 
importance to the altar table. The godmother of confirmation 
gives the grinding stones. The night of the wedding, or rather 
at an early hour of the morning, when the bride is formally 
escorted from her father’s house to the house of her groom, all 
these presents, including the trunk, the donors, the regu‘san, 
place on top of their heads and carry from the one house to the 
other,® stopping at every turn of the road to dance. 

It is the gye/nadé which is the decisive celebration, ot the 
wedding. The day after the gye/nadé",1.e., Sunday, the gye/- 
nado‘ always being on Saturday, the girl goes to live with the 
boy. They begin to save money, but they may have one or 
two children before they can afford, if then, to celebrate the 
wedding. 

For remarrying widows there is no gye/nadé’. “They arrange 
for themselves.” 

In the mountain towns, as well as in the Valley, gye/nad6‘ is a 
familiar custom.” At San Miguel the groom contributes, if he 
is poor, six pieces of bread and eight pounds of chocolate; if rich, 
ten pieces of bread and half.a roéa of chocolate. The godfather 
gives the bride a head shawl or a chemise. At Santo Domingo 
the groom, when he and the girl’s parents are rich, pays ten sides 

77 Among rich people at Tehuantepec the bride receives a gold necklace 
worth as much as three hundred pesos. If the people are poor, the necklace may 


be hired, by the godfather.» Note the importance of the gold necklace in the bride 
gifts of the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 193). 


80 At Cholula there is or was a like procession with the presents (Bandelier 
2:135-36). 

8 S., casamiento, Z., gyélguchna’a; gyé‘l, milpa, corn field; guch, break through 
as chicken through egg or as plant up through the earth; gyé‘/guchna’a is trans- 
lated in Spanish, mi/pa broto mano, field, germinate, hand. 


8 Jt is familiar at Tehuantepec (M.F.W., I [1925], No. 6, pp. 23-27), at 
Ojitlan in northern Oaxaca (M.F.W., II [1926], 44), also among the Mixes who 
refer to the custom by a Spanish term, prenda, gift. The groom or his father may 
make a special gift of food and drink to the girl’s parents, but the observance of 
the prenda is in the groom’s house or in the house of his father. The celebration 
lasts three days. The groom gives jewelry to the bride (Beals 2). 

An equivalent ceremony is observed at Tepoztldn (Redfield 3:140-41), by 
“the rich” among the Quiché (Bunzel), and by the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield 
and Villa, p. 193) and of Honduras (Thompson 1 : 80). 
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of beef. Among poor people the groom pays five sides of beef and 
money—thirty to sixty pesos. Buying and selling, comprar and 
vender, are the terms used, and both from direct accounts and 
various references by my hosts it was quite plain that downright 
marriage by purchase was customary. The daughter of Pedro 
Lorenzo was sold for sixty pesos; his daughter-in-law was bought 
for thirty pesos, from the Mixe town of San Pablo Ayutla. A 
girl is about eleven when she is asked for by the go-between. 

At San Miguel and at San Baltazar, girls marry from fifteen 
to eighteen, and this is about the age at Mitla, although Mitla 
girls may marry as young as twelve, before first menstruation, 
which occurs about fourteen or fifteen. The Zapotecan term for 
bride is chap‘, which is the term applied to a girl between twelve 
and fourteen. Groom, in Zapoteco, is 47’in, boy. 

January, February, and March are the popular months in 
Mitla for weddings. In more rigidly Catholic communities 
weddings are not celebrated in Lent, but in Mitla Lent is a 
favored season for weddings. 

The first year I was in Mitla there were but three weddings, 
but the following year, with the advent of the new priest, who 
reduced the fee from fifteen pesos to two pesos for the poor and 
four, for the rich, not to speak of the prestige he gave to church 
ceremonies, there were fifteen weddings or more, all retroactive, 

so to speak. I went to most of them, that is, to one part of the 
celebration or another, an elaborate, six-day celebration. No 
celebration was quite like another, but it would fatigue, perhaps 
bewilder, the reader to follow the series, so I will describe the 
most typical celebration, noting some variations. This variabil- 
ity or flexibility is of itself interesting, whether it is a Mitleyeno 
trait or merely indicates a breakdown of custom. 

The evening before their wedding, Dolores and Rufino and 
their godparents go to church to confess. As if I were one of the 

83 Nor is the practice confined to mountain Zapotec. At Santiago Istetaltepec 
“they ask for the bride with money,’ > with fifty pesos. 

“Travelers” to the mountain towns report a marriage by service, the youth 
working for the girl’s family two or three years before he may sleep with her. 


Marriage by service is a Mixe custom (Beals 2) and was formerly practiced by 
the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 87). 
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regu‘san \ have taken my gift of cotton cloth for a skirt to the 
bride’s house*+ and then I go to the groom’s house to watch the 
bridal party enter on their return from the church. The party 
come in very formally, all kneeling at the altar. As they rise, 
formal greetings are exchanged between the godfather and the 
groom’s father. The bridal party all kiss the hands of the 
groom’s father and others of the household. They take seats at 
the long table. The groom’s father blesses the food, making the 
sign of the cross. Chocolate, rolls of yellow bread, and sponge 
cake are served as the first course, then mo/e and fortillas. After 
eating, the party stand, turn to the altar, and make the sign of 
the cross. The godfather and groom’s father again interchange 
formal speeches and the bridal party leaves. 

Meanwhile in come two men with armfuls of the leaves and 
flowers which are to be used in the wreaths and bouquets. The 
men place their loads under the altar and then kiss the hands of 
the bridal party, each cupping in his hands the hand he kisses. 
These gardeners (S., huerto; Z., werter) have just returned from 
the “garden” in the heights to the north called Gidd’le‘. Here 
grow the plants of the festive dance—gisa’ or fandango flower, a 
small red bloom, gito‘,®5 a yellow bloom. These two are made up 
into bouquets for the guests of wedding and mayordomia, and 
the wedding necklaces are made of gibiersah, a small-leafed plant 
smelling like pennyroyal.® The two “gardeners” are any men 
the host selects. They not only gather the plants but have entire 
charge of making up the wreaths and bouquets and of distribut- 
ing them. They are not paid for these services but are merely 
included among the wedding guests, and, like the others, enter- 
tained with food and drink and cigarettes. The night before their 
trip to the mountains they come to the host’s house for the 


84 In Castilian usage wedding presents are made after vespers, and this was 
done at the first Spanish wedding celebrated for an Indian notable (Ricard, 
p. 141). 

85 S., for del Nifio or flor del santo de pascua (Angélica). 

86 S., Hierba de borracho, herb of the drunkard, said to be the same plant as 
gito‘ or flor del Nifio, i.e., the bloom and the leaves of the same plant have differ- 
ent names in Zapoteco and in Spanish. I have not identified the plant, but it 
may be sedum (see Redfield 3:131). 
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tortillas, mescal, and cigarettes they will take with them on their’, 
start at dawn. At the mountain “garden” they put down a 
tortilla or some bread, also a cigarette, for the plants,*? and pour 
some mescal, On their return a camarazo, gunpowder, is set off, 
and for the first time the Jar of tepache is opened and after the 
blessing (App. B) the first drink given to the “gardeners.” It 
is for them to say whether the distillation is too strong or too 
weak, or whether it is du/ce, sweet. After this ritual tasting,** the 
tepache is served generally. 

Following upon the entrance of the “gardeners” there enters 
a large group of men and women, compadres and kindred of the 
groom’s family, the men carrying on their heads baskets of bread 
and sponge cake. The party take seats at the table from which 
the bridal party has withdrawn and, after the blessing, are served 
the same meal. | 

After supper the bride and her godmother go to the inn for 
the bride’s hair to be put up on hairpins. This night the bride 
should spend at her parents’ house. At Tlacolula she stays over- 
night with her godmother. Before she leaves, early the next 
morning, her mother or godmother gives her a blessing. In 
mestizo circles it is believed that should the bride’s mother weep 
at this time, the bride’s life will be unhappy. Es cierto, it’s true, 
opined Dofia Angélica, for her grandmother wept when she 
blessed one of her granddaughters and that girl was forever after 
unhappy. 

I do not know if Dolores actually spent the night at her 
mother’s house, since she was not a virgin bride. I did not see her 
again until early the next morning when she came to be dressed 
at the inn, with both her godmothers. As usual, the wedding 
dress and veil are hired from the ladies of the inn, at four pesos, 
payable by the godmother. (The practice is coming in for the 
groom to pay; in mestizo circles the groom gives the bride her 


87 At San Juan Teotitlan the “gardeners” who fetch gito‘ (at mayordomias) 
also put down a chicken. 


88 Tt is probable that formerly at this ritual an offering was spilled or Seired 
on the ground. See p. 203. 
Ritual-tasting was an Aztec practice (Sahagin, p. 47). 


| 
| 
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- trousseau and her entire bridal costume.®® The gye/nad6" is laps- 


ing and this leaves the groom free to assume other wedding 
obligations.) Dolores has two sets of godparents, the padrino 
and madrina de aras, who supply, besides the bridal dress, the 
“dower’’ used in the church service, and the padrino and madrina 
de velas, godparents of the candles. The godfather of the candles 
supplies and carries the candles to the church, and pays for the 
cadena, the silver chain, which is worn three days by the groom 
and then returned to the godfather. 

The bridal party starts for the church—in front the band, in 
two single files, playing the usual march, “Zacatecas,” then the 
bride® and groom, and behind them the two godmothers fol- 
lowed by the two godfathers.* The bride is carrying a bouquet 
of flowers from Angélica’s patio, an innovation. The groom had 
told Angélica he wanted his novia to look muy chula, very 
charming, and so Angélica introduced the bridal! bouquet, show- 
ing the bride how to carry it, not too far forward. All along the 
way people come out from their houses to look on, little groups 
of old and young standing at the hedges or in the doorways. 

At the church the wedding party stands at the portal—groom, 
bride, godmother and, facing them, godfather, priest, and 
sacristan. The sacristan carries cross and aspergill. The priest 
asks each if she or he wants the other, and if there 1s an impedi- 
ment. Then he counts the money” in the silver platter borne 
by the godfather. He asperses the money, giving some pesos® to 

: The Aztec bridegroom gave his bride five mantas (Sahag&n, Book VI, chap. 
XXI11)}. 

9 Formerly the bride was carried to the church in a “chair,” which was called 
ye’k, cage. There is a sedan chair in the church of Matatlan. 


The Aztec bride was carried by a matron on her back (Sahagin, p. 71), or ina 
litter (Thompson 2:46). 


%* For the more conventional grouping of all four abreast, godfather, groom, 
godmother, bride, see p. 456 for the wedding of a virgin. 


92 Of which fifteen or sixteen pesos are his fee. 


9 There should be thirteen pieces of money, according to Dofia Angélica. 
These are /as aras, and represent the fortuna of the bride. The groom says: “‘Es- 
tas aras que endono en setial de matrimonia.” At her wedding Angélica’s aras were 
gold pieces. Money is used in the Tehuantepec wedding also, and returned to the 
godmother. Throughout the Republic /zs aras are a part of the wedding service, 


but the amount is not specified; the godfather gives what he wishes. 
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the groom to give to the bride who returns it to the platter. Next 
the priest takes a ring from the platter, asperses it, and with it- 
touches the little finger, ring and middle fingers of the groom, 
saying, “In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit.”” The groom puts the ring on the bride’s finger. There 
are three rings: the second is also for the bride, the third for the 
groom, to be placed on his finger by the bride. Rings, money, 
and platter are all hired or given by the godfather.%5 Now the 
priest joins the right hands of the couple, aspersing their hands. 

After aspersing the whole company, the priest withdraws to 
the altar to say mass. The wedding party follows, kneeling at 
the rail, the godmothers behind the bride, the godfathers behind 
the groom, all holding candles. By the sacristan a white and gilt 
stole (chalin)® is placed over the bride’s head and the groom’s 
shoulders, and a long silver chain is laid around their necks.9 

After the mass, the stole is removed, the chain is looped 
around the groom’s neck, and a brocaded canopy is held by four 
_ men over the heads of bride and groom, for a few minutes, until 
the priest descends with the Host to take his place under the 
canopy. The women in the church, having lit their candles, form 
two single files as usual in front of the canopy, and the procession 
encircles the church, counter-clockwise. Bride and groom walk 
on either side of the canopy. An altar boy incenses. 

During the usual dismantling of the altars after mass, the 
godmother leads bride and groom up to the high altar to kiss it. 
From the altar flowers she takes a marigold and passes it over 
the bridal pair, over head and face, a common way of conveying 
a blessing. 


94 In rings owned permanently the bride’s name is inscribed in the groom’s 
ring, and the groom’s name is inscribed in the bride’s rings, which she wears on 
the middle finger of her left hand. Three rings are also used at Tehuantepec. 


% According to Roberta Pablo the money—12 pesos—is put up by the god- 
mother. There are two wedding godmothers—the madrina de dinero and the 
madrina de velas who pays for the chain. The chain is rented for three days from 
the church, and then returned by the godmother. 

% At Tlacolula and Oaxaca, a ribbon is substituted. At Tehuantepec, the 
stole is used. 


9? Tehuantepec usage, also. But Roberta asserted that neither chain nor 
stole is used at Tehuantepec. 


; 
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Now the bridal party starts back to town, the band playing 


in front, followed by the groom and bride walking together, and 


all the godparents behind. I have gone ahead to the house of the 
godfather. When the music is heard, the old man in charge lays 
down a mat in front of the altar and kindles the copal in the 
censer.9® Enter the bridal party, the bride leading. All kneel on 
the mat, pray, and make the sign of the cross. Then they em- 
brace the members of the household and take seats along the 
wall bench or form. The bride puts her bouquet on the altar, 
where flowers belong. The saint’s image has been wreathed with 
marigolds. | 
From the groom’s house arrive Pedro Santiago, the Auehuete, 
and another man, wearing leafy necklaces. Pedro gives the 
formal invitation to come to the groom’s house; our old man 
responds. The two messengers leave. A table is brought in and 
breakfast is served—chocolate, white bread, yellow bread, and 
sponge cake, followed by mole, tortillas, and chocolate de atole. 
Food and drink are served in porcelain ware, in individual bowls 
or cups; as usual, no knives, forks, or spoons are used, the rolled 
tortilla serving, as among the early peoples, for spoon or fork. 
The old man blesses each course (see App. B). He faces the altar 
and with his palms together motions from the altar to the table 
and then makes the sign of the cross over the heaped up dishes. 
The band has played one piece, that played when the bride 
is supposed to give the groom the first bite from her bread, and 
the groom to give the bride the first bite from his.° After this 
piece the band proceeds to the house of the groom to eat. (For 
the blessing, see App. B.) Thence the band will go to the house 
of the bride to bring her family, a@ traer /a familia, to the groom’s 
house to eat. Again the band will eat. 
Meanwhile, in the godfather’s house, after the breakfast of the 
9 The early Aztecs burned incense for their guests (Joyce, p. 82), and groom 
and bride incensed each other (Thompson 2:46). 


9 This practice is lapsing. I did not observe it carried out at any wedding, 
and Angélica did not even know about it. At San Dionisio the exchange is of 
flowers. Bride and groom sit at either end of a mat, exchanging their flowers. 

The exchange of first food is observed by the Mayas (Starr 3:1x, 79). It was 
an Aztec custom (Thompson 2:46). 
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bridal party, arrive some of the godfather’s connection, relatives 
and compadres,™ with gifts of money or cigarettes. To them, 
too, the breakfast is served. As usual, the food that is left over 
is carried away. Most of the women bring white cloths for this 
purpose, but one guest borrows a basket to carry her surplus.™™ 
While these guests are eating, the ladies of the bridal party sit 
together, in chairs, and from time to time the godmother of the 
candles nurses her two-year-old child. Muy flaca, very thin and 
lifeless, is this godmother. The guests talk and joke, but except 
when I talk with them the bridal party is rather silent. In the 
middle of the afternoon the band arrives to escort the bridal 
party to the house of the groom, to eat dinner (Pl. XX). 
Before they arrive I go to the groom’s house, joining the 
women in the cook shed. About twenty women are at work. 
There are two fires, one for hot water for the incessant dish- 
washing, one for the huge cauldron of Aigadito into which twelve 
turkeys’? will have gone. One woman is beating the chocolate 
to a froth, using a green glaze pitcher of Azompa pottery, and the 
chocolate beater of the country. The groom’s mother presides, 
passing out the replenished dishes to the young men who serve 
the table. We all sit on mats, and there is much talk and gaiety. 
Someone fetches me a leafy necklace and a bouquet. My amber 
beads are admired: “From China.”—‘“‘How much did they cost 
in that pueblo?” We smoke, and a gourd of fepache is passed 
around. In this as in all the ceremonial kitchen parties I was to 
join, the work is well organized, very orderly and clean, and 
there is a spirit of cheerful co-operation which is peculiarly 


100 These and all wedding guests, /os invitados, are called go‘nech, hispanicized 
golaneche. The same term is applied to the guests at a mayordomia. Guests are 
expected to do a part in the household work or service for three days before the 
feast and for three days afterward. If you stayed a shorter time or merely 
dropped in, people would “talk,” saying you had come only for the food. 


71 In one of the Aztec ceremonies the women carried home with them the 
food that was left over (Sahagin, p. 103). At Ojitlan in northern Oaxaca guests © 
bring a bowl to carry away the food (M.F.W., IT [1926], 45). Compare a some- 
what equivalent practice among the Lacandones (Tozzer 1:123) and Tarahu- 
mara (Bennett and Zingg, p. 308). . 


02 Turkey was a festal dish among the Aztecs (Thompson 2:39), as it is to- 
day at Tepoztlan. 
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agreeable (Pl. XXI). Never a hurried or harsh word or sign 
of discontent! 

From the main house we see the regu‘san, the bride’s people, 
depart, after embrace, blessing (see App. B), and dinner. Some 
of the regu‘san are carrying on their heads baskets of the left- 
over food. , 

Now the bridal party arrives with the band from the house of 
the godfather. Camarazo as they enter the yard, and the men 
there remove their hats. The band goes to its special bower; 
the bridal party enters the house. All of the party kneel before 
the altar, saying a prayer. Then the couple are embraced by the 
godparents and all the guests. The “embrace” is the Mexican 
embrace depersonalized or formalized, the head moved forward 
perfunctorily, first to one cheek of the person saluted, then to 
the other. In some cases there is actual contact with arms to 
shoulders, but generally neither face nor body is touched. Physi- 
cal contacts are not agreeable to the Indian. 

To all present the huehuete, Pedro Santiago, makes an 
address; then the bridal party sits down to the table for dinner. 
The band plays. After the party finishes eating (it is etiquette 
for the bridal couple to eat little, giving their portions to the 
godparents), they go into the kitchen where all the women rise, 
to be embraced and thanked. Gish do’! Gish do’! Sacred words, 
words of God! 

Early in the evening the band goes again to the house of the 
godfather to fetch the bridal party to the groom’s house. This 
time the godfather brings with him his rega/o, his present, of 
drink, zepache and mescal. The godmother brings her present of 
confetti. As soon as the music is heard approaching, Pedro 
spreads the mat in front of the altar and kindles the copal. The 
party arrives and kneels in prayer, after placing their jars and 
bottles in front of the altar. Standing to one side of the altar 
Pedro makes the prayer-speech. The bridal party sits down on 
the bench along the wall. The regu‘san are present and the 
bride’s father now approaches the altar to bless the liquor. Three 
men? begin to circulate among the guests, one carrying the jar 


13 One of them is a consuegro, they tell me; his son is married to the bride’s 
sister. 
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of tepache, one with glasses, one with a box of cigarettes. The 
bride’s father 1s given the first drink. He holds his glass out 
toward the godfather who blesses it. Everyone holds out his or 
her glass for a blessing, either by the man who proffers the glass 
or by the bride’s father; everyone but the bridal party, who may. 
not drink (or smoke) this entire night.’ 

As the evening wears on, between nine and ten o’clock, the 
bridal party goes to the bride’s house, carrying gifts of flowers, 
drink, and the constituents of mo/e, including live turkeys, which 
are borne by some little boys, each carrying one on his back.”s 

In her parents’ house the bride is to be given her wedding 
presents and, kneeling at the altar, to receive counsels and 
blessings. Dolores is in tears as her father and then her uncle 
declaim. They have been drinking and their speech is emotional, 
incoherent, and repetitious.% The bridegroom shows impatience 
as the father sobs and the uncle rambles on. Finally he shuts up 
the old man by taking his hand to kiss. The bride’s mother has 
nothing to say, but like father and uncle makes the sign of the 
cross, very diligently, four or five times, over both bride and 
groom, on top of head, at neck and shoulders, and on forehead and 
face. In these dendiciénes, as in others, the hand is first mo- 
tioned from the direction of the saint on the altar, in this case 
La Virgen de la Soledad, to the recipient of the blessing. 

The wedding presents, /os trastos (Z., shten jab, her things, 
bride) are to be carried to the groom’s house. Mitla’s only dance, — 


104 A prave demeanor was expected of the Aztec bridal couple, for four days 
(Thompson 2:46). For four days the parents, etc., feasted together (Sahagin, 
Book VI, chap. xxiii). 


75 At the conclusion of the Tlaxcalan wedding the groom sends a great basket 
full of food, especially turkey, to the bride’s family, The Tlaxcalan celebration 
appears to resemble the Zapotecan—the same early-morning bridal procession 
through town, a feast of ritual food at the house of the godparents, another feast 
in the afternoon at the groom’s house, dancing (and singing) for two days 
(Starr 3: viii, 124-25). 


106 Counsels are supposed to be given the bridal couple; but the mode in this 
wedding may not be characteristic. However, the Aztec bride is described as 
weeping and as being the recipient of prolonged counsels (Sahagdn, Book VI, 
chap. xxii1). Tarahumara parents make wedding sermons (Bennett and Zingg, 


P+ 375). 
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IsIDORA, THE curandera 


She is holding a white pigeon; on the wall hangs a wooden bird cage 
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the quasi-quadrille or fandango, is now danced, several times, 
to the tune of the jarabe zapateo, the national dance tune, with 
mescal and cigarettes served to us between dances. The last time 
the bridal party dances too, and each of the bride’s party carries 
his or her wedding present in this performance, e/ baile con los 
trastos, the dance with the furnishings. Most of these are small 
articles or packages carried in the hand, but the trunk or wedding | 
chest and its trestle have to be carried on the back, carried by 
the godfather who has given it or by his representative. For- 
ward and back, forward and back! I am standing in line next 
the man with the chest and have to guard against its corners; 
also against a hole or two in the rough ground of the yard on 
which the bonfire throws a fitful light. In one corner is a stand 
of tall, pink oleanders. 

The band passes out into the road, and we follow with our 
presents, to line up and dance again at a turn of the road, and 
still again at another corner. Had there been more corners there 
would have been more repetitions of the dance. In the yard of 
the groom’s house we dance again. We stand in two rows, danc- 
ing the one-step, forward to partner and back, now and again 
changing places. Partners are of the same or opposite sex, in- 
differently; but the dancer is essentially self-centered, paying 
little or no attention to partner, and there is no emotional dis- 
traction. The music and probably the step of this fandango are 
Spanish; the spirit is Indian.7°7 

The groom’s mother stands within the house to receive the 
presents, the smaller articles being placed at once inside the 
chest. There is more drinking, mescal, without formality, the 
men urging the drink.upon the women, who refuse again and 
again. One woman takes a mouthful and spits it out. Except for 
this urging, the men are mannerly enough, even when quite 
drunk. All but Lucio, the son of the godfather. He lurches into 
the corner where two infants have been put to sleep on the 
ground, and alarms their mothers. He says something discour- 


107 This dance is familiar to the Mixes (Beals 2). In Chiapas, in the carnival 
dance or dance of San José, two couples, also the leader and little girl, face each 
other, moving slowly back and forth, from one foot to the other (Starr 3:1x, 124). 
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teous, a groseria, to a woman who, as he is dragged away by two 
men, jumps up in anger and gives him a blow with her fist on 
the back. His father reproaches him vehemently, and with 
others tries to make him leave the house. As Pedro comments 
to me later, when a man gets drunk he should go away and not 
stay and quarrel. As for Lucio, adds Pedro, he is inocente, a very 
‘little goes to his head; people should soothe him, not hit him. 
Pedro speaks from the heart. 

After this little commotion, time drags. Dancing in the cool 


air has helped me to stay awake, but the music fails after. 


3 a.M., for the musicians doze. I have a watch and every half- 
hour or so someone asks me the time. Everybody is weary, there 
is no talk, no story-telling, and for several not even a cigarette, 
I set my watch on an hour but that does not help; asking the time 
has been merely an expression of boredom, for it is the dawn 
that times the program. 

At last the stars dim, and the bridal party goes out to dance 
fandango. It is the first time they have danced, excepting the 
godfather of the candles, who once danced with me because, 
said he, he wished to have danced with an Americana. He “‘cut 
in’’.to do so, and afterward Lorenza explained to me that he 
was allowed to do so because he was de familia, of the family; 
an outsider would not have been thus privileged, un extranjero, 
no! | 


In this dance by the bridal party the bride dances with the | 


padrino de aras, the groom with the godmother, the godfather 
of the candles with the bride’s mother, the godmother with the 
bride’s father. In conclusion the godmother (de aras) throws 
confetti from her basket, to be scrambled for by the boys and 
men who have been all night in the yard or who are merely 
passing by in the road. 

Now the bridal party withdraws to the nitchien: whence is to 
take place /a entrega de la novia. The guests are given fresh 
bouquets, and then, two by two, waving the bouquets in front 
in a motion of invitation, and stepping forward and back, we 
dance backward in front of the bridal couple who walk very 
slowly from door of kitchen to door of house, a stage walk across 


Se Eo 
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the yard. This is the “reception of the bride.” The couple kneel 
down on the mat before the altar and the smoking copal. As 
they kneel there the godfather gives counsels to the groom. He 
is not to abandon his parents or his wife. He is to safeguard the 
house. He is to work. He is not to loaf in the streets. After the 
godfather gives his blessing, the groom’s father admonishes the 
groom to give heed to his godfather. He gives his blessing and 
the groom’s mother gives hers. | 

The bride withdraws to a corner to change her costume, sub- 
stituting the manta colorada, etc., for all her rented finery. 
Breakfast is served the guests, after which the band escorts the 
godparents back to their house. The party carries the turkeys 
and the other constituents of mo/e, which the groom is presenting 
to the godparents. 

During this day, dancing and feasting are renewed at the 
groom’s house. Two days of feasting at the godparents’ house 
on the mole of the turkeys given by the groom follow, and then 
two days at the house of the bride’s parents to eat the turkeys 
sent them also by the groom. To both houses the bridal couple 
carry flowers, soft drinks, mescal, tortillas. After the late dinner 
they dance fandango until late in the evening. On the third day 
the godfather has gone to fetch the chain from the groom. 

Processions, dancing, feasting, cooking, and accumulating an 
account which it will take a long time to liquidate, a Mitla 
wedding 1s an elaborate affair. What if it cannot be afforded? 
Either the costs of entertainment are reduced to a minimum, as 
at Teresa’s wedding, which is described in chapter x, or people 
get married at dawn, a /a madrugada, and the costs are reduced 
from 200 to 600 pesos (the usual cost of a wedding), to about 
s0 pesos. But mostly, for one reason or another, there is no 
wedding at all. Neither remarrying widows, of whom there are 
few, or remarrying widowers, of whom there are many, have a 
second wedding; and young couples may postpone a wedding in- 
definitely, unless the father of the groom is a “‘rich man’’ or, as 


: in the case of the father of -Aurora,™® entertains the somewhat 
; unusual idea that a girl should be wedded before she is mated. 


708 See p. 457. 
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What happens if the girl’s family rejects the suit? Either the 
girl acquiesces or the boy steals her, se roba. In Mitla I think 
the girl generally acquiesces; in the mountain towns and on the 
Isthmus, both at Cuchitan and at Tehuantepec, she often agrees 
to be stolen. The Tehuanas are notoriously bold females. When 
the families do not agree, and “‘very seldom do they agree,” it 
was said at Cuchitan, “‘they steal the bride.” Frequently the go- 
between has not figured at all; zo se piden, they do not ask. At 
Tehuantepec, when the elopement is directly to the groom’s 
house, the following morning the sister of the groom or a woman 
neighbor who “knows how to talk” announces the marriage by 
carrying flowers, red flowers, red hibiscus in a gourd bowl, to the 
plaza to distribute.» Two or three months later there may be 
a wedding. 


Conjugal relations, as far as I have been able to observe, are © 


generally amiable; but if wives are not submissive and obedient 
they may be beaten, if not neglected or deserted. After calling 
on two young women whom I found living so/tera, husbandless, 
each the mother of a child, I asked Eligio why there were no men 
in the household. “They are bad women,” said he. “In what 
way? They are caring for their children; their house appears 
orderly and well kept [they inherited it from their father]; they 
are religious, their altar has fresh flowers.” ““They are very bad 
women,” he repeated, but instead of telling me of their love 
affairs,*° he added, “they were independent, they would not 
submit to the rule of their husbands, who for that reason left 
them. Here women are in the power of their husbands.” 

Eligio and probably other men do not question that they are 
the superior sex, and I have seen Eligio lord it over his wife and 
mother, giving them curt orders or telling them, as some do 
children, how to behave. “Our women do not think!” declared 

19 In Lachiguirri, if the bridegroom has found his bride to be a virgin, the 
following morning a basket of red flowers is taken out to be distributed. When 


the bride is not virginal, a previous lover may string potsherds around the house, 
as festive paper is festooned, on her wedding night. 


110 Tt was soon after the fiesta of San Pablo and their magic lanterns, signs not 
only of their solitary status, but of their mal’ vida, evil life, stood in a corner. 
See p. 240. 
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the arrogant fellow. “Es verdad?” Is that so? ‘“‘At least they 
think only of small matters, like grinding or preparing the food.” 
At this Eligio picked up his mother’s crocheting. “How much 
thinking in that?” he asked contemptuously, and quite regard- 
less of what at that moment his mother might be thinking or 
feeling. He also insisted that women were not familiar with /as 
creencias, popular beliefs. Along legendary lines his mother’s 
knowledge was indeed restricted, but in many matters of custom 
she was, as might be expected, much better informed than her 
more sophisticated son who, under my tutelage, came to consult 
her more and more. Once I pointed out to Eligio that we had 
found no man in Mitla more conversant with “the beliefs” than 
Isidora. An exceptional woman, he opined. Competent, older 
women are not subservient, and particularly women who have 
married again—men of their own choosing. Such women know 
how to control. And he mentioned our acquaintance, Margerita 
Hernandez of San Baltazar, a woman of about fifty whose prac- 
tice it was to live with a man much younger. At Mitla, where 
she lived seven years, she was said to have had three successive 
lovers. Her present guerido, whom she referred to as her nephew, 
waited on her attentively, even to bringing water for her to wash. 
Margerita was a very vigorous woman, very much alive. 
Commenting on her way of life, Eligio said it is believed that if 
an old woman lives with a young man, she grows young while 
the young man grows old; and in similar case are the old hus- 
band and young wife. “Men want young women,” and there is 
a large number of unions between widowers and younger women. 
A widower may have a woman in his house within three weeks 
of his wife’s death, again he may wait a month or a year. 
Usually elderly or even middle-aged widows do not remarry, not 
; only because they wish to honor their deceased husband, but 
| because his family would deprive them of their house. But there 
- is no formal term for widowhood, and young widows do not 
grieve for long. 
: The menopause ts said to occur about the age of forty. But 
f advancing age in woman (or man) is construed primarily by 
4 grey hair, and if a person is curious about your age and your 
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head is covered, he will ask you directly if you have grey 
hair. When a woman would ask my age and I told her to guess, 
she would ask the age of my oldest child or my youngest. Esti- 
mates of age in general may be quite wide of the mark. A girl 
of nineteen told me that she was the same age as a girl of fifteen 
because her mother had said the two girls were born the same 
week of the same year. I heard other women reckon their age by 
family events. Only in recent years have births been recorded 
by the town secretary. Except among a few of the more so- 
phisticated, there seems to be no impersonal way of reckoning 
the passage of the years. 

For the passage of the months women may find the menstrual 
period as adequate as any other. Menstruation begins early or 
late, it is said, according to the amount of the flow there is to 
be at the menstrual periods, occurring late when there is regu- 
larly a minimum flow. Normally there is less flow among indias, 
opines Angélica, than among mestizas. The townspeople are 
‘very secretive about sexual functions, added Angélica. A servant 
was very sick with fallen uterus. After Angélica’s grandmother 
finally learned about it she was begged by the sick woman not 
to tell the woman’s husband or children. In three days the 
woman died. J found Petronila reticent, not to speak of Eligio, 
whenever I asked him about anything which he considered a 
groseria, but Roberta Pablo was quite frank. She said that men- 
struation precludes intercourse, for five days, and that for six 
months after childbirth women remain continent. Of the lack of 
such a restriction at Tehuantepec Roberta was very scornful. 
There may be intercourse every night, or, among the less vigor- 
ous, two or three times a week. Of any control of conception 
there seems to be no idea. 

Demonstration of affection is rare, except toward infants; 
women kiss their babies. Lovers kiss, “but very secretly.” 
There is, however, considerable companionship on the part of 
married couples within their establishment and even outside. To 
mayordomia or wedding or wake it is proper for them to go to- 
gether, quite as much as dining out together is proper among us. 
Sitting one night at the corner of the plaza, on the big log which 
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serves for a park bench, we watched several couples go by, each 
woman carrying two large candles. “They must be going to a 
velorio,’ said Angélica. Where else would they be going with 
candles and couple by couple? Couples Aave to be invited to- 
gether to a wedding or a mayordomia; nor Is it etiquette for one 
spouse to go without the other. Conjugality in ritualistic affairs 
is even more marked among the Quiché of Guatemala. 

Fidelity in marriage undoubtedly occurs, but among the men, 
at least, it does not appear to be standardized. In Lachiguirri, 
marriage is very strict, reports Eligio, but in Mitla men are “muy 
libre,’ very free; some may have as many as seven or eight 
amantes, in quite the style of the Capital. The mistress of one 
young married man I knew lived across the road, and he spent 
most of his leisure time with her, to the unhappiness of his wife. 
His wife told her mother about it, and one day I happened in on 
the family when the mother-in-law was berating her son-in-law. 
She spoke in a spirit of indignation and angry determination, 
and he listened or responded if not meekly at least soothingly. 
The young wife walked up and down carrying her baby; she 
was in tears and now and again she sobbed aloud. “Do mothers- 
in-law quarrel with their sons-in-law in the United States?” | 
was asked later by the young man, who wished me to think that 
his mother-in-law was scolding him because he had not come to 
assist at a formal entertainment in her house. But whatever the 
mother-in-law had said was unavailing, for within the week the 
wife had gone to her father’s house, taking the baby she was still 
suckling; and she went for good. 

The angry mother-in-law had threatened to take the matter 
to the president. The president is called upon a good deal in 
conjugal troubles, more particularly for wife-beating in drunken- 
ness, a not uncommon occurrence. But when matters reach the 
point of a separation I doubt if there 1s actually any resort to 
the municipality. There was not in the case just mentioned; 
and in general opinion marriage is a family, not a town, concern. 
It is customary, as we have seen, for young children to remain 


t with the mother; circumstances permitting, an older child might 


follow the father. 
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Older couples rarely separate, but among the younger ones 
there are a good many separations, without formality..* The 
law about civil divorce is familiar to some of the younger men, 
but as yet no legal divorce has occurred. (The law about register- 
ing marriage is being followed, 1.e., when there is a church 
wedding there is a civil registration.) Separation may be formal- 
ly registered, however, in the office of the alcaldes.* Since in 
most cases there has been no wedding and often no gyelnadé‘, 
and since the theory prevails that people who are not having a 
good life together had better not stay together, quite naturally | 
they separate and find other mates. It is, in fact, a condition of 
trial marriage, in theory as in practice, for people say that where 
the couple has not lived together before it never turns out well. 

I asked Eligio if ever there was a suicide for love. Never; 
people do not care enough. “No se ilusione,” there is no illusion, 
no idealism. With several amantes, should one woman go back 
on a man, he would turn to another. Jealousy? If a man found 
another with his mistress or wife, in anger he might shoot 
(theoretically, for hardly anybody owns a gun); otherwise, had 
he only heard of the affair, either he would not credit it or he 
would leave the woman. A woman would never shoot her hus- 
band. Petronila was telling us one day about a young woman 
who had quarreled with her husband from jealousy and was now 
threatening to get a pistol to shoot him. Everybody thought the . 
idea was a great joke, and very childish. Why didn’t the girl 
leave him? 

Or she might have tried a love charm. Love charms are 
sought from the curandera, by women, but charms appear to be 
thought of also as quite individual and private affairs, very 
private indeed. Isidora, who tells fortunes with cards, advises 
her unhappy client to place the horseman of gold and the knave 
of gold in the form of a cross and facing each other, under the 
sleeping mat of her wandering man. The horseman represents 

ut As at Chan Kom (Redfield and Villa, p. 98) and quite generally in the 
Republic. — | 


1 Probably this is an old custom, Among the Aztecs separations were ar- 
ranged by the local judge (Thompson 2: 48-49). 
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the man, the knave, the woman. (In using cards as a charm or 
to divine with, the respect for the Spanish queen which pre- 
cluded her appearance in the pack, I suppose, is a loss, for there 
is none to represent a woman but the knave!) Isidora was using 
her love charm, but more from spite than from love, upon her 

own daughter-in-law. After we had finished divining she put the 
cards away in the position they had been in before she picked 
them up, in the middle of the pack placing the horseman of gold 
facing the knave of gold, and on top of the cards, thus packed, 
a stone and over all a bowl upside down. The horseman of gold 
was representing her son; the knave of gold, her daughter-in- 
law. The couple had lived together three years and they had a 
little girl. They quarreled and off went the woman to her uncle’s 
house, deserting husband and child. That seemed to suit Isi- 
dora; she did not want the woman to come back and yet here 
she was making this charm to draw her back, just to plague her. 
The charm was not yet seven days old, said Isidora, and already 
the woman wanted to return. 

Another day, in showing me her pharmacopoeia, Isidora pro- 
duced a desiccated hummingbird found on a plant-collecting 
trip. She had no hummingbird lore, and yet she felt that so 
curious a thing should be good for something. After pondering 
over it and talking with a knowing friend, Isidora decided that 
the bird should serve as a love charm. (Hummingbird in the 
folk tales is a marriage go-between; possibly that notion entered 
into the conclusions of the two women.)"3 A woman should carry 
it enveloped in a carnation until it wore away to feathers and 
bones, then she should grind the bones, mix the powder with 
table oil, and apply to her forehead. This would surely keep her 
man from forgetting her. It was a man who told me of a private 
charm (he would not admit it was his own), which consisted of 
getting a woman’s hair and putting part of it together with oil 
into a bottle very tightly stoppered, and part into handkerchiefs 
impregnated with the sweat of the woman and the man and 
made up into monos, figures, which were to be put into a Jar. 


3 The powdered ashes of a hummingbird is a Maya love charm oe 
and Villa, p. 180). 
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This charm is a sure means of keeping the woman from ever 
looking at another man. 

There are spite charms, oy¥{t-and-out spite charms, as well as 
love charms. Angry with a woman, a man may watch where she 
urinates of a morning and in that spot bury the tooth of a rattle- 
snake."4 (‘‘A rattlesnake has two teeth and no tongue.”’) The 
woman will dry up (se seca) and die, says José Hernandez of 
Matatlan; or, says Isidora, her parts will be affected, causing pus 
and then death. A man may also rub a certain herb on his hand 
and then shake hands with the woman. When she touches her 
face with her hand, pimples will erupt. These José Hernandez 
would cure by sucking. 


SICKNESS AND CURERS 


Typhoid, typhus, pneumonia, smallpox, influenza, the con- 
tagious diseases of children, and many ailments are recognized 
in a way for what they are, although, as usual everywhere, the 
symptoms are taken for the disease. But certain digestive ail- 
ments, rheumatism, headache, swollen glands, sores, “nerves,” 
may be ascribed to evil eye and to other forms of witchcraft, to 
loss of the spirit through fright, and, above all, to “‘azre.” 

Among Nahuatl-speaking communities I have heard aigre, the 
air, wind, referred to as if it were an evil spirit of the air that 
takes possession of a person;"5 the Zapotecan reference is to a 
somewhat naturalistic condition. “ire es como un viento. Hace 
movimiento en el cuerpo. Pega usted de repente, entra en el cuerpo. 
Aire is like a wind. It makes a commotion in the body. It 
catches you suddenly, it enters the body.” You may be over- 
heated, you go outdoors, the “air” hits you, aire se pega. “From 
much thinking the head is heated, then the air hits. This air 
does harm.” De tanto que piensa usted, la cabeza se caliente, en- 
tonces el aire se pega. Es aire que hace mal. And so headache is 


14 This may be a modern form of the speaking to a snake which troubled 
Father Nicolas de Leén. In his confessionary he asks: “Dost thou know how to 
speak to vipers in such words as they obey thee?” (Brinton, p. 14). 

15 Parsons 8: 338. Cf. Redfield 3:162-65; M.F.W., I (1925), No. 2, p. 18. See 
pp. 214-15. 
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usually diagnosed as due to the “air.” “Why do you think so 
_much?” asked Agustina. “You think and then the air hits you, you 
hear a drum in your head . . Sola?”—“S1."”—“Su marido?”— 
“Muerto.” —“Es razén por pensar. That is cause for thought.” 
I saw Urbano and his wife treating a sick baby for aire (Z., beh). 
The baby was described as having a violent temper, crying a 
great deal, and at such times™® the “air” strikes. The baby was 
emaciated and had an open sore (grano)"? on the cheek. Ur- 
bano’s wife dressed the sore with a dark green paste and Urbano 
then applied the leaves he had just gathered. The paste or 
poultice was made of copal trementina (gum from ocote, long- 
needled pine),"8 pes (a gum bought in Oaxaca), grease from any 
kind of animal which supplies grease for candles, romero, lily, 
and chamomile (manzanilla de Castilla). For the “air’’ Urbano 
also uses the very prickly cactus called mala mujer, bad woman, 
which is so poisonous, they say, that they would not let me 
touch it. To use it the leaves must be toasted and made into a 
powder, which is mixed with grease or almond or table oil. The 
patient is rubbed with this and then well covered up, to sweat. 
A Mitleyena who was not a curandera commended a mixture 
of tobacco, rue (S., ruda, Z., rud),"° urine,” yierba de cedron, 
and gratings from the bill of a Jitorial, a black and green bird, 
with a yellow bill, to be taken internally. (The bird bill powder 
is also medicine for heart attack.) Sharp pain, as if from thorns 
anywhere in the body, may be diagnosed as due to the “air.” 


16Tn adults referred to as “Ja muina” (Z., ja" or kadech dursh, S., se enoja 
fuerte, one gets very angry), rendering adults also subject to the “air.” Treat- 
ment consists of orange and honey, catalén and aguardiente, and a bath. The 
Aztecs prescribed a bath (Sahagin, p. 91). 


17 Cf. Redfield 3:163. Such sores Isidora diagnoses as due to exposure to 
cold air or cold water or to the sun. 


18 For pussy sores another kind of copal (Z., ya/; copal tree, yaya/) is said to 
be used, yalebe‘, copal de aire, which is a clear and very odoriferous gum, the 
kind preferred for mayordomias. Yalsorak“ is a still stronger smelling copal 
which is burned on All Souls day. 


19 Cf, Redfield 1:220. 


120 Urine taken internally or as a wash was a very common Aztec remedy 
(Sahagin, Book X, chap. xxviii). See p. 311. Used also in European medicine. 
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For this, Isidora massages with mountain-lion grease, which she 
gets from hunters. After the earthquake I heard of several ail- 
ments ascribed to aire del tremblor. In San Dionisio, a man with 
a badly swollen ankle and wrist ascribed the swelling to the “air 
of the quake.”” Had he not gone out into the air in a state of 
fright? Fright exposed him to “air,” no wonder he swelled up! 

That sickness may be caused by any kind of fright, espanto, 
is quite a general belief in Mexico. The symptoms are every- 
where much the same™'—sleeplessness, dreams, heaviness on 
awakening, apathy or listlessness, no ambition, loss of appetite. 
These symptoms rarely develop at once, but in a month or two, 
or even in a year or two. Maria told me that once when she was 
a little girl she had been knocked down by a bull. A year later 
resulté el espanto. She felt muy floja, very slack, very feeble; 
she could not sleep quietly, she would wake up with a start; she 
ached all over. The bull appeared in the copal. 

To diagnose the cause of the fright, copal is burned in water. 
On the under side of the copal will be found a picture of the 
cause of fright—a bull, a snake, a mad dog, a drunken man, etc. 
That the spirit may return, para que regresa el espiritu, if the 
place of the occurrence is not too remote, the curandera goes 
there with the patient. From a gourd the curandera takes a 
mouthful of water, which she spurts on the ground. On the place 
thus.moistened, she makes a cross with her finger nail and spurts 
more water. At the center of the cross and at the tip of each 
arm she places a cigarette, some aguardiente, a piece of copal, 
and some miniature /orti//as the size of a copper, thirteen tortillas, 
and also one egg, and a chicken which she kills on the spot and 
places on the cross. She places it there while it is still in a flutter 
and watches its position when it dies. If its head is toward the 
east, the patient will recover; if toward the west (as a person 
is buried), the patient will not recover. The chicken and the 

at But Roberta distinguished them: At Mitla, lassitude, fojera, dreams, loss 
of appetite; at Tehuantepec, headache, desmesamiento (? desmayo) del cuerpo, 
physical decay. 

122 Among the Mazatec of Teotitlan del Camino, in northern Oaxaca, in casting 


corn to divine the fate of a patient (see p. 312) if the sharp edge of the kernels 
fall toward the east the patient will recover (Seler, II, 79). 
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other things are buried, the aguardiente is poured on the ground. 
One of the deceased curanderas of Mitla used to pour a lamb 
stew and chocolate into the hole made at each tip of the cross- 
piece of the cross. The curandera of Matatlan buries an egg, 
- fourteen little sorti//as, and some pumpkin seeds. At Huila the 
cross is made of holy palm, and on to it is poured liquid from 
a chicken stew; the rest is eaten. To whom these offerings are 
made is not known; the rite is not even thought of as a rite of 
offering.™3 

On the return home the curandera beats on the ground with a 
stick, calling out: ‘Ven! Llevantate! Come! Get up!’ She is 
calling the stray spirit.4 Now in the house of the patient below 
the altar another cross is made in the ground and the two flower 
vases are removed from the house altar, filled with the green 
blades of bamboo, and set at the head of the cross on the ground. 
The lines of the cross may be filled in with blooms, black poppies 
(Mitla) or marigold (San Dionisio). Near the cross is placed 
some copal in a small bowl of water. The copal is set afire and on 
it is sprinkled little bits of shki‘bal,"° which is the nest of a bee 


123 Cf, the ground altar ritual for the evil winds of sickness among the Maya of 
Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 174). Hardly a ground altar, here, writes Dr. 
Redfield. 


24 The Aztec called a person’s spirit, his soul, sona//#, and associated it with the 
god of the day of his birth. (The Zapotec term ona for guardian spirit is obvi- 
ously derived from tona/.) The tonal could go astray, become lost, and sickness or 
misfortune would result. Tona/caualtia meant to check or suspend the fonal, 
i.e., to shock or frighten anyone. The ceremony of the shaman was called “‘the 
restitution of the tona/,” i.e., calling back the spirit. An offering of tobacco was 
made. We should note that the cross is the Mexican glyph for the tona/, the per- 
sonal spirit or natal day (Brinton, pp. 19-20, 56, 60-61, 68). But see Sahagun, 
Book IV, Introduction, where fona/li is translated “‘sun” and the diviner for 
birthdays is called tonalpouhgue, “‘sun reader.” 

Among the Tarahumara the soul may stray from its seat in the heart, causing 
sickness; the shaman has to find the stray (Bennett and Zingg, p. 259). 


125 J am not certain that when the ground cross is made at the place of fright a 
second cross is made within the house. The accounts of the distant ceremony and 
the house ceremony were confused. Possibly the flowers set in the house cross 
are substitutes for the food offerings in the distant cross. 


136 Shki‘, excrement, da/, light. No Spanish terms. Is this the “sandstone- 
copal” Redfield refers to? (Tepoztlén, p. 162, n.2). A wasp gum is burned as 
incense by the Tarahumara (Bennett and Zingg, p. 289). 
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made of grains of sand gummed together. The curandera slaps 
her right hand on the ground cross and then on the chest of the 
patient; that is, she rubs some soil from the cross on the patient, 
saying, “Ven! Llevantate!l’’ She does this three times. 

She proceeds to call at the four corners, “Jamar las cuatro 
esquinas.” Into each of the four corners of the patient’s house 
she carries a small water jar, clapping its mouth with her hand, 
and calling into it in a low voice: “Come to your house! Come! 
Don’t go anywhere else! Come directly to your house!’’”? 
Thrice she makes the circuit of the corners. 

This done, with aguardiente in her mouth she proceeds to 
suck the patient’s arms, passing her lips lightly along the flesh, 
from shoulder to wrist.28 By now the copal has finished burning 
and the curandera examines its under side for the picture of the 
cause of the fright. Finally, the water from the bowl containing 
the copal is given the patient to drink, together with an infusion 
of the herb called hierba de espanto,9 which has been well broken 
up and strained. Into this drink Urbano also puts a “red bee,”’"° 
probably the bee that makes the gummy nest. This bee belongs 
to some genus of the solitary bees. The specimen nest I obtained 
for identification contained brood cells stored with pollen. 

This cure for “fright” I found with one partial exception in 
all the Zapotecan mountain towns I visited, and likewise at 
Cuilapam, a Mixteco-speaking town a few miles south of Oaxaca, 
where espanto is referred to as chaneca, and at San Lorenzo, the 


%71In Zapoteco: delasuf guda o--o! dicherlu 
derecho ven a tu casa_ ven no vas por otro lado 
derech  roliselu guda o---o! delasuf o---o! 


derecho ven a tu casita 
The Spanish rendering was “Ven! Llevanta! Yo te vengo a traerte. Corre! Ven! 
Come! Get up! I come to bring thee! Run! Come!” 


18 The Zoque curers of Chiapas take aguardiente, rosemary, sn maize into 
the mouth when they suck. They also sprinkle the patient with aguardiente 
from the mouth. The treatment is kept up for eight or nine days (Starr 3:ix, 
125-26). 


197, kwancheb (kwan, herb, ched, fright). It is espinosillo or as it is called 
elsewhere, Aierba de soldado, soldier’s herb. It is a strong purge. (Cf. Redfield 
12223.) 

13° Insects figured in the Aztec pharmacopoeia (Brinton, p. 16.) 
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Castilian-speaking town which was settled, in part at least, by 
Mixteca. (In these two towns the bee gum was unfamiliar.) In 
Santo Domingo my host, Pedro Lorenzo, did not know about 
the usual treatment, but he had something to relate on the sub- 
ject of “fright.”’ Once while visiting in Totolapa he was suffer- 
ing from “fright” and accordingly sent a boy to leave a cock 
on the enchanted mountain near Santa Maria Alvarrados. But 
this offering to the mountain failed and Pedro applied to the 
curandero of Totolapa, who proceeded to turn a bowl upside 
down in a bow! of water and to beat on the bowl to recall the 
spirit. He did this in the middle of the room. This treatment 
was successful. 

On the Isthmus, “fright” is a familiar malady, but not the 
method of curing it by “calling the corners.” The cure, both at 
Cuchitan and at Tehuantepec, is by spurting an infusion of 
anisado and tamarind leaves on the arm of the patient, to be 
followed by massage." The patient lies down and the plants 
used are thrown into the river.3? My hypothetical headache 
was diagnosed at Cuchitan as espanto o cansera del muerto, 
fright or fatigue from the dead.%3 The curer diagnosed by 
manipulation of arms, neck, back, massaging very thoroughly in 
the case of the young man who preceded me as patient. My pre- 
scription was: La hierba de Santa Maria,34 la hierba descansa, 
senna leaves, malva de Castilla™ (Z., gish lobe’), canafisto,® roses 
of Castile, four fresh and a handful of dry—all to be boiled, and 
a cupful, with sugar, to be drunk three successive nights. 

Infusions and decoctions of herbs and other plants are every- 
where much used, for digestive and other ailments. At Mitla, for 

31 Cf, Mexican Folk-Ways, No. 7 (1926), p. 31; Redfield 3:161. At Mitla, 
Urbano also practiced massage. 


132 In anointment with herbs for /os aires at Tepoztlan, the herbs are thrown 
over the house (Redfield 3: 164). 


133 Offerings of food and a live chicken are made for “‘the airs” in Tepoztlan; 
but not for “‘fright,”’ which is caused by seeing the dead (Redfield 3: 161, 164-65). 


134 Aristolochia brevipes (Bennett and Zingg, p. 176); cf. Redfield 1:225. 
35 Mallow, Abutilon trisulcatum (Bennett and Zingg, p. 174). 
36 Canafistulo, Cassia fistula. 
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surfeit in children, the decoction of an herb called in Spanish 
biushito is drunk; the herb itamorial and a cultivated plant 
called mostransa are similarly used. As a cathartic a plant called 
huesito, little bone (Z., kuanst), is ground with tomato and 
taken. The bean cadi and flor de saur (sauco), willow flower 
(from San Miguel), are used as a purge, as is also the inside of a 
pod called espanhuela (Z., spanfuel), which comes from the 
Isthmus, and also chamomile (manzanilla de Castilla, Z., man- 
sanil shtil), which is the saint’s flower, rue, and the leaf of 
alligator pear. For stomach-ache there is a decoction of huaca 
or of hierba de cedron, or mescal with grated nutmeg is taken; 
also mint (S., Aierba buena, Z., bechtil). There is an herb for 
failing appetite, a decoction to be taken internally and external- 
ly (rubbed with alcohol over the stomach). Urbano has a 
precious root for what he calls ma/ de corazén, stomach-ache, but 
which from his description must be epilepsy (Z., yel gich retya’, 
sickness dead moment). The root is ground with water and 
taken in afole or in table oil before breakfast, three mornings. 
(Angélica prescribes deer blood for epilepsy.) For fever, Urbano 
prescribes rubbing the body with red wine, the day following 
taking a purge of milk and aceite de palo (tree oil, an apothecary 
oil), the third day taking a bath in the river. For the chills and 
fever he calls dolor célico, a contagious disease of which a person 
may die in a few hours, Urbano prescribes a quart of mesca/ and 
two lemons, and for vémito de sangre, bloody vomit, a similarly 
sudden death, a cupful of burro blood. For gonorrhea,7 mono- 
sillo blanco (Z., monosi nol {white]) (a plant with small blooms) 
is boiled and sweetened with sugar and mixed with hierba de 
pollo, chicken herb, ground and steeped in water and strained. 
The mixture is placed out overnight for the dew to fall on it,"3? 
and drunk early in the morning. Bitter oranges also are sweet- 
ened by dew and eaten early in the morning. Chico zapote, sapo- 
dilla, is also given, finely ground, for gonorrhea, as well as the 


137 Syphilis was introduced with other troubles at the Revolution, but they 
got rid of it, by herbs, says Angélica. Both she and Eligio assert there is no case 
of syphilis in town today. 


38 A common Aztec prescription (Sahagin, Book X, chap. xxviii). 
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root of chichicasle9 (Angélica). For excessive menstrual flow, a 
tea of mala mujer (Z., gye‘ch be‘d), which is the female of the 
chichicasle, is taken. You pick three leaves of this thorny “bad 
woman” with your tongue between your teeth, and boil the 
leaves in water (Angélica). For skin diseases, bathe in an in- 
fusion of elder leaves (Angélica). For e/ puje (Z., yob ren, stool 
blood), an ointment of marigold and hot oil. For bruises, a de- 
coction of the leaves of a reddish vine called in Spanish //ey (Z., 
che’i) which is used in church decoration. For cuts, a decoction 
of bark of ahuamuche (Z., wamuch).” For boils or tumors, a 
poultice of copal (parche de copal)'* is used. Copal is heated 
over a candle and smeared on a piece of paper, which is applied. 
Datura leaf and oil may also be applied. “Tumor” in the throat, 
probably goiter, is treated with “everlasting,” which in Mexico 
is called gordo lobo, fat wolf; and Angélica says “‘fat wolf’? makes 
a good gargle for a cough. The milk-like juice of a yellow- 
blooming thistle (Z., gye‘ch nis, water thorns), which grows very 
rank in the fields, is a remedy for sore eyes. For insomnia one 
should eat lettuce or make a pillow of the leaves of zapote. 
Angélica prescribes the blooms of datura'# as a soporific, and its 
leaves, for rheumatism; she prescribes copal, powdered and 
strained, with milk and the yolk of egg, for pneumonia. With 
the latter remedy she once cured a sick Mixe in two days. For 
headache, José Hernandez prescribes a poultice of turkey herb 
(S., hierba de guajolote; Z., shkwa’an be‘t), which should be 
broken up and moistened with cafa/én (spurting or spraying it 
from the mouth, three times), and applied on a leaf of the castor- 
oil plant to the back of the neck. Cure: in five hours. At Mitla 
the leaf applied with wax for headache is from the plant called 
gye‘chgusoh (Z., gye‘ch, thorn; gu, root; soh, ?), which has a small 
flower with five purple sepals and bright yellow stamens. In many 
_ places in the Republic circular patches, black, white, or brown, 


139 A Nahuatl term. Cf. Redfield 1:223. 


14° Very large tree. There are two in Mitla, transplanted from the Isthmus. 
One is in the yard of Ausencio, the bonesetter. 


t4t Copal gum was used in healing by the early Maya (Blom, p. 540). | 
42 Cf, Redfield 1:224. 
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may be seen on women’s temples, chiquiadores, for headache.*# 
Chiguiadores are used in Mitla also. They are mostly black— 
black paper, the wrapping for needles, stuck on with a gum, 
kecomaca. 

I heard of still another herbal remedy at Mitla for headache 
(and bruise) which is peculiarly interesting because of the name 
of the plant and of the way it has to be gathered, similar to the 
gathering of the wedding plants. This fruit-bearing plant 1s 
called bine’ch bidd’ (S., duendes hostia) or spirit little ones. Before 
picking its leaves you put down five or six stones'44 and say: 
““Datgél bato‘ temel shpalaglu par gak remed, grandfather, sell me 
half of your leaves to serve as medicine!’ Should the gatherer 
fail to observe this formality, the cure would not work. 

There are herbal alleviatives for the contagious diseases: for 
whooping cough, a decoction of flor de jézmin and the seed 
canifista or of datura (tolohuache), or ground up hollyhock blooms; 
for measles, a decoction of the seed /a /inasa with sweetening; for 
smallpox, after all the spots come out, a bath of agua lechuga 
(lettuce water) and ma/va and a drink of pu/gue. Lettuce water 
is a good wash for chickenpox, viruelas locas, which is considered 
a light form of smallpox (“crazy smallpox’). Even the school- 
master believed that chickenpox gave immunity from smallpox. 
For typhus or typhoid, use the pungent leaves of the tree called 
palo mulato.1 The patient should sleep on them and be bathed 
with a decoction, and also drink it, says Angélica. With this 
remedy many cases of typhoid were cured during the epidemic 
in 1910 by Angélica’s grandmother. The ladies of La Sorpresa 
know and use quite as many home remedies as do the other 
townswomen. Indeed, Angélica is considered an authority. 
Hardly a day passes that someone does not stop in at the store 
to report a malady and ask her for a remedy. I have indicated 

143 Snake skin chiguiadores are sold in Oaxaca. I was told in Mexico City that 
under these applications are bits from a saint’s picture. Cf. Redfield 1:219. 

44 A substitute, I surmise, for a food offering. 


145 An interesting expression of that spirit of conservation which is common 
in Pueblo and other Indian cultures. 


46 Bursera grandifolia (Bennett and Zingg, p. 171). 
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some of her prescriptions, but it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to distinguish thoroughly between mestizo and Indian 
pharmacopoeias. . | 
For stiffness in the cords or tendons Isidora massages. She 
uses deer grease (cebo de venado) as ointment for pain in the loins. 
_ For this, lion grease is also used. Coyote grease is good for pain. 
_ It is good for an invalid to sleep on coyote pelt. Angélica com- 
- mends this practice for rheumatism; also the wearing of a snake 
: skin around the waist. To draw out pus or blood, Isidora prac- 
| tices cupping, burning a bit of cotton inside the cup (ventosa) to 
exhaust the air and then clapping the cup over the affected part. 
She bought her cup of thick light-green glass in Oaxaca. To 
draw pus from a man’s swollen leg, José Hernandez of Matatlan 
said he made cuts in the ankle. He told the man his leg had 
swelled because he had become a Protestant. 

For bites by red ant the saliva of a pregnant woman should 
be used as ointment. Lemon with mescal is a remedy for snake 
bite, even for rattlesnake bite. Also, maguey de pasmo (Z., 
dob bilia), the sap of maguey, which is to be mixed with to- 

bacco"? from cigarros de la épera, ritual tobacco. Split maguey 
is to be applied to the wound. Against the bite of rattlesnake 
Pedro Lorenzo of Santo Domingo commended a ligature, cutting 
the flesh around the bite and rubbing in chili. For the bite of a 
mad dog, Urbano has an herb which is ground and mixed with 
pulque, to be drunk. To the bite is applied chili (chili ancho) 
steeped in vinegar. However, for rabies no one would go to 
Urbano if Laurelana were not away on a trip. Laurelana is a 
“traveler.” Her grandfather was a curandero and her remedy 
she got from her mother. It is a family secret,*4* but it is said to 
consist of a piece of organ cactus, three ants, and fifteen herbs. 
A few years ago almost the whole household of La Sorpresa was 
bitten by a mad dog. Little Dario was taken to Oaxaca for in- 
oculation, but to the others Laurelana gave for seven days a big 
cup of pulgue and herb medicine, early in the morning, on an 
empty stomach and with nothing to eat afterward for some time. 


147 The Cora treat snake bite with tobacco, wild tobacco. 
148 Among the Zoques a remedy for pinto was a family secret (Starr 3:ix, 126). 
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None got rabies. Laurelana is said to have cured in one month 
a man already stricken with rabies. 

There is a bonesetter in town, Ausencio Garcia. He uses bark 
splints. Ausencio is also a veterinary. I have heard that al- 
though he does not call himself a curandero, he does doctor 
people, by massage and herbs, probably after the school of the 
Isthmus."49 | 

The sweat bath is primarily associated with women, and even 
‘in mestizo circles a vapor bath may be prescribed for uterine 
ailments. Angélica puts rosemary into a vessel of steaming water 
and the patient stands over it, covered all but her head with a 
blanket. But the sweat bath is used for male invalids also. When 
we called on José Hernandez of Matatlan about four of the 
afternoon he was absent, engaged in directing a sweat bath for a 
male patient suffering from earache. This patient was also to 
be rubbed down with mescal mixed with water. Urbano pre- 
scribes a sweat bath for a cold: the first day you should drink 
bitter coffee and mesca/ and have the body rubbed with mescal, 
which produces a sweat; the second day, you use the semazcal. 
The sweat bath was a general therapeutic measure among the 
Aztecs; the patron spirit of the ¢emazcal was the shaman’s 
patron.®° 

Whether this supernatural patron was the god of a curing 
society or merely the patron of the different types of curers 
Sahagin describes, just as San Antonio is considered today at 
Mitla the most potent saint in sickness, e/ santo mas milagroso, 
we do not know. Sahagiin’s account reads as if the Aztec doctors 
were wot organized into a fraternity or sodality. Modern Zapo- 
tecan curers are in no way organized." Quite the contrary. Be- 
tween Urbano and Agustina, for example, there was a spirit of 


49 Cf, Redfield and Villa, p. 73. 
7 Sahagin, p. 27. But see Nuttall, p. 66. 


tT can but think that Brinton was oversold to the theory of organization 
among the medicine men and women of southern Mexico and of Guatemala. No 
doubt they represented the conservative element of the population and became 
leaders in anti-Spanish movements, but that does not imply organization in 
normal times. La Farge tells me that he has found no record of organization 
among the pre-Spanish shamans of Guatemala. 
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competition, a rather unusual spirit among the townspeople, 
with some professional jealousy. ‘““Who is better, she or I?” 
asked Urbano sharply when I referred to Agustina. And it is 
easier, I surmise, for foreigners to set up as curers than for towns- 
people; they have more prestige. Margerita Hernandez, now of 
San Baltazar, was born at Totolapa, and lived seven years at 
Mitla before settling at San Baltazar. Rosa Hernandez of San 
Baltazar is related to Margerita, so she probably came from 
Totolapa also. Agustina of Mitla was born at Copainala, in 
Tabasco. 

Agustina inherited her lore from her father, who was a curer. 
Her prayers she learned from her father’s brother, who was a 
priest. I heard of other families in which the calling was heredi- 
tary’ or, as in the case of the Mitleyena specialist for rabies, 
in which fragments of professional lore had been passed on from 
one generation to another. Urbano claimed to have learned all 
his lore de Dios, from God. His wife said he had learned it from 
his own head, de cabeza sola. In other cases, too, I noted an un- 
willingness to impart the source of learning. Learning from an- 
other appears to lessen your distinction. 

Self-confidence is an asset in the curer, and I think that the 
Zapotecan curers for the most part believe in themselves. 
| Agustina certainly does. She is a forceful, self-confident per- 
+. sonality, rather kindly, although with an eye to her main inter- 
; est, which is her income. But she does not overcharge, accord- 
ing to the townspeople, whereas Urbano, her chief rival, is con- 
sidered both avaricious and unscrupulous, charging five or six 
pesos for a cure, and then not making it. Even for curing by 
sucking, the most expensive form of treatment, the fee should 
not be more than from three to five pesos. Urbano’s reputation 
is injured, I think, by his wife, who acts as his assistant. Of the 


} two she is the greedy one. Whether or not she believes in 


Urbano, I do not know—conjugal credulity is often difficult to 
determine—but given Urbano’s somewhat sardonic humor, | 
shouldn’t wonder if he did not believe in himself at all—except 


2 Among the Maya of Yucatan there is a tendency for the office of curer- 
priest to be inherited from the father (Redfield and Villa, p. 76). 
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in his ability as charlatan. He looked at me very quizzically in- 
deed when I asked him if he could suck. “Do you believe in 
that?” he asked with his eyes, if not in words. The son and 
daughter of the family indulge in a suspiciously frivolous attitude 
toward the professional activities of their parents. 

Isidora is quite different in type from Urbano, or from 
Agustina. She is nurse par excellence, looking after people rather 
than exploiting them. Taking care of life appeals to her. In her 
yard is a corral of sheep and goats. She keeps a flock of pigeons 
and a lot of poultry. To see her warm a lamb or kid or quiet a 
frightened pigeon or scolding hen—the birds are constantly in 
and out of her room—or give her grandchild a bath, is a pleasure, 
so firm and gentle are her hands and temper (PI. XXII). 

Like Urbano and Agustina, Paula sucks for witchcraft and 
cures with egg; she also massages and uses herbs. After diagnos- 
ing me in the usual way, making the sign of the cross on my right 
wrist and passing her thumbs down my arms, she told me I had 
little or nothing the matter, perhaps a little aire; that I should 
purge and then, if not recovered, return for a treatment for aire. 
Felipe Garcia J did not visit; he was away. Maria Romano of 
the barrio of San Salvador is reputed to be able to suck for ojo, 
also to cure by egg and by massaging the child with an infusion 
of the leaves of the érba/ de Peru.*33 I found Maria very cautious 
and incommunicative. “Muy cerrado” are the people of San — 
Salvador! Excepting Maria, all the curers live in the barrio of 
San Pablo, their houses not very distant, and I think there is 
some significance in this fact of neighborhood. Paula at least has 
been an imitator of Agustina and Urbano. We may note that all 
six curers live in the outlying barrios. Formerly there were 
eighteen or more curers in Mitla, and several lived in the Center. 

The Mitleyeno curers have a clear field for their practice. 
There is no resident physician, nor, as at Zaachila, an apothecary. 
In the graver maladies a physician might be sent for from 
Oaxaca, by such as could afford it. The mountain towns are 
even less in touch with modern medicine. In these, even vaccina- 
tion against smallpox has been neglected. In San Miguel there 


83 Cf, Redfield 1:221. 
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were three cases of blindness from smallpox—a man of fifty, a 
youth of eighteen, a boy of seven. The man lingered around our 
house all the evening, again and again asking the visitor from 
the outside world if she knew of any cure for blindness—pitiful | 
moments! There is no school at San Miguel. At Mitla the school 
children have been vaccinated for some years past—even two 
or three times a year, in fact, in the years when no record was 
kept and a new inspector would make a clean sweep. 

With the church the curers are in accord. Each has, in curing, 
his or her patron saint, and frequently prescriptions include tak- 
ing a candle to a cross*4 or altar. Urbano and Agustina sell 
candles to their patients. Urbano and his family make candles. 

Independently of professional advice, candles may be taken 
to the church, to a cross, or to a distant sanctuary, to the Virgin 
of Juquila at Tlacolula, or to the Virgen de la Soledad in Oaxaca 
or to Alotopec in the Mixeria. In this connection a godparent 
may be chosen, a godmother, madrina de iglesia or de vela, for a 
sick girl, or, for a sick boy, a godfather. The godparent may 
merely burn a candle and buy a ribbon or medal for his godchild, 
putting it around his neck as he kneels, or he may place the 
child lying down near the altar, casting him at the feet of the 
Virgin (se tira & los pies de la Virgen), and have the priest read 
a prayer and sprinkle holy water. If anyone has been of great 
service in sickness, administering a successful remedy, he or she 
may be invited to become candle godparent (Z., nan bale gon, 
mother, godmother, alms). 


WITCHCRAFT 


Many of the usual Spanish notions of witchcraft are current 
at Mitla. A light, a red light, seen at night and disappearing, 
indicates witchly presence.*5 The light is on the belly of the 
witch, and with it she may burn people. Isidora has seen these 


34Qn the conspicuous butte called piedra de cura, the priest’s rock, over- 
looking the river of Santo Domingo, stands a cross to which, in sickness, a candle 
is taken. 


85 For Tlaxcalans, see Starr 3: viii, 120; for post-Spanish Aztecs, see Brinton, 
p. 18; for Pueblos, see Parsons 4:128. 
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lights coming from the mountains and dancing about, particu- 
larly on Wednesday and Friday nights. 

A witch (S., bruja, Z., bija’a) may take the form of an animal: 
dog, cat, vulture, or burro—a black burro. The witch goes first 
to the church door to petition God, pedir Dios, thence to the 
river to an ash heap in which, after discarding her clothes, she 
rollss7 and straightway takes on her animal shape. Then she 
goes to suck blood from people (chupar la sangre a la gente), par- 
ticularly infants.5* And a witch may carry off the infant to the 
cross at crossroads, where witches assemble. They use the in- 
fant as a ball,*59 until they give it to a junior witch, a witch ap- 
prentice, to take to its home. When the infant’s mother awakens 
she finds it vomiting blood. Against this danger there may be 
tied to an infant’s belt a little bag containing mustard seeds, 
rosemary, a pin, and the tightly folded picture of a little saint. 
This is called shremed (S., remedio) bicha’ (S., bruja), witch 
remedy.™ 

If one who has a faculty of distinguishing a witch—not all 
have it—shoots or beats the suspect witch animal, the next day 
some townsman or woman is heard of as dying,™ as is related 
in the following incident: 


Down here lived a boy whom the witches plagued every night. They _ 


would play about his head in the form of dogs or cats. One night when 


156 At San Lorenzo a black dog may be seen coming out of the river. 

57 Pueblo Indian witches smear themselves with ashes, and ashes are a charm 
against witches, as they were among the Aztecs against night-wandering spirits 
(Sahagtin, Book V, App. XIX). 

Ashes are magical prophylaxis among the Pueblos, Tarahumara, and Za- 
potec (p. 225). 

ts8 Aztec shamans sucked the blood of infants at night (Brinton, p. 13, citing 
Sahagin). Father Nicolas de Leén also refers to blood-sucking (idid., p. 14). 

159 Compare Radin 1:266; Starr, 3: viii, 171 (Chinantec). The belief is found 
throughout the Pueblos. 

16 For Tlaxcalans, see Starr 3: vill, 120. 

161 Kakche te  bolse gal losindor shtenbado‘ 

Se va hacer una bolsa se amarra en lacefiidor de la criatura 


digun bicha’ dan _ bado* 
para que bruja dafio criatura 
no haga 


62 Compare Radin 1:283-84. 
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the boy was drunk he noticed a noisy cat, He grabbed it by the legs 
and began to beat it with a piece of bamboo. Then he let it go. The 
next day he got news that a lady in the barrio of San Pablo had died. 
She told her children that she had vomited blood; but it was not this, 
she died of the blows she had received that night. 


Angélica tells me that once her uncle determined to kill a 
black dog that hung around the ox teams when they were un- 
yoked in front of La Sorpresa, in order to chew the rawhide in the 
harness. He beat the dog, which ran away limping. The next 
day a girl came to Don Félix alleging that his son had killed her 
mother. The dog was her fono; it died and she died. The girl and 
her mother were both witches, says Angélica. On the other 
hand, Juana tells me that a black dog will guard the house 
against witches. Probably there is a merging here of two beliefs, 
the belief in the witch animal and the belief in the guardian 
spirit. 

_ Witches do not go out to work evil (maldad) every night; only 
during the time of the month they are in heat. One of these 
night adventures was told by Urbano with humorous comments. 


A boy was in love with a girl. The girl told him to wait for her on 
the edge of the town, at seven in the evening. The boy was waiting for 
her at seven. When the woman arrived she said to the man, “If you 
love me come for a walk with me tonight.” The man agreed, for love of 
her he told her he would do anything she wanted. Then the girl rubbed 
some grease on the man’s hands, telling him to roll over. The man 
obeyed and felt he was turning into a black dog. The girl did the same 
thing and turned into a black bitch. They started on their way. The 
man perceived that they had reached a cross which was on the edge of 
the town of Mistaquilla (near Tehuantepec). The bitch left the dog 
there, telling him to wait while she talked to some other witches who 
were gathered in that place as dogs. The man saw all her goings on 
with the dogs. Then she said to the man it was time to go. When they 
reached the place where they had left their clothes they rolled over and 
were changed into people. As the man was very angry over what had 
happened he seized the woman and beat her. Then he went to his 
house. The next day he woke up very sick, his back pained him all 
over from the night outing. He suffered for a year and then he died. 


Water is an enemy to witchcraft, so if one suspects that a 
witch is lurking about the house it is a good plan to take out a 
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jar of water and pitch the water toward the suspected pres- 
ence, saying: “Retirate, sinverguenza, que mal le he hecho? 
Get out, shameless one, what evil have I done you?” The water 
will give the witch a cold. And urine, too, may be used. Isidora 
tells of a man thus binding a witch. The man had a two weeks’ 
old baby who cried at night, a sign of being baited by a witch." 
So the father went outdoors to shake his belt, wet with urine, 
around the house. He found a black dog in the temazcal which 
was about to be prepared for his wife. The man was about to 
kill the dog when the dog spoke to him. “Do not harm me!” 
said the dog, “I came only for the bath.” The dog was an old 
woman. 

In San Miguel, José Martinez said that to catch a witch a 
woman should urinate into a gourd containing sand from an 
ant hill, for several days, and then, when the witch is felt to be 
around, the husband of the woman should fling the fluid which 
has been collected in a cane container, a joint of the cane, in the 
proper direction. This will transfix the witch. “Sz Jo mata, lo 
mata, if you kill it, you kill it.” At any rate, the witch confesses, 
“confiesa la bruja quien es.” 

It is also good to sprinkle mustard seed around the house. The 
witch cannot leave until she has picked up all the tiny seeds, 
and so she is caught out* after daybreak." A bamboo cane, 


163 At Tehuantepec, over the housetop. 
164 Cf, Redfield 3:162. 


65 And, added my curandera at Cuilapam, she dies of shame. Witches are 
subject to feeling shame. My CuilA4pam informant told of a party of witches who 
used to bathe at night in a lake, the men divesting themselves of their human 
character on one side ‘of the water, the women on the other. Somebody came 
along and disturbed them into hastily assuming their human character; but they 
were on the wrong sides, so the men took on the women’s appearance (vof skin, 
as I thought it should be) and the women, the men’s. Next morning they did 
not wish to uncover themselves, but their spouses removed the covers, and men 
saw their wives wearing beards and women saw their husbands with female 
breasts. They all died of shame. I surmise this is a confused or rationalized 
account of a trick played by a matlasiwa (see p. 445). Cf. Radin 1:271. 


166 When I asked Dofia Angélica for some mustard seed she laughed and asked 
me if I was going to catch witches. Another time when I bought a package of 
pins the same joke was repeated, 
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referred to as cano bravo blanco,’ white bravo cane, 1s kept by 
the women in case of need. A woman lays it near her on the 
ground, and no witch can pass over it.%8 If a woman visitor is 
suspected of being a witch, and you wish to catch her, after 
offering her a mat to sit on, slip under it two crossed needles 
and a mirror, and she will not be able to move away. She will 
have to confess and beg forgiveness. 

Black magic may be practiced without animal incarnation or 
house visitation. Witches may cause sickness through sending 
injurious things into the body, operating from a distance, as far 
as from Matatlan, remarked Urbano—“‘a witch is a good shot 
(tirador).” Witches also work through evil eye, mal ojo or ojo, 
as it is generally referred to. The practice of sticking pins or 
thorns into an image of the victim is not unfamiliar, but of an- 
other Spanish practice, bewitching through food, there appears 
to be no idea, 

Urbano was treating an infant for ojo one day while I was 
visiting him, The baby was fat and healthy looking, but it had 
been vomiting and so was to be sucked for ojo. “Do you want 
to suck it?” asked Urbano, the satirist. ““No, I would rather see 
how you do it.” He takes a mouthful of the aguardiente the 
mother brought him and spurts it over the child’s right arm."”° 
With his finger he traces a cross on the arm and then, sucking 
gently, he passes his lips along the fat little arm, the right arm. 
Then the same for the left arm. He sucks both sides of the fore- 
head, both sides of the neck, and then the chest. After washing 
his fingers in a gourd of water, he puts them down the child’s 
throat, five or six times, bringing up a little saliva which he 
washes off. 

167 Un hombre muy mal, a very bad man. 

168 Among the Pueblo Indians the fire-poker is so used. It, too, has a fetichistic 
character. 


69 The common idea that evil eye transpires through admiring a child I did 
not find at Mitla. (But see below.) It was familiar at Cuilapam, where the anti- 
dote was to rub the child with a man’s shirt and trousers, both inside out. 


17 He is exorcising, not disinfecting. Cf. the Maya shaman who blows rum 
on the head of a girl dancer, against the evil winds (Redfield and Villa, p. 159; 
also p. 173). 
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On her own healthy grandchild Isidora gives me a demonstra- 
tion of how she, too, sucks for the evil eye." It is much the same 
as Urbano’s way. Before sucking, she massages the child with 
an infusion of leaves of the érdol de Perté and of rue, and then 
with table oil.177 From her mouth she spurts aguardiente on the 
child’s arm and then, taking into her mouth more aguardiente, 
she passes her lips, sucking gently, along the arm. She spits out 
the aguardiente and taking another mouthful spurts again over 
the arm. 

Isidora was sent for when Ligul’s four months’ old baby was 
sick. Sunday a woman had come to the house to sell oil. She 
took the baby in her arms and played with it. Monday the child 
began to vomit. “Perhaps it is ojo!” said the grandmother. 
‘Perhaps that woman was a witch!’ Isidora sucked arms, back, 
and chest and gave the baby table oil and little tomatoes 
(miltomates). Tuesday the baby was sicker, and they sent for 
Agustina who sucked with catalén and gave the baby a drink of 
blueing. Wednesday the baby died. “Es cierto, for sure, that 
witch killed my baby!” concluded Ligul, as she sobbed out the 
story when she came to invite me to the wake. 

Evil eye may also be given the egg treatment. I had com- 
plained of indigestion to Agustina, so she gave me a raw egg 
to carry all day next my stomach, an exacting instruction, since 
I was not wearing a belt like the townswomen. When J return 
to her house Agustina bids me pass the egg over my entire per- 
son. Then, holding the egg over a small bowl of water, she 
touches the brim in four places, in sign of the cross, and breaks 
the egg into the bowl. She exclaims and points to a reddish spot 
on the egg and to a bubble in the water. The bubble indicates 
ojo, the red spot, stomach trouble affecting the heart. I must re- 


1% This is a good illustration of how little the concepts of sympathetic magic 
enter into the mentality of the Mitleyena. Isidora had no fear that by doing 
something she would usually do only for a sick child she would sicken her own 


child. 


171 At Tehuantepec, when a witch puts the evil eye on a child, hecha ojo al nifio, 
the child is rubbed with egg, anisado, and grease, and an infusion of rue and 
table oil is taken. Massage among the Chorti is intended to rub out the air 
(Wisdom). 
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turn tomorrow for her to rub my stomach with egg and aguar- 
diente. The egg she has divined with she is going to bury."”3 

The prime treatment for bewitchment is sucking out the 
witch-sent object, the chizo (S., hechizera) or chaneca, a less 
familiar term. Chizo may consist of penetration by thorns, 
feathers, glass, stones, earth, bones, or anything noxious to the 
flesh.'74 The standardized diagnosis for any ailment, ver /a 
sangre,?’5 to see the blood, or pulsar, to take the pulse, is used.*”6 
Agustina and Paula of Mitla, José Hernandez of Matatlan, and 
Gregoria Martinez of Zaachila, all diagnose in the same way. 
You bare your forearms, holding them out parallel. On them the 
curer spurts some aguardiente. Then he finds the pulse with a 
thumb on each wrist and again below the elbow. Agustina 
vibrates her thumbs as she tests. Paula begins by making the 
sign of the cross over your right palm. After his sucking treat- 
ments Urbano follows up with an herb medicine, to change the 
blood (cambiar la sangre) and render immune to subsequent 
attack. 

Treatment by sucking"?? is generally repeated several times 

73 Urbano would burn the egg were he treating evil eye by egg. Maria Ven- 
tura of Matatlan would bury it. At Tehuantepec, where sucking appears un- 
familiar, evil eye is treated by rubbing with egg. At Lachiguirri what is left of the 
anointment the curandero throws away on a hillside, saying, “I am throwing 
the sickness away!” No matter what he hears on his return to town he will not 
look behind. | 

In the Chorti egg treatment the disease is supposed to pass into the egg. The 
Chorti diagnose by egg also (and by taking the pulse) (Wisdom). 

In Oaxaca, mestiza girls divine with egg. On the eve of St. John’s day a gourd 
of water is left outdoors overnight, and in the morning an egg is broken into it to 


tell fortunes from the figure it makes—two globs together mean a marriage, a 
boat, or a voyage; little globules grouped together mean money (Angélica). 


174 Among the Aztecs there were practitioners who extracted tiny worms from 
mouth and eyes and small pebbles from other parts of the body (Sahagin, p. 27.) 
Pueblo doctors brush pebbles and ants from the body in treating skin diseases 
which are caused by ants; but against witchcraft they suck out centipedes and 
all such noxious objects as are sucked out by the Zapotec. 

5 Z., giniars reng; giniars, get; reng, blood. 

176 The Maya of Honduras “feel the pulse” to discover the witch (Thompson 
1275); 

117S., chupar, Z., kob, to remove. The term ts related to kudop, to take away, 
to smoke. Among the Tarahumara the shaman sucks by mouth and by tube 
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before the chizo is extracted, and spat into a corn husk. I was 
present when patients undergoing the treatment called upon 
Urbano of Mitla and upon Margerita Hernandez of San Balta- 
zar; but the treatment I was not allowed to see, for reasons 
obvious enough. Why give an opportunity to a disinterested out- 
sider to observe your chicanery? Urbano’s patient was a young 
man whose right arm and hand had become so stiff he could not 
close his fingers, a surprising condition explicable only as due to 
chizo; thorns had been shot into the arm. The witch would be a 
fellow-townsperson, but no effort to identify him or her would 
be taken. It is dangerous to name a witch. As far as I could 
learn, no witch-baiting ever occurs. Not even at San Blas, near 
Tehuantepec, where the curer, Benino or Nino Cabeza, is him- 
self described as a witch. He sends the ma/dad into you to have 
you go to him to suck it out.'?® The same charge was made about 
one Valentina, a curer at Salina Cruz. In the barrio of Izeberi, 
Tehuantepec, lives Teodora, a witch to whom you pay five 
pesos to kill your enemy from a distance or to render him desti- 
tute. On the Isthmus the witches are known; at Mitla, where 
there are more witches, opined Roberta, they are not known. 

Urbano’s patient had already been sucked, the day before, at 
his own house. Already his arm was stronger, he had come to 
report on it or perhaps to receive a second treatment, bringing 
his doctor a bottle of tepache. A curer never need be without 
strong drink, which in one form or another appears to be associ- 
ated with professional activity. 

Margerita’s patient was also a young man, suffering from 
some form of hysteria—he lay for a long time on his mat moan- 
ing and jerking his legs. His wife held his head, stroking his 
neck and shoulders. They came from Matatlan, twelve miles or 


(Bennett and Zingg, p. 260). Among the Zapotec I found no suggestion of suck- 
ing by tube; nor is there pipe-smoking. 


178 Sucking for chizo was described by Pedro Lorenzo at Santo Domingo and 
by the mestizo curandero of Cuchitan as mentira, a lying practice. 

The practice was familiar at Cuilapam. To mestizo society in Oaxaca city 
it is not unknown. But to the Spaniards who own the Hotel Francia and have 
lived in Oaxaca for many years the practice was quite unfamiliar. 
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-so across the mountain, for the treatments, and later when I 
rode through Matatlan I heard the stary as told by the town 
gossips. After the young man had left his first wife, for a 
younger woman, he was walking along one night when he was 
beckoned to by somebody he took to be his former wife. He 
followed the woman, a matlasiwa, who led him off to a ravine 
and left him. Then he fell ill. 

Agustina was somewhat less cautious than Margerita and 
Urbano and undertook to cure my headache by sucking, caused 
though it was, according to her diagnosis, by aire, not by chizo. 
We send her grandchild with five centavos for a half-bottle of 
aguardiente. Agustina takes a drink, spitting after it, and she 
urges one on me,'?? to fortify me against the pain. “Do you 
draw blood?” Agustina’s remaining teeth are black. “No.” 
“Then I can stand the pain.”’ Over the back of my neck Agus- 
tina proceeds to pass her fingers, firmly, then she anoints with 
oil, and then sucks, in three places, right side, left side, and 
middle.'® The suction is strong, at the sides of the neck produc- 
ing some pain. This kind of sucking, we should note, is quite 
different from that practiced in treating evil eye, which 1s “muy 
facil, nada sale,” very easy, nothing comes out, whereas sucking 
for chizo is strong, fuerte. After sucking, Agustina spits each 
time into the inner leaves of a corn husk, which she finally burns, 
and each time before sucking she prays in a low voice—"Dios, 
Espiritu Santo, San Antonio, make the sickness come out!’’ 

At Zaachila the day I found Gregoria Martinez she was taking 
care of a woman in childbirth, but she left the poor creature 
groaning on her mat in the corner of the room and proceeded to 
diagnose my case which I suggested was chizo. “Yes,” said she, 
after taking my pulse by spurting cata/én and then pressing her 
thumbs down my arms, “‘it is chizo, red ants in the belly, witch- 
sent. You will have to come to my house for me to suck.”’ Tak- 

177 Among the Mayas of Honduras a shaman will seldom attempt a cure until 


he has drunk a bottle or half-bottle of rum supplied by the patient (Thompson 
1:83). Among the Tarahumara, drinking is a part of the cure (Bennett and 


Zingg, pp. 257, 260). 
; 18 Among modern Aztecs these are the places witches suck blood from in- 
f fants (Starr 3: vill, 120). 
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ing the pulse for witchcraft! The borrowed medical practice, the 
new curing rite, has been as much divorced from its original 
context as, let us say, the use of the rosary by the non-Christian- 
ized Tarahumara or the use of tobacco by American girls. 

Sickness due to /a mohina (Z., ja"), passion (anger, animosity, 
revengefulness),"* i is also treated by sucking!*\—se chupa para 
ja”. If you go through water after experiencing “muina’”’ the 
water will give you pains in your feet, or if you sit on the ground, 
la tierra, the earth, will get into you and must be sucked out, 
sale la tierra. This is not witchcraft; rather a reference to water 
or earth as spirits, a puzzling reference which those who made it 
could not explain." 

The single case of insanity which I learned of in Mitla was 
eventually cured by sucking, so it must have been diagnosed by 
Urbano, who made the cure, as due either to /¢ mohina or to 
witchcraft. A house caught fire and one of the young men who 
took part in the salvaging was given a drink of tepache while he 
was still overheated. The next morning he woke up insane and 
tried to kill his mother. They sent him to Oaxaca for care but 
he returned uncured. Then Urbano cured him. 

In mestizo circles throughout the Republic the idea of be- 
witching through making an image of the victim and sticking 
thorns or pins or nails into it is very common. Eligio knew 
about this belief, adding that if you practiced it you would recall 
from /a gloria seven generations of your family. However, no- 
body else seemed to know about bewitching by mufec’, by an 
image, and so for some time I thought that Eligio had merely 
picked the idea up in his travels. Then Miguel Mendez related 
that one Ricardo Santiago once came to him and asked if he 
had confidence in the cantor, Anastasio Quero. “‘Yes,’’ said 


18 See Redfield 1: 220. 


181 Another remedy is drinking orange juice and cata/én with sugar and n mus- 
tard seeds until you get drunk. 


183 This reference i is paralleled by an equally obscure one made by the Quiché 
to La Farge: “A river drags at one when one is crossing it” (La Farge and Byers, 
- ~p. 136). The Quiché prayers recorded by Bunzel indicate that Earth (literally 
Mountain-Valley) is constantly supplicated and propitiated. 
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Miguel, but his confidence was shaken when he found buried in 
Ricardo’s yard the muviec’ that was making Ricardo sick. 

To bring misfortune to anyone who has robbed you, i.e., to 
bewitch him, you soak a candle of animal grease, a gandel sa‘, in 
salt and oil, and light it at the wrong end, the thick end, in the 
Calvary, at noon, on a Friday. It is for San Antonio, and you 
talk to it, telling it of your loss and that you wish misfortune to 
befall the thief. Archbishop Gillow refers to the practice of burn- 
ing candles at the lower end “‘in cases of great necessity.”*84 


DEATH AND BURIAL 


The family begins to wail as soon as death seems imminent. 
In the hand of the moribund a candle is placed and lighted, a 
candle that has been blessed, aspersed, at some time in church, 
and on the breast is laid the picture of a saint. 

The corpse is arrayed in new clothes."®5 A cross of lime is made 
on the ground and on it the corpse is placed and covered with 
flowers, to remain throughout the wake." A block of concrete 
is used as a pillow."®7 At the close of the novena, the nine days 
of mourning, the lime cross is gathered up and buried in the 
grave."88 The Zapoteca give no explanation for the cross of 

184 Starr 3: vill, 157. In the Quiché ritual against a thief, salt is sprinkled on 
a candle burning upside down (Bunzel). Among the Maya of Honduras a black 
(sacred) candle is given the name of your enemy and let burn upside down 
(Thompson 1:75). The Chorti will burn the candle upside down, at midnight, 
Thursday or Friday nights, the nights for sorcery, and stick cactus needles into 
the candle. 11 P.M. or II A.M. are the usual times for the maledictions of sorcery 
(Wisdom). 

18 At Tehuantepec, including shoes and a black kerchief. 


186 No lime cross at Tehuantepec, according to Roberta; according to Julian 
there is one. The corpse is placed on a table, with two candles at the head, and 
covered with a sheet, with flowers alongside. 

In Jalisco the corpse is placed on the cross of lime, “‘perhaps for five minutes, 
perhaps for half an hour.” 


q 187 A stone or brick pillow is used also at Oaxaca and elsewhere in the Re- 
f public. 

188 At Cuchitan it is thrown, together with the flowers of the novena, in the 
» fiver. At Tehuantepec a wooden cross is taken to the grave. I heard that at 
j Zaachila the cross is made of chia (salvia) seeds which sprout. Later the salvia 
F is cut and carried to the grave. | 
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lime."89 At Oaxaca the practice is viewed as an act of penitence, 
and by one person I was told that the three hours on the cross, 
which at Oaxaca is the time observed, means an indulgence of 
three hundred days, i.e., the stay in Purgatory is by that much 
shortened. 

To the velorio, the wake, which lasts through the night and 
into the day, come relatives and compadres and acquaintances, 
bringing candles'®* and flowers and contributing /mosuas, alms, 
to defray expenses. Each is given a cup of chocolate and two 
rolls. Anyone at all sick would not venture to attend the wake 
since it 1s believed that their sickness would increase. Petronila 
was suffering a little from rheumatism when Antonio Juarez, her 
neighbor, died and for this reason she excused herself to me for 
not going to his house. Petronila and other women begged me 
not to go to the wake of a “little angel” when I was recovering 
from influenza. Petronila was aghast when she saw from my 
candles and flowers where I was bound, and in this instance 
Eligio seconded his mother, saying that here we were dealing 
not with creencia but with fact and that once he got rid of a 
lingering fever only by staying away from wakes and graves. In 
Lachiguirri, said Eligio, nobody from the household of the de- 
ceased will approach a sick person, before bathing, and even a 
newly butchered piece of meat will not be taken into the house 
of the sick.?# 


189 Tn two towns, Santa Anita, two miles or so from Oaxaca and Spanish- 
speaking only, and Cuilapam, about ten miles to the south and Mixteca-speak- 
ing, I found the lime cross elaborated into what might be called a sand painting. 
A bed of fine sand is first laid down, about three feet square, on this the white 


cross of lime is made, and, from pulverized brick, little stars of red, flower 


branches, and vases of flowers. Finely ground charcoal is used for a black pig- 
ment, and is a background for the cross. The pigments are sprinkled on from 
the hand, as in the sand paintings of Navaho and Pueblo. 


1 At Tehuantepec each puts down a peso, he helps the person, ayuda a la 
persona, and drinks a cup of chocolate. In the church a collection is taken up, to 
pay the priest. 


19% In Yucatan it is unsafe for a wounded person to attend a wake, for the 


pain the deceased died with might enter the wound and cause death (Redfield : 
and Villa, p. 163). Among the Chorti, death air will enter the body of any | 


attendant who is ailing (Wisdom). 
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If death occurs early in the day the burial takes place the fol- 
lowing morning; otherwise, the burial is always late in the after- 
noon. For the rich, at a cost of eight, ten, or fifteen pesos, a mass 
will be said in the morning and a vigi/ia, a vigil, held in the 
afternoon. The poor do not go to the church at all nor employ _-~ 
the cura; a cantor, singer, or rezador, prayer-maker, and four or 
five musicians come to the house. 

Burial is with the head to the west. It is therefore bad to 
sleep thus orientated.™ | | 

The day after the burial the grave may be revisited, with 
candles and flowers. The old graves in the cemetery as well as 
the new are kept adorned with flowers. In none of the many 
cemeteries I visited did I see flowers used as abundantly as in 
Mitla. In many cemeteries there are no flowers at all. One 
morning when I stopped in at the Mitla cemetery a party of 
about fifteen men and women were assembled about a grave 
where the burial had been made the preceding afternoon. There 
were visitors to three or four other graves. From the well in the 
center an old woman was drawing water for her flowers. A girl 
was kneeling in prayer at one tombstone, a flat stone, which now 
and again she bent down to and kissed. 

There were several deaths in Mitla during my visits. Abrama, 
; a widow, died during the fiesta, and the following morning I 
| carried my candles to her house. The body lay in the thatched 
t kitchen, on a low platform, the feet toward the altar. All but the 
feet in the black toeless shoes was covered with the flowers and 
leaves the women had brought with their candles. There were 
two wreaths of artificial white flowers. I put my candle in an 
empty candlestick at the head of the corpse. On a chair lay a 
heap of twenty or more candles, partly burned. (The candle of 
the newcomer is left to burn for a little while and then removed 
to give place to others. The partly burned candles will later be 
carried by the women in the funeral procession and used in the 
|. novena and in the responsories. What is left will be taken to the 
} grave.) There were three or four other visitors, and a daughter 
| who wore shoes and around her head a white kerchief told us all 


193 Cf, Joyce, p. 106. 93 This taboo is unfamiliar at Tehuantepec. 
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in Spanish of their earthquake experience, e/ dia catorce, on the 
fourteenth, of how they had taken drinks of mescal, and of how 
her mother had said better God send her a sickness than she 
should be crushed by earthquake. After that Abrama would not 
eat, taking only hot water. She confessed to the padre, took the 
sacrament, and died. Her prayer was heard, San Escapula sent 
her the sickness. (According to Urbano, Abrama died of espanto, 
of fright, and that was the general opinion.) Abrama’s son-in- 
law sat at the door, wearing the black-and-white mourning 
kerchief around his neck, and he joined in our talk. Behind him 
on a mat sat another daughter, who was silent. After we had 
been offered tepache in small glasses and had talked a while of our 
- various earthquake experiences, we were invited to the main 
house, an adobe, tiled house, and at its table given each a cup of 
chocolate and two rolls, which we were expected to carry away 
with us. More talk by the Mexicanized daughter. She was gar- 
rulous from liquor and excited. Another daughter, who also wore 
a white kerchief around her head, came in from the cooking that 
was going on in the yard. Other people joined us, including two 
little girls who were also given the conventional chocolate and 
bread. One woman came with her market basket, which was 
commodious to carry the bread, which she put into it in as matter 
of fact a way as if she were buying it from the baker. 

This family is well-to-do, and there is to be a coffin, and at 
one o'clock the vigil. I join the procession to the church. The 
black coffin painted with white scrolls is carried by six men. It 
is closed and on top lie the two wreaths. Manuel Juarez and his 
band precede. Next to Manuel walks a little boy carrying a 
green glazed pitcher and in it some blades of holy palm. Before 
leaving the house, Manuel would have said a prayer and 
sprinkled the corpse from the pitcher, with the palm as asper- 
gill.94 One of the women carries a copal censer. At the side 
portal of the church stand the priest and the sacristan, who will 
asperse from his silver aspergill. The bier is placed in the center 
of the church, the women kneeling on the left side, a few men to 
the right. The priest in his vestment of black velvet and gilt 


194 The Aztecs aspersed with willow (Sahagun, p. 44). 
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braid sits behind, a carpet laid at his feet; but Manuel, the 
cantor, and his musicians who sit at the main portal, conduct 
most of the service, for which they will be paid eight pesos. From 
the church the procession passes through the plaza, past the 
“little horses” of the fiesta, and on to the cemetery. 

The wake and funeral of Maria Lorenzo were humbler and in 
several particulars closer to the older ways.7% Ten years ago 
Maria’s husband died, and she began to drink. Recently one of 
her sons died, and we saw her reeling through the street. “‘Po- 
brecital Poor thing!” exclaimed the child I was talking to. “47 
mt Perd! mi Pera!” wailed Maria. The following morning Maria 
took her mesca/ and then dropped dead; she had drunk herself *~ 
to death. That evening I take my candle and “alms,” some 
cigarettes, to the house. Maria lies on the ground, her head 
resting on a pillow of cotton cloth wrapped with a black ribbon; 
under the pillow is a block of cement. Maria is shrouded in a new 
white cotton dress, with black trimming on the waist and a large 
bow of black ribbon near the bottom of the full skirt; around the 
two big toes left uncovered by her black shoes is twined a rosary. 
The hands at the breast are held together with another rosary. 
Under them is a saint’s picture. A vase of flowers stands on 
either side with a candle or two stuck in. There are other candles 
in candlesticks, and a few blooms of bougainvillea are scattered on 
Maria’s shoulders. Behind her head is a plate containing a few 
coppers. I sit down on the wall bench next the prayer-maker, 
who is a visitor from Tlacolula. On the bench opposite sits 
Maria’s brother, quite drunk and tearful. Presently he stretches 
out on the bench and goes to sleep. A woman is lying down on a 
mat; another is grinding cacao on the metate. In comes Maria’s 
son and shakes hands with me, saying, “Many thanks that you 
have come to this house in my misfortune.” A cup of chocolate 


195 In Abrama’s funeral the platform for the corpse, the wreaths, and the - 
coffin were innovations. And the mourners wore white head kerchiefs instead of 
black. The daughters had been living away from Mitla. After she became preg- 
nant while living as servant in the curacy, one daughter went to Oaxaca and sub- 
sequently married into Tlacolula, which history accounts for her shoes, though 
not for her brown ‘‘Castilian eyes.” The other daughter had been living in the 
Federal District where she went with a man her family would not let her marry. 
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and two rolls are served to us. So insistent is the woman who 
brings them that this time I have to submit to putting the bread 
in my bag. We smoke and talk, very cheerfully. Now the copal 
censer is lit and placed behind the head of the corpse, where the 
prayer-maker kneels, on the brim of his hat, and says several 
prayers, the others at times responding or going through the 
whole prayer. 
Madre dolorosa! 
Ruega por ella! 


Virgen de misericordia! 
Ruega por ella! 


During the prayers of half an hour or so, in come a man and a 
woman carrying a child. They kneel at the head of the corpse 
and say a prayer, the woman placing her candle and the flowers. 

. On withdrawing, I shake hands again with the son who 
again thanks me for coming. 

The next morning at about nine I see my friend Felicitas, the 
wife of Manuel Juarez, the bandmaster, passing on her way to 
the wake, carrying two candles and flowers. At noon the mu- 
sicians pass by, and I follow to find them about to take their 
chocolate in Maria’s house. When all are served, a man blesses 
the repast, bidding them eat, “Va!” They drink their chocolate 
but eat sparingly, doing the bread up in kerchiefs which they 
hang on the wall. A woman comes in and drops her coin in the 
plate and places her candle and flowers. Maria’s brother is still 
maudlin. Now Manuel Juarez stands behind the body and 
sprinkles it several times from his copper pitcher with his holy 
palm. He chants and the band plays. They begin to prepare 
for the removal of the body. To the belt they fasten a small 
cotton cloth bag. This contains a small gourd of agua bendita, 
holy water,'® a very small gourd cup, thirteen little sorti//as,197 

196 Among the Aztecs water was sprinkled over the head of the deceased, and 
a supply for his journey was provided in a small vessel (Joyce, p. 104). 


197 At Santiago Istetaltepec only five or six tortillas are given, together with 
the little gourd of water and, by rich people, cacao, “for the road.” Miniature 
tortillas, the size of a peso, are made at Caxonos, but whether or not they are 
given to the dead we are not informed (Starr 3: viii, 158). 

At San Dionisio a cane filled with water is given to the corpse, but no bag of 
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no larger than a copper guinto,® and two broken up cacao 
‘beans’? which represent money.” 

Now the flowers are piled into a deep basket. A black cloth 
is placed over the face, and the body is lifted on to the bier. All 
have crowded around—shedding tears or wailing. As we pass out 
of the door Felicitas takes my hand. “Muy ¢riste, Sefiorita, muy 
triste!’ Y glance back at the cross of lime, the concrete block, 
and the candle on the altar where linger two sobbing women. In 
the street outside the yard the bier* is set down by the four 
bearers who are nephews (says Felicitas), and Maria’s brother 
kisses her hands as he wails. A woman incenses with copal. The 
other women carry candles, unlit. We take the direct road, 
crossing the dry arroyo, to the cemetery. Felicitas explains that 
her little Moisés did not come because he is very sensitive, 
tiene mucho sensimiento; better for him to go to the “‘ittle 
horses,” the merry-go-round of the fiesta. At the edge of the 


tortillas. At the entrance to the cemetery the mourners drop a glazed bowl and 
a gourd bowl and trample them into pieces. I found this spot covered with such 
fragments, 

At Juquila Mixe a cane filled with holy water is buried with the dead (Beals 
2). 


198 At the Mixe town of Yacochea pouch is hung on the belt containing thirteen 
miniature ¢amales and corn meal. At Totontepec a little money, corn, cigarettes, 
and coffee are buried with the dead (Beals 2). 

The Tarahumara make three small forti//as for the dead, also other food in 
units of three: three grains of corn, three beans, etc. (Bennett and Zingg, pp. 
236, 240, 246, 250). 


199 Cacao beans are much used by the Mazatecs in ceremonies (Starr 3: viii, 
179). | 
Burgoa reports that at Santa Maria Guegochono, the Santa Cruz dis- 
trict, seven leagues from Oaxaca, cacao (and money) was buried with the dead 
(Burgoa, 1:107). 


200 Was cacao a medium of exchange among the Zapotec? The coppers of 
Santa Ana, called ¢/aco, used to be cut in halves, which in Zapoteco were called 


| gabisie’ (bisie’, cacao). 


Cacao beans were a medium of exchange among Aztec, Maya, and Quiché. 


| In eastern Yucatan and among the Quiché cacao is still used in making ritual 
: payments (Redfield and Villa, p. 366; Bunzel; also Bandelier 2:213; Blom, 
 P- 536; Thompson 2:67). 


71 Not used by the Mixes, who carry the corpse wrapped in a mat. 
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grave a head shawl is placed to lower the body. A few soiled 
cloths are thrown in, and the white pillow. The body is lifted 
off the bier and lowered. Flowers are thrown on top. There is _ 
more very loud wailing by the twenty or more women who stand 
close, and by the brother. The son is there, too. Felicitas urges 
me to leave; the sun is hot. A few others leave and we all walk 
back to town, Felicitas telling the other women all she knows 
about me—what my shoes cost, that the brooch 1s gold, that I 
have four children, that my ¢ierra is distant five days by train. 
Felicitas returns to Maria’s house, where she and other women 
and the fifteen musicians will be given a dinner of stewed meat. 
In addition, the bandmaster will be paid three pesos. Funerals, 
even the funerals of the poor, are an expense. No form of enter- 
tainment at Mitla is inexpensive. 

The next death was that of an angelito, as throughout the Re- 
public is called the child who dies young, about ten or earlier 
if the child has been through the rite of confession. This “little 
angel” was fifteen months old and died within three days of 
el vémito caused by earthquake fright felt by her mother who was 
nursing her. At least this was the general version. Isidora said 
that the infant died of mal ojo de noche—she had been taken out- | 
doors at night. During the night of the wake, gay music was | 
played, the fandango was danced,”*3 the mother dancing with the 
infant’s godfather, the father with the godmother. The theory 
is that unless people are gay the “little angel” will not go directly 
to God.7*4 That night I do not go to the house, but the next 
afternoon I find the wake mournful enough. It is much like that 
of an adult except that more children are present, there are fewer | 
candles, and the corpse lies on a table alongside the altar.25 A } 
crest of paper flowers is on the little head, and a spray of paper 3 


20a The clothes of the deceased are kept in the family and used. 


23 It is possible that at aboriginal funerals there was dancing, as there is today § 
at the funerals of the Mayo-Yaqui and the Tarahumara. q 


»4 At San Lorenzo the funeral procession moves fast, almost running, and 4 
the people sing. 4 


25 At Tlacolula the “little angel” is placed sitting up. 
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flowers in the hands; the dress is of blue cotton, the Virgin’s 
color.2® On the breast lies a little picture of a saint. The paper 
flowers and the dress have been given by the godmother. No 
food or water for the journey is given the “little angel,”’ since he 
goes directly to the sky. 

I place my gift of cigarettes on the altar and am talked to by 
the infant’s grandfather, who was sitting silent and sad when I 
came in. The sister of the infant’s father and her husband are in 
charge and bring in the chocolate and bread for the three or 
four women sitting there on mats and for a man and myself sitting 
on the bench behind the table. The musicians arrive and are fed 
in the yard. Old Tio Ticho has come, drunk and garrulous, and 
the schoolmaster and his wife are there with one of their little 
children. Now the prayer-maker sprinkles the body and chants, 
to music. The small white coffin is prepared; the flowers are put 
into a basket; all the children present and a few women crowd 
around the infant, crying. The lid is nailed down, and the grand- 
father takes the coffin on his head. With our lit candles we fol- 
low. A few fireworks are set off behind, and a gay march is 
played, which to one at least makes the little procession all the 
sadder. 

The wake of Ligul’s “little angel” is even more depressing, for 
except when she is dancing with her compadre Ligul keeps up a 
mournful wail. We enter the humble thatched house of Miguel 
Mendez, the grandfather, making the sign of the cross. I place 
my two yellow candles in the basket of fresh cut flowers on the 
altar, and a few geraniums near the “little angel’ lying on the 
cane table in front of the altar like a wax doll trimmed with 
paper flowers. A few coppers are in a little bowl on the altar, 
contributions from the guests. I shake hands with all, saying 
“Chan! Pedro Garcia passes the cigarettes, then a bottle of 
mescal, his carifio to the party. When he and Pedro Vicio urge 
me to drink, Ligul stops sobbing and checks him, saying, “No 


26 The “little angel” is arrayed as a Virgin or as San José. Formerly at 
Zaachila (Parsons 6:142), as elsewhere in the Republic, deceased adults were 
similarly arrayed. Among the Aztecs the clothing of a god was placed on the 
deceased (Thompson 2:54). 
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sabe tomar, she does not know how to drink.” Miguel takes down 
a guitar and hands it to Eligio, but Eligio knows less about play- 
ing it than I do about “drinking.”” No one there knows how to 
play it, but Pedro Vicio plays an accordion for the fandango. 
. ... When we leave and I express sympathy for Ligul, Eligio 
opines that it 1s uncalled for; her grief will be short-lived: after 
the burial she will forget the baby. ““They are all like that, about 
their children or their men. Three days after her husband dies 
a woman is with another man.” “Yes,” says Angélica later, 
“their grief does not last as long as that of gente de razén.” 

“Little angels” go directly to the sky, God takes them, but the 
adult dead go elsewhere, and for their journeying spirits prayers 
must be said or chanted, every night during /4 novena of nine 
nights. One or more prayer-makers, the rezadores, visit the house 
of death and the household join in telling the rosary or in the 
refrains of the a/abanzas or chants. 

Antonio died on January 11; his novena closed on January 19 
when early in the morning his cross of lime was taken to the 
grave. The night before the eighth and last night we went to the 
house of mourning to which every night of the novena the 
prayer-makers had been coming to hold a service. The cross of 
lime is on the ground in front of the altar; it 1s covered with 
leaves and flowers. At its head lies the block which served the 
defunct as a pillow. A candle is lit on the ground and another 
on the altar. We shake hands with members of the family and 
kiss the hands of the two prayer-makers who are sitting on a 
bench along the wall. Presently a sheep pelt is spread on the 
floor behind the cross for the prayer-makers to kneel on. Behind 
them kneels Antonio’s aunt, and his widow and sisters kneel in 
a line along the wall. The widow looks sick, as well she may, 
for she has just suffered a miscarriage. For her distress over the 
sickness and death of her husband they had given her a drink 
of hierba de espanto, and the miscarriage followed. 

Prayers and songs—all joining in the refrains. The Virgin 
only is addressed. Over and over is repeated, “Santa Maria, 
madre de Dios, ruega por nosotros los pecadores a la hora de 
muerte. Amen. Jesus.” “Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
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us sinners at the hour of death!” One long a/abanza or praise 
song is chanted by the elder prayer-maker, the younger one 
making the response: 
Virgen amable! 
Ruega por el! 
Virgen de misericordia! 
Ruega por el! 
Virgen poderosa! 
Ruega por el! 


After the prayer-makers conclude and rise from their knees 
everyone kisses their hands. 

During the novena or longer, for twenty days or for forty 
days, °? responsos, responsories for the dead, may be said in the 
church, by the priest, after mass, or, in the absence of the priest, 
by the cantor, the singer. For these, twelve or twenty-five centa- 
vos are paid, or, given music, fifty centavos. Every family that 
has gone into mourning, wearing the black kerchief, will con- 
tribute a responsory. 

On one occasion, while the old priest was still in charge, I 
listened to the responsories that were made after the mass of 
San Esquipula. In front of the altar rail on the ground, which 
is called the communal grave,°* were set candles, a censer of 
copal, flowers, and a black kerchief. Behind knelt the women: 
there were five; and to one side stood the priest. He is given 
some money by each woman in turn, and he prays briefly, 
aspersing on the ground and on the black cloth. The last woman 
to kneel behind the wet spot kisses it, and then picks up the black 


7 The Aztec and the Zapotecan month consisted of twenty days, and as peo- 
ple are peculiarly conservative in their death-rituals, possibly there is in the 
“novena” of twenty or forty days a survival of the ancient reckoning of time. 

Furthermore, the Aztecs made offerings on the grave after an interval of 
twenty days, and again after eighty days (Joyce, p. 105). According to another 
account, the Aztecs had vigesimal memorial rites through the eighty days 
(Thompson 2: 55-56). 


28 Probably this place is associated with /as énimas comunes. Formerly, a 
priest was buried under the altar of the church, and elsewhere under the church 
los ricos, the rich, were buried. Burgoa reports that in the monuments one hall 
was reserved for the burial of the priests, and another hall for the burial of the 
kings (Ledn, p. 13). 
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kerchief which she will wear around her head. A male mourner 
wears the kerchief around his neck. The kerchief is worn only 
during the novena. | 

If no mass or responsories were said for the deceased, para 
descansar la alma a la gloria, to ease the soul to glory, the soul 
might be lost in hell,» according to Remigio, although neither 
Remigio nor any other Mitleyeno believes in hell or heaven. The 
terms are familiar enough,”° but they are not related to the con- 
ception of life after death which prevails at Mitla: the concep- 
tion that life after death is a continuation of this life, the usual 
Indian conception, with a little preliminary episode. 

The dead have to cross a big river, at which stand a white dog 
and a black dog. The white dog is that of the catrinos, and if an 
Indian asks him to carry him across the river he refuses, saying 
that the Indian will soil his coat.2" The black dog will carry the 
Indian across™ unless during his lifetime he has treated some 
black dog brutally or refused it food.28 Delfino, the baker, had 


29 At Tehuantepec there is no saying of responsories, but I heard of what 
appeared to be exorcism at death. In the barrio of Santa Maria, if the deceased 
is expected to return, se paga un hombre que tenga valor, que sabe hablar con el 
muerto y que dice ‘‘disparates;” y ya se va y no revuelta nunca, porque cuando in- 
sulta un muerto nunca se viene, you pay a man who has courage and knows how 
to talk with the dead and tell him nonsense; and he (the dead) departs and never 
returns, because if you insult a dead man he never comes (around). This pro- 
fessional or semi-professional exorciser is referred to as hombre quita pena, man 
who gets rid of ghosts. He sleeps at the house of death for two or three nights 
after the death, and is paid five pesos a night. In this connection Julian told the 
story of a woman who died when her twins were a month old. She returned at 
night and sat with her children under the altar. She also tapped her husband 
on the shoulders. She came three nights. The husband and infants died. 


aro ‘Yt ga‘bil, go to hell!” people say, or “‘nigula‘ ga‘bil, get to hell!” but it 
means even less than we mean by it. 

a1 In San Dionisio it was said that a white dog would ferry you across the 
Jordan (in the land of Josefat) if you had a piece of soap and agreed to wash his 
coat. 


212 The Mazatecs of Oaxaca like to own black dogs, for black dogs swim them 
across the wide river they encounter after death (Starr 3: viii, 179). 


213 | have found the identical belief in Jalisco; and among the miniature ob- 
jects that were cast into the Lake of Chapala is the figurine of a dog with a bur- 
den basket on its back and in its mouth a chunk of food. At Tepuxtepec (Mixe) 
“the dead travel eastward for three years to a lake across which they are carried 
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a black dog who used to steal his rolls. “Beat him!” urged 
Angélica. “No,” answered Delfino, “he would not carry me 
across the river.” By some the river is identified with the 
arroyo*4 which lies between the town and the old burial place in 
the churchyard. The arroyo is called gye’u /oberg", River by-the- 
jar,*5 referring to the foot-shaped jar made in the Mixeria. It 
may also be called Rio Jordang, the Jordan of the Bible. After 
making the river, at high water, the dead person reaches the 
next world, which is quite literally and definitely localized as be- 
low this world; it is a large pueblo, without a name, beneath the 
earth, where life goes on just as here, in the world above, and 
you have the same body. Petronila was horrified when I told her 
I might be cremated,”® and begged me not to be. “How do you 
know that the body goes on in the world below?”’ I asked her. 
“My grandmother told me so.”—‘‘And if you die very old, do 
you live on with the same old body?”—“Yes, with the same 
body.” —‘“‘Better not live on at all,” remarked her skeptical son. 


by a black dog. There are white dogs, too, but they will not carry anyone 
across. For this reason black dogs are not beaten; if one steals, it will be for- 
given” (Beals 2). 


214 See p. 296, n. 15. 
a5 This river at its head is called gye’u jesh, a name that cannot be translated. 


a6 The Zapotec of Villa Alta showed great horror of having bodies destroyed 
by fire (Burgoa, 2:2:274~5). 


CHAPTER IV 
GOVERNMENT 


The annual town officerst at Mitla are president, secretary, 
treasurer, and five councilmen, of whom one becomes sindico, 
superintendent of public works, and five sup/entes or substitutes 
for the councilmen, of whom one becomes substitute for the s#7- 
dico, assistant superintendent (Pl. XXIIIc). There are two ma- 
yores de bara (cane elders), two jueces de bara (cane judges), and 
six fopiles, errand men who in Zapoteco are called gz‘shak (gi, 
stone; shak, his stick). This term and the term for the food- 
collectors for the ceremony of the Last Supper? are the only 
strictly Zapotecan terms for any of the officials. 

In a separate group there are two alcaldes (Z., réke/), first and 
second, (Z., kel primer, kel segund), each with two substitutes, 
and the secretary to the alcaldes (Pl. XXIIIa). In each of the 
three town “sections” there are a jefe (Z., Aef) or commander, his 
lieutenant (Z., ¢inient),3 and a corporal, cabo (Z., cab"), and fifteen 
auxiliares (Z., ausilear) or policias de noche, night police. These 
three divisions take turns, by week, in policing the town as a 
whole. The mayores de bara, the cane judges, and the topi/es also 
take turns, one mayor, one judge, and three sopi/es functioning 

Generally referred to as municipio, although the term ayuntamiento is not 
unfamiliar. The two chambers of the town hall are also called the municipio. 


2Gu’lab. Possibly this is not a Zapotecan term. The assistants of the Maya 
cargador or mayordomo are called kulelod or nakulod or kuleb (Redfield and Villa 
pp. 154, 187). Possibly topi/ is a Mayan term (Roys, p. 129, n. 3). 

3 This term is, of course, from the Spanish term teniente; but the Spanish 
word is not recognized and tinient is supposed to be a genuine Zapotecan word, 
which bespeaks long usage. The Pueblos apply the same word to all the officials 
in the group with their president whom they call gobernador, governor. Now and 
again at Mitla you hear the president referred to as gobernador. 

4 From town to town the composition of the ayuntamiento varies considerably. 
For example, in San Miguel there are a presidente and two suplentes, an alcalde, 
a mayor and three topiles, two regidores, five policias; in Santo Domingo there are: 
presidente, secretarto, two regidores, two suplentes, one mayor de bara, four topiles, — 
ten polictas; in Tehuantepec, a presidente, his suplente and secretarios, one alcalde, 
four regidores, twelve armed policias for the presidente, polictas (tecalotes, owls) 
who carry canes (dastones) in each barrio, one federal judge. 
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one week, the others, the week following.’ The mayor primero de 
bara becomes automatically the year following the Mayordomo 
de la Virgen de Rosario; and the mayor secundo becomes the 
Mayordomo de Candelaria. The “judges” become Mayordomos 
of the Virgen de Guadalupe and of el Sefior de las Misericordias. 
At Mitla, church and state are united. 

The president, the sindico, and both alcaldes carry canes of 
office (S., bastones; Z., bar <S., vara), metal-topped canes of dark 
wood, perforated for a ribbon. The mayores, the “judges,” 
and the topz/es also carry canes (Z., bar gi‘shak), shorter sticks of 
light-colored wood perforated for a leather thong® (Pl. XXII14). 
The night police do not carry canes or weapons of any kind. The 
canes of the higher officials hang on the walls of their chambers; 
the canes of the mayores and topiles hang in a bunch outside on a 
pillar of their corridor. Engaged in outside business, the officials 
always carry their canes. When the officials attend mass in a 
group, as on New Year’s night and on the morning preceding 
their installation, the canes are carried to church. The canes are 
carried officially, but they are not kissed, as formerly, by the 
passers-by. At Tehuantepec, except in the so-called barrio of San 
Blas which is really an independent municipality, this very early 
Spanish custom of the canes? has lapsed almost altogether, as it 
has in many other towns of the Republic.® 

5 Among the Quiché of Guatemala, the younger men are “‘called for a year to 
serve alternate weeks as mayores, a kind of general servant attached to the town- 
hall” (La Farge and Byers, p. 82). This system is viewed by the observers as a 


labor conscription of Spanish origin. Whatever the reasons, the picture among 
the Zapotec is quite different. 


6 The term fopile, according to Bandelier, is from the Nahuatl topil/i, staff- 
bearers. The sopiles of Cholula are also called teopixgui, messenger of God 
(Bandelier 2:155). Cf. p. 362 for the application of the term as God’s messenger 
to the birds of the night. 

Among the Tlaxcalans, boys at eighteen become fopi/s and serve as messengers 
or servants to the church and town (Starr 3: viii, 131). Starr derives the term 
from /eo#/, divine or sacred, and pi//i, child. 


7 Aztec chiefs carried sticks of office (Starr 2: Pictures 6, 12, 13, 15, 23, 24, 
28, 33). The Hopi of Arizona do not have the Spanish canes, but they have chief 
sticks. 

8 See Parsons 9. The canes of the Pueblos are sprinkled with holy water by 
the Catholic priest and with corn meal by the shaman. The canes are placed on 
the Catholic altar and on the aboriginal ground altar. They are breathed on 
(kissed), and the term for governor means in Zufii “he who breathes on the cane.” 
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The church officials of Mitla are, besides the priest and the five _ 
sacristans who are more or less permanent: two fopiles mayores 
de iglesia, six topilillos de iglesia, one topil mayor de ganado (herd) 
(Z.. mardom gon), two topilillos de ganado, two mayordomos de 
cocina (kitchen) (Z., mardom cusin), six acélitos (Z., gu‘lab), two 
topiles de panteén (cemetery), and two fiscales (Z., pishkal). The 
sacristans take turns serving by week, all five serving on Sun- 
days and fiestas. The sopi/ mayor de ganado and the two “‘little” 
topiles take turns herding by week, and the topiles mayores and 
their sopi/il/os who supply the curacy with wood also take turns 
by week. 

The Mayordomo of the Herd becomes automatically the year 
following Mayordomo of San Esquipula: the Mayordomos of the 
Kitchen become Mayordomo of San José and Mayordomo of the 
Virgen de Dolores. 

The first Sunday of December at a junta, a town meeting 
which is theoretically attended by all the townsmen past fifteen,? 
the age when they start their communal service, president, coun- 
cilmen (vegidores), and their substitutes are elected by check- 
marks on a list of candidates.” The president holds office for one 
year, the councilmen, for two years. One year two are elected, 
the even numbered or pares, two and four, the next year, the odd 
numbered or zones, one, three, five. The second-year men are 
called regidores de canon, they instruct the incoming men. The 
president may be re-elected; but until recently it was customary 
to re-elect only after a lapse of years. Victor Olivera was presi- 
dent several years ago, and in 1929 he came into office for two 
successive years. The president and councilmen appoint their 
secretary and treasurer. Also they appoint the police of each 
section." They appoint the entire alcalde group. All these ap- 
pointments are made some time before January 1, the day of 


9 This is the age of puberty for males as establishéd by the Church. 
% In 1927 in the barrio of San Pablo 262 votes were recorded. I noted that 
less than 4 per cent of the voters could write their names. 


1 Formerly, they appointed only the jefe, lieutenant, and corporal, who ap- 
pointed the others. The number varied according to the number of boys who 
came of age. 
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changing the canes. The circumstances of the appointees have 
been carefully considered, and they may not refuse to fill office. 
The frscales and the sacristans (in case of vacancies) have also 
been appointed by the president and council. The jiscales are 
appointed from the older men who have been through the other 
offices. In course of time an ex-alcalde will become fisca/. Among 
Tlaxcalans the office of fisca/ is the highest dignity in town gov- 
ernment:” possibly it was once so at Mitla, but today the fiscales 
are regarded with no special esteem. The office of fiscal is the 
only office held by elderly men, by men let us say over fifty-five. 

All the other officials enumerated, both of State and Church, 
appoint their successors, on the Thursday night before the Sun- 
day of Rosario. In 1930 it was on October 2, in the chamber of 
the president. Announcement of the appointments is made on 
Sunday. 

The president and council decide upon and have charge of all 
the public works, the sindico superintending them and admin- 
istering the system of communal service. President and council 
also sit as a court in minor matters concerning property, and 
they may be appealed to in familial or conjugal disputes. They 
sit on misdemeanors, such as disorderly conduct, and they im- 
pose fine or imprisonment. They superintend the collection of 
taxes, the regular impositions and special levies. The president 
represents the town abroad, to the governor of the state, to other 
towns, and to strangers in general. The president is also the 
Mayordomo of the New Year, although he is not so called. 

The alcaldes have juridical and religious functions. They are 
responsible for the arrest of criminals in cases of theft, assault, 
and murder, reporting to the court at Tlacolula. They register 
formal separations and are to register legal divorces. Contro- 
versial questions in connection with the ceremonial barter of 
food at marriages and mayordomias are referred also to the al- 
caldes. For example, should anyone refuse to make a proper re- 
turn of guelagueza he would be reported to the alcaldes. The 
alcaldes act on land titles. They survey inherited land that is to 
be divided among the heirs or disputed land when boundary 


1a Starr 3: vill, 131. 
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stones have been tampered with.3 They certify bills of sale for 
land, for houses, and for animals. 

Supervision in general of the mayordomias lies with the al- 
caldes, who are responsible for the nomination and installation of 
the Mayordomos. The Mayordomos are installed in the alcaldes’ 
chamber and there is weighed the wax which each Mayordomo 
passes on to his successor. With the fiscales, the alcaldes are in 
charge during the celebration of All Souls, and the alcaldes ap- 
point the apostoles and santos barones for Holy Week and in gen- 
eral take charge of its ceremonies.'4 The alcaldes pay for a mass 
during the mayordomias of San Pablo, their candles are carried to 
the church, and they give a supper to the musicians. 

The two governing groups, the president and council and the 
alcaldes, have particular functions, but on all public or general 
occasions the two groups appear or function together, the coun- 
cilmen sitting on the right of the president, the alcalde group on 
his left. Together the two groups are expected to attend all pub- 
lic events—from the running of water into a public well or the 
pole-climbing at the fiesta of San Pablo to as recent an innova- 
tion as a basket-ball meet. 

On all such occasions, as at other times, both governing groups 
are attended by the same men, the /opi/es, who serve as general 
choremen or errand men or constables. The six sopi/es are headed 
by the mayores de bara. These two mayores are in charge of the 
men prisoners, the two “judges” being in charge of the women 
prisoners. The sopiles are the day police; the auxiliares, the night 
police. The auxiliares may be sent on errands, too, and they are 
called upon throughout the fiesta of San Pablo. Their night 
rounds are made by the whole group together. The sopi/es also 


3 Settling land disputes between individuals and communities is a long- 
standing function of the alcalde. In 1719 the then al/calde mayor reports to Mexi- 
co City on the boundary stones of Mitla (cf. Schmieder, p. 36, n. 50). In the 
Mexican legal code death was the sentence for shifting a boundary stone (Joyce, 
pp. 131-32) and presumably the case was handled by the highest judicial 
official, 


% At Tuxtla Gutierrez in Chiapas the alcaldes form the guard of the sacred 
sepulcher. Throughout Chiapas the Janda or head cloth indicates that the 
wearer has served as alcalde (Starr 3:ix 126). 
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do their errands together, by two’s or three’s. One day I was pres- 
ent when a couple came to the house of a rico to tell him to report 
to the office of the alcaldes on a charge of robbery. On the road 
to Tlacolula the rico had met a man, a Castellano, who owed him 
money, and the two got into a dispute. The debtor reported to 
the judge at Tlacolula that he had been robbed. The judge re- 
ported to the alcaldes, who then sent the two topiles for the 
accused. 

Formerly, about thirty years ago, part of the punishment of a 
thief was to be paraded about town, beating a drum and guarded 
by the auxiliares. Stealing cattle is today a not uncommon of- 
fense. My friend Perfecto has a bad reputation in this connec- 
tion. He and his sons are said to kill cattle and sell the meat in 
Matatlan or Tlacolula. Again they are charged with telling the 
San Miguelenos where to find animals to kill. The reputation of 
one of Perfecto’s sons is such that he would not be allowed to live 
in town. There is another family with a reputation for dishon- 
esty, and although Dofia Josefa employed a girl from this family, 
because she could get nobody else, she kept cautioning me to 
watch my things. I may say that nothing disappeared and that 
the only theft I heard of in town, outside of cattle, was from the 
church. A former sacristan was removed from his position for 
stealing altar cloths. He is now a woodcutter, an humble soul, 
and very deaf. He is living with Isidora, one more creature for 
her to look after. 

The arrests made by the ¢opiles or policias are mostly for dis- 
orderly conduct from drunkenness. If a drunk merely staggers 
through the streets or passes out alongside a wall he will be let 
alone, but if he beats his wife or gets into a fight and the presi- 
dent or a councilman hears about it, the ¢opz/es will be sent to 
jail him overnight. The next day he will be ordered by the presi- 
dent to pay a fine or go to work for the town, a day or more, 
according to the temper of the president.** Even the strictest 
president will allow for extravagant behavior at time of fiesta, . 
when it is customary to get drunk. 

In 1927 a young fellow was stabbed to death in the street 


13 In Oaxaca the work-fine for drunkenness is fifteen days. 
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at night by two drunks, but that was a very unusual occur- 
rence. As a rule men do not use knives or guns; they fight 
barehanded and even when they throw stones they do not 
throw with a murderous temper, “as at Matatlan, where they 
fill their shirt front with stones and throw to kill.” Riding 
through Matatlan one day I saw a fight, between a man and 
a woman. The woman was throwing the stones. Mitleyenas 
also throw stones. One day two market women, sisters, got into 
a fight—or rather, one woman, envious of the amount her sister 
was selling, assaulted her. She clutched at her hair and shook her 
so hard that her money fell out of the front of her dress. As she 
stooped to pick it up the aggressor threw a stone at her. Her son 
came to her defense when one of the councilmen, husband of the 
aggressive sister, arrived on the scene and hit the boy. Although 
the aggressive sister had a bad reputation for throwing stones, 
the officials did nothing about the affair, playing favorites. The 
officials are very often charged with favoritism or being unjust 
when kindred or compadres are involved. 

The last murder in Mitla was said to be of a quasi-political 
character. Vicente Santiago was shot in 1929, soon after his term 
of office as president had expired. According to one account, a 
mestizo account, Vicente was a mal hombre, a bad man, he had 
abused his office and jailed men for personal reasons, and some of 
these men shot him that night as he and his wife were returning 
from a wake and crossing the river to his house. Of the three 
murderers only one was caught, and indirectly at that, as he was 
committing a robbery in Tlacolula. He was shot in the act. Mur- 
der or robbery were unknown crimes in Mitla before the Revo- 
lution, At that time strangers took refuge in town and disturbed 
the peace. The streets were noisy at night. The secretary of the 
alcaldes was killed. 

During my last visit a Mixe was killed on the road searard the 
head of the valley, killed by another Mixe, it was said, and the 
topiles were sent to investigate; but when they got to the place 
the body had been removed by members of the man’s own party 
and taken on to Tlacolula. Had the sopi/es encountered the par- 
ty, they would have brought them to the alcaldes, who would 
have reported the affair to Tlacolula. 
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The sopiles are sheriffs with power to arrest, but for the most 
part they merely serve a summons to come to the chamber of the 
president. They may have to make their call more than once, 
but no Mitleyeno would fail at last to heed the summons. A good 
many summonses, of course, are merely in connection with town 
routine, and in these matters the sopi/es are only executive mes- 
sengers. 

Executive messengers are the more necessary in Mitla, as 
there is no calling out of the official orders. In smaller, more con- 
centrated towns, the orders are cried out, as in Santo Domingo 
Alvarrados. There the ayuntamiento, the town government, is 
housed on the hillside above the town, and the call carries. Early 
one morning I heard the mayor de bara call out for all the men to 
go to work that day to get timber for a new roof for the town hall. 
It transported me to New Mexico, where the Pueblo war captain 
calls out the governor’s orders for communal service and where 
the war captain has a cane—at Isleta he is called cane old man, 
i.e., mayor de bara and, as at Mitla, has peueous as well as secular 
duties. 

Mitla’s mayordomo de ganado, together with his fopi/es, are in 
charge of the bulls of the Saint, /os toros de santo. The herd, 
which in spite of its name consists only of cows, about thirty 
head, has to be taken out to pasture, and brought back at night, 
to the corral back of the town hall. The animals are also fed 
zacate, from the Saint’s crop. The herd is kept up by animals 
bought with the offerings to the Saint (/émosnas de santo) or pre- 
sented by the mountain people who venerate San Pablo, or by 
natural increase, the bull calves being sold for the benefit of the 
church but the heifers remaining in the herd. When dancers are 
invited to attend the Saint’s fiesta one of his cows is killed to feed 
them. The dancers remain three days. 

The fiscales take office the Wednesday of Holy Week. The 
cura presents them with their “canes” which are crosses. The 
fiscales are responsible for the nomination of the Centurion, who | 


16 By royal edict in the sixteenth century it was provided that the cura was to 
have an Indian assistant, a fiscal, a kind of truant officer, whose duty it was to 
call the Indians to mass and to be accountable for their presence there (Simpson, 


Pp. 44). 
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in turn gathers his “soldiers’’ or fariseos. Sometimes a man vol- 
unteers to impersonate the Centurion. The night of Good Friday 
the fiscales give supper to the Apostles. The fiscales have to col- 
lect from house to house for the six annual masses paid by the 
town. Each collects for three masses. With the collector goes a 
secretary appointed by the alcaldes. | 

There is no pay for any communal service; but no official and 
no musician, the musicians are quasi-officials, pays town taxes. 
Otherwise, for every male over fifteen there is a monthly per 
capita tax of twenty-four centavos for the school, besides the 
taxes for the Saint’s fiesta, and the contributions levied by the 
church officials. Taxes or special levies are collected by two or 
three men appointed by the president for the particular occasion. 
The state tax is borne by:/os ricos of the Center. The store of La 
Sorpresa is taxed twelve pesos a month, the house, fourteen pesos 
every two months. The state tax is 1 per cent on houses and 
land; but nobody declares full value. Victor pays only on one of 
his two houses and only on two or three of his many pieces of 
land. Through his tax officials the governor can bestow favors— 
and wield a club. 

A day’s service on the public works, roads, buildings, the 
Saint’s fields, etc., is also exacted of every male, officials and 
musicians excepted. This communal work (S., trabajo comunal) — 
is called in Zapotecan tsdnlex™? or by the Nahuatl derivative 
teguio (teq),® considered, like other Nahuatl words, a Spanish 
word. Three sopiles go together from house to house to recruit 
for labor. They are supposed to cover the town thrice during the 
year; in other words, a man has two refusals. After he has been 
twice excused “he has to go.’ The only encroachment upon the 
system of teg are the payment of masons for work on public 
buildings'’—their helpers are not paid—and salaries of fifteen 

™teb che® ts6n lex 

uno dia trabajo tequio 


8 Among Tlaxcalans and at Tepoztlan the Nahuatl term /equi?/ is still in use 
(Starr 3:vili, 131; Redfield 3:147). 

19 Adobe-making for public buildings is communal work. In 1931 the adoberos 
were rendering service in the lot back of the town hall for adobes for the new 
curacy. 
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pesos or more a month to the two secretaries. Not even the mail 
carrier is paid for the journey he makes on foot every other day 
to Tlacolula—when he does not send his wife. One day he was 
three hours late; “perhaps he got drunk, perhaps he was robbed,” 
speculated the postmistress. At last when he turned up with his 
mail (twenty letters, of which five were for me) and muttered 
that he had merely tarried in the market at Tlacolula, Angélica 
made him take a note to the president telling of his offense. Later 
she learned that it was his wife who had yielded to the tempta- 
tion of the market; she had been his substitute. I did not hear 
who got punished, if either. 

Every man (excepting the musicians and the sacristans) is 
expected to serve in a series of town offices in the course of his 
life. He starts at the age of fifteen,” “when he becomes a man,” 
as a deputy to a Mayordomo or as a fopilillo of the church or of 
the Saint’s herd or as gu‘lad. His next service is in the night 
police force. After a few years he is appointed /opi/, and after a 
few more years he is appointed mayor, mayor de cocina or mayor 
de ganado or mayor (or juez) de bara. As noted, all these mayores 
have to hold a mayordomia the year following their term of office. 
The mayores are men of about thirty-five years of age. When he 
is about forty a man 1s elected as a substitute on the council, or, 
we might say, as vice-councilman; a few years later he is elected 
councilman, for two years. The next office is substitute to the 
alcaldes and the next is alcalde. Meanwhile, a man will have 
held his second mayordomia. Now his prescribed official career 1s 
over. He does not have to serve as president, which may indicate 
that the office did not exist when the other offices developed, or 
possibly that the president was originally merely one of the coun- 
cilmen, their presiding officer, as he has been in fact in very 
recent years. In 1926 the governor of the state dictated that 
the president was no longer to be elected by town meeting but by 
the council from among themselves, and that practice prevailed 


20 The Aztec youth began to train as a soldier at the age of fifteen (Thoihpson 
2:43) os 

at There is another tenable hypothesis, namely, that the president represents 
the sometime Town chief, which may have been a lifelong office. 
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until 1933, when another governor ordered a return to election by 
town meeting. 

Thus, throughout his life, from the age of fifteen to sixty, or 
later, if a man becomes fisca/, a Mitleyeno serves his town, and 
from this service, unless he is well off and ingenious, like Bernabé 
Quero, for example, there is no escape. One year, after a contro- 
versy in town meeting about paying the secretaries, the “judges” 
or wardens of the prisons “threw” the keys of the prisons to the 
president, a gesture of resignation from office. They were 
promptly jailed and after a night in the prison they resumed 
their obligation to guard it.” This was not a protest against office- 
holding but merely against what the men considered an inequal- 
ity in the service. A few of the younger men are grumbling about 
the feg, particularly about work on the highroad. They know 
that their mestizo overseer is paid and that Tlacolula pays for 
labor on the road, on the same road at that. Once I heard a 
malcontent refer to the herders of the Saint’s bulls as Jos sacri- 
ficios de los pobres, sacrificing the poor. But even this critic had 
no complaint against office-holding in general which, although it 
is not arduous, certainly interferes with a man’s attention to his 
personal fortune. There is neither personal gain nor prestige in 
holding office. You may be able to do little favors for your rela- 
tives and compadres and stand by them in time of need, but that 
is all there is in it, save for the satisfaction of feeling you are lead- 
ing a properly rounded life. Communal service or work—that, to 
the Mitleyeno, is the underlying principle of town organization 
and integrity.3 


The junta, the assembly or town meeting, is of secondary im- 


portance, and why not, since the president and councilmen 
“know everything about everybody” and are supposed to do 
what the people want? However, theoretically, any change in 


22Tn the valley town of Abasolo I saw a similar case of imprisonment. The 
prisoner was a “‘policeman” who had failed to report, so he was being jailed for 
twenty-four hours. His wife was bringing him dinner, passing it through the 
bars. 

3 The theory of communal service (Sp., fagina) at Chan Kom is a replica of 
that of Mitla, and the general application of the theory is also the same, through 
annual office-holding and special work levy (Redfield and Villa, pp. 78-80). 
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public policy or any important administrative matter such as 
building a new road or meeting a levy by the governor is decided 
by a town meeting presided over by the president. A state dep- 
uty is also voted for at town meeting. The townsmen are sum- 
moned by drum beat. The drummer, one of the sopiles, walks 
through town beating the drum which is kept in the town hall. 
After his circuit the drummer stands on the roof of the market 
shed. At the assembly no vote is taken, opinion being expressed 
merely through discussion. Although the younger men may at- 
tend, generally standing behind the seated elders, only the 
middle-aged men, men who have held the more responsible of- 
fices, do the talking. It is felt that the younger men have not 
qualified. “They are only boys.”” Women never attend; it would 
never occur to them to do so."4 

During my earlier visits no juntas were held, and at the annual 
meeting to hear the reports of the officials the attendance was 
slim and there was little discussion of public policies. For the 
time being the town was governed by the president, the Deputy, 
and the governor of the state. The governor of Oaxaca was a 
Tehuano of Cuchitan. He was said to be a high-handed man and 
out of touch with local attitudes. Not only in Mitla but in 
other valley towns it was reported that he was interfering with 
elections, putting into office or keeping in office a president to his 
liking. But for the governor, Victor Olivera would not have been 
serving a second term as president, commented one critic, adding 
that Don Luis, the Deputy, was only the mozo, the servant, of the 
governor, at fifteen pesos a day, with perquisites. As for the 
governor, he was appointed by the president of the Republic. 
“There are no free elections.” 

In 1932 Victor Olivera was not re-elected or reappointed; his 
kinsman by marriage, A.B., a descendant of the ranchero family 


24 But recently the idea was suggested to them by the sister of the candidate 
for Deputy. The seviorita paid campaign calls to all the houses and talked to the 
women, and some of them actually did attend the junta to elect the Deputy. The 
beginning of feminism in Mitla, a very unself-conscious beginning! 

According to Angélica, the brother of the exceptional sefiorita was elected by 
the valley towns, but his election was overridden by the governor in favor of 
a Oaxacan. 
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of Monterubias, took office as president. A.B. is a vain, opinion- 
ated man, without dignity and with a chip on his shoulder, feel- 
ing that he is entitled to more consideration than he receives— 
the only townsman I ever came near disliking. The townspeople 
dislike him, too, for he is reputed to be muy invidioso, envious 
and self-seeking. However, I regret that I was not in Mitla dur- 
ing his administration and did not see him in office; he may have 
expanded, as such men do on receiving recognition. At any rate, 
during his administration the plan to introduce the federal school 
which Angélica had long entertained and Victor Olivera had op- 
posed, was put through, after the town had been a center for one 
of the Cultural Mission school units and for a large number of 
the teachers of the valley towns. 

The improvements made through the Cultural Mission were 
of a mixed character. An outdoor stage was built in the corner of 
the plaza, which became a convenience for the band and a sleep- 
ing-place for travelers; and at one end of the plaza was started a 
school garden over which the children drew an American plow 
and which they watered from the new pump back of the school. 
That was all the gardening I saw, but in general the tone of the 
school was improved by better, although still very meager, school 
supplies and by a superior type of teacher. On the west side of 
the plaza a basket-ball field was made. Basket-ball took; the 
older boys played at night, instead of drinking, remarked An- 
gélica, and a team was organized by Don Rafaél, which made 
him so popular that in 1933 when the new governor sent word 
that Mitla was to return to the method of electing its president 
by junia the basket-ball boys held a meeting and from the three 
candidates, Chico Antonio, Delfino, the baker, and Rafaél Toro, 
elected Rafaél. At least that was the joke of the town, that 
Rafaél had been elected by the basket-ball boys. At any rate, 
the town meeting was considered small and unrepresentative, 
and Rafaél was not acceptable as president since he had not 
served in the lower offices, the treasurership excepted, nor had he 
held any mayordomia, having declined “to receive the wax’’ for 
San Pablo the preceding year when he and Angélica felt they 
could not afford it, an excuse hardly acceptable to the towns- 
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people who consider the family of La Sorpresa reduced perhaps 
but yet to be classed among /os ricos, and who are accustomed to 
seeing people however poor holding mayordomias. So the coun- 
cilmen proceeded to elect a president in the recently established 
way and chose as president one of themselves, Carlo Sosa. A 
town meeting was also held which confirmed the selection. This 
choice was consciously or unconsciously a gesture of defiance, for 
Carlo Sosa is the very opposite of Rafaél: he is illiterate and 
speaks very broken Spanish, he is a drunkard, and he 1s a con- 
servative. Carlo lives in San Salvador and is not accounted 
among /os ricos, the first president I have heard of who was not a 
“rich man.” 

The governor must have been perplexed; two presidents had 
been elected, one by plebiscito as he had ordered, but by a minor- 
ity; the other by the council and by p/ediscito, possibly in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority. He sent a delegation headed 
by a Deputy, a Tehuano, to investigate. (This year, Don Luis 
has faded guite out of the picture—a new governor, a new circle 
of politicians, in the usual Mexican mode.) After the usual din- 
ner at La Sorpresa, attended as usual by Don Fausto, the dele- 
gation of ten or twelve men proceeded to the town hall and 
thence, escorted by the outgoing president and the band, to the 
plaza where under the big tree a table and chairs had been placed, 
with plank seats arranged in a large circle. All the seats were 
filled, and men were standing behind them. Earlier in the after- 
noon the drummer passed through the town and then drummed 
from the roof of the market, summoning to the assembly. I had 
been calling at-the chamber of the alcaldes and my friend Pedro 
Santiago, serving this year as the second alcalde, was telling me 
that there was only one candidate, the town was undivided, 
when the Deputy beckoned to our group to join the circle and in 
_ the usual courteous way seated me next himself. Addressing the 
assemblage, the Deputy called for an expression of opinion. 
There was but one spokesman. “We are not divided,” he an- 
nounced, “there are no parties in Mitla. We all want Carlo Sosa 
as president.” The opposition, which had absented itself—not 
even Don Fausto had come to the meeting and Rafaél himself 
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rode away early in the morning to guide a German tourist to the 
copper mine—the opposition was completely ignored. Within 
five minutes the assemblage began to disperse, and as the band 
played, the Deputy said to me with a smile and, to my surprise, 
in English, “If people always agreed together like these Mit- 
leyenos we would have no trouble.” 

This was not the first or the Jast time I heard expressed by 
townspeople their standard of political unanimity. They know 
about political parties at Tlacolula and elsewhere—the commu- 
nist, the agrarian parties, etc.—but they will have none of them. 
Angélica imputed the opposition to Don Rafaél to Victor Olivera. 
Carlo Sosa was nothing but his mozo, his servant, she said, and 
Victor, wanting as ever to keep the people ignorant, did not wish 
them to have an enlightened president. But that was far from 
being the whole story. Victor did not attend the town meeting; 
he did not have to, in this case. Whatever his personal motives, 
he had the people with him; they did not want outside inter- 
ference, they wanted one of their own as president; improve- 
ments for the town they did want but not through politics or at 
the cost of internal dissension. The townsmen would not even 
recognize the possibility of dissension; long after the affair, men 
I talked to would not admit that there had been more than one 
candidate for the presidency. 


INDUCTION INTO OFFICE 


Induction into office, which consists of two parts, /a cambia de 
las varas, the changing of the canes, and /a entrega, the convey- 
ance, is an important matter at Mitla as elsewhere, and I will 
describe the ceremonies J attended, describing in some detail the _ 
better to bring to life our systematic account of the town govern- 
ment. 

La cambia takes place on New Year’s Day. No saint is asso- 
ciated with the day,?5 there is no mayordomia, the celebration is a 
State rather than a Church affair, but wholly secular it is not, for 
the outgoing president pays for the mass and provides the can- 


#5 It is the day of the circumcision of Jesus, but in no Indian circles have I 
ever heard of this commemoration. 
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dles. He entertains at breakfast and dinner his colleagues of the 
municipio and the musicians. Virtually, the president is the 
Mayordomo of the celebration. New Year’s Eve, late in the day, 
in time for vespers, his candles, like those of every Mayordomo, 
are carried to the church, the bearers escorted as usual by the 
band. The early morning mass is attended by all the town offi- 
cials. 

At noon, /a cambia. From the house of the president to the 
town hall march the band, the president, and the Deputy, Don 
Luis, who is to preside. Together they sit in chairs behind the 
table, the other officials sitting on a bench along the wall. The 
two new councilmen are carrying bouquets of gito‘ given them at 
the breakfast party. On the wall above the table hang the three 


canes. In come Don Fausto Quero, his nephew by marriage, Don 


Rafaél, and Manuel Quero, a distant kinsman. The installation 
is public, as Don Luis remarks when he very politely gives me a 
seat, but these three members of the Quero family are its only 
non-official attendants. 

After considerable discussion between Don Luis, the presi- 
dent, and the secretary, numerals are written on slips of paper 
and dropped into a hat. Three of the councilmen draw, the three 
who are serving their second year of office. This drawing is to 
determine which of the three is to serve as sindico. There 1s an- 
other drawing from the hat to determine which of the vice- 
councilmen is to serve as vice-sindico. 

Now the president and the new sindico stand in front of the 
table and Don Luis administers an oath of office, after which Don 
Luis starts a round of hand-clapping (not a town practice), a 
camarazo is set off outside, and from the Catarina wheel strung 
between two posts burst the fire rockets. Enter the mayores, the 
“judges,” and the ¢opi/es, the ten incoming and the ten outgoing, 
and one by one they pass down the row of seated officials to kiss 
their hands. Then the juniors group themselves at the farther 
end of the room and the president, with joking comments in 
Zapoteco, takes from each outgoing junior his cane of office and 
hands it to his successor. With even less formality Don Luis 
hands their canes to the sindico and his assistant. As for the cane 
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of the president, as Victor is succeeding himself, in his usual 
casual manner he merely takes the cane down from its nail on the 
wall and lays it on the table. They are all rather shoddy canes, 
these three, of a dark wood, with a metal top and a ribbon 
through the perforation. (““The antique canes were sold to tour- 
ists.) Don Luis shows me under his coat Ais token of office as 
Deputy to the state congress, a metal badge. “Vamos!” says the 
president, and again escorted by the band, all march off to his 
house for dinner. 

With a president less indifferent to /os costumbres, less anxious 
to be up to date, muy moderno, I think the function would have 
been somewhat more ceremonious. At least the president’s cane 
would have been treated with more formality; this is the first 
time in history that a president has given it to himself! The 
presence of the Deputy, catrin and Castellano, was also inhibi- 
tive; likewise the use of Spanish instead of idioma. Not a word 
throughout was spoken by the councilmen, who generally have 
a good deal to say for themselves; only the junior officials, in 
their brief part, showed any spontaneity as they responded to 
the jokes in Zapoteco of the president. | 

Vespers again. Sefioritas from Oaxaca are singing and one of 
them plays a parlor organ; apart from cura and altar boys there 
is nobody else in the church. As I sit outside at the gate where 
the blossoms of a pajarobobo tree look like white candles against 
the darkening sky, some mountain pilgrims come into the 
churchyard to kneel at the old graves and leave their marigolds. 
Deliberately, as if habitually, one woman moves from grave to 
grave; she leaves her yellow blooms on three graves. On the 
stone behind “‘the column of death” in Montezuma’s Palace lie 
also some of the yellow flowers of the dead and of the saints. 

On January § occurs the installation of the new alcaldes and 
their officials. About g a.m. I find the first alcalde, Agapito San- 
tiago, sitting in his chamber, behind the table. The secretary is 
there and two substitutes. Enters another substitute. He turns 
to La Trinidad, the oil painting which hangs on the wall over a 
little shelf spread with marigolds where a yellow candle stands 
burning, makes the sign of the cross, and then kisses the hand of 
the alcalde. 
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We smoke, they ask the usual questions: What was the cost 
of the trip by aeroplane from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec? What do 
you pay at the hotel? How high are the buildings in Nueva > 
York? What wages there? How much the material in your dress 
per meter? Are there priests in your country? And baptism, se 
bautiza las criaturas, are infants baptized? How old are you? The 
oldest of them is fifty, Julian Quero, the second alcalde. Julian 
has arrived wearing a handsome capu/ina and quite drunk. He 
makes me a maudlin speech and says something about taking a 
drink. I give him a cigarette and light it for him. They persuade 
Julian to lie down on the bench, but he keeps getting up to dis- 
pute about something; he begins to cry; Agapito, first alcalde, 
is slightly embarrassed. Meanwhile the secretary is cleaning out 
a drawer. Some neat-looking reports are taken out and stamped. 
A substitute starts to sweep the outside corridor. Agapito sends 
for some cigarettes. Then he takes the two beribboned canes 
down from their nails on the wall on either side of a picture of 
Benito Juarez, the Republic’s Zapotecan president. Julian picks 
up his cane and kisses it, reverting to old style.” 

Julian, I learn, has been Mayordomo de Rosario. Agapito has 
been topi/, councilman, Mayordomo de San Francisco, Mayor- 
domo de San Pablo, alcalde, ‘‘now it 1s finished,” his public serv- 
ice. “President?” I ask. “No, I do not want to be president.” 

Julian becomes argumentative with Agapito, whom he ad- 
dresses as compafiera. To relieve the situation I pass on to the 
president’s chamber. The president is typing, slowly, with one 
finger. He wears a shirt with a starched, turned down collar, and 
laced shoes which are left unlaced at the top. Victor is never 
more than a quarter caérin, in his dress. 

There is a clock in the chamber, a large wooden wall clock, 
and today it is going. There is also a telephone which rings quite 
often but to which nobody pays attention—a party wire, symbol 
of a noisy but incommunicable world. The Mitla telephone may 
ring but it is chronically out of order. 


26 In Tepustepec, a Mixe town, corn meal is cast on the cane of the alcalde 
and on his head (Starr 3: vili, 160-61)—a Pueblo Indian custom. Casting corn 
meal is a general Mixe rite (Beals 2). I find no hint of this rite among the 
Zapotec. 
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Music.—The band is escorting the new alcalde and his group 
from the alcalde’s house to the town hall. Entering, they face 
the crucifix on the end wall and its fringe of marigolds, and cross 
themselves. Each in turn kisses the hand of the president and 
passes down the row of seated councilmen, kissing the hand of 
each. They take seats at the end of the room. Now enter the 
retiring alcalde group. They too cross themselves and kiss hands. 
Julian is confused and starts to kiss the hands of the new alcaldes. 
He tries to make a speech to the president and to give him his 
cane. ““4horita!l’’ In a moment! says the president, quietly and 
firmly just as you would correct a child doing something at the 
wrong time. Both canes are placed on the table. Just as the new 
group stand up, the band outside begins to play, and they sit 
down again. After the piece, again the group stands, lining up 
in front of the president. We all stand. The president hands the 
canes to the two alcaldes. The band plays the ever climactic 
“Diana.” Camarazo. 

Now the president presents the document he was typing ear- 
lier in the morning for Agapito and the secretary to sign; also the 
new alcaldes and their secretary and those of the council who can 
sign their names, about half of them. 

The old alcalde group withdraws. The president addresses the 
new group on their duties. They are to be prompt to detect and 
arrest evildoers. They are to have concern for Jos muertos, the 
déad:esx3 The new group withdraws to the alcaldes’ chamber 
where they are given the key to the filing closet and, as I leave, 
certain documents are being explained to them. 

The first Sunday after the New Year is the customary day for 
la entrega del presidente, conveyance by the president, when the 
newly elected officials attend mass, the president makes his 
salute to the pueblo, and the accounts of the outgoing officials 
are received. In 1931 /a saluda del presidente was not made or 


the accounts rendered (/a rendida de las cuentas) until the second — 


Sunday of the new year—why, no one appeared to question. 
Such changes the president, Victor the Innovator, makes as arbi- 
trarily as he wishes. After early mass the president and all the 
officials stand near the church steps and the president “‘makes 
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his salute,” a formal address which may be delivered for him, if 
the Zapotecan terms are unfamiliar to him, by a huehuete. I was 
not there, but my compadre, Miguel Mendez, who is a huehuete, 
told me he spoke the palabras de Dios, the words of God, for the 
president as follows: 


Eh!* Fathers, Elders, holy people, people of the town, all males, all 
females! Now I hold possession of the cane and crown of the Emperor 
of Mexico now united with and withdrawn to the true God. (As) 
united kinsmen we arrive in the house of our Mother, the holy Mother 
Church, whence proceed the laws of the Congress. Here alone lives [our] 
old parent, most glorious San Pedro and San Pablo. Here we have come 
to see the santa nayon sacrifice of the Mass. Here have come the munici- 
pal president, the proprietary councilmen, and the constitutional al- 
calde and thence they have to go to the corridor or municipal chamber, 
as is written in the City of Mexico and has been written to Oaxaca, 
José Maria Ordas, jefe politico, being judge of the first instance and 
Benito Juarez (governor of the state), to Tlacolula, city of Matamoros, 
Don José Maria Castafiedo being jefe politico, and , judge 
of the first instance, and to the town of San Pablo Mitla. To the town 
of Tlacolula went the president to receive the cane and the crown, also 
the sindico procurador with his assistant, also the first and second al- 
caldes, and the former(?) law(?) king. ‘cha’na, greetings!” 


From the church the officials march with the band into the 
plaza, the three groups, president and council and the fopiles, 
scattering to their quarters. Table and benches are brought out- 
side into the corridor, and the president takes his seat behind the 
table, on which lie the five canes, all with fresh ribbons, red, 
green, and white, the national colors. To the right of the presi- 
dent sit the council; to his left, the alcalde group. On benches 
opposite sit the retiring town treasurer, the retiring alcaldes and 
their secretary, and seven or eight townsmen, including Don 
Fausto, Don Rafaél, and Salvador Gopar of the Monterubia 
family. Planks supported by stools furnish additional seats, but 
they are not occupied, except now and then by members of the 
band. After the president has told of his plan to add to the corri- 
dor, discussion is checked by the starting-up of the band. Don 
Fausto smiles indulgently and, after the piece, resumes his plea 
about finishing the new curacy before undertaking the extension 


a7 See Appendix B. 
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of the corridor. Let them put on more masons, using the balance 
in the alcaldes’ treasury. They can recoup by selling cows from 
the Saint’s herd. At this season the cows are lean. Besides, it 
will be an economy on fodder. Salvador, whose daughter is em- 
ployed in the curacy, supports Don Fausto. All the talk is in 
Spanish. 

A question about the women’s prison comes up. It is being 
used just now as a storehouse for the Saint’s crop of corn. Put 
the women in stocks as do some pueblos, jokes Don Rafaél, giv- 
ing a humorous account of this archaic system of detention. 
Everybody laughs. Fine the women fifty centavos, one peso, at 
most four pesos, suggests Don Fausto—their offenses are petty, 
mostly quarrels; fine them or let their husbands work out their 
fines for them, working a day or two on the new curacy. More 
laughter. What to do with the women ts a matter of comedy. 
On none of these questions is any vote taken; there is merely 
talk. However, it led somewhere. Whether the cows were sold 
or what happened to women misdemeanants I never learned, but 
in the next three months work on the curacy went on, more or 
less steadily. 

Now the reports. The alcaldes’ secretary stands at the table 
and reads the report of the first alcalde on expenditures, very 
detailed as far as I can make out, for music, gunpowder, and fire- 
works, even to ten centavos for wax. From a little colored basket 
Agapito pours out his balance, about sixty pesos. They are 
counted by his successor, Juan Basilio Mendes, and the report is 
signed by Agapito and Juan Basilio. The report of the second 
alcalde is shorter and the balance is fifteen pesos. The report of 
the president is read by his secretary and the money poured 
from a cotton bag. Follows the treasurer’s report. The boys stop 
their ball play in the plaza beyond and crowd up behind the 
benches to see all this wealth of silver. Ignacio Bautisma hands 
out typewritten copies of his treasurer’s report. It is a blind re- 
port, as Rafaél points out later to Angélica, but no questions are 
asked. When people are in transition from the spoken to the 
written word, it may be that anything in writing inhibits criti- 
cism. : 
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After the incoming treasurer has counted and signed, the last 
cambia of annual officials takes place. Five boys of fourteen or 
fifteen are summoned by name and each in turn names his suc- 
cessor. These are the gu‘/ab who collect for the dinner of the 
Apostles on Holy Thursday. The boys stand hat in hand, a little 
embarrassed by the jokes of their seniors. .... This is the last 
matter of business; all those present rise and go down the line 
of seated officials, shaking hands. 

In 1933 I got quite a different picture of /a entrega. As noted, 
the town had been stirred by gubernatorial dictation but had 
presented a solid front to the Deputy sent to investigate the 
“elections.” This was on Sunday, January 17. La entrega was 
set for the following Sunday. The bells have rung, but I find the 
officials still sitting in their chambers. In that of the alcaldes a 
string of marigold hangs over the picture of Jesus with his cross, 
the dove, and the Father habited as a bishop. Red tissue paper 
is draped below, and a large wreath of cedar covers the green 
cross alongside. The two canes hang on the rear wall. On the 
farther wall is an oil painting of the royal coat of arms of Spain. 
“No, we are not going to the church,” says Pedro Santiago, the 
second alcalde. “The padre has gone to San Juan del Valle.” I 
go on to the chamber of the president. Here, too, everything is 
in readiness: two little vases of marguerites stand either side of 
the crucifix and a large stemless red rose lies on the desk in front 
of the president. His cane hangs on the wall behind. The floor 
has just been swept by a sup/ente, and in the middle lies the town 
drum, which is about two feet long and a foot in diameter, of 
wood painted red, with two drum heads laced on in a slovenly 
way, a couple of strings tightened up by twisted-in twigs. 

A young man enters, removing his hat and kissing the hands 
of each official. He stands in front of the desk to present his busi- 
ness, which is decided upon quickly by the president. Enters 
Maximo, who has a good deal to say in Zapoteco about the 
“mala costumbre’ of not requiring the salaried secretaries to 
serve as mayores. Maximo was secretary in 1931, and mayor de 
bara in 1932. He is answered or interrupted by all the officials 
who speak sometimes singly, sometimes all together, and he 
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leaves in a huff. Now enter the two alcaldes, who first cross 
themselves below the crucifix and then go through the form of 
hand-kissing, the seated officials this time returning the “kiss.”’ 
The alcaldes are given seats, and then they are informed that /a 
entrega is to be postponed: either no word of authorization has 
come as yet from the governor or he has sent word forbidding 
la entrega, nobody seems to know which it is. 

The following Tuesday Carlo Sosa, the president, goes to 
Oaxaca to arrange for the cinematograph for the fiesta and, pre- 
sumably, to see the governor. At any rate, the next day, the day 
of San Pablo, /a entrega comes off. All the officials attend mass 
with their canes and afterward stand in line to one side of the 
church steps, the president in the middle, his sindtco and council- 
men on his right, the alcalde group on his left. A few persons 
come out of the church and kiss the hands of the officials, and 
then fifty men or more who have been lingering outside come 
into the churchyard. Pedro Santiago stands forward as huehuete 
and speaks the “words of God,” and then the president speaks, 
prompted from time to time by Pedro. The officials pass out to 
the curacy to greet the ladies of the padre’s family as they stand 
in the doorway. The padre himself is still engaged in the church, 
saying responsories and sprinkling holy water for the pilgrims 
who have come in for the fiesta. 

From the curacy the officials march back to town preceded by 
the band, the town drummer in the lead. Table and chairs and a 
wide circle of plank benches are placed by the sopi/es under the 
big fig tree of the plaza, and the drummer plays his drum from 
the roof of the market. He plays Indian fashion, with one drum 
stick. The five beribboned canes lie on the table behind which 
sit the officials. 

The accounts —Long and minutely itemized reports are passed 
to any who wish to see them, to Don Fausto, and one or two 
others. Don Fausto, Victor Olivera, and Manuel Quero are sit- 
ting on the plank bench near the officials. About fifty men occu- 
py the benches, mostly the older men, and about fifty younger 
men stand behind, with a few seated. The basket-ball players 
leave their game from time to time to look over the shoulders of 
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the town officers, particularly when they are signing the reports. 
It is well known that the new president cannot write and the 
school boys are interested to see what kind of a signature he will 
contrive. Some quiet jokes are made, behind his back, and some 
of the men on the benches opposite exchange glances and smiles. 

When the time comes for the incoming secretary of the al- 
caldes to sign the report of his predecessor, a very lively discus- 
sion ensues, in Zapoteco—the whole meeting is conducted in 
Zapoteco. There is no order in the discussion; sometimes a 
speaker gets a brief hearing, but mostly several are speaking at 
the same time. Nobody gets angry. Sometimes there is a gen- 
eral laugh. The long-standing controversy over the relations of 
paid and unpaid officials has been opened up by an expression of 
unwillingness on the part of Emilio, the secretary, to take office 
if he has also to serve as mayor de bara. Formerly, when few 
could read and write, it was the rule that the literate ones should 
serve as secretaries but not as mayores de bara. In 1922, when 
Victor Olivera was president for the first time, he introduced the 
practice of paying each secretary fifteen pesos a month. With 
the increase in literacy objection to this arrangement was made, 
for it meant that some literates were mayores de bara without pay 
and other literates were secretaries with pay. Soa new rule came 
to prevail; secretaries had also to serve as mayores de bara. As 
the secretarial pay is low, this double service is a hardship, some 
think. On the other hand, men like Maximo, who have served 
both as secretary and mayor de bara, do not want the secretaries 
to be excused from serving—a case of I fagged, you fag! 

I give the controversy in detail as it pictures a breakdown in 
the communal service, a confused picture to those figuring in it. 
And the handful of younger men who see the change clearly did 
not attend the meeting. They propose that the offices of treas- 
urer and secretaries should be well paid, forty or fifty pesos a 
month, and that these offices should be quite distinct from the 
system of communal service, i.e., that men should apply for the 
jobs, not be appointed to them, and that between these offices 
and the office of mayor de bara there should be no relationship 
whatsoever; ex-secretaries as well as others should serve as may- 
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ores de bara. “‘Well, why did you not go to /a entrega and speak 
out?” I asked Eligio. “Until you have served on the council, 
you cannot get attention. People say, “Who are you to speak? 
You have not yet performed the office of substitute.’ Some of the 
younger men do speak, those who like to hear themselves talk, 
los habladores, but what they say does not lead anywhere. Noo 
ing comes of all the talk, and so men stay away.’ 

Although this was the most representative town meeting I 
saw, possibly less than 25 per cent of the townsmen attended. 
Another 25 per cent or more were away on their “trips,” and 
other men were at work in town. Pedro, the mason, was at work 
all day in the room next mine. But Pedro had another reason for 
staying away. In the evening he told me he was not interested in 
la politica; when you go to a meeting “‘si habla bien, dicen que es 
mal; si habla mal, dicen que es mas mal, 1f you speak well, they 
say it is bad, if you speak badly, they say it is still more bad.” 

Bernabé was another who was at work all day, in his store. 
Bernabé’s personal solution for communal service is one more 
indication of its breakdown. In order not to be called upon to 
serve as secretary, he asked one of the retiring mayores de bara to 
appoint him as successor. Then Bernabé paid his fellow-mayor 
de bara to take his place during his alternating week of service. 
For all the minor offices it is permissible to pay for a substitute. 

This year there are to be other emtregas, for the recently estab- 
lished church committee in charge of church property and for the 
committee for the federal school, which was established a year 
ago. The five members of the school committee, president, treas- 
urer, secretary, and two Joca/les, have been succeeded by five other 
townsmen appointed by the federal department of education 
from a list supplied by the president. Don Fausto, Don Rafaél, 
Delfino, Maximo, and Bernabé Quero, the progressive leaders of 
the Center, were the first committee, and now they are to turn 
over all the school property to their successors. We meet in the 
schoolroom, where the inventory 1s carefully checked, even to the 
three seats of the new toilet, one for the older children, one for 
the younger, and one for the public. The outgoing and incoming 
committees, the schoolmaster and his assistant, the president, 
the council, and the town treasurer all take part. 
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A substitute passes ¢epache, and the schoolmaster makes a 
little speech of thanks to the outgoing committee and of plea for 
support to the incoming committee. Don Rafaél, I notice, is 
wearing, instead of his cloth trousers or English riding boots or 
tiger-trimmed capulina, a rather shabby suit of white cotton. 
His recent rebuff as presidential candidate has taught him that 
gente decente have still to compromise with town fashions. 

The church entrega I heard of too late to attend. Were the 
saints inventoried by this new and singularly misnamed com- 
mittee, e/ Comité de la junta de obras materiales, together with the 
red cock of San Pedro and the nails from the hands of the Lord? 
Probably, and as simply and becomingly as were the seats for the 
school water-closets. 3 

The new committees of school and church have no canes, and 
the conveyance of the public property or trust is done by written 
inventories; but the old feeling about conveyance, about passing 
on what is of value to the group, is carried over to the new 
organizations. La entrega, whether of town officials, of Mayor- 
domos, or of the bride, and with /a entrega feasting and drinking, 
the procession to music and, in the case of bridal processions, to 
dance—these appear to me to be very ancient ways of procedure. 
If the federal government succeeds in displacing them, as it 
threatens, it will be destroying not merely the Catholic rituals 
which it condemns but some of the pre-Spanish culture which it 
asserts it would cherish. 


RECEPTION TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Before Anastasio Martinez Toledo became governor of Oa- 
xaca, but was thinking of it, he paid a good-will or campaign visit 
to Mitla. He was then secretary-general to the governor and, of 
course, was to be properly honored. In a body the town officials, 
led by the president and preceded by the band, march to La 
Sorpresa. Don Luis is also at hand. After a round of hand-shak- 
ing, all proceed to music, with Don Luis and the secretary and 
his party in the lead, to the seats provided in the plaza under the 
big tree. Don Luis conducts the meeting, with a cigar in one cor- 
ner of his mouth, American style. The Secretary makes an ad- 
dress to which the schoolmaster is directed to respond. Then 
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Manuel Quero speaks in Zapoteco, the older men in the circle 
of listeners who at last understand what it is all about breaking 
into expressions of attention or approval, to encourage the 
speaker. After each speech Don Luis has waved his hand to the 
band to play. During one of the pieces along comes a son of the 
Monterubia family, dressed in khaki with a red tie and a blue 
silk handkerchief showing above his coat pocket, and as a medio 
catrino, a city man, half and half, shakes hands with Don Luis 
and the politicians. In would-be appreciation of local custom, 
the secretary-general asks for a jarabe, and the music of the fan- 
dango is played. Don Luis and the guests clap their hands. No 
Mitleyeno would do this, but Don Luis and Don Anastasio do 
not know or, if they know, do not care. 

Now Don Luis and the guests, accompanied by President Vic- 
tor Olivera, Don Fausto, and Don Rafaél, return to La Sorpresa 
for dinner. On their table Angélica has placed a vase of the choic- 
est flowers of her patio, heliotrope, syringa, and jasmin, an inno- 
vation for which I suppose I am responsible; having no little 
altar in my bedroom, I have been putting flowers on my break- 
fast table. Throughout the long meal the band plays. During an 
intermission, while I am passing cigarettes, Amador, the band- 
master, asks me to give him the copy of Mexican Folk-Ways which 
Angélica has shown him; it contains the music of jarades new to 
him. Amador is not being paid for this day’s music; to honor a 
guest is one of the public functions of the band. But the dinner 
is being paid for by /os ricos who are present. Formerly, when the 
town was visited by high state officials, the president appointed 
youths who were good shots to go deer hunting to provide veni- - 
son for the banquet. | 


INTERPUEBLO RELATIONS 


Relations with other towns are mostly carried on through 
trade, by “travelers” or at weekly markets or markets in connec- 
tion with fiestas, or through attendance at fiestas for religious 
purposes or to ride the bulls. There is a considerable amount of © 
intermarriage and of migration by family. In Santo Domingo 
are said to be living families or individuals from eleven different 
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towns—San Lorenzo, Santa Maria Alvarrados, San Juan del Rio, 
San Baltazar, San Pedro Quiaténe, Ayutla, San Mateo Cajon, 
San Miguel, Mitla, etc. Besides the individuals we have noted 
who have married into Mitla, there are a few immigrant families 
—from Xoquitlan, Tlacolula, and Santa Catarina de Mina (the 
family of the maker of fireworks) and from the hacienda of 
Xaaga and the mountain ranches. 

These intermarriages usually make for harmony, but not al- 
ways. One day there arrived in Mitla five Miguelenos, officials 
carrying their canes, to look for a lost burro. It was suggested to 
them that one of their own townsmen, the son-in-law of Perfecto 
Aragon of Mitla, had stolen it. The suspect had been involved in 
the murder of the former president, Vicente Santiago. “If the 
San Miguelenos catch him, they will kill him.” 

Since the passage of the Law of the Free Municipality, in 
1912, there have been no political relationships between towns; 
but the sense of affiliation persists and expresses itself through 
the custom of visiting the cabecera, the head town, for /a cambia, 
or of paying the cadecera a visit of respect after the installation. 

The cabecera of Mitla used to be Tlacolula; now it is Oaxaca. 
One day early in January I happened to walk through the corri- 
dor of the governor’s offices. Sitting there in a long row were the 
delegations from Mitla and other pueblos, all the men in their 
freshly laundered white cottons, their big hats in their hands, 
and their silver-topped canes, gaily beribboned. In each group 
a young man carried a bouquet of flowers to present the gover- 
nor. The town officials were for the most part middle-aged 
or elderly men, bright-eyed, hawk-nosed Zapotecs. They sat 
waiting as men who knew how to wait, for the audience which no 
doubt would be conducted as was the audience described, very 
charmingly, by Starr, in the year 1899. 

Formerly, when Mitla observed /a cambia at Tlacolula, the 
officials rode there on horseback and on their return all the peo- 
ple went out to the far edge of town to meet them with flowers 
and fireworks. 

Up to 1902 thirteen towns visited Mitla as their cabecera—San 
Pablo Huila, San Dionisio Ocotepec, San Baltazar, San Pedro 
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Quiaténes, San Tomas Arriba, San Luis del Rio, Sant’ Ana del 
Rio, San Juan del Rio, Santa Maria Alvarrados, Santo Domingo 
Alvarrados, San Miguel Alvarrados, Santa Catarina Alvarrados, 
San Lorenzo Alvarrados, and Santiago Matatlan.?* In 1902 the 
bishop visited San Dionisio and saw it was large enough to have 
a resident cura. With the advent of the priest San Dionisio be- 
came the cavecera of San Pablo Huila, San Baltazar, and San 
Tomas Arriba. By 1928 San Tomas, Sant’ Ana, and San Lorenzo 
had ceased to visit Mitla. In 1930 Santo Domingo was still visit- 
ing Mitla as its cabecera, but in 1931 it began to visit Ayutla, the 
Mixe town, because they both have federal schools. Matatlan 
also changed its cabecera to Tlacolula, but as it is visited by the 
cura of Mitla, the new officials come to Mitla to pay him a visit 
of respect. In 1931 only San Miguel and Santa Catarina visited 
Mitla for /a cambia, and in 1933, only Santa Catarina. Obvious- 
ly, the custom in general is lapsing. 

Formerly interpueblo disputes, which were mostly over bound- 
aries, were taken to the cabecera for settlement. In 1930 San 
Miguel and Santo Domingo were engaged in such a dispute. 
Don Luis was asked to arbitrate. On the appointed day the 
town officials arrived in Mitla, canes in hand, and from his estate 
at the head of the valley motored in the hacendado. But what- 
ever the terms they came to, there was no lasting settlement: 
the next year as the result of the quarrel there were two or three 
deaths. In such controversies, which are not at all uncommon in 
the state, violence occurs at the time the boundary stones are 
being tampered with. 

In this case I do not know which mountain town had been en- 
croaching, but as a result of a similar boundary quarrel some 
years ago between Santo Domingo and Mitla, Mitla did not 
fight, and in consequence lost some of its best mountain land to 
its old colony. 


4%In 1901 Leén lists in the parish of Mitla: Matatlan, Ocotepec, Guila, 
Guelavia, los Rios, las Albarradas (p. 7). 


CHAPTER V 
RELIGION 


THE Cura 


There is a resident priest in Mitla. His parish includes Matat- 
lan, Santa Catarina and San Miguel, San Lorenzo, Santa Maria, 
San Juan del Rio, and San Luis del Rio. The nearest town, 
Matatlan, is visited quite frequently, the priest being able to 
say an early mass there and to return to Mitla for a later morn- 
ing mass. The distant mountain towns may be visited only once 
a year, during the fiesta of the patron saint. Additional visita- 
tion is a matter depending upon the energy and devotion of the 
priest. 

In 1930 the priest at Mitla was a mestizo from Oaxaca. His 
housekeeper was a townswoman; otherwise his relations with 
the townspeople were limited strictly to his official duties. He 
never visited or received visits. He had a reputation for greed 
and avarice; his fees were high and they had to be paid in ad- 
vance. The townspeople had no feelings of cordiality toward 
him. Only a few women and their children went habitually to 
church. None went to confession. The church was losing pres- 
tige. 

This cura had been stationed at Mitla four or five years. Dur- 
ing the period of the withdrawal of the priests throughout the 
country, like so many other priests, he performed the sacraments 
or said mass in his own house or 1n somebody else’s house, gen- 
erally at La Sorpresa; but his tithes or ofrendas began to fall off. 

The tithes or offerings consist of twelve centavos for wax and 
for masses, of half an a/mud (23 pounds) of corn or, according 
to others, of one a/mud, of one chicken and two eggs, and of one 
bundle (¢ercio) of zacate, about an armful. The church teller 
(cobrador) and secretary collect the money; the mayordomos de 
cocina collect the corn, chickens, and eggs and themselves supply 
the kitchen utensils of the curacy; and the fopiles mayores de 
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iglesia, assisted by the sopilillos, collect the zacate. The topilillos 
have to supply a wagonful of charcoal every month, and month > 
in and month out they take turns sweeping the patio of the 
curacy. Special collections of twenty-five centavos are made by 
the fiscales, on six occasions, for the mass of fifty pesos on the 
day of San Pablo, for /a fiesta de Resurreccién or Easter, Corpus 
Christi, Espiritu Santo (Pentecost), Todos Santos or All Saints 
(Souls), /a fiesta de la Navidad or Christmas. For the Apostles’ 
dinner on Holy Thursday there is a special offering of two eggs 
and twenty centavos, collected by the young gu‘/ab. Until 1932 
the teller and secretary kept all the accounts; then by order of 
the governor a church committee was established consisting of 
the presidente de la junta de obras materiales, two bocales, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer. 

On my second visit to Mitla, in 1931, I found that the cura 
had been changed and that the relation of the church to the town 
was altering in a very remarkable way. The new priest is a 
young man, well educated in the church, and of a devout and 
sincere character. His mother and two older sisters keep his 
house and entertain his guests, and one sister 1s enterprising in 
teaching the children and in encouraging church attendance. 
The family come from the city of Puebla and they are accus- 
tomed to the church life of the city. Innovations of various kinds 
are to be expected now in Mitla, in ritual, in calendrical celebra- 
tions, and particularly in the attitude of the townspeople toward 
the function of the church in their lives. There is talk of a 
church school; cultural influences from the clerical household 
will permeate the town. Already changes are noticeable. The 
soiled and shabby vestments have been replaced. (With the con- 
sent of the bishop the priest has presented his own handsome 
vestments to the town.) The church 1s clean and tidy; the saints’ 
pictures are set in new and tasteless frames; the altar is bedizened 
with a white-framed picture and paper pictures which almost 
hide the gilt reredos, all that is left from the early gilt deco- 
rations, the rest having been sold to tourists. A bench, a chair, 
and a mat to kneel on are provided for the priest’s household and 
other catrinos. Occasionally sefioritas visit from Oaxaca to sing” 
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or to teach alabanzas. The church attendance is greatly in- 
creased and even includes men and boys. A few women have 
begun to go to confession. The priest’s fees have been scaled 
down: for baptizing, from fifty to twenty-five centavos, and the 
very poor are charged nothing: for marrying, from fifteen pesos 
to four or two pesos.' There has been an increase in weddings. 
In 1929-30 there were three weddings; in 1930-31, eighteen or 
more. If this goes on, the old custom which the church calls 
concubinage may lapse altogether. Not only does the reduced 
rate appeal to the bargain-loving townspeople, but the prestige 
of being married by the church has gone up. During the bishop’s 
visit the crop of children for confirmation was large, far larger, 
undoubtedly, than it would have been under the preceding 
priest. Church funerals are still rare, because of the cost of the 
musical service, a matter that the padre may in time reform. 
The bands represent vested interests, which the clerical house- 
hold has taken pains not to antagonize but to cultivate. As a 
result, the town is building a curacy next the church, to supple- 
ment the rented building that served to house the priest after 
the removal of the old curacy from the court of the ancient 
temple on the north side of the church. 

There was no pomp at the arrival of the bishop. On his last 
visit, six years ago, he was met by the town officials and the 
band on the road beyond the town, and leaves and flowers were 
strewn before him; but this time he does not even stop at the 
plaza where the road has been watered for him. He motors 
directly to the church, putting on his vestments outside while 
the women and children with their flowers and candles crowd 


™ For those not paying tithes, a marriage still costs 15 pesos, a baptism costs 
2.50 pesos. 


1] let this stand, if only to show the rashness of social prediction. In 1931-32 
there were only three or four weddings, and for this year, 1933, about the same 
number are being planned. Getting married in church was a passing craze. 
Gubernatorial orders and the visit of the Cultural Mission diverted attention to 
other matters. The proposed church school has not been started and the upward 
swing of religion in Mitla has been somewhat checked. 


3 Now at weddings a strip of carpet is laid down for the wedding party, and 
the canopy is no longer used. 
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around and the town officials hurry up in the president’s private 
bus. In the midst of this confusion the canopy is brought out 
of the church by the sacristans, who hold it over the bishop as 
he gives his blessing to the crowd and asperses them with the 
holy water. 

The episcopal party stay at the curacy, which has been 
adorned with a green arch at the entrance and with shrubs 
planted in the patio. Beds, linen, table service, and special 
comestibles are contributed from several houses. The padre gives 
a men’s dinner to which the president, the schoolmaster, and 
Don Rafaél are invited. Angélica goes to help and reports that 
whenever the bishop moves everyone goes down on their knees. 
“I may not be a good Catholic, but I don’t like kneeling to a 
man. We should kneel only to the Host and the saints; they 
are God’s representatives.” “But we kneel to the bishop be- 
cause of his sacred ring,” protests Dofia Josefa. And others were 
of her way of thinking, for when the bishop departed, going on 
foot from the curacy to the plaza, the road was strewn with 
flowers and lined with people on their knees to kiss his ring and 
receive his blessing.4 


CHANTERS, PRAYER-MAKERS, ELDER BROTHERS (SPOKESMEN) 


The two bandmasters are cantores, singers or chanters, and 
there is a third chanter, Saturninus Garcia, who is also a hue- 
huete or spokesman on ceremonial occasions. There are several 
rezadores, prayer-makers, perhaps seven or eight, who individual- 
ly conduct prayers at wakes and novenas and, with a chanter, 
in the absence of the priest, may conduct prayer services in 
church—vespers, matins, or e/ rosario. The chanter may sub- 
stitute for the priest in saying responsories for the dead; at 

4 Compare an early account of the arrival of Bishop Albuquerque at Tehuan- 
tepec when he was met by Dofia Magdalena, the granddaughter of the king of 
the Zapoteca, with the women of her family, two hundred caciques, and many 
others. Servants came with refreshments and with vases filled with jewels and 
ornaments of gold and silver, with rich feathers and the tanned skins of Jaguars 
and lions which are “royal jewels” (Burgoa, 2:178). Substitute money, the 
confirmation fees, for ornaments of gold and silver, etc., and the general picture 
is similar. 
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house funerals he asperses the corpse. Chanters, prayer-makers, 
and huehuetes usually learn their chants and prayers and “words 
of God” at home, from their father. 

Chanters and prayer-makers are, of course, a recognized part 
of the church organization; the Auehuetes are not, but of religious 
feeling in general they are certainly exponents. The huehuete’s 
formal speeches at gye/nadé‘, at wedding, or at mayordomia’ are 
always referred to as God’s words, palabras de Dios, giesh do’. 
The Auehuete blesses the food of the feast, and sees to it that the 
proper ritual before the house altar is observed. At one wedding 
I saw Pedro Santiago become very indignant because the liquor 
that had been set down in front of the altar by the godparent 
was not being properly served. The incoming president has to 
salute the pueblo at the portal of the church, and if the incum- 
bent is ignorant of the traditional terms of address the huchuete 
becomes his mouthpiece. More than anyone else the huchuete 
(Z., betsgal, elder brother) is the preserver of tradition, and it 
is symptomatic of the changes going on at Mitla that twenty 
or even ten years ago there were “very many” huehuetes whereas 
today there are but four or five. Of these, Pedro Santiago and 
Miguel Mendes I know best. Pedro is a cattle-dealer and a 
farmer, but a great deal of his time is spent at mayordomias and 
weddings, or recuperating from them. The office of huehuete, 
like that of curandero, lends itself to continuous drinking. 
Pedro’s father was the maéstro of la danza de la Conquista, and 
Pedro remembers some of the co/oguios or speeches; and he said 
he could make me the clown’s mask, the Negrito mask (which he 
never did). Pedro is a typical Mitleyeno, and occupies a respect- 
able position in town; in 1931 he impersonated Nicodemus in 
the ‘Descent from the Cross’’; in 1933 he was serving as second 
alcalde. Miguel Mendes is a less sophisticated type; as Angélica 
put it, he is muy tonto como un Mixe, just as foolish as a Mixe. 


5 In Mixe towns these understudies of the priest are called maéstros (Beals 2). 

Cantores, two or three, and a sacristan were provided for every “congrega- 
tion” by sixteenth-century edict. They were to be free from paying tribute and 
from personal services (Simpson, p. 44). | 


6 Cf. Redfield 3:152-53. 
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Miguel has, in fact, the most Indian-like mentality of any of my 
Mitla acquaintances. I became aware of this at our first meeting 
when he was not satisfied with my handsome fee for dictating 
his “‘words of God.” His “words” had a special value, and both 
Eligio and Angélica had to explain to him that the “words” 
were nothing more to me than a recuerdo, a souvenir, of Mitla— 
I was not going to make any professional use of them—before 
Miguel would take up the dictation again. Except for the 
“words,” which are his capital, Miguel 1s very poor. He is a 
“worker in wood,” making his ox yokes in his yard, and going out 
to work on roof beams. His thatched house is of the humblest, 
and he has no field. The family field is there next his yard, very 
good land back from the river bluff; but the field belongs now 
to Victor Olivera, through foreclosure of a mortgage after the 
great famine. When he lost his field Miguel’s father, who was 
also a Auchuete, committed suicide by hanging. And today 
Miguel speaks the ‘“‘words of God”’ for Victor, the parvenu, who 
would learn English rather than obsolete Zapoteco. 

- The place of God’s spokesman in the social organization of 
Mitla is puzzling, historically. The term Auechuete is from the 
Aztec, huehuetque, meaning old or ancient. Bandelier found it 
applied to a masked dance performed in a pueblo of the Cholula 
region.’ Bandelier also states that the officers and principales 
of Cholula are called in general tiachcauh, meaning elder brother. 
Formerly this term was applied to the military leaders of the 
Aztec calpulli, which Bandelier considers to have been localized 
kins.® Possibly the “elder brothers” or ancients of Mitla, the 


7 Bandelier 2:148. Los Viejos or Los Mal Viejos is the name of a dance in sey- 
eral places in Oaxaca. See pp. 258, n. 34; 261. 


- 8 Bandelier 2:154. The Auehuechihque of Tepoztlan does not serve as a mar- 
riage go-between, otherwise his functions correspond to those of the Zapotecan 
huehuete (Redfield 3: 100). 

Among the Tlaxcalans there is a class of men called in Spanish doctrineros and 
in Nahuatl seo! tlatol machtique, god word teacher, who act as tutors and guardi- 
ans of the boys (Starr 3: viii, 123-24). Possibly this may once have been a func- 
tion of the Zapotecan Auehuete or “elder brother.” - 

Even closer to the Auehuete than the Tlaxcalan or Aztec functionary is the 
wate winag or good man of Guatemala, who makes a set speech on formal occa- 
sions, such as the induction into office of the alcalde. The ‘‘good men” are the 
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betsgal or huchuete, represent a group that may have corre- 
sponded not so long ago to the principales of other places,? a 
term ever loosely applied by the Spaniards to ex-officials and 
ceremonialists. Even so, that leaves the earlier history of God’s 
spokesmen unconstructed. Long formal speeches were expected 
of Aztec chiefs, but they might be delivered By proxy, by i 
orators or spokesmen.” 


THE MUSICIANS 


Although the band is called upon on secular occasions, as at 
weddings or to honor a distinguished guest, the musicians are so 
indispensable on all religious occasions, at masses and other 
church rituals, at funerals, at the fiesta of the patron saint, and 
at all mayordomias that they must be considered part of the 
religious organization. At fiestas, including the prolonged mayor- 
domias, the musicians are not paid, except in food and tepache 
and cigarettes; for family occasions they are paid as well as 
regaled, except when they are needed in the family of one of their 
members, when again they are merely regaled. The musicians 
are exempt from other forms of public service, including mayor- 
domias, and from taxation.“ Sometimes a musician will vol- 
unteer to hold a mayordomia. 

There are in Mitla two bands, twelve players in one, thirty 
in the other. The master, maéstro, of each band is also a “singer” 
who can chant church music and substitute for the priest in say- 
ing responsories for the dead. If wedding celebrants or a 
Mayordomo have a relative or connection in one band or the 
other that will determine the choice of bands. The smaller and 


nearest approach that there is to a permanent and definite priesthood, aborigi- 
nal priesthood. It is they, and they alone who can perform the turkey sacrifice. 
Their prayers are necessary at weddings and on other special occasions (La Farge 
and Byers, p. 143). 


9 The analogue of the Auehuete in Guatemala is accounted among the princi- 
pales (La Farge and Byers, p. 143). See p. 505, n. 57. 

10 Sahagin, Book VI, chap. xii. 

11 These exemptions were established in the earliest days through the Church 
(Ricard, p. 217). In some churches musicians wore a special costume. The pro- 
fession gave prestige and was popular. 
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older band, los Juarezcitos (Pl. XXIV4), is generally called upon 
for funerals. Manuel Juarez, the master, succeeded his father, 
and he is now teaching his little son to sing. Manuel’s nephew, 
Rufino, is also in the band and is able as “singer” to substitute 
for his uncle. Sometimes he substitutes for quite a period, for 
Manuel goes away to other towns to teach music, for which he 
is well paid. Manuel also teaches the dance of La Conquista. 
He would not sell me his original copy of the dance speeches be- 
cause he needed it to teach at Yalalag and beyond. Amador 
Bautista, who was in 1929 the president of Mitla, is the master 
of its larger and more ambitious band (Pl. XXIVa). Amador’s 
father was a musician, but Amador also studied music in 
Tlacolula, where he lived for several years. On his return to 
Mitla, about twenty-five years ago, he organized the second 
band. He is training his son to become a bandmaster. 

The bands meet to practice in the house of their master. Boys 
learn to play their instrument from the master, without charge. 

One of the Mitla bands visits San Lorenzo on its saint’s day, 
August 10, San Lorenzo not having a band. To the fiesta of 
San Pablo de Mitla in 1933 came the chirimia of San Pablo 
Huila, a flutist and a drummer who also played the bugle, and 
they played with the Mitla chirimia the night of the fireworks. 
The drummer, who had been my host at Huila, told me he had 
come to Mitla por promesa, for a vow. Interpueblo visiting by 
musicians, /os mésicos, as well as by dancers, /os danzantes,™ 1s 
quite general throughout the Republic.** Sometimes the visitors 
are paid; sometimes they come to pay their vows, pagar sus 
mandas. 

Santo Domingo Alvarrados has its own band, which met to 
practice in the large chamber where my host kept his house 
altar, stored corn, and entertained overnight guests. His son 
was a member of the band. The instruments, twenty or more, 
were kept regularly in this room, hanging to the walls. The 


12 See pp. 250, 389. 


13 Beals describes how the band of Tamasulapan attended the fiesta of Ayutla. 
They were met on the road, formally, by the Ayutla band. In New Mexico and 
Arizona the singing shamans and dance groups of the Pueblos will visit from town 
to town, and they too are welcomed before entering town. 
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drum was beaten thrice, at intervals of a few minutes, to summon 
the players. The men smoked and talked beforehand and in the 
intervals of practice which began about nine in the evening and 
lasted until two in the morning, Friday night, and until midnight 
Saturday night. Tired guests had to make the best of it during 
those excruciating hours. The first night no player paid any atten- 
tion to the others; the second night there was a limited amount 
of concerted playing. Sunday morning, after a double summons, 
the band played in the church, on their knees. Two women 
formed the congregation. Later, the musicians chatted outside 
and smoked the cigarettes that were liberally supplied. In this 
town the musicians are not exempt from other public service. 

Like Tepoztlan and many other towns Mitla has its chirimia 
(Z., chirmi), consisting of drum and hautboy or whistle. Both 
hautboy and whistle are referred to as fauta, flute. The Spanish 
term chirimia*™ applies to the hautboy, but in Mitla it 1s applied 
as a collective term to all the instruments. Sometimes a brass 
bugle (c/arin) is included, which may be played by the drummer 
or by a third musician. The wooden hautboy* is about a foot 
long, with a flaring tip and a detachable mouthpiece. The 
whistle is shorter and made of cane, with six holes. The drum 
is a roughly made affair, a hollowed out log about two feet long 
with goat hide laced over the two heads. It hangs by a strap 
over the left shoulder and, unlike the drum of the municipality, 
it is beaten with two sticks. | 

Drummer and flutist (S., chirimitero; Z., chirmiter), like the 
other musicians, are exempt from other public service. They play 
outside the town hall, during the intervals of the music by the 
band, at the fiesta of San Pablo, more particularly when the bulls 
come out, and during the fireworks of the “dwarfs,” the “giants,” 
and the climactic “castle.’”” During the day of candlemaking at 
a mayordomia the chirimia play alone, on and off, in the yard 
of the Mayordomo (Pl. XXV). They also play the day before, 
las visperas, and on the feast day—three days. On /as visperas 
I have seen the drummer playing alone on the church wall (PI. 

14In old French, chalemie (Ricard, p. 214); in current French, chalumeau, 
country flute, from the Latin ca/amus, reed. 


8 See Starr 3: vill, Fig. 41. 
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XXXVIa); but theoretically both drum and whistle should be | 
played three times on the roof, and this is the rule for the Fridays _ 
of Lent. On Holy Thursday, for the Last Supper, the bugle, on 
this occasion called srompeta, is played on the roof of the church. 

In the procession of the Mayordomo to the church, the 
chirimiteros precede the band, walking each on one side of the 
road, but they do not play. They walk in the place of honor, 
you might think, but they move so listlessly and are such shabby 
figures that they appear wholly detached from the trim instru- 
mentalists who follow. It is one of the town’s many pictures 
of old and new in juxtaposition. 


THE mayordomia 


In Mitla, as elsewhere in the Republic, the patron saint of a 
pueblo, together with other outstanding saints, have each a 
Mayordomo whose functions consist in paying the mass said 
on the saint’s day,’ in purveying the special candles of his 
saint (very large candles which are made for the saint’s own 
fiesta, but which are also burned during the masses for other 
saints throughout the year), and in supplying food, drink, and 
tobacco to the musicians of the fiesta, to all those who come in to 
slaughter an animal, to cook, to work on the candles, or to 
fetch and arrange the greens or flowers or other adornments for 
the bowers of the mayordomia or for the church. Preparations 
begin formally two days in advance of the feasting. As at a 
wedding, relatives, compadres, and acquaintances contribute to 
the guelagueza or supplies, and a careful record is kept, for the 
recipient is expected to make an equivalent return to the donor 
when the donor in his turn is conducting a mayordomia (or a 
wedding). The ledgers of this barter-banking system are kept 
meticulously (see Appendix C), down to a cup of chocolate or one 
or two pieces of bread; everything is counted or weighed, and 

the obligations incurred are sometimes felt to be very onerous. 


6 At Mitla six pesos are charged for the mass and vespers, the service of the 
preceding evening; fifteen pesos when matins are included. Matins is a service 
at about eight or nine o’clock at night, following vespers. Matins is a purely 
voluntary service, an extra, which the Mayordomo may arrange for with the 
priest. 


PLATE XXV 


Chirimta 


Note the Indian posture of the flutist, above 


PLATE XXVI 


GUESTS AT A mayordomia, AND A TURKEY 
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All contributions, whether needed or not, have to be accepted 
and eventually their value has to be returned. 

At Mitla, and as a rule elsewhere, the office of Mayordomo 
is annual, too heavy are the expenditures, /os gastos, for a longer 
tenure. The appointment takes place in various ways. As noted, 
some of the appointments are automatic. The three classes of 
mayores become Mayordomos the year following their year of 
office. This system provides for seven mayordomias. Again men 
may volunteer as Mayordomos. A volunteer makes his wish 
known to the outgoing Mayordomo, who notifies the alcaldes. 
Men volunteer because, the musicians apart, every “son of the 
pueblo” is expected to hold two mayordomias in the course of his 
life? A few years ago it was three mayordomias. Elsewhere a 
mayordomia is quite commonly volunteered because of a vow, 
a promesa, made to the saint in time of illness, but this practice 
is rare at Mitla, where people prefer to make pilgrimage in ful- 
filment of a vow. When no one volunteers as Mayordomo, the 
alcaldes nominate, sending a message to the nominee to come to 
their chamber. If he does not accept, the alcaldes send for an- 
other man. Should they fail to find anyone to take the mayor- 
domia, the town would nominate at the meeting for general 
nominations during the October fiesta of Rosario, and this 
nomination may not be declined. 

Every Mayordomo has a deputy, a youth he himself appoints. 
The Mayordomo notifies the alcaldes of the appointment, and 
at the time the Mayordomo takes office the alcaldes send a ¢opi/ 
for the deputy. The deputy is responsible for carrying the 


17 Formerly, in Quiché Guatemala, principales would give formal entertain- 
ments and guests “would be required to entertain in return, the obligation being 
distinctly binding and, in some cases, awkwardly expensive” (La Farge and 
Byers, p. 79). 

Similarly in Petador: it is considered a disgrace not to have undertaken e/ 
cargo, the charge of a saint’s celebration; it is a sign of economic and social in- 
capacity and a lack of communal solidarity. ‘No has pasado el cargo, thou hast 
not gone through with the charge,” is the worst of insults. The cargos or prios- 
tazgos either volunteer or are appointed by the alcalde. The duevio del cargo re- 
ceives visits from all the people, who bring chickens, fruits, comestibles, aguar- 
diente, and money. He is expected to make a return when contributors in their 
turn hold the celebration (Saenz, pp. 76-78). 
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candles to church when a mass is said and for looking after them 
so that they do not burn wastefully and are quenched as soon 
as may be. He has also to fill the flower vases which belong to 
the saint. At the mayordomia he is responsible for the supply of 
marigold for the necklaces with which all the saints will be 
adorned. At a mass there are always many more women taking 
care of the candles and flowers than youths, for the youths in 
turn find deputies, their mothers. Of course it would not do for 
a Mayordomo to appoint a woman directly as his deputy in a 
community where women are supposed to have no public func- 
tions." 
The twenty-one mayordomias for the year are as follows: 


Jandary 162s esas ia en San Esquipula 
ANUALY 26 vce h.oecn n'ont ¢ San Pablo 
February 2.............. Candelaria 

Match: 19:05 4.<isviina sade: San José 

March 20: dintoweetuses3 Sefior de las Pefias 


Third Friday of Lent..... Sefior de las Misericordias 
Fifth Friday of Lent...... Jesis Nazarefio | 
Sixth Friday of Lent...... La Virgen de los Dolores 


40 days after Easter...... La Ascencién del Sefior (Santo 
Entierro) 

MAY: Fae cu eaies oer aaa Santa Cruz 

7 Eat eee eee re San Isidro 

IVE AY SOs neh Siete ot har est Corazén de Maria 

{10-007 eet ere er ee San Juan Bautista 

NANG 2826 oo 5 ec acaunes gt nee’ San Pedro 

TUNE 2 Oi ssiateoeaaisanenenc’ San Pablo 

JUDY 1G inde tein La Virgen del Carmén 

October 7 evar cncci winds La Virgen del Rosario 

December 4............-. San Francisco 

December 8............. La Virgen de Juquila (La Pu- 
risima Concepcién) 

December 12s ive toneauas La Virgen de Guadalupe 
December 18 jcvc' egw: La Virgen de la Soledad 
December 25,........... La Navidad 


78 At the entrega of the school committee there was some discussion about 
getting the children to come to school. I suggested that the committee appoint 
two women to visit from house to house and persuade the mothers to send their 
children. I believe it was finally decided that the two docales of the committee 
should do this, but the idea that women might do it was never mentioned again; 
it was entirely outside the pale. 
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The mayordomias of the Fridays of Lent and any mayordomia 
that happens to fall on a Friday are postponed a day in order 
that meat may be served at the feast. 

Two or three days after the conclusion of the fiesta, or a week, 
sometimes even a month later, /a cambia, the changing of 
Mayordomos takes place, the retiring Mayordomo passes on 
the candles to his successor, se recibe la cera del santo, the wax 
of the saint is received. The two ex-mayores de bara receive the 
wax of their saints on the same day, as do likewise the two ex- 
mayores de cocina, The candles are carried to the chamber of 
the alcaldes,?? weighed, and delivered with other properties of 
the saint to the incoming Mayordomo. If the candles weigh 
short of the weight of those received the year before, a cake of 
wax will be added. The unburned wax of all the candles that 
have been offered to his saint is appropriated by the Mayordomo, 
but if this amount is not enough the Mayordomo has to make 
up the deficit. After the weighing there 1s some friendly talk 
and a few fireworks are set off. Then the candles, etc., are car- 
ried by the new Mayordomo to his house to be kept there during 
the year, except during mass. Now in the houses of both the 
Mayordomos, the outgoing and the incoming, there 1s a feast, 
but it is less elaborate than the feast of the mayordomia: pork 
mole or mutton stew will be served instead of Aigadito, and as 
there has been less preparation there are fewer people to be 
served. | | 

The better to bring out the details of these ceremonials I will 
describe one of the many mayordomias and one of the caméias I 
attended, adding notes on the candlemaking at San Baltazar 
with its drinking party and on the ritual drinking party of 
Mayordomos at Huila, which were characterized by practices 
not followed at Mitla, where good form in drinking 1s lapsing. 
The mayordomia of Mitla’s patron saint, San Pablo, is somewhat 
different from the other mayordomias, and I will describe the 
parts in which it differs in the calendrical account of the year. 


19 Formerly the cambia took place at the curacy, as it does today at Ayutla 
Mixe; “but the priest took some of the wax for himself, so the caméia was trans- 
ferred to the chamber of the alcades.”” 
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Otherwise the following account of the mayordomia of San 
Esquipula may be taken as typical of any other mayordomia. 
Mayordomias are even more standardized than weddings. 

The mayordomia of San Esquipula is to be celebrated January 
13, 14, and 16, in the house of Anacleto Martinez, who the year 
before was mayor de ganado. On the twelfth, the participants, the 
golaneche, were notified: a‘mer gal lax dat bid Eskipul, now is the 
name (day) holy father Esquipula. 

On the thirteenth, ante-visperas, I carry my guelagueza, some 
packages of cigarettes, to Anacleto’s house, which is on the edge 
of the arroyo Birush. I enter, kneel in front of the altar, say a 
prayer and cross myself, and then place the cigarettes on the 
altar, a bamboo table over which hang festoons of red and white 
paper. Others have been before me, for under the altar are 
several baskets of eggs, bunches of onions, and two cabbages. I 
shake hands with Anacleto.and others and am invited to sit 
down on the wall bench behind the long table. A woman brings 
me a cup of chocolate and four rolls, two more than usual. 

Candlemaking is in progress; se /abran las velas, they are 
working on the candles. The wheel hangs from the roof at the 
end of the room opposite the altar, and, near by, a cauldron is 
set upon three firestones. The candlemaker dips the hot wax 
with a gourd as he slowly turns the wheel from which hang the 
cotton wicks. The four huge candles, /os cirios (Z., sir), which 
are peculiar to a Mayordomo, are already made, and hang from 
a bamboo pole laid in the rafters. Presently in the yard the 
_ chirimiteros begin to play their drum and flute. (For music, see 
Appendix D.) The melody is repeated two or three times. The 
chirimiteros will play at intervals of an hour or so during ante- 
visperas and the day of the feast. The day before, visperas, they 
play their two pieces on the roof of the church,” at dawn, at 
noon, and at /4 oracién, evening prayer, returning to the house of 
the Mayordomo for supper and to play one piece. 

Now a man arrives with a live turkey. Anacleto weighs it and 


20 Tn the sixteenth century restrictions were placed on the playing of flutes and 
chirimias and the trumpet was to be played only for processions outside of the 
church. See pp. 192, 269 and Ricard, p. 217. 
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then gets out his ledger from his trunk and makes the record. 
The turkey is fastened by a cord to its leg to a tree in the yard 
where two or three other turkeys are already fastened. The do- 
nor of the turkey enters the house and does just what I did, re- 
ceiving his chocolate and rolls. After our chocolate we are given 
a cigarette and offered a drink of mescal/. The bread we do not 
eat we are expected to take away with us. I am invited to come 
the next day. 

When I come in the morning I find /as velas lisas (Z., candel 
nu’i), the smaller candles, finished, on the wheel, and the large 
candles which are to be adorned are hanging there too, ready for 
the candlemaker to attach to them the wax flowers he is making 
with a wooden mold. Holding the mold by its small handle the 
candlemaker dips it first into the cauldron of wax and then into 
a bowl of cold water, to cool and solidify the wax. Bits of white 
or red paper are added to the center of each wax flower and the 
flowers are stuck into the candle on pins. # 

The yard today is a busy place. The turkeys are being cooked 
in an immense black pot set into a fire pit (Pl. XXVI). Five 
will be cooked today and five tomorrow; all, of course, are gue- 
lagueza. From time to time one of the cooks removes the cover 
from the pot and stirs the contents with her long-handled wooden 
spoon. A ram is being slaughtered. It is trussed up by the legs 
and its throat cut, the blood collected into a basin. Two girls are 
sitting on a mat cutting up into porcelain bowls some onions and 
tomatoes. Inside the house a woman is cutting up in a wooden tray 
some small green tomatoes. Another woman is making forti/las. 

The house is small, with a rear wall of adobe and side walls of 
wythes daubed with mud, so a shade of green reeds is being built 
in the yard for the guest table. Another shade or bower has been 
made for the band. (Sometimes merely a cotton awning is raised 
for the band.) 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the band of fourteen pieces 


atIn Jalisco the Mayordomos also make decorated candles, the decorations 
being referred to as /a corona, the crown, or e/ ramo, the spray. The candles I saw 
at Jocotepec were encircled by a large and lacy “crown” which was of wax but 
looked like paper. 
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arrives; Anacleto and one or two young men shake hands with 
the musicians or kiss the hands of those who happen to be their 
godfathers. The musicians sit down on benches in the yard and 
cigarettes are passed, then chocolate and two breads, which the 
musicians put in their pockets. They play a piece, from sheets of 
music. Then the chirimia plays; today there is a second flute 
_ player. Another piece by the band. _ 

Inside the house the candles are being wrapped with white 
cloths, embroidered in red, the large candles two by two, the 
smaller candles together, three bundles. When they are brought 
out the women and girls gather to kiss them and place their 
cheeks to them, one cheek and then the other. Two small chil- 
dren are held up by their mothers to kiss the candles. As the can- 
dles are carried out in procession with the band, a boy sets off a 
camarazo, and from the tip of a long bamboo Anacleto sets off a 
rocket. The chirimiteros lead the procession to the church, each 
on one side of the road, then come the band, in single files, then 
the candle-bearers. 

The vesper service begins about seven o’clock. A chair and 
table with two candles have been placed in the middle of the 
nave for the cura, At either side stands a sacristan. The band 
plays in the loft, excruciatingly. They play most of the service, 
the priest uttering very little. Outside of the celebrants there are 
but three or four persons, women, in the church. From the 
_ church we return in procession to the house of the Mayordomo. 

Along the outside of the guest bower there now hangs from a 
bamboo pole a deep fringe of marigolds (Mex., semposuche, A., 
cempoalxochitl; Z., gibiguh), wreaths for the saints (S., rosario de 
flores; Z., byersar). The flowers will hang here all night “to get 
the dew.”’ The house altar has been removed to one end of the 
bower, and under it is a heap of laurel sprays and sprigs of gisa’ 
and gito‘. Two young men are plucking the leaves, to be strewn 
with marigold petals on the church floor, and making the flowers 
up into bouquets. These young men, “‘the gardeners,” returned 
from their day’s trip to the mountain “garden” while we were at 
vespers. The evening before they had called at the house to re- 
ceive their sortillas, tepache, and cigarettes for the trip. 


PLATE XXVII 


4) Procession witH THE MArtcotD Forpinc THE Rio GRANDE 


Note the two single files. In the background, to the left, rises La Fortaleza 


6) THE BEFLOWERED CANDLES OF A mayordomia IN FRONT OF 


THE CHAMBER OF THE ALCALDES 


In the background, the corridor of the town hall, the prisons, and Dan ro‘ 


PLATE XXVIII 


Mayordomia GUESTS 


Pedro Santiago stands in the middle. He is compadre to the Mayordomo, 
Andrés Mendes, second from his left 
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We are all invited to the long table, and chocolate and bread 
are served, and with the chocolate the stick to froth it. Later, 
tepache and the cigarettes, which are rolled for every mayordomia, 
I am told, by one old woman specialist, are passed. The coarse 
thick paper is tucked in at both ends and holds very little to- 
bacco. Curiously enough, these homemade cigarettes are called 
cigarros de l’épera. 

Over the pit fire in the yard cooking is still going on; in the 
house, half of the floor is filled by cloth-covered baskets of pro- 
visions and the other half is spread with mats for the women 
guests, a gay party, laughing and chatting, and not a little ex- 
hilarated by the small glasses of mescal which are passed around. 
It is only after “the er arrive that drinking is supposed 
to begin. 

Third day, the fiesta proper. About seven o’clock starts the 
procession with the marigold—the musicians, the bearers of the 
pole with its wreaths of marigold, and the “gardener” with his 
basket of leaves and petals (Pl. XX VIIa). Later there is the 
procession of the musicians and the bearers of the beflowered 
candles, candel gi, which hang by their wicks to a bamboo, car- 
ried horizontally by a man at each end. Camarazos are set off as 
each procession enters the church, and again after the mass. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon dinner is served in the 
house of the Mayordomo, first to the guests, the golaneche, then 
to the musicians. The courses, the blessings, the whole affair is 
just like that of the wedding feast, and the fandango in the eve- 
ning is thesame entertainment as the wedding dance, except that 
for the guests there are only bouquets, no leafy necklaces (PI. 
XXVIII).22 One beflowered candle has been left on the altar. 

The morning after the fiesta all the candles are brought back 
to the house of the Mayordomo, in procession with MIME and 
again the musicians are feasted. 

The next day is the camébia, Andrés Mendes, the new Mayor- 
domo, is to “receive the wax.’’ From Anacleto’s house about 
noon all the candles are taken to the chamber of the alcaldes, the 


22 At Matatlan a flowery crown is given to mayordomia guests, a marigold in 
front, at back, and on each side. 
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beflowered ones on their pole, the others, wrapped in cloths, two 
or three men carry as usual in their arms. The scales for weigh- 
ing the candles hang in the doorway. All press around to watch 
the weighing, the secretary of the alcaldes records the weight— 
44 kilos. The candles on the bamboo are not weighed, the pole is 
merely transferred to new bearers, the younger brother and the 
son of Andrés (Pl. X XVII). “Now I receive them,” remarks 
Miguel, the younger brother, with an air of gratification. 

We all go on to the house of Andrés. The beflowered candles 
are hung up on their bamboo over the altar, the other candles 
which were wrapped in a mat are placed on a table, and five or 
six women come in to kiss them, holding up their little children 
to kiss them too. On the house altar a candle is burning and, 
below, copal is burning in the censer. Miguel shows me the docu- 
mentary record of his mayordomia. Two flower vases “‘in good 
condition” and some metal candlesticks are inventoried. We are 
all given a cup of chocolate, two rolls, and a bowl of mutton 
stew.73 


CANDLEMAKING AND DRINKING PARTY AT SAN BALTAZAR 


We ride into the mountain town of San Baltazar the afternoon 
of Monday, February 17, and later, about dusk, as I stroll 
through town with an itinerant image-painter from Mitla, we 
come to a yard where a single file of men, perhaps twenty, each 
with a gourd bowl in his hand, are moving on to the cook shed 
of the establishment. We step past the organ-cactus hedge and 
into the yard. The food line breaks up to crowd around us, to- 
gether with the women and children, all eager and curious. Up 
comes the elderly Mayordomo with whom we shake hands and 
explain ourselves as visitors from Mitla. We are at once invited 
to the long table under the green bower and served tortillas and 
bowls of mole—its red sauce very picante, very hot. The candle- 
making is to begin tomorrow, lasting two days. 

Late the following morning when I return, candlemaking is 
well under way. Under a large thatched bower about fifteen men 


3% Cf. the installation of the cargador (mayordomo) among the Maya of 
Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, pp. 154-55). 
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are at work, with the sacristans as directors. Near the cactus 
hedge, against which brush for kindling has been piled, are two 
very large cauldrons of boiling wax, a man to each to stir the wax 
and tend the fire. In another corner a party of young fellows are 
removing the wicks from a heap of old candles which are to be 
melted down. Earlier in the morning these candles were collected 
in the church where I saw them heaped on a table as I listened to 
the music—several men were playing their instruments before 
the altar, on their knees. 

Within the bower, two men are measuring off the cotton wicks 
on measuring boards, the string laid around the wooden peg at 
the top. In one case the two ends are brought down toa notch in 
the board and then cut on a metal blade fixed on the board; in 
the other case, the worker takes the initial measure or standard 
by hand measure, from thumb to little finger,*4 cutting with his 
knife. About two feet and a half these candles are to be. Now 
the peg with its load of string lengths is removed from the board 
and from the peg each double length is transferred to a nail on 
the big wheel or hoop which hangs horizontally from the roof. 
When the wicks are in place, two hundred or more to each hoop, 
the cauldron of yellow-brown beeswax is carried up and set down 
on a ring or rest of leaves, under the hoop. With a gourd dipper 
the candlemaker pours the hot liquid wax down each wick, re- 
volving the hoop, a slow and simple process, holding one’s eyes. 
A dozen or more revolutions of the hoop or as many dips or pour- 
ings on each wick are needed to produce the proper girth for the 


24 This is a cuarta, a span. (I noted the tailor at Mitla using it.) From tip of 
thumb to tip of index finger is a jeme (both a Spanish and an Aztec measure— 
see Sahagiin, p. 123), used to measure what might be left over from a span. From 
little finger of right hand to thumb of right hand as the hand rests on little 
finger and below wrist of left hand is half a span (Z., med cuart). Un dedo, a 
finger (Z., tep, one, gord > S., cordo[?] be‘s, little) is the length of the index finger. 
The distance across the four fingers is also used (cf. Thompson 1:149). A cordo(?) 
(Z., tep gord ro, large) is the measure from the tip of the middle finger to the elbow 
(outside), the arm laid down on the thing to be measured. This is an obsolete 
measure. A fathom, both arms outstretched, is S., braza, Z., tep yies. This is 
the measure for rope. From top of right shoulder to top of middle finger of left 
hand is a meter, S., metro, Z., fep medr; from between shoulder and elbow to tip 
of middle finger measured on left arm is half a meter, Z., med medr. 
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candle. The wicks of the largest candles, candles fully five feet 
high, are tied to the ends of a cane pole, which is held inclined 
over the cauldron. There are six of these huge candles of par- 
affin. Firelight on brush and hedge, and through the interstices 
of the leafy bower rays of sunlight on the orange candles and 
black cauldrons, on the dark-headed white-clothed figures, per- 
forming their tasks with the grace of those who know just what 
they have to do—rarely have I seen as lovely a composition of | 
color and line and motion. 

About one o'clock begins the drinking party, e/ repartido de 
tepache. Alongside the bower for the candlemaking there is an- 
other bower, long and narrow, an altar at one end and benches 
on either side. On the left side sit the town officials, on the right, 
the three Mayordomos, two for Los Reyes, the Three Kings, one 
for Ja Virgen del Rosario. These three are to drink last, but they 
are served first. In front of each, on the ground, on a ring of 
bamboo leaf, is set a large gourd bowl of tepache with a small 
drinking gourd floating on top. There are three servitors—one 
carrying a large black jar of tepache, one, a gourd bow! to drink 
from, the third, the cigarettes. The bowl is filled and presented 
to the president, who stands forward and motions the bowl to- 
ward the altar, crossing himself, then motions the bowl toward 
each of the company in turn. Each makes the sign of the cross 
toward the bowl, the thumb over the index finger as usual, but 
reversing the direction of the second motion, i.e., carrying the 
hand right to left—a very quick and precise gesture different 
from any I have seen in making the sign of the cross. After all 
have blessed the bowl, the president drains it, and is given a 
cigarette. In this way every town official is served, perhaps fif- 
teen men, when the round is repeated in exactly the same way, a 
second time anda third. This empties the céntaro, the jar. (If he 
wishes, the president may send for another jar at the cost of the 
town; but three bowlfuls are supposed to make a man drunk 
enough.) Now the Mayordomos are to drink. Each holds out 
his gourd cup to the altar and for the blessing by the others. 
After their three drinks the Mayordomos invert their bowls on 
their heads and ask formally for the dance to begin. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE DEPUTIES AT HUILA 


My host at Huila, a short day’s ride to the south of Mitla, 
happened to be that year the incoming Mayordomo of San 
Pedro, and one afternoon during the fiesta of the Fourth Friday 
was the appointed time for him and his colleague, the incoming 
Mayordomo of San Pablo, to “receive” their youthful deputies. 
It is fifteen days before the Mayordomos themselves “receive the 
wax.” Each deputy is supposed to be accompanied by his father, 
but one deputy is an orphan and unaccompanied; the other dep- 
uty is accompanied by his uncle. One deputy is about twenty- 
two, the other about sixteen. The four visitors come into our 
house together. Facing the altar they cross themselves and then 
kiss the cube of adobe which is the altar. The Mayordomo of San 
Pablo says some “words of God” to the Mayordomo of San 
Pedro, the host, who responds, and then there is a round of hand- 
kissing. “San Pedro” sets down on the floor a bowl of tortillas and 
a bowl of beans, and all gather around the bowls to eat, sitting 
on stools or on their heels. What is left over is eventually carried 
away by the younger deputy, the deputy of San Pablo, wrapped 
in a corner of his serape. Two bottles of mesca/ are set on the 
floor. The deputy of San Pedro passes the very small gourd cup 
to all in turn, beginning with the Mayordomo of San Pedro, who 
holds it forward for the Mayordomo of San Pablo to bless. After 
the blessing, “San Pedro” pours a few drops on the ground say- 
ing, “Earth, thou givest strength, give (long) life! Souls! Take 
some!’5 Now it is “San Pablo’s” turn to drink. “San Pedro” 
gives his blessing by crossing his arms on his breast as he says 
the formula of blessing, “in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit.”” As the other three drink, either “San Pablo” 
or “San Pedro” makes the usual blessing. The libations are dis- 


7 Gichiliu lu badelu fuers guk gyelnaban aim 

tierra tu distis fuerza quecedio growthtoplants Animas 
{cederia) ‘“‘la vida” 

gikinlu‘ tebro 

tomas un poco 


26 Inferably this was the pre-Conquest attitude of reverence. Burgoa reports 
it for an “‘idolater” (Burgoa, 1:91). 
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continued toward the end of the first bottle, but renewed again 
_ for the first few rounds of the second bottle. There is much talk 
but little merriment; until the close, it is very distinctly a ritual, 
not a mere drinking-bout. As the second bottle gets low, the 
younger deputy leaves and the wife of “San Pedro,” with her 
infant in her arms, joins the men, sitting behind on her mat, and 
helps them finish the bottle. ‘“God’s word, thanks,” say the visi- 
tors, and go out, no one showing any sign of being drunk. “San 
Pedro,” however, must have had some non-ritualistic drinks in 
the course of the day, for this night he is very drunk indeed. 


THE SUPERNATURALS 


God, the saints, and the spirits of the dead, /as dnimas, form 
the pantheon of present-day Mitla, as of the Republic at large. 
Included among the saints are the Virgin and Christ, for there 
are many Virgins and many Christs. Even a saint whose name 
does not change but is associated with different sanctuaries be- 
comes a kind of split personality or possessed of quite distinctive 
personalities, like brothers. ‘San Pablo de Mitla, San Pablo 
Ayutla, San Pablo Huila are three little brothers.” (El Sefior 
Santuario is another brother.) San Pedro de Mitla and San Pe- 
dro Quiaténi are also brothers. This concept is consistent with the 
general feeling that the saints are local spirits. Probably most 
Mitleyenos are unaware that San Pablo de Mitla ever lived any- 
where else except at Mitla. San Isidro was a Mitleyeno who 
after his miraculous experience was asked by God to live in the 
church as a saint. At Mitla twenty-one saints are venerated. To 
get into close touch with saints elsewhere, pilgrimage has to be 
made to their sanctuaries. 

On every house altar there are several saints, represented in 
picture or by image. These are assembled more or less fortui- 
tously—they may be the patron saint of the householder, a saint 
he or she has appealed to in sickness, a saint whose sanctuary 
has been visited on pilgrimage. For these private saints flower 
vases are kept filled on the altar, particularly with chamomile, 
(manzanillo margo), which is called the saints’ flower. In some 
families the day of a saint whose image is on their altar may be 
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celebrated with prayer (a rosary) and with rockets. The band 
may be summoned to play. But the private saint’s day, the day 
of your own patron saint, your birthday (or day of baptism), is 
not celebrated by Mitleyenos as it is in mestizo circles. San 
Pablo, of course, the town’s patron saint, has special powers, al- 
though he appears more mi/agroso, a greater worker of miracles, 
to the pilgrims to Mitla than to the townspeople who take him 
rather for granted. Mitleyenos will mention as milagroso San 
Isidro, the patrén of farmers, to whom they take their animals to 
be blessed, or San Antonio or San Esquipula. 

San Antonio del Mundo is a popular saint for sickness; more 
than any other saint he may be considered the patron saint of the 
curanderos. (Urbano also calls upon La Virgen del Remedio; and 
I have heard the Virgen de Guadalupe and El Sefior de las 
Misericordias highly recommended.)*” San Antonio is prayed to 
also for offspring. Isidora, to whom he once gave a child, told a 
very appealing little tale of how after shrewdly helping a woman 
in distress San Antonio “appeared” and asked for a church at 
Santa Catarina. San Esquipula or Escapula is the crucified 
Christ, el Sefior, who lived in Chiapas*® where his church was 
burned and he only was saved, though he came out black. Even 
before the earthquake, which occurred the eve of his fiesta, San 
Fsquipula was described as muy milagroso. Several casualties 
were attributed to that unparalleled quake on January 14, but 
Abrama’s death was imputed directly to San Esquipula, or, as he 
is generally called, San Escapula. She had prayed to him to send 
her a mortal sickness and he sent it. Or, as Isidora put it, an 
earthquake being ever a sign of sickness, and this quake coming 
at the vespers of San Esquipula, it was he, obviously, who sent 
the sickness to Abrama. Thus are built up saintly reputations. 
Built up or destroyed, for before the great earthquake San Mar- 
cial was the saint of earthquakes. He is a recumbent figure, 

27 The curandero at Cuchitan declared that San Vicente was milagroso, miracu- 
lous in sickness, also San Talsion(?). 

28 Ksquipulas is in eastern Guatemala. Kaolin cakes with the Virgin molded 
in the clay are blessed by the priest and sold as medicine throughout the country 


(Wisdom). A like practice was observed at the church of the same saint at Chi- 
mayo, New Mexico. 
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pierced with arrows.?? When he moves his little finger there is a 
slight tremor; if he moves another finger, the tremor is greater; 
and when he moves his hand there is a big shock. And a saint’s 
reputation may decay. There is one neglected little saint at Mit- 
la who must have some such history, San Nicolas. Once he had 
at least a chapel; some say he was the first patrén of the town. 
His image is still in the church, a rudely carved little kneeling 
figure, sadly in need of paint, but he is not listed among the 
twenty-one saints venerated by the town and accorded mayor- 
domias; he is almost completely forgotten. 

San Esquipula sends sickness; San Marcial, earthquake. It is 
well known at Mitla as elsewhere that the saints may work harm. 
When people visit the Calvary at noon it is to pray against an 
enemy, and Ligul declared that she was bewitched inside the 
church by the chanter who “knew all the saints there.” 

Now and again a skeptical attitude toward the saints 1s enter- 
tained. Such was the attitude of the professional candlemaker of 
Zaachila, and such was the attitude of Eligio, who was particu- 
larly contemptuous of the making of new images. The images 
are bought from Julian, the image-maker, and taken to the padre 
to be blessed. “How can the padre make a saint miraculous?” 
Of Tehuantepec people at large Roberta Pablo opined that very 
few “knew the saints, they knew only God.” A few years ago 
there was some Protestant proselytism in Mitla and throughout 
the valley, and I was often asked if people believed in the saints 
in my country. No doubt Eligio and his friends picked up some 
of their critical phrases from these Protestant missionaries, if not 
from the one professed Protestant in town, Valentino, who was 
brought up in an American family on the Isthmus. Protestants 
are defined as “people who do not know the saints.” 

Eligio as well as Valentino and everybody else believes in God, 


29 His day in the church calendar is July 10. Was there once a memorable 
earthquake on this date? 

Among the Quiché of Guatemala it is an underground giant who causes earth- 
quake. This giant is bound by his hands and feet. When he moves them a little 
there is a slight tremor; when he turns over on the other side there is a violent 
quake (Bunzel). According to the Maya of Honduras, Judas was buried to be- 
come the lord of earthquakes (Thompson 1:162). 
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Dios. The monotheists can find no Zapotecan term for him for 
the term for God, cha-n, is also the term for saint. The female | 
saint or Virgin may also be called nambid, divine mother; the 
male saint, datbid, divine father. 

Throughout the Republic the Catholic cult of departed souls, 
las dnimas, is peculiarly cherished. The observances of wake, 
funeral, and novena are expressions of the cult as well as the 
celebrations of All Souls day or rather days, for All Saints day 
has been absorbed quite generally into the observance of All 
Souls. At Mitla, probably elsewhere, there are still other expres- 
sions of the cult of the dead. At all fiestas the old gravestones in 
the churchyard are strewn with flowers. This is done not only by 
the townspeople but by the pilgrims from the mountain towns 
who believe that the souls go to Mitla. “Lyod es el lugar de 
descansas donde se reunen todas las adnimas, Mitla 1s the place of 
rest where all the souls assemble.” At San Miguel, where re- 
sponsories are not said for the dead, José Martinez was unwilling 
to discuss any belief in /as dnimas, and his wife undertook to side- 
track our questions by saying that at Mitla people believed that 
they could talk with the dead. And this is or was true. Miguel 
Mendes told me that when he was a boy he went with his mother 
to an ancient subterranean building, a sudbterréneo, where she 
talked with his deceased father, about a piece of land in dispute 
in the family. The deceased said his widow would have to let the 
matter rest the way it had been settled. Into one of his folk tales 
Miguel introduces a similar incident. The widow is told to take 
candles and flowers to the church and speak with her deceased 
husband.%° In Eligio’s tale about the traveling man who visits 
his deceased wife, Owl, who is ever associated with death, guides 
the widower to the pueblo of the souls, but the tale concludes 
with the observation that the souls continue to live in the house 
they occupied in life, a self-contradiction that the story-teller 
felt as little called upon to account for as would any spiritist. In 
this tale the survivor wishes to be told about the hiding-place of 
some money, ever one of the services expected from the dead. I 


% Possibly a cursory reference to some such elaborate ritual for praying to 
the dead as is still observed by the Quiché (see Bunzel). 
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heard of several instances at Oaxaca and at Tehuantepec in 
which to get such information about hidden family property 
spiritists had been consulted. Eligio, the modernist, would not 
go to a subterraéneo to talk to the dead, but he did go with a 
woman to a spiritist on the Isthmus in order to ask the deceased 
son of the woman where he had buried his money—the old atti- 
tude given a new expression ! 

The concept of the souls includes all the dead. Responsories 
are said at Mitla and elsewhere not only for deceased members of 
the family but for the dead at large. Every Monday people may 
burn candles for the souls. The yellow candles are burned in the 
church before two small images, which represent the souls.3 
Possibly these two images represent dnimas solas and dnimas 
comunes, a distinction made by Agustina, when she was advis- 
ing a patient to pray to /as dnimas to give a cattle thief a change 
of heart. The term énimas solas, solitary souls, is generally fa- 
miliar; these are souls who have no surviving kindred to attend to 
them.3? (Urbano defines them as souls of those dying away from 
the pueblo.) Nobody could define énimas comuness and the very 
term seemed unfamiliar to everybody but Agustina and her 
patient from San José Pobresa. Agustina said that to the énimas 
comtnes you pray for long life,34 whereas to the énimas solas you 
pray for all the necessities of life.3s Rosa Hernandez of San Bal- 


3t Possibly the new priest may remove these images, as he is said to be un- 
sympathetic with Mitla’s cult of the souls. 


32 Provision—masses, etc.—for solitary souls is a widespread Catholic prac- 
tice. Cf. Starr 3:ix, 65; Redfield and Villa, p. 324. 


33 Nobody but Urbano, who said they were strangers buried at the public 
expense. 


34 The énimas comtnes may be associated with the souls of the “common 
grave” in the church. The Quiché pray to the common souls in distinction to 
the souls of alcaldes and of other officials (Bunzel). 


35 Compare the Quiché prayer which was recorded in 1854: “O holy souls, do 
not let any evil happen unto him, nor let him be unhappy for any cause..... 
Provide him with money; let him not fall ill of fever; I ask that he shal! not be- 
come paralytic; that he may not choke with severe coughing; that he be not bitten 
by a serpent; that he become neither bloated nor asthmatic; that he do not go 
mad; that he be not bitten by a dog; that he be not struck by lightning; that he 
be not choked with brandy; that he be not killed with iron, nor by a stick, and 
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tazar placed a large candle for solitary souls behind the door of 
the church when she made her pedimentos, her petitions, at New 
Year. We recall that the libation made by the Mayordomos at 
Huila was for the souls, as well as for the Earth, a prayer for pro- 
tection in drunkenness. 

God, the saints, and the souls—these form the supernatural 
hierarchy; there are other spirits, but either their activities or 
functions are very restricted or they are rated as creencias, be- 
liefs you may or may not hold. Most of these lesser spirits are 
pagan, outside the recognition of the Church, but one at least is 
well recognized, the Devil, who occupies a far inferior position at 
Mitla, as among all catholicized Indians, than in mestizo or 
Spanish circles. It was difficult if not impossible for the friars to 
give the Devil his due; the idea of punishment after death was 
too alien a concept in Indian culture. The best they could do was 
to call every Indian supernatural or image a devil, but that, too, 
was confusing to their Indian followers and did not strengthen 
the position of the Christian devil. 

The most current belief at Mitla about e/ diablo (Z., ben chab< 
gente, diablo) is that he may disguise himself as a persona decente, 
a gentleman or lady, and waylay you, bribing you to serve him. 
He will advance you money,37 your affairs will prosper. Not 
understanding your success, people will say that you have sold 
yourself to the Devil.38 And after you die you go to work in the 


that he be not carried off by an eagle; guard him, O clouds; aid him, O lightning; 
aid him, O thunder; aid him, St. Peter; aid him, St. Paul; aid him, eternal 
Father” (Brinton, pp. 59-60). 


36 The merchants at Tamasalapa, a Mixe town, are said to spill sepache on the 
ground for the souls (Starr 3:vili, 161). The Quiché make similar libations 
(Bunzel). 


37 Wealth was obtained from one of the night-wandering spirits of the Aztecs 
(Sahagin, Book V, chap. xii). 


38 A European ring to this! 

In Spanish folk lore appears a night-prowler called “Big Head” or “Big Hat.” 
I heard of him at Tehuantepec. Somérerote, Big Hat, would come down from the 
mountain, /¢ Cantera, on horseback. First the beat of his horse’s hoofs would be 
heard, then a whistle, then the lash of his whip. He came down about eleven 
o’clock at night and went to the house of a certain woman who lived in the barrio 
of Santa Marta, where he stayed until three in the morning. The woman was 
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house of the Devil (servir 4 la casa del diablo). You may have to 
go even before you die, according to Eligio’s tale of a contract 
with the Devil whose house was located near Caballito Blanco, 
bluffs containing caves which were probably once visted on New 
Year’s Eve by the people of Tlacolula.3® The ritual cave at the 
head of the valley is called cueva del diablo by all the townspeople, 
who also translate the place names referring to Sus Giber, the 
ancient patroness of cookery, as names referring to the Devil.” 
Obviously at Mitla as elsewhere the early supernaturals were 
called devils by the padres. 

There is one place in Mitla where, from a historical point of 
view, the Devil is properly allocated. Over the door of the jail, 
alongside the usual cane cross, are scratched outlines of devils 
with tail and horns, /os demones (demonios), los monos.* A warn- 
ing, presumably, to the criminal! A warning, but of what? There 
is little or no belief in hell, and what does the devil of Christen- 
dom amount to without hell? Even when you want to injure an 
enemy, you do not pray to the Devil, you visit the three crosses 
of Calvary, at noon time. It is the saints who do your bidding 
for evil as well as for good, in this life. The saints, the souls, and 
God are associated, like the Devil, with this life rather than with 
a future life; they all bestow, or withhold, practical benefits and 
goods from day to day, just as did the ancient, pre-Conquest 
gods. 

With one exception, the pre-Conquest supernaturals of the 
Zapotec are today as dispossessed of their realms as Satan is of 


rich while Big Hat lived with her. He left her and she became poor. Don Rafaél 
is familiar with the tales told by the rancheros about Big Head. On a ranch where 
he once worked a light was seen at night near the granary. Big Head! Rafaél 
shot at the light which was discovered to be a pottery jar with two holes covered 
with red paper and lit up from within by a candle, a sort of Hallowe’en pumpkin. 
Rafaél thinks it was placed there by a marauder to frighten people away. 


39 See p. 363. The same kind of story is told by the Quiché about the guardi- 
ans of the hills, who within the hills have big houses, all kinds of corn in abun- 
dance, and piles of money (La Farge and Byers, pp. 131-32). 

4 Schmieder, Map 4. Royegvdd, at the devil’s head; /ogivad, (?), devil. 


a Whitewashed on the walls of the jail at Abasolo are similar pictures of the 
Devil. 
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his heritage in Christendom. The old gods live only in the folk 
tales, obscurely and under nicknames, so to speak, and at Mitla 
their rituals are barely remembered. In the mountain towns they 
fare somewhat better. The exception is Lightning (S., e/ rayo; 
Z., gust, gusy, gusty’). The tales make it quite clear that Light- 
ning was the Zapotecan rain god® associated with fertility and 
abundant crops; besides, something of Lightning’s cult still sur- 
vives. In the folk tale of the compadres who visit Lightning in his 
cave, Lightning presents two Corn maidens to them and as a re- 
sult of their choices the crops of the knowing compadre never fail 
and the field of the foolish compadre yields only weeds. In tale, 
also, Lightning is represented as dropping grains of different 
colors into the sacks of San Isidro and thus originating the ears 
of different colored corn. 

Lightning’s cave (di/iyar gusi’) is situated in the mountainous 
region to the north. Offerings were made to him there, and when 
people ceased going to the cave drought and poor crops ensued. 
Formerly, and not so very long ago, before planting, a farmer 
would put down a miniature forti//a for Lightning, in the middle 
of his field. I surmise that the picture of Lightning striking 
midway of the fields in the Codex Borgia may represent him 
coming for such an offering.44 A few Mitleyeno farmers still put 
down bread for Lightning to eat. 

The tales point to Yalalag in the north as being a cult center 


42 As such Caso and other archaeologists refer to him (Cocijo), identifying 
him with Tlaloc of the Aztecs (Caso 1:47). 


43 In a corn field which the people of Quijecoloni, near Nejapa, had planted 
communally, their cura found an image of the god of their seeds and fields. It was _ 
wrapped in a deerskin and buried in a domelike hollow. The idol was adorned 
with the most curious and delicate cloths which the women wove and with the 
stones the lords and caciques wore at feasts and marriages. The idol was (wore) 
a large mask (Burgoa, 1:106). I have little doubt that this god was Lightning. 
The priest of the Aztec rain god wore a mask (Sahagtn, p. 95). There are stone 
masks in the museum of Oaxaca, but their provenience is not given. There is also 
a clay mask from the valley town of San Juan Teotitlan. A small gold mask was 
found in Tomb No. 7 on Monte Alban. 


44 To have one’s field struck by lightning is a sign of fertility among the Hopi, 
and the owner of the field is initiated into the Flute Society, which conducts a 
rain ceremony. See Parsons 12:12. 
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for Lightning, and I was told by one young man that in the days 
of his grandfather, say fifty years ago, all the town officials, todo 
el municipio, made a pilgrimage to Yalalag early in April. This is 
the season of the new or first lightning, #s guszy.4 

In tale, Lightning keeps the clouds and hail in three jars, the 
foot-shaped jars or cook pots of the Mixes, and he releases them 
to make rain or tempest or hailstorm. When people are bad and 
irreverent, Lightning may release hail before the harvest. Light- 
ning’s cry is the thunder. The clouds understand what he wants 
them to do, to rain or to stop raining. Asa weather-maker Light- 
ning watches over all the people in the world. “He is God’s 
messenger.” | 

If man or tree cries upon Maria Purisima, Lightning will not 
strike. 

The stone in the strike-a-light, the hummingbird, and espe- 
cially the lizard are associated with Lightning: the fire-making 
stone is called Lightning’s stone; the hummingbird revives at 
first lightning;47 Lightning embodies himself as a lizard.48 When 
Lightning stays on the earth as a lizard49 he re-ascends into the 
sky through fire; the lizard is placed in a little gourd of water 
which is thrown into a fire. If the gourd contains salt and if the 
fire is very hot, the lizard will be killed. Salt is a charm, a re- 
medio, against lightning. In one version of the tale about Light- 


48 Caso opines that the head of Cocijo is the Zapotecan glyph of the year, the 
year of 365 days, which, according to one of the friars, began on March 16 (Caso 
re5 3). ; 

Among the Maya of Yucatan the first thunder announces the coming of the 
Chaacs, the rain gods (Redfield and Villa, p. 84). 


46 The Tlaxcalans on Mt. Malintzi believe that the female mountain spirit 
keeps rain and hail in jars in her cave, and also fruits and grains and seeds (Starr 
3: vill, 117). 

47 The Tlaxcalans “‘do not kill hummingbirds, believing that to do : so will 
cause a thunderbolt to fall upon the offender” (Starr 3: viii, 118). 

The Aztecs believed that the hummingbird slept from October to April 
(Sahagin, p. 24, n. 1). 

48 Aztec rain gods were given a lizard-like aspect. One idol was described as 
a lizard-man half-filled with all the seeds of the land, as he was the god of the 
crops and fruits (Bandelier 2:61, 66). 


49 Compare the “‘fire-snake” of the Aztecs, which in shape resembles a lizard 
more than a snake (Joyce, Pl. V, 2). 
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ning and the orphans, when Lightning sees that his warning not 
to let the children play with the jars containing clouds and hail 
and tempest has not been heeded and that a great storm 1s com- 
ing from the direction of his town, he tells the people he is visit- 
ing to build a great fire and to give him some salt. Then he | 
swallows the salt and jumps into the fire and goes home to cover 
his jars. Ashes are Lightning’s “medicine’’ for fertility. 
Lightning may take the form of a human being; in one tale he 
becomes a Mixe, in another a man of Yalalag.s° Thus incorpo- 
rated, Lightning kills his enemies, a Mitleyeno whose burro has 
trespassed, or a Water Serpent who threatens flood. According 
to Archbishop Gillow of Oaxaca, 
there are pueblos in which, when it thunders, the people gather to- 
gether in the patio of the church, in order to cry out, and they call the 
mayor, that he bring the keys and lock up the thunderbolt in the jail; 
others are provided with machetes with which to strike the thunder- 
bolt, which is, as they say, e/ contrario [the enemy], in chance it should 
desire to fall upon them. Recently, in the pueblos of Cotzocon and 
Candalloc there was a great fight on account of a lightning stroke, 
These two pueblos frequently threatened each other with lightning 
stroke, and a bolt having fallen on June 23 of the present year, St. 
John’s Eve, in Cotzocon, three men were killed by it; consequently 
there was a serious fight with those of Candalloc.st 


It would seem that Lightning, like other early American gods, 
had many attributes or characters; he was a weather god anda 
god of crops, but he may also have been the god of salt, of fire, 
of war, and of death.* | | 

In our tale of “Red Corn” the offended woman becomes the 
cloud-wrapped mountain in the west and her offending husband 
the mountain in the east whence comes windstorm. The Aztecs 


8° See Starr 3:1x, 67, for an incorporation of Lightning as a little boy naked 
but for a red bandoleer, in modern Aztec folk lore. The incorporation was re- 
ferred to as a nawake, a being whose face must never be seen. 


St Quoted in Starr 3: vill, 159. 


54 Lightning is the god who most often figures on Zapotecan funerary urns, 
possibly because he was the god of death, possibly because the distinguished dead 
war chiefs or sacrificial victims were believed to become one with Lightning, 
to join his family of “brothers.” 
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associated their rain gods with mountains’3 and here possibly 
among the Zapotec is a similar association. Lightning would be 
classed, of course, as a rain god, and his cave, as noted, is in the 
mountains. 

In Zapotecan traditions there are many references to the 
owners of the caves, mountain or hill-set caves, and the homes of 
Sus Giber and other tale personages are placed in the mountains 
—Cerro de Veinte Puento, Cerro de Nueve Puento, etc. In San- 
to Domingo the Mountain 1s prayed to by deer-hunters,54 and in 
sickness fowl may be offered upon the mountain.55 Possibly the 
Zapotec, like the Quiché of Guatemala,* had a class of mountain- 
dwelling supernaturals who may or may not have been rain- 
makers and who may or may not have been associated with their 
distinguished dead. The Zapotecan mountain tombs on Girone, 
Monte Alban, etc., certainly suggest that there was a belief in 
some association between the lordly or priestly dead and the 
mountains.57 | 

The Aztecs associated the mountains with certain diseases the 
mountains both caused and cured. Paralysis and arthritis (stiff- 
ening or contraction or twisting of the body) were cured by mak- 
ing images of the gods of the mountains, gods of wind, water, 
and rain. (It was Wind who killed the gods.)5* The belief in azre, 


mal aire, as a cause of disease is general and deep-rooted enough 


53 Sahagun, p. 45. | 
s4 The Mixe pray to the Mountain (Beals 2). 
ss Mountain sacrifices are made by the Quiché (Bunzel). 


56 Ya Farge and Byers, pp. 131-33. Among the Chorti aire is associated with 
the Wind gods since they carry sickness from witches. There are natural and 
magical airs causing sickness. Fright (espanto) weakens resistance to the airs 
(Wisdom). The Chorti data go far to explain Zapotecan data. 


57On the top of a mountain four leagues beyond Nexapa was buried the 
cousin of the king of Tehuantepec, son of the king of Zaachila. The deceased had 
been a valiant captain and they had ordered him to be buried with great ac- 
coutrement on that height so that he might be lord over the cardinal directions, 
east, west, north, and south and guard the vassals and lands of his uncle (Burgoa, 
2:2:319). A war chief become a war god! With a hint why a mountain tomb 
is of cruciform construction! 


58 Sahagin, Book I, chap. xxi; Book VII, chap. ii. 
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among contemporary Nahuatl-speaking peoples to indicate that 
it was a pre-Conquest beliefs The same may be said of the Za- 
potecan attitude toward aire. Possibly the cave of Windstorm, 
el aire, behdon, was the cave below Girone, the windy mountain, 
which is now called cueva del diablo, the Devil’s cave. The fear 
inspired by this cave is due to something more than the teaching 
of the friars. 

At the top of the whirlwind or wind eddy, dehdondursh, strong 
wind, is believed to be a devil out to give people “food,” that 1s, 
sword cuts. When the spiral starts, a boy will clap his hat down 
to find under it a lizard which disappears when he makes the sign 
of the cross. My guess is that Behdon and Behdondursh were 
spirits of sickness and disease. 

A good wind that blows away sickness is referred to in a folk 
tale, and convalescents bathe in the river to be blown upon by 
this healing wind. 

References to /a Tierra made in Santo Domingo Alvarrados 
first drew my attention to the existence of a theistic feeling for 
the earth. In demonstrating to us how a few drops of liquor were 
poured on the ground as a preliminary in a formal mescal- 
drinking party, Pedro Lorenzo remarked, ‘‘All we have we get 


59In Dr. Bunzel’s Quiché prayers the “guardians who go about in the 
cold wind” and the Lord of Wind and Tempest are associated with sickness. 
The Maya of Honduras believe in the winds of disease. In a prayer against 
fever we read: “‘You evil winds that cause him to tremble, whence do you come? 
Perhaps it is you, the wind that blows over the water. Perhaps it is you, the 
wind that comes over the earth..... From where you lie hid in the patient’s 
foot, or in his heart, I am going to drag you out, you evil winds of sickness” 
(Thompson 1:73, also 108, 166, 173). Among the Maya of Yucatan ceremonies 
are performed to protect ‘people against the evil winds which cause sickness; 
offerings are made to the winds; they are washed or stroked away from the - 
body which they take possession of in times of crises or after heating exercise 
(Redfield and Villa, pp. 113, 162, 164-68, 173-76). At Taos, New Mexico, small- 
pox was caused by a wind spirit. | 


6 Cf. Redfield and Villa, p. 164, n. 1; the Chorti believe that the Devil is 
incorporate in the whirlwind, the most evil of the Winds (Wisdom) ; Tarahumara 
whirlwinds are evil sickening spirits (Bennett and Zingg, pp. 324-25). Compare 
the whirlwind god of the Navaho, who is equipped with stone knives and asso- 
ciated with rattlesnakes. He is represented in the sand painting for the cure of 
twisted body or bent leg (Tozzer 2: 330, Pl. V). Among the Pueblos there are 
evil wind spirits to whom offerings are made and who are begged to stay at home. 
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from the Earth; we must give something back to Her.”’ We re- 
call the libation to Earth by the Mayordomos of Huila. At Santo 
Domingo in time of drought an offering of turkeys and bread is 
made to the Earth, “they feed the Earth.” The turkeys are 
killed on the mountain, Cerro Pelén, for the blood to soak into 
the ground—four turkeys, two male, two female. The flesh is 
taken home to be eaten, which means, presumably, that a feast 
follows the mountain ritual. E/ Mundo, literally Mountain-Val- 
ley, is the Quiché equivalent, says Dr. Bunzel, for /a Tierra. 

As I learned about the theistic character of the earth at Santo 
Domingo, quite as casually I learned about the theistic character 
of the sun (Z., gubich), at Huila. Looking out from the floor of 
the thatched house where I had spent the night, I saw in the 
yard a fellow-pilgrim from San Juan del Rio rise from his sleeping 
mat, face toward the sunrise, and cross himself, saying a prayer.” 

Some of the old people at Mitla also pray to the Sun on wak- 
ing. After making the sign of the cross three times, they say: 
“Blessed Sun, accompany me where J go! Aid me when I arrive! 
Take away every evil!’ Or in simpler terms, “Grant me a good 
day!’’8 or, “Blessed Sun, give me health and life!’ The younger 
people do not say this prayer, although some of them may turn 
to the altar and cross themselves. 

As far as I have been able to learn, there is no lore at Mitla 
about the sun (or the moon, Z., de‘i) except the lore in connection 
with eclipse and a notion expressed in the tales of Sus Ley and 
Sus Giber that sun and moon were a secondary creation. The 
ancients, the temple-builders, builded in the dark! When the sun 
first rose, the builders and all the people then living went under- 
ground and turned to stone. These ancient people, /os antiguos 
or rebengulal or rebentiem, people of that time, became /os idolos, 


6 This is Quiché practice (Bunzel). The Pueblos say a prayer to the rising 
sun, and sprinkle meal. 


6@Gubichle’ gunlu compan _ neslatrocha’e gunlu ayud 
Sol bendito hagas compafiar adonde voy hagas ayudar 
neslatroyele gutsikalu girati mal 
adonde vengo quitas todo mal 


63Gunishlu deje wen _ tetsa’ke 
Me das dia bueno que pasa bueno 
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the idols, which is the equivocal term applied throughout the 
Republic to all images of the early gods. 

The term for ido/o in the Zapoteco of Santo Domingo is 4idé’o, 
sacred vagina, possibly a reference to the Earth goddess, although 
at Mitla dido’ means the Host. The town is possessed of #do/os in 
clay which are kept ina secret place: they consist of “figures 
carrying corn or wheat on the back or chili in a bag at the side.” 
Outside of Santo Domingo I never heard of attributing a partic- 
ular character to an idolo, although an idolo may be referred to 
as a saint or even be given the name of a particular saint. 

It is believed at Mitla that ido/os can whistle on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, also that they can rattle about. Once a 
man found an ido/o and put it in his trunk, where at night it 
rattled. The man’s wife heard it. “I have bad dreams,” she said, 
“and hear noises. Have you anything in your trunk?’—“Yes, 
an idolo I found.” —“‘Perhaps if you dig again in the same place 
you will find others.” After the man had dug and found other 
idolos to put in his trunk, the first idolo quieted down. Isidora 
had an even more telling experience. She used to sleep in the 
north corner of her room until something began to shake under 
her head. Then she removed to the south corner. Now from the 
north corner she heard noises. So she dug there and found some 
bones, which she threw into the river. The noises ceased.*4 Isi- 
dora’s house, which is close to the monuments, may quite possi- 
bly be built over a burial site; between her hedge and the road 
there are indications of an ancient pavement. 

On Isidora’s altar stood, for safekeeping,® an idolo which she 


64 At Chan Kom the dead are exhumed two or three years after death (cf. 
early Zapotecan custom) and the bones are kept in the house, in a box under the 
table of sacrificial food, during the All Souls celebration; then the bones are 
placed in a house, “‘the house of souls,” in the cemetery. Formerly the mortuary 
boxes were stored in the oratorio; when strange noises were heard there it was 
decided to carry all the boxes outside of the village (Redfield and Villa, pp. 203-4, 
324). 

Pueblo, Piman, and Yuman “scalps” are noisy. Throughout the Southwest 
“scalps” are animate or fetich. 


65 At San Miguel Alvarrados an ido/o is built into the church, in the outer rear 
wall, above the tablet referring to the restoration of the church in 1893. The 
idolo is a stone with a very crude face in relief, similar to bas-relief faces in the 
Mitla monuments. The San Miguel face probably came from the mound along- 
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wanted to sell me. There is quite a trade in idolos at Mitla and 
elsewhere. Even in Santo Domingo édolos are for sale. Eligio 
was invited to buy one, which he did just before we left the town. 
On the first call of inspection the old man had asked five pesos 
for his square stone bas-relief (Pl. X XIX). On the second call 
he doubled his price because, he told Eligio, this tdolo was mila- 
groso. He lit a candle for it and asked it for what he wanted. 
Eligio was too good a trader to pay more than the original price. 
Whether the owner really prayed to the ido/o or merely said he 
did as a sales point, Eligio was left guessing. Just as the old man 
was left guessing as to whether Eligio would actually have re- 
ported him, as he said he might, if the price was not lowered, to 
the Inspector of Archaeology.’ The old man had no doubt, how- 
ever, that Eligio was buying the ido/o to resell it—at a large 
profit. The Serranos know that there is a tourist market in Mitla 
for idolos, and they bring them in to sell to the townswomen who 
live near the monuments. Petronila asserts that the monito she 
nagged me into buying was sold her by a man from San Baltazar. 
There are traces of ritualistic red paint on this figurine of green 
painted® stone? and spots of yellow wax, so it may have a long 
history both as ido/o and santito, little saint (Fig. 7). 


side the church. In this case, almost literally, there is an idol behind an altar, 
to quote a recently popular phrase. Nevertheless, the phrase is misleading. “Do 
people ever put fdo/os on their altar to adore?” I once asked Eligio. ‘No! 

dolos are malos, bad; people would not put them on their altar which they 
adorn only with what is good and pretty.” 


66 At Tehuantepec I heard no reference to édolos, but little animals of stone 
and stone heads come out of the ruins on Gye‘gola, the mountain seven or eight 
miles to the southwest, which are sold to the town dentist to resell. At the time 
of my visit people were not going to Gye‘gola because of the rebels. 


67 It is illegal to dig intheruins. But people do dig secretly because they know 
if they merely report on the existence of ruins or ido/os they will not be rewarded 
by government. 


68 The green patina is to imitate jadeite, the sacred or precious green stone. 
The modeling is like that of Zapotecan figurines in the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

69In his confessionary for the Aztecs Father Bartholomé de Alva asks: 
“Dost thou possess at this very time (1634) little idols of green stone?.... 
Dost thou believe that they give thee success and prosperity and good things, 
and all thou hast or wishest?”’ (Brinton, pp. 54~55). 
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Why idolos should have commercial value is more mysterious 
to the Mitleyeno who has been selling ido/os for years to visitors 
to Mitla than that they should have some magical property. In 
a witless moment I described the collector’s zest to Eligio.”° His 
own zest for trading was at once stirred, and he assured me he 
was going to lay in a stock of édolos, masks, and other dance 
properties to sell to collectors. At Lachiguirri Eligio reported an 
idolo valued at two hundred pesos. Dofia Angélica is reputed to 
have for sale idolos worth hundreds of pesos. “One she sold had 
diamond eyes.” Since diamonds come from Africa it has been 
argued in town that: /os antiguos, the ancient people, came from 
Africa! 

When the sun rose for the first time and the ancient people 
went underground there was one who did not retreat in time and 
so is still to be seen on top of the ground, in stone: Sus Giber, 
Old Woman Giber. Sus Giber was the patroness of cookery.” 
She cooked for Montezuma. Her name cannot be translated, gz 
might be translated stone, and the second syllable is sounded 
sometimes like the word for cloud or fog, 4é°, but sometimes it is 
sounded 44d, which cannot be translated. The word for wind as 
sometimes pronounced is indistinguishable from the word for 
cloud, and I have wondered if Sus Giber were not Old Woman 
Wind, although there is nothing in the folk tales or in general 
lore about her to associate her with wind. With mountains she 7s 
associated, for she had made her “ranch” on what was subse- 
quently called Ring Mountain, because she left her ring there, 
and on Comb Mountain, because it was there she left her comb. 
Her “kitchen,” her spring, her third and last ranch, and the 
bowlder which is said to be herself turned into stone at the crea- 
tion of the sun, all these are on the slopes of the windswept 


7] mentioned stamp-collecting. “So, one would wish to have a complete col- 
lection from the year one?” asked Eligio, betraying certain gaps in his schooling. 
In mestizo circles similar gaps have been revealed. Sample questions are: Can 
you reach the United States without going on the water? Do the Indians in the 
United States speak Zapoteco? Is there war now in the United States? Is the 
language in the United States German? Can you reach Germany by land? 
You have snow in your country! Then you have volcanos? 


™ The Chaacs, the rain and lightning gods of the Maya, are also the gods of 
the milpas and of the breads (Redfield and Villa, p. 369). 
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mountain of Girone. By one townsman Sus Giber was associated 
with the Devil’s cave; she had to be asked for permission to visit 
the cave. She also had to be spoken to, i.e., prayed to by wood- 
choppers, otherwise they would not get good wood or they would 
lose their machete or ax and not recover them until they spoke to 
her. People are said to pray to her for money, and in one tale she 
is associated with merchants. On Wednesday and Friday she is 
reanimated and bathes in the river. Since in tradition she can be 
carried to a fiesta, she must once have been represented by an 
idolo. 

Sus Giber had a son who was a diviner, understanding the por- 
tents of the stars. It was he, Etlakwatla, who warned the ancient 
people about the first rising of the sun. Etlakwatla also worked 
on the monuments. He was Montezuma’s master-carpenter. 
Montezuma also had a master-mason, and his name was Salo- 
mon! There is a very curious little tale about him which is 
neither biblical nor, except in one particular, Indian. He under- 
takes to be born again and fails only because of the curiosity of 
his wife, which in the form it takes supplies the Indian touch. 

Montezuma himself was the lord of the monuments; but he 
lived with many followers, including his cook, his master-carpen- 
ter, and his master-mason, on Yux (La Muralla or Fortaleza), the 
fortified summit about two miles to the west of the monuments. 
At the first rising of the sun Montezuma also went underground, 
but instead of remaining stationary he traveled underground to 
the city of Mexico.” Now he returns at the New Year to dance 
with his men in the court of the Palace, to dance La Conquista, 
and to bestow wealth on fortunate pilgrims. 

Belief in a future return of Montezuma is found among the 
Otomi and even among the distant Pueblos. Among the Otomi, 

72 But Montezuma is never thought of as an Aztec. Sometimes the reference 
to Montezuma is in the singular, sometimes in the plural, /os Montezumas. 


73 The belief is recognized by the Pueblos as ‘“‘Mexican.” No doubt it was car- 
ried into New Mexico by the Indian servants or allies in the early Spanish ex- 
peditions, 

Between Montezuma, who returns periodically to Mitla to dance and bestow 
blessings, and the Pueblo kachina there is certainly some resemblance! 

Possibly the priest-chiefs of the ancient Zapotec for whom such elaborate 
burial places were constructed were believed to return periodically to town to 
dance and bestow blessings. 
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as among the Zapotec, Montezuma bestows “health, crops and 
all good to the people” who make him offerings.” 

In our list of anthropomorphic supernaturals or tale person- 
ages who once saw better days, remains Sus Ley, whom I have 
called Barren Old Woman, but whose name may be translated 
literally, I surmise, as sacred or holy old woman. Sus Ley was 
and still is the patroness of weaving. But for Sus Ley, people 
would not have mantas and belts. “You are doing the work of 
Sus Ley,” may be said as a cliché to any weaver. Sus Ley lived 
by the river, but her husband, Gol Gis‘, Old Man Stone Cloud, 
stayed in a mountain cave or in the fields, where he lay on his 
back—that was his “work.” This sounds like a mountain rain 
spirit, suggesting the widely distributed figure called “Chac- 
mool,” who was represented lying on his back. In the folk tale 
the two orphans Sus Ley has adopted carry Stone Cloud food, 
i.e., offerings, every day, until they kill him by taking out his 
heart, which they give to Sus Ley to eat, all in the Aztec mode. 
Sus Ley is said to have on hand a lot of nixtamal, boiled corn, and 
she owns a ¢emazcal in which she plots to suffocate the children. 
When the children flee they throw back Sus Ley’s weaving sticks 
to raise obstacles against pursuit. The brother of Sus Ley pur- 
sues them as a serpent.’5 The little boy kills the serpent and 
takes out his eyes. God appears and designates the little boy, 
who has cheated his sister out of the brighter of the two eyes, to 
become the sun; the little girl is to become the moon. This story, 
unlike most of the other stories, is more or less familiar to every 
middle-aged Mitleyeno; even younger people, who do not know 
the story of Sus Ley, shcuent sus ley, have heard her name.” If 
the early Zapotec, like the Aztecs and the Spaniards, gave local 


74 Starr 3: vili, 182~83. 

73In the codex of San Juan Cuauhtlanzinco, a town between Puebla and 
Cholula, Picture no. 2 represents a woman weaver sitting to her loom. Her name 
is Matlequilletzin. Her hair is dressed in the style of Yalalag. She has been given 
a temazcal by the painter of the codex. On the hill behind her is seen a huge snake. 
I incline to think that the painter has slipped a goddess of weaving into his 
record and that Matlequilletzin is to be identified with our Sus Ley (Starr 2:12). 


76 Josefa and Angélica never heard of Sus Ley, which is one more indication 
that none of their ancestors was of Zapotecan descent. 
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pre-eminence to a particular divinity, my guess is that in Mitla, 
in this ancient center of weaving, the patroness of the craft was 
also the patroness of the town, that Sus Ley was the predecessor 
of San Pablo and San Nicolas. At any rate, the sacred old woman 
was a distinguished goddess. 

The anthropomorphic deities were so pre-eminent among the 
pre-Conquest peoples that the animals of the spirit world seem to 
havé occupied a minor position, a quite inferior position to that 
which they held among North American tribes. Among the Az- 
tecs even the plumed or horned serpent is anthropomorphized, 
as he is in one of our Mitla tales, where he appears as a Mixe. 
Serpents and the birth-spirits, called zaguales, which are gen- 
erally animals or birds, seem to be the only creatures among the 
Zapotec, save for the lizard Lightning may transform into or the 
hummingbird Awehuete, to whom supernatural power is attrib- 
uted. 

It is believed at Mitla that fiood is caused by the water serpent 
(S., culebra de agua; Z., bil nis or bil yush, serpent “bad sand’’)?7 
that falls from the sky (probably as a water spout). This serpent 
has two horns on his head. A like horned serpent once lived in 
the pool called Lake of White Water, as madre del agua, mother 
of the water. About fifteen years ago some goatherds killed it, 
thinking it was an ordinary snake, and the pool dried up. At the 
spring of La Muralla, xis gye’u dan, strong river water, a horned 
serpent has been seen, ““but it went back into the mountains.” 
At Tlacolula it is believed that in the river at Mitla lives a ser- 
pent with wings, with the power to check as well as to increase 
the flow of water. In the unusual drought of the summer of 1932 
“they were talking of coming to Mitla to kill the winged ser- 
pent.” 

Before the Lake of White Water went dry, a fiesta was held 
there New Year’s Eve, in honor of the Horned Water Serpent. 
“Compadres” from Yalalag were invited to participate.7® In the 


77 These terms are applied also to ordinary black-and-yellow water snakes. 


78 In 1889 the priest of Yalalag visited Santa Maria Mixistlan near Chichicas- 
tepec, and confiscated the wooden idol which to his horror he found sitting on the 
altar of the church. It was a god of rain and of sickness (Seler, II, go-g2 and 
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Devil’s cave there is a pool and possibly among the offerings 
once made in the cave on New Year’s Eve there were offerings 
for this serpent spirit. There is a tale about a horned devil who 
drove away the rain clouds and who lived in a cave. He was 
killed by Lightning, between whom and the Horned Water Ser- 
pent there would seem to have been an ancient enmity. 

At San Baltazar I was told that snakes as well as more domes- 
ticated creatures may be seen on New Year’s Eve. In the sacred 
spring on top of the Cerro Pelén of San Miguel lives, or once 
lived, a serpent with a befeathered tail, who comes out to fly 
around the mountain and who has a taste for human flesh. At 
the head of the trail down to Santo Domingo there are carved 
stones which are held to represent serpents which came to life? 
and defended the town against the invading Spaniards.” 

In Mitla lore it is ominous to meet a snake in starting a jour- 
ney; the omen may be bad or good.® Fortune-making snakes 
have been encountered at the Cross and given to pilgrims at the ** 
Palace. At Matatlan I was told that a certain rich man at Tla- 
colula is rich because of the snake he keeps in his trunk. We re- 
call the death of the Mitleyeno after he had seen at the river a 
snake which “disappeared.” And we recall that one of the 
chief causes of fright-sickness is fright from a snake. 

After declaring his faith in God, but not in the saints, at least 


figure). Seler opines that it is the Wind god. In the right hand is a stone knife, 
above the head a snake, and to one side a lion (jaguar). Whatever the image 
meant to the ancients my guess is that in 1889 it represented either Lightning 
or the Water Serpent (Quetzalcoatl, the Wind god). 


79 Archbishop Gillow states that at Betaza wizards “entice snakes into their 
houses and also make imitation snakes in wood: they make the people believe 
that they can, by their incantations, change the wooden snakes into living 
serpents at will” (Starr 3: viii, 160). 


* Compare the Tehuantepec legend of lions and a monstrous turtle in stone 
(Starr 3:vili, 150) and the Aztec belief that the road after death was guarded 
by a serpent (Sahagun, p. 191). Ai 


8: Of the merchants of Tamasalapa Mixe, Archbishop Gillow writes: ‘If they 
see a serpent in the road they return at once to the pueblo, because they believe 
that it is a sure sign that things will go ill, and they defer their Journey for a 
week” (Starr 3: vill, 161). 
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modern saints, /os santos de ahora, Eligio asked me if I knew 
about /os naguales, animals that change themselves into other 
animals, se convirten en otros animales, dogs, cats, tigers, snakes, 
or that change into lightning. In them he did believe! He had 
learned about the nagua/® (S., nagual gente; Z., laja’ ben) at Quia- 
bicuzas, on his trading route. Here, after a birth, they put down 
ashes*s in the four corners of the room. In these ashes tracks 
appear overnight, the tracks of the magua/ of the new-born child, 
whether boy or girl. Later in life, if the person has an enemy, the 
sabio*4 of Quiabicuzas tells him to take two candles to the 
church®s and to “‘bathe’’ himself in ashes before going to sleep. 
At night his zagua/ will fight with their joint enemy and injure 
him. If his zagua/ animal is killed, the person himself will die.* 
Another Mitla traveler had learned about the zagua/, in trips 
abroad. In the Mixe town of San Juan Cosocén it was said that 
the zagua/ was known from a birth-mark; the animal was seen 
marked at birth on the infant’s back. In later life he can talk 
with that animal. José Martinez of San Miguel was familiar with 


8 The Juaves on the Isthmus refer to a certain kind of alligator as nagua/, 
but it is not clear if this is actually the term in use (Starr 3: viii, 166). 


8s Mixe practice also (Starr 3: viii, 160). 


84This term is not used in Mitla or in any of the mountain towns I visited; 
and Eligio repudiated my suggestion that Agustina, our curandera, might be 
considered a sadio. ““What could she know of antiquity, /as cosas de antiquedad!”’ 


85 Eligio thought that the turkey sacrifices made in the caves of Quiabicuzas 
are made to the maguales. Possibly they are made to Lightning, but not as a 
nagual. Nowhere did we get a hint of sacrifices to maguales. 


86 This was the only hint I got of any connection between the magua/ and the 
office of shaman, a connection emphasized by the Quiché of Guatemala (La 
Farge and Byers, pp. 133-35). Tracks made by the magua/ at the birth are not 
mentioned by the Guatemalan observers, otherwise the Guatemalan nagual 
beliefs appear much like Oaxacan beliefs, which also emphasize the guardian. 
spirit aspect more than that of metamorphosis. 

In describing Oaxacan beliefs about the nagua/, Burgoa reports that an 
Indian confessed to him that he “‘had an animal,” this being the “fortune” he 
was born with; he did not seek it, since early childhood he had seen the animal 
very near him, he would eat what the animal ate, and feel any injuries the animal 
received (2:2:356). Cf. the “animal” familiar of the Tarahumara (Bennett and 
Zingg, pp. 265-66). 
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the concept of the zagua/, which he opined was secured to a male 
at adolescence, about fifteen, ““when he became a man.” On the 
other hand, the wife of José Martinez said that her mother, who 
was a midwife, had once assisted at a birth at San Lorenzo®? and 
had observed the practice of determining the magual by tracks in 
the ashes overnight. In Mitla Tio Ticho alone recognized the 
term nagual, and said that the midwife put down sand for animal 
tracks to be seen in. Urbano and Dofia Angélica had heard of © 
nagual by the obsolete term su fono or e/ tono.*® At birth they 
made figures of creatures outside the door, and the creature that 
came was the fomo of the child. Or they started to draw pictures 
of animals on the wall and the one they were drawing at the 
moment the child was delivered became su tono. His tono would 
defend a person, and if his tono were killed, the person would 
die.89 Angélica’s grandfather told her that a certain child had a 
bird for a tono. The tono was killed, and the child died. 

From these various opinions and half-forgotten traditions I 
think it may be inferred that a belief in a birth-spirit, an animal, 
a bird, or Lightning, was once widespread throughout a large 
Oaxacan territory—Zapotecan, Mixe, Mixtecan, and toward the 
coast, not to mention the lands to the south. The spirit was 
known through tracks made in ashes that were sprinkled at the 
birth. The spirit was a guardian spirit that worked in the inter- 
est of the person it was associated with; and if the spirit embodi- 
ment was killed its human associate would die. 

It was interesting, I thought, that when questioned about 
naguales, Urbano, Isidora, and Agustina all began to talk of how 


87 When I visited San Lorenzo, not a thing could I learn about the naguail. 
At Cuilapam su tona was familiar as an animal connected with a person. Were 
the animal killed, the person would die. How the animal was obtained was not 
known. 


88 The term fona is familiar in the Mixéria (Starr 3: viii, 162). At Ayutla 
Mixe, if a man’s birth-spirit, his sono, sickens or dies, the man will sicken or die 


(Beals 2). 


8 This identical belief was noted in Honduras, in 1530. Here a person ob- 
tained his nagual by sacrificing a dog or fowl and by drawing-his own blood. In 
dream or vision the magual would appear to him (Brinton, pp. 12-13). 


ee en ee nm ate ee i eB Oe” ein eae ye Re ORE Ps rn a, lion 
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a witch could transform into an animal, a Spanish notion.” They 
opined that a child not promptly baptized might become pos- 
sessed of this witch power. It seems probable that acculturation 
of concepts of the supernatural may have been made not un- 
commonly by such confusions of subject. However, the ground 
is very treacherous, in general as in this particular case. Modern 
Quiché shamans are called zagua/ and they can change into any 
kind of animal.” A like power was attributed to Aztec shamans, 
to nanahualtin, by Father Juan Bautista, in 1600.” Possibly this 


_ power of transformation once attached to Zapotecan shamans or 


curanderos. In the case of both Quiché and Zapotec it may have 
been a pre-Conquest belief which merely converged with the 
Spanish belief in witch transformation.® 

The characteristic Indian attitude toward plant life, an ani- 
mistic attitude, is still expressed among the Zapotec. In Mitla in 


%” Animal witch-like transformation is associated with the nahuaii, a pillaging 
spirit, by the Tlaxcalans (Starr, 3: viil, 122). Does this express a belief that the 
Nahuatl-speaking Aztec foe had supernatural power? This Tlaxcalan belief is 
identical with the witch-animal belief of the eastern Pueblos and they apply it to 
those of any town they feel inimical toward. The Hopi believe that Navaho 
and Apache change into crows to pillage their fields. The Mazatec belief about 
transformation into tigers appears to express a similar attitude (Starr 3: viii, 
178). 

The belief in magua/ as a pillaging spirit or witch occurs in Chapala, Jalisco. 
A person can turn into an anima! with a basket on its back into which it loads all 
the goods it pillages from the house it enters by night. Cf. the “‘straw-mat- 
witch” thief of the Maya (Redfield and Villa, p. 179). Among the eastern 
Pueblos witches are reported to be thieves. 

* La Farge and Byers, p. 141. 

92 Brinton, p. 14. On the other hand, metamorphosis i is not mentioned in the 
account of nagualism i in Honduras. Nor is it mentioned in the Codex Campos of 
Puebla, where the green snake in whose coils sits Tlamacoxpili is certainly his 
guardian spirit. Writes the painter-annalist: “Abandon idolatry, believe in 
God, otherwise I will destroy you, I will break you in pieces, oh, Tlamacoxpil}, 
who are carried by a green snake: thou dost not instil fear in me” (Starr 2:13, 
Picture 6). Possibly the ducks in several of the other pictures are the nagual 
of the painter, Christian convert though he be. 


93 As Seler points out, the belief in the magua/ birth-spirit became prominent 
only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It does not appear in pre- 
Spanish annals. Seler suggests that it may have been an aboriginal belief which 
had been restricted to a limited locality and then began to spread (Seler, IT, 86), 
Possibly the guardian spirit became a birth-spirit through the teaching of the 
friars that the unbaptized became possessed of guardian spirits. See p. 80. 
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the yard of Marino Santiago grows a clematis-like vine which is 
called “‘spirit children,”’ dador; its little boy and little girl appear 
in the trance produced by eating it and help the sleeper to find 
what he has lost. They may also tell a sick person whether or 
not he is to recover. The plant medicine for headache is also 
possessed of child spirits, we recall, although you address it as 
grandfather. Lore and ritual in connection with the flowers of 
the fandango or of marriage and mayordomia indicate plainly 
that these plants are thought of also as possessed of spirits. In 
folk tale the jilted or neglected sisters of the favored woman be- 
come incorporated in these plants. Offerings of food and drink 
are made to the plants and they are “spoken to,” that is, prayed 
to. It is almost certain that marigold and other ritually or medic- 
inally used plants were once thought of in similar animistic 
terms by the Zapotec as well as by the Aztec. 

That maize is or was a spirit plant is also indicated by lore and 
ritual. Corn maidens figure in the tale of Lightning and his com- 
padre. Corn Boy and Bean Girl have appeared at the Cross. The 
curandera who divines with corn prays to it as /a sabidura, the 
knowing one, the one who has knowledge of the future. At the 
harvest ceremony the ears of green corn are placed on the altar 
to be adored. 

Sacrificial bread is made from the flour of double ears of corn 
(kwachi, twin; or niskwach, corn ear, twin.)% A bunch of such 


% Compare the maize ritual once observed at Nexapa. At the harvest the 
largest and fullest ear of corn was selected as the residence of the maize spirit. 
The ear was dressed and hung with green stones and placed upon an altar to be 
incensed. In its honor was held a ceremony of song and dance. Then after they 
made sacrifice the ear was wrapped in a clean white cloth of cotton. At corn 
planting it was wrapped ina deerskin and carried by the priest to the fields to be 
left in a covered, oven-like shrine. After the harvest the ritual corn ear was 
thanked and then broken up and distributed “like a sacred relic” (Burgoa, 
2:2:326). This is an almost perfect picture of.the corn fetich of the Pueblos. 


95 Called “mother and child” at Zufii. Among the corn ears taken from a. 
basket-maker cave in New Mexico and now in the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge is a double ear. 


96 Presumably a Nahuatl term. At Tizapan, D.F., the double ear is called 
kwates, twins. When found in the harvest, a godfather is sought and he will dress 
it as a child and give it back to the owner to keep for good crops. The twin ear 
is a sign of abundance. In exactly the same way godparents are sought to dress 


El Nifio, the Christ child. 
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double ears lay on Pedro Lorenzo’s house altar in Santo Domin- 
go. Such ears, he said, are a sign of a good yield the coming year. 
At San Baltazar double ears are used as seed corn; they also be- 
token abundance, and near one altar I noticed three or four such 
ears hanging, together with a maguey thorn.97 When Rosa Her- 
nandez husked an ear to shell out some grains to divine with, the 
ear proved to be double. She and her son exclaimed in satisfac- 
tion, and she addressed herself to the ear as I had seen her do to 
the Cross of Mitla. She placed her right cheek against it, then 
her left, then she kissed it.%* After divining with the grains she 
placed them and the ear in her trunk, with her other valuables. 
In Mitla I have also found the double ear used as seed corn. 
Here it is said that at the sowing a pregnant woman passed by 
or that the sower was hungry, that is why the corn has opened 
and spread into two ears. Of ears which are lacking in kernels% 
it is said that the planter was thirsty. 

In Mitla and San Baltazar it is customary to stand an un- 
usually tall stalk with ears on both sides (ca#iue/a)* in the house 
store of corn ears.’ It is the shepherd, e/ pastor, taking care of 
the others, cuzdando /os otros, lest they waste away. The corn of 
the “shepherd”’ is used as seed corn. 

White or yellow corn is used in divination, but from a few 
slight observations I incline to think that black or blue corn has 
or had a particularly sacrosanct character. Besides, it was col- 
ored with the blood of one of the spirits of the mountains. 

97 With a yawn of assumed indifference Eligio questioned our hostess about 


the thorn which he knew meant something, but nothing would she divulge, say- 
ing it was “puro curtosidad, merely a curiosity.” 


98 Exactly the same rite I have observed among the Cora Indians; and moun- 
tain pilgrims may touch and kiss in the same way the images of the saints. 


99 Some of these half-kerneled ears I noted on Pedro Santiago’s altar. It 
happens that Pedro is one of the town drunkards. 


1 Cafiuela means little reed or cane. In the corn ear fetiches of the Hopi are 
placed little canes, which are called the “husbands” of the corn. A crook prayer- 
stick is placed in the Zufii corn store. 


mt In the very orderly corn store of Pedro Santiago there are six or seven 
of these cafiuelas cutdando a las mazorcas, corn stalks taking care of the ears of 
corn. At San Baltazar in Margarita Hernandez’ store ofc corn the stalk was sur- 
mounted by a crosspiece, to form a cross. 
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On New Year’s Day the people of San Dionisio ascend the 
Cerro de la Cruz, which is south of the town, to take flowers, 
candles, and copal to a tree which is in the form of a cross.% On 
this hill there are also some fruit trees, and as you approach the 
orchard" you hear music; it is a miraculous spot, muy milagroso. 
If clouds hang over it at New Year, it is a sign during the year 
of rain and good crops. Stones rolling down the hill are also a 
rain sign. The year 1931 should have been good, for clouds were 
seen the first day of that year and only the day before my visit, 
a day in February, some stones rolled down. 

I heard of another miraculous tree at the Cerro de Caballito 
Blanco, which Tlacolulans visit at the New Year. 

Possibly the perforated tree through which travelers throw 
stones to try their luck, on the trail to San Lorenzo, has or had 
some sacrosanct character. 

The “person” who comes out of the pine tree in the tale about 
the Flood, would appear to be a tree spirit. When the flood 
began, the trees (and the rocks) wept, “‘for they are alive.”"4 In 
another tale, speech is attributed to trees, or at least exclamatory 
power, for if they call on the Virgin, Maria Purisima, lightning 
will not hit them. 

The Aztecs believed in several kinds of night-wandering spir- 
its, among them a dwarf woman who wore her hair hanging to 
her waist. The Zapotec have similar beliefs. The young man 
who was being treated by Margarita of San Baltazar was ren- 
dered sick, we recall, from experience with an apparition, a ma- 
tlasiwa. A matlasiwa™ is a being who takes the shape of a man or 
woman to lead you astray, particularly the shape of someone you 
have been attached to. A female shape appears to a man; a male, 


102 For the tree cross among the Aztecs, see Brinton, pp. 55-56. 


73 Compare the orchard of the flood-sending Horned Water Serpent in the 
tale about him and Lightning, p. 333. 


04 Burgoa refers to tree and stone cults (Burgoa, 2:1: 35). 
#5 Sahagin, Book V, chap. xiil. 


6 Matlansiwa, Matlasig', Cf. Radin 1:282-83. For Aztec, Maya, and Chorti, 
cf, Sahagiin, Book V; Starr 3:1x, 67, 79; Thompson 1:66, 158; Redfield and Villa, 
p. 122; Wisdom. The Siguanaba of the Chorti is a very close parallel. 
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to a woman. The female is muy chula, very charming, her hair 
to her knees, and she wears a red manta. Such an apparition is 
quite different from a witch; “it is born a witch,” it belongs 
wholly to the supernatural world. 

The fantasma | first heard of from Agustina is somewhat dif- 
ferent. ‘Sale la noche en figura de gente, pero largo, alto. La gente, 
cuando lo ve de repente, munchos se caen privado o muerto. It goes 
out at night in the shape of a person, but large and tall. When 
people see it suddenly, they often fall unconscious or dead.”’?7 

La llorona, the wailing woman, is one who wanders at night.?°8 
She ate her own child, and when she recalls it she wails. Rosa 
says she has heard her cry, a very sad cry. 

Another female night-wanderer is a walking skeleton (Z., 
tsti’ ban; S., huesos vivos, bones alive); the story about her is, 
curiously enough, not Zapotecan but Negro. Calavera, Skull or 
Skeleton, in Miguel’s tale, is a male. Even the bishop cannot 
help the man who was disrespectful to Skeleton, and the man 
dies. 7 

There is a class of daytime spirits who are dwarfs’ (S., duen- 
des; Z., binij), about two and a half feet tall. These well-dressed 
little ones, chamaquitos bien vestidos, frolic and play, se juegan, 
and they may be encountered, generally at noon, by those des- 
tined to see them, por /as gentes destinados a verlos, on the road, 
in the fields, or in the mountains. They may affect a person’s 
mind. (cambian la pensiamento de uno), making him crazy. Rosa 
calls them judios, Jews, and a girl from Zaachila told Angélica 
that children dying unbaptized returned to play about the house 
by day or by night. “At Zaachila they believe a great deal in 
these dwarfs.” 

107 The Quiché believe that one who encounters a guardian of the hills will die 
(La Farge and Byers, p. 133). 

108 See Sahagiin, Book XII, chap. 1; Bandelier 2:157. 

19 Compare Radin 1:285-89. 


CHAPTER VI 
CALENDAR 


The celebrations of Mitla fall into four groups: those of the 
town as a whole when a mass is paid by the town (and generally 
another mass is said free), including /a fiesta de la conversién de 
San Pablo, Pascua de Resurrectén (Easter), Espiritu Santo or 
Pentecost (the forty-ninth day after Easter), Corpus Christi 
(ten days later), Todos Jos Santos, and Pascua de Navidad 
(Christmas); those conducted by the Mayordomos of the saints 
when the mass is paid by the Mayordomo or, if we include the 
New Year mass and one of the San Pablo masses, by the presi- 
dent and by the alcaldes, and the celebration is restricted to a 
comparatively small group; the harvest celebration, both the 
public harvesting for the saint and the frestita, the little festival, 
of green corn, which is merely a family affair; and the celebration 
of national independence, the fresta patriética. . 

Mass is said free on most Sundays and the first day of the 
month. Every Monday, as elsewhere in the Republic, there is a 
mass for the souls. 


NEW YEAR 
(Z., 15 RoB) 


At the New Year we make promises or vows, but among the 
Zapotec this is the time, New Year’s Eve, /a noche del ato nuevo, 
for praying for everything that is desired for the year—se hacen 
sus pedimentos, they make their petitions. At Mitla, at the mid- 
night mass which is paid for by the outgoing president and of 
course attended by him and all the town officials, baskets of seed 
corn, beans, and maguey are placed on the altars, and the church 
is fuller than at any other service of the year. Until recently the 
president sent five beflowered candles to the church. 

Formerly there were four sacrosanct places to which, besides 
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the church, one might go with candle and copal—/a Laguna de 
Agua Blanca, la Cueva, el Palac’; la Cruz, the Lake of White 
Water, the Cave, the Palace, and the Cross. Today the Serpent’s 
- pool has dried out, the Cave is not visited, nor, except by the 
mountain pilgrims, the monuments; but Mitleyenos as well as 
Serranos go to the Cross. 

La Cruz de Milagro, the Cross of Miracle, is at the boundary 
between Mitla and Matatlan, facing the beautiful long valley to 
the west (Map I). The Cross stands near a site used by the 
ancient builders, for less than half a mile distant, near the trail, 
are mounds and potsherds. Mitla is possessed of the usual com- 
plement of crosses at the corners of its streets and near its 
church, but this hillside cross in the fields, three or four miles 
from town, is always.referred to as /a Cruz, the Cross. New Year’s 
Eve people visit the Cross not only from Mitla, but from Matat- 
lan, San Baltazar, San Dionisio, and Huila; from San Lucas, San 
Bartolo, and Tlacolula. 

These pilgrims build small fires and then with the little stones 
of the hillside they proceed to make miniature representations of 
what they long for—houses, animals, poultry, beehives, fields 
and crops, money. In 1930, at least three hundred little clusters 
of such prayer-images were made. The houses are perhaps the 
most realistic, built in the characteristic square or oblong form, 
with twigs or split cane to represent the thatch roof, or with 
stones for the tiles, which are coming into fashion. In either case 
the roof is made flat instead of gabled as roofs actually are. 
There is a door and in some houses even the altar has been set up. 
In one house there was a shelf with dishes. I looked inside sev- 
eral houses for a swinging cradle, said to be the prayer for off- 
spring, but found none. We did find a corncob wrapped with 
cloth which represented an infant,’ opined Eligio. Next the mini- 
ature living-room is the detached cook shed. Horses, burros, and 
cattle are represented tethered; arounda little erect stick, planted 


t December 31, 1932, was a very cold night and few Mitleyenos visited La 
Cruz, but I am told that many went from Oaxaca. The previous year a 
Oaxacan lady who had been married five years without a child went to the Cross 
and asked for one. In November she gave birth to a son; by December the news 
had spread and inspired other childless Oaxacefias to go to the Cross. 


~ 
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in the ground, is tied a bit of fiber, its other end fastened around 
a pebble. A stone with a smaller stone on either side, the two 
little stones balancing, and tied with a bit of fiber represent a 
loaded burro. For the sheep and goats and pigs, there is a circu- 
lar corral of stones, and inside, a heap of stones for the animals 
themselves. In one corral, burro dung represented burros. We 
saw a sow with her litter. A horizontal piece of maguey with 
little stones either side represents animals drinking at a trough. 
If the stone heap is without a corral, it may represent money; 
but if it is next the house wall witha little cross of twigs on top, it 
represents the corn store. A joint of cane raised on tiny forks 
represents beehives. Turkeys and chickens may be represented 
near the house by pebbles in the forks of twigs, the roosts, but 
larger stones are also placed in the forks of shrubs or cacti at 
quite a distance around the Cross (Pl. XXX). In fact, as one 
approaches by the trail across country, these stones are the first 
indications of the New Year observance. __ 

The prayer “fields” are almost as realistic as the “houses,” 
laid out in symmetric little furrows and with straws to represent 
corn or with bits of self-representative maguey (Pl. XX XI9). 
In one place a lot of “fields” were grouped together apart from 
the house groups. Some of them contained little paper bags of 
soil to represent sacks of grain or coffee. Fruit trees were repre- 
sented near one establishment and near another house a little 
pile of yellow berries represented oranges or lemons or grape- 
fruit—guién sabe. On one twig were stuck quarters of an orange; 
on another, lemon peels. Some of the house groups are very 
elaborate, representing a complete, hedged-inclosed establish- 
ment, in one case even including beehives and a plow made 
with considerable skill (Pl. XX XIa, Fig. 8). We noted also the 
long-handled hoe and a yoke ingeniously made of twigs and 
seeds. 

These detailed observations are made by day, at our leisure, 
but on New Year’s Eve Eligio and I are pilgrims with the others 
to the Cross. On the road we pass various little groups of Mit- 
leyenos—boys and young men on foot; in one company there are 
some girls and women. A woman rides a burro, her man walking 
alongside. When we reach the Cross, at about half-past nine, 


PLATE XXXI 


a) Tue Cross AND PRAYER-IMAGES 


5) Prayver-IMAGE FIELD or MAGuEyY 


PLATE XXXII 


Los monos OF THE CALENDA AND IN THE CORNER THE marmoto OF SAN PABLO 


Behind the bull fence are the prison and the chamber of the /opi/es 
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there is already a considerable camp, about two hundred, and 
more coming. The oxen have been taken out from the mat-cov- 
ered carts, burros and horses are tied to brush or tree. In a group 
from Tlacolula somebody is strumming a guitar; voices are raised 
in a quarrel; puros borrachos, all drunk, says Eligio. Our horses 
attended to, we walk toward the other groups. By the light of 
their fires people are building their “prayers,” chatting together 
and laughing. Two boys are trading in their stone animals, with 
pebbles for money. “I have a sow. What will you give me for 
her?’’ asks one and leads the other over to his “yard.’’ Now and 
again a solitary figure seems graver and more intent upon his 
construction. A bit of orange candle is burning in every “yard,” 
and near several stand copal censers. 

Wreaths of flowers, white and pink, wave from the top of the 
Cross, very lovely against the starry sky and the fleet, moonlit 
clouds. The pediment is completely covered with green foliage 
in which are set the women’s market baskets filled with seeds of 
all kinds—corn, beans, and melon.? Ears of corn and small mag- 
ueys are also laid in the foliage. Candles are clustered at the 
base of the pediment, and many censers. Their smoking copal 
gives off a strong fragrance. Below the Cross, close together, 
kneel the pilgrims—men, women, and children—each holding an 
orange-colored candle. The candles light up the earnest, prayer- 
ful faces. Some are praying silently, others aloud, and now and 
then a woman climbs the pediment to motion with a copal cen- 
ser, s¢ adora, or to pass a flower over the cross and then over her 
face or to press her face against the stone. “In this way they rid 
themselves of sickness.”’ Printed pictures of the Cross are being 
rubbed over it also, that it may impart its power (poder) to the 
leaflet which is to be placed on the home altar. As he sells the 
leaflets or tends a candle in his white cotton clothes with a white 
cloth wrapped around his head, the fiscal might well be taken 
for the priest of an earlier ritual. 


2 At the midnight mass similar baskets of seed corn, etc., are placed on the 
altar. 


3 About 1652, at San Francisco, in the district of Villa Alta, “sacrifices” were 
made on a mountain top by an old man dressed in a white tunic with his miter 
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As we ride back to town Eligio tells me that this night silver 
shines out from the ground, and “if you have the luck” you dig 
for it. And this night mint (Z., di##a’) and flowerless trees give 
blossoms, and “if you have the luck” and pick a blossom and 
put it away in a box, later you will find the box filled with the 
money the flower has changed into. 

Magical appearances on New Year’s Eve, and ritual for good 
fortune—of both I heard at other places in the Zapotecan terri- 
tory.4 At San Baltazar on New Year’s Eve (and Christmas Eve), 
a little bull’ may be seen at one of the springs, and in front of the 
Calvary, or on the slope beyond, a market may be seen, with 
animals and poultry, and also snakes. Those who do not journey 
to the Cross of Mitla or, less far, to the Cross of Matatlan, make 
their prayers in another form, “en otras formas.” In what other 
forms, nobody would tell us—like all the mountain people, those 
of San Baltazar are muy cerrado, very close-mouthed—until on 
our trail out we met the responsive herder we had talked to at 
the mayordomia and I asked him what people did when they 
went to the enchanted caves of San Baltazar. “They kill the tur- 
keys which they take to the caves on New Year's Eve. A part 
they leave, a part they take back to their houses to eat.’”® For- 


on his head, while braziers threw forth smoke, and many men and women knelt 
on the ground with bowed heads (Burgoa, 2:2:313). They dropped their blood 
on strips of corn husk knotted in the middle in pairs with a loop in which they 
represented their “guilt.” Possibly the “‘sin” they were engaged in “expiat- 
ing” was sickness. 


4In other parts of the Republic I have not heard of them; only the midnight 
mass, /a misa del gallo, the mass of the cock, is celebrated. But at Tamasulapam, 
a Mixe town, at midnight the incoming officials bathe in the river to cleanse 
themselves of their “sins” and then receive their canes. During their year of 
office they remain continent, @ practice which seemed very ludicrous indeed to 
Angélica, who told me about it. In another Mixe town they bathe their patron 
saint at midnight (which must be for some other reason than to cleanse him of 
sin). 

5 See p. 333, where the Horned Water Serpent is described as a “water bull” 
living in a spring. Probably this “bull” of San Baltazar is the Horned Water 
Serpent. 


6 Archbishop Gillow states that at Tamasalapa Mixe on New Year’s Eve and 
Christmas Eve they go out at night to a cave with ¢amales and turkeys. They 
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merly, at New Year’s Eve, they also took candles to the 
fields. 

At Zaachila they told of offerings of turkeys and bread taken 
to the sacrosanct mountain, Cerro de Lateta, by the people of 
the nearby town of Santa Ana Sagachi. At Zaachila itself candles 
and copal and flowers are taken to the barrio chapels, or a service 
is held in the yard or at a well. 

At San Miguel at the New Year people take dough-made 
images? of desired animals and poultry to the spring or well on 
top of the Cerro Pelén; also a candle for each class of creatures 
wanted. The candles are placed on a stone near this well in which 
once lived a plumed serpent; but the people pray to Dios. They 
drink mescal, first pouring some on the ground. Then they re- 
turn and play music in the church, throughout the night. 

A somewhat similar celebration on New Year’s Eve took place 
at Mitla at the Lake of White Water fifteen years or more ago. 

At Tehuantepec, Roberta Pablo from Mitla said that at the 
Cross of Salina Cruz the stone miniatures were made at New 
Year, just as at Mitla; she had seen them. Starr, writing thirty 
years ago, says that on January first “the people of Juchitan, 
Tehuantepec, Chivitan, San Gerénimo, Los Tablones, Santa 
Maria Juntepec go to a cave between the Cerro de Relampago 
and the Cerro de Cuezcomatl to one side of the road from Te- 
huantepec to Narro where they leave their gifts. Feliciano was 
there one January third and saw the ground covered with candle- 
tips, ‘ortillas, etc. If the pilgrims hear thunder at the time of 
their visit the occasion is particularly auspicious.’’® Apparently 
Lightning is not forgotten on New Year’s Eve. 

On New Year’s Day Mitleyenos make a simple little family 
feast on tamales of beans, drinking ato/e with brown sugar (the 
food and drink they may have offered antes, formerly, on New 
Year’s Eve). The president givesa feast to the town officials, and 
the changing of the canes takes place. 


leave the head there and drench the ground around with the blood; they also 
leave little vessels full of tepache (Starr 3: vili, 161). 


7 Cf. Parsons 11:618. 8 Starr 3: viil, 156. 
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KINGS’ DAY, JANUARY 6 


(S., Dia de los Santos Reyes; Z., Pask* yion rey, pascua, 
three kings) 


In Oaxaca and many places in the Republic, Kings’ Day, 
_ Epiphany, is celebrated by a dramatization of the visitation of 
_ the Holy Child by the Three Kings. Up to fifteen years ago the 
dramatization was performed at Mitla, by youths on horseback. 
In 1931 there was to be a revival, for the children, by the enter- 
prising sister of the priest, and our little Dario was to have 
played the part of one of the kings, reciting verses. Unfortunate- 
ly, Ja seforita was called to Tlacolula to visit a sick friend, and 
did not carry out her plan; but another year Mitla may see the 
dramatization by the children, which will differ considerably, we 
may be sure, from that of past years. 

The children’s dance of Jos Pastores, the Shepherds, very fa- 
miliar elsewhere in Mexico, is danced at Tehuantepec, in all the 
barrios, outside the church, on the Day of the Holy Kings. 


MAYORDOMIA OF SAN ESQUIPULA, JANUARY I5 
THE FIESTA OF SAN PABLO,? JANUARY 26 


The organization of the mayordomia of San Pablo, the patron 
saint, differs somewhat from that of the other mayordomias. The 
cambia, or installation, takes place before instead of after the 
fiesta, so that the incoming Mayordomo starts his year with his 
fiesta and with new candles instead of keeping the old candles of 
his predecessor through the year, which he terminates with new 
candles and fiesta. Then the Mayordomo has a double gasto or 
- expense, celebrating both the day of the conversion of the saint, 
January 26, and his birthday, June 29. At the earlier festival, 
the big one, the outgoing Mayordomo pays the Thursday mass, 
and the incoming Mayordomo pays the Saturday mass, so that 
people sometimes refer to the two Mayordomos of San Pablo. 

On Tuesday takes place the candlemaking in the house of the 
outgoing Mayordomo and the next day is the caméia. In 1931 


9 A‘ mer gal la-ni getsh, now is the fiesta [? twenty, holy] of the pueblo. 
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Manuel Sosa “‘is giving” to Apolonio Hieronimo. Both men have 
been appointed by the alcaldes. I watch Manuel’s party march- 
ing to the alcaldes’ chamber—as usual the chirimiteros ahead, the 
band in single files with the candle bearers between them, Salva- 
dor Gopal and Juan Gopal, compadres of Manuel, carrying the 
cirios, the huge candles, others carrying a green glaze pitcher, a 
black pottery jar of tepache, a smaller netted jar, and a bundle of 
flowers (gifo‘). Follow the bearers of the eight beflowered can- 
dles, which are always white for San Pablo, a man with a huge 
chest on his back, and last, a man with two Catarina fire 
wheels. 

After the weighing of the “wax’’—three arrobas and one Jitre, 
seventy-six pounds—and the signing of the record by both par- 
ties, the bouquets are presented to everybody, then sepache and 
cigarettes, while the chirimia play their tunes. We proceed to the 
house of Apolonio with the band, who then return to the cham- 
ber of the alcaldes to escort Manuel’s party home. Apolonio’s 
entertainment is exactly the same as that already described for 
the cambia of San Esquipula. 

On Wednesday little trees are set up in the plaza. Thursday, 
the mass of the outgoing Mayordomo 1s celebrated. Friday, the 
' candles of the incoming Mayordomo are carried to the church. 
The Mayordomo and his assistants are preceded by the band and 
two boys with the lead pipes for the camarazas to be set off out- 
side the church. A large lantern is borne by the Mayordomo and 
hung from the roof of the nave, at the apex of streamers of col- 
ored paper. 

In the evening follows the Calenda. The little boys are to 
carry large magic lanterns, which are referred to as /os monos, the 
images, through the town, accompanied by the town officials 
and, of course, by the band. These candle lanterns consist of a 
bright-colored paper globe or figure over a frame of cane, on top 
of along cane pole. There are two figures of women in long skirts 
—catrinas, a four-pointed star with a face in the center, and an 
aeroplane which arouses much interest. Every so/tera or woman 
living solita, without a man, of mal’ vida, is expected to con- 
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tribute a lantern.”? There are nineteen lanterns." Besides, there 
is the marmoto of San Pablo, a huge globe of cotton cloth on 
which are painted the saint and his horse swimming a river; it is 
the picture of Saul’s conversion, Saul is a general on horseback. 
This much-weathered lantern on its heavy pole is kept perma- 
nently in the church. It is very, very old, says the president. 

About dusk I find a small fire lit in the corner of the plaza for 
the boys to gather around. In the president’s chamber we sit 
waiting for the arrival of the band. Out in front it plays a piece, 
and the sindico’s assistant passes cigarettes to all the musicians, 
who kiss his hand. Then around the fire the candles are lit in the 
lanterns and the procession forms—first the little boys with their 
Janterns in two single files one each side of the road, then the 
musicians in the same order, then the lantern of the saint carried 
in the midst of the town officials, the president, the sindico and 
his assistant, and the alcaldes, all carrying their canes, and all of 
us carrying candles supplied by the sindico. We take the road 
to the church where we pause while the band plays. On the 
march, the chirimia plays. On over the rocky road and across the 
river to the east end of town, where again we pause, in front of 
the house of Tio Ticho. In front of the house of the president 
every one is given a drink from the bottle carried by the sindico. 
On to the house of Don Fausto and thence to the barrio of San 
Salvador. Another pause in front of the house of the Mayor- 
domo of San Pablo and back to the town hall, an irregular, clock- 
wise circuit. At all these houses, formerly, the procession would 
have been “regaled,” given drinks. 

The Calenda” is held on the saint’s day at San Miguel Alva- 

% These women are referred to as rebennirba‘mon, people get images. The 
contribution of the so/feras (of lanterns and of pitiatas) may be considered part 
of the ¢eguio. Among the Mixes the unmarried girls grind corn for the feasts 
given by president, alcaldes, and fiscales (Beals 2). 

At the Tlaxcalan festival for Xochiquetzal, goddess of weaving, of flowers. 
and of pleasuring, there was a procession of prostitutes (and of hermaphrodites) 
(Thompson 2:145-46). 

™ In 1933, the same number; among the monos this year were a stork and a 
steamship. 


™ Sometimes called Calendria from calendario, calendar. Calenda means the 
first of each month. 
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rrados, at San José Lagarsona, and probably at other Zapotecan 
towns; it is also held among the Mixe, and at the Castilian- 
speaking town of San Lorenzo. At San Lorenzo the marmote of 
San Lorenzo, which 1s of white cloth with a flower painted on one 
side, is kept in the church; the other lanterns are contributed by 
the members of whatever band is visiting from another town to 
play for the fiesta. The relation of the women of mal’ vida to the 
Calenda (and to the pitiatas) may be peculiar to Mitla. It is an 
ironic fate for the saint who hated the sex to become the saint of 
the “bad women.” 

Both Friday and Saturday holes are being dug in the plaza 
and a very substantial fence set up for the bulls. The two may- 
ores de bara, their cane of office in hand, are directing the topi/es 
and the auxiliares. Theoretically, the work of fencing is done by 
all the townsmen, the north side by those of San Pablo, the south 
side by those of San Salvador, the east side by those of E/ Centro, 
living arriba, above or to the east, the west side by those of E/ 
Centro, living abajo, below or to the west. Is this a survival of 
communal work by barrio? The bedraggled lanterns of the 
Calenda are fastened to the posts (Pl. XXXII). 

On Saturday the neighborhood of the plaza is very lively. In 
a chamber of the town hall three men are making fireworks, using 
a long-bladed knife as the only tool to fashion the large cane 
frames of the two “giants,” the two “dwarfs” who have birdlike 
heads and beaks, the “‘little bulls’? with real bull horns, and the 
castillo, the castle, which is the final chef d’ceuvre of all Mexican 
displays of fireworks. The coheteros work with exceeding skill and 
dispatch. They all come from a distance, although one of them 
has settled with his family in Mitla. All the coheteros are paid by 
the town, from a tax of ten or fifteen centavos, collected by a 
_ man named by the president. 

At the opposite corner of the plaza, under one of the great 
trees, /os caballitos, the little horses or merry-go-round, is being 
set up. An oxcart brings in a load of shrubbery to make a little 
shade (ramadita) where drinks will be sold. Women are buying 
stock, the flower now in season for house altar or church. Small 
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groups of pilgrim-traders from the mountain towns are arriving 


to camp around (Pls. Xa, XX XIIIa). 

As usual, the pilgrims go first to the church, where they give 
their candles to the sacristan or set them at a side altar or on the 
floor in front of the altar rail. I noted one woman waving her lit 
candle around the head of a kneeling youth. She is his madrina 
de vela. Marigold and other flowers fill the flower vases of the 
side altars, of which most pilgrims make the round, kissing the 
table rim or some part of the image. The image of San Pablo © 
stands in the middle of the church. Hanging to his arms are 
several dry honeycombs, the first combs made by the bees, 
“first fruits,” a prayer for more bees, for more honey and wax. 
The white beflowered candles of the saint’s Mayordomo are on 
the high altar, and the four great candles are at the rail. Three 
national flags are flying from the roof of the church. 

The pilgrims I greet on the road, asking where they come 
from, are mostly from San Miguel or Santa Catarina or Santo 
Domingo or San Baltazar, the nearest Zapoteco-speaking moun- 
tain towns. There arealsoseveral groups of Mixe. This Saturday 
morning there have been two processions to the church, first with 
the marigold at about seven, and then with the candles. Am- 
brosio Quero, who is a compadre of Apolonio, closes this second 
procession, carrying the prints of the saint that are to be sold to 
the pilgrims in a painted gourd. — 

After the mass, responsories are said for the dead. About 
thirty persons are kneeling in front of the rail, where small yellow 
candles and fresh flowers are set on the floor. The priest stands 
to one side, next him the sacristan who takes the name of the 
deceased for whom the candle is burning from each celebrant, 
and tells it to the priest. The priest prays and sprinkles holy 
water. Among the kneeling figures is a representative of the 
Mayordomo, for at this time a Mayordomo paga responsos, pays 
for responsories, for the dead in his family. 

When I visit the house of Apolonio, I find his comadre, Am- 
brosio’s wife, decorating the altar with garlands of red and white 
paper. The beflowered candles hang from the ceiling. In the 
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kitchen the usual preparations are in progress. Eight turkeys 
are cooking; a woman is toasting cacao on a griddle, for the 
chocolate de atoles Contributing guests are given the usual cup 
. of chocolate and two rolls. 

"Saturday evening the candles of the first alcalde, the outgoing 
first alcalde, are carried to the church (the second alcalde has 
sent his candles the preceding summer at San Pablo’s fiesta on 
June 29), the only time the beflowered candles are carried there 
at night. They are not carried in the usual way hanging from the 
bamboo pole, but by four men, each carrying one candle. 

This evening the first alcalde entertains the musicians at sup- 
per, before they come out to play for the fireworks. (Apart from 
the mayordomia this is the only food given to the musicians dur- 
ing the fiesta.) The chirimia has particular obligations, starting 
up at the appearance of each fiery figure. 

First to come out is a “little bull.”” He charges among the 
crowd of boys, scattering sparks, until to the excitement of every- 
body he burns up or “goes out.” The “giants” appear, male and 
female, and as they go off they dance opposite each other, the 
usual fandango, to the usual dance music, the jarabe tapateo. 
Then follows another “little bull.” The “dwarfs” begin to dance 
fandango, followed by another “little bull.” Meanwhile a corri- 
dor, that most surprising of fireworks, runs like a ball of fire 
across the plaza and back, twenty feet or so in the air. Rockets, 
more “little bulls,” and then the climactic “castle.” 

On Sunday there is an early mass, paid for by the first alcalde. 
The images are all garlanded with marigold or the blooms of 
hollyhock, and the floor of the church is strewn with marigold 
petals and laurel leaves. The garlands have been hung around 
the necks of the saints by a long bamboo, split at the tip. The 
old dried-up garlands are not removed. In front of each saint 
stands one of the beflowered candles of his Mayordomo, and 
women move from altar to altar placing bouquets of gito‘ between 


3 The toasted cacao will be ground, made into a dough, and dropped with 
sugar into a vessel that looks like an inverted narrow-mouthed water jar. In this 
is the atole, corn that has also been toasted and ground. The mixture is frothed 
with the regular wooden stirrer of the country. 
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the images or a bloom or two in their hands. Marigolds are 
heaped on the ledges of the candlesticks of the two great candles 
at the rail. The priest moves down the church, sprinkling the 
kneeling figures with holy water. Now from the church portal 
enter all the Mayordomos, walking two by two, each carrying 
one of his great candles. A procession forms at the rail—the 
priest reading from his missal, the bewreathed image of San 
Pablo carried by four men, and the Mayordomos with their lit 
candles. They go down to the portal, to the music of the band, 
and back toward the altar where the Mayordomos stand in two 
lines, at right angles to the rail. 

After mass the priest with his missal and aspergill takes his 
seat outside the altar rail to say the usual responsories. Among 
those kneeling there are many pilgrims; some of them I recognize, 
they have come directly from the house of the curandera who 
prescribed for their troubles responsories for the souls. 

In the afternoon, about four o’clock, the bulls make their first 
appearance. A rope is tied to each horn, with three men holding 
each rope. They tie the bull to a post within the inclosure (PI. 
XXXIII4). Then the rider mounts the animal, sticking his toes 
through the cinch rope. Released from the post the bull charges 
at the fence or at the young fellows who rush around waving 
their coats or blankets. When the bull is too tired to charge they 
take him out on his rope and another is led in. This bull-baiting 
or riding, like a bullfight, is at first exciting, then monotonous, 
at least to spectators, of whom there are seldom but few, among 
them hardly any women. The bulls are loaned by their owners. 
The town tax of ten centavos goes for mesca/ for the riders, who 
depend upon it for valor. Almost all the riders are San Miguele- 
fios. For the fiesta in general every palenquero is taxed two and 
a half liters of mescal, and mescal and cigarettes are also con- 
tributed by the Mayordomo. 

This evening there is a public cinematograph show. The high 
outer wall of the inn is used to show on; a few benches are sup- 
plied, but most people sit on the ground. There are scenes of 
China and of Spain, of rape, murder, and bullfight. Chinatown 
in New York and some of the humors of the Spanish inn must 
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have been a little bewildering. The chief hit is a trained dog 
doing his tricks in a Long Island palace. “How much would such 
a dog cost?’ asks Don Fausto. “A bad place for an earthquake,” 
comments somebody on the Long Island palace. The cinema and 
“the bulls’ are repeated Monday and Tuesday to the music of 
both bands and of the chirimia. On Monday a mass of rogation 
is said against earthquake, gratuitously, and on Tuesday there is 
another mass, which is paid for by the pilgrims. Wednesday, the 
bull fence is taken down while the chirimia plays; there is a gen- 
eral dismantling and return to normalcy. Including the prepara- 
tions of the mayordomia, the fiesta has lasted eight days. 

The cinema this year was introduced by President Victor, who 
suppressed other customary diversions of the fiesta, the greased 
pole, palo ensebado, and the pittatas. There was a tax of a guinto, 
five centavos, for the cinema, the same for the greased pole; the 
town could not afford both. During my second visit I planned 
with Angélica to reintroduce the pole-climbing feature. She told 
the president I would like to fit out the pole and he agreed; but 
at the last moment he insisted that it was a dangerous sport" 
and instead he substituted /a cucafia on the final day of the fiesta. 
La cucafia*® consists of walking the pole” instead of climbing it. 
Four posts are set up in a rectangle with a crosspiece between the 
two at each end. From the middle of each crosspiece hangs a 
rope, to which are tied the ends of the greased pole, one end being 
several feet higher than the other so that the pole hangs at quite 
a slant. Along the crosspiece at the higher end are fastened the 
prizes, coat and trousers, straw hat, neck kerchief, materials for 
sandals, a basket of sweets, fireworks. To reach all these the man 
has to walk up the swinging pole from its lower to its upper end, 
no small feat. Four or five fellows compete and get but halfway 
up or less, losing their balance and falling off to the ground, five 


"4 With this Angélica does not agree. There has never been an accident she 
says. And the pole is there, quite handy; it is kept from year to year. Any other 
president would have put it through. 


8 Cucana by dictionary definition is anything sented with little trouble and 
at other people’s expense. 


16 Familiar in the Mixteca. 
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or six feet below. (At its highest part the pole is about ten feet 
from the ground.) Every tumble, of course, provokes comment 
and laughter. Men have come over from the bull fence, the chil- 
dren from the “little horses,” and women, lots of women, from 
the market and their houses. Both bands play in turn. The 
president and all the officials are there, sitting on a plank bench 
rigged alongside. Incidentally, as I sit next to the president, I 
have a chance to see how firmly but soothingly, in the usual 
Mitleyeno spirit, he deals with a demonstrative drunk, inducing 
him to sit down, out of my way. 

After many trials, by each competitor, the hunter who is also 
a bull rider, Ba” or Cipriano Aragon, finally makes the cross- 
piece, which he straddles to unfasten his prizes. He throws the 
sweets down to the mob of children to scramble for,'7 the fire- 
works he sets off and throws into the air, each time pretending to 
burn his fingers. He plays the clown to great advantage, as he 
tries on his new hat and smells the seat of the trousers. The men 
below laugh and shout. Finally a Catarina wheel is passed up to 
Cipriano, who fastens it to one of the posts, sets a match to it, 
and jumps down. The cucava appears to its patroness to have 
been the success of the fiesta, as is the greased pole,™® which I 
finally achieve two years later, the cinema people having made, 
fortunately, a previous engagement. The pole is about fifty feet 
high, narrowing considerably toward the top. Three feet from 
the top are tied two crosspieces with stays from their tips to the 
tip of the pole. From the crosspieces to the tip the pole is covered 
with paper in the national colors, and a paper flag flies from the 
tip. To the stays are fastened the prizes, the bag of sweets to 
throw down and the same outfit as in /@ cucafia, except that there 
are two coats and two pairs of trousers—climbing the pole is 
harder than walking it. 

Although the pole is thickly greased, it is climbed by rope, not 


17 From this ritual pole of the early Aztecs food was thrown down for the 
people to scramble for (Sahagin, p. 112). 


18 Z., yak sa‘, tree grease, or yak Dumi, tree money. These terms are applied 
also to /4 cucafia. Formerly money was placed atop the pole. Among the Aztecs 
the first one up the pole was given Jewels (Sahagan, p. 112). 
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by shinnying, the grease serving little or no purpose.’? There are 
three loops of rope around the pole, one encircling the back and 
chest of the climber and fastened at the back to the band of his 
pants, the other two serving as stirrups. The climber stands in 
one stirrup or loop while he shifts the other a step up. He has 
also, of course, to keep raising on the pole the loop which passes 
around his body. Don Rafaél opines that the use of ropes is re- 
cent, a device borrowed from the way telephone poles are 
climbed; but Amador and Agapito say that the greased pole has 
always been climbed with ropes, and they ought to know. 

Usually five or six attempts are made, the smarter fellows 
holding back until the grease has been partly rubbed off by the 
beginners. Today the first climber reaches the crosspieces, slowly 
but without faltering. The band plays “Dian,” the tune of vic- 
tory, and the gentlemen from the Forestry Service, who are sit- 
ting on the plank bench with the town officials, clap their hands. 
“A very ancient custom, muy indio,” comments the blue-eyed 
chief from the Federal District who has been talking to me in 
French. 

The descent from the pole is as laborious as the ascent; 
Benigno entertains no idea of sliding down the pole, even when 
he reaches within a few feet of the ground. Through the pressing 
crowd, the president receives him and makes way for me to con- 
gratulate him as best I can, “Muy bien! Muy valiente!”’ Benigno 
is now one of the town bakers, but he must have toughened his 
legs and his spirit in the days when he was a “traveler.” 

This year the fiesta is prolonged a day for more “‘bulls,’’ an- 
other greased pole, and /as piiatas. This pole is half the size of 
the first and the tapering end isin the ground. The top is finished 
off with a Catarina wheel and the paper head and hat of the 
“siant” that figured in the fireworks. Below on the crosspieces 
are a blanket, an undershirt and drawers, a piece of white cotton 
cloth for trousers and a colored piece of cotton for an overshirt, 
a woven black belt, materials for sandals, a kerchief, a hat, anda 


19 The greased pole at Oaxaca, I am told, is half the height and the same di- 
ameter throughout. Jt is shinnied up. 
The Aztecs climbed the ritual pole by rope (Nuttall, p. 26). 
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bag of fruit. Only the younger fellows are to compete. One or 
two start with their feet on the pole, but they do not shinny, 
they are merely scraping off the grease. Then a boy tries it with 
the ropes; the others take away one of his stirrups and halfway 
up he slides down, well covered with grease. The crowd shouts. 
The next boy makes the top, to the music of “Dian,” throws 
down the prizes, scatters the fruit, sets off the wheel, and slides 
down on one of the stays which is unfastened for him. The sindi- 
co has gathered up the goods and the president distributes them, 
giving a kerchief to one competitor, the sandal materials to an- 
other, and the rest to the successful climber who, with the bundle 
in his arms, to the surprise and laughter of everybody, turns to 
me and says, “Seforita, vamos a bailar! Come and dance!” and 
away he goes, gaily, with the little boys tagging behind. 

All the children and a great many women have come to see the 
pole and /as pitiatas. The women and girls sit together on the 
rising ground opposite the town officials, the band, and the sur- 
rounding crowd of men and boys. The female audience keeps to 
itself, as is usual in any Indian town. 

There are ten pifiatas or pottery jars covered with fringes of 
colored paper and filled with sweets and fruits. Like the lanterns, 
they have been contributed or rather paid for by the women 
(rebennirbe‘ piniat), the solteras, and now they are brought from 
the president’s office and placed in a row on the ground. One by 
one they are hung to a crossbar between two posts for a blind- 
folded boy to hit at with a stick. The performance causes much 
shouting and laughter; the men enjoy the misses as much as the 
boys. Two or three little girls run about on the outskirts of the 
crowd of scrambling boys, but no girl is blindfolded or really 
enters the scrimmage. 

This year instead of the cock fight with antagonists from 
Tlacolula, which Don Rafaél and Manuel Quero put through one 
year, we have a basket-ball match with a team from Lagarsia, 
with Don Rafaél as umpire and photographer. Regulation bas- 
ket-ball, but in a Mitleyeno setting. From the town hall marches 
the band, behind them five madrinas de listones, godmothers of 
ribbons, then the teams, and then the town officials. The “god- 
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mothers” are school girls of fourteen or fifteen, their hair in a 
single braid, and over their cotton slips, as bandoleers, the rib- 
bons they are to bestow upon the victors. The girls, as expres- 
sionless throughout as if they were engaged in a solemn ritual, 
are given chairs in front of the town officials, and at the end of 
the match each removes her bandoleer and places it over the 
shoulder and under the arm of the victor who kneels before her. 
The band plays throughout the game; a few boys on the sideline 
applaud “baskets.” A little crowd gathers, but now and again 
when the “Juarezcitos” play and a new bull is ridden there are 
desertions from the sidelines to the bull fence. The moment the 
game ends, the substitute to the sindico gives a drink of tepache 
to the players. Then the procession re-forms and marches on to 
the town hall—surely a pretty piece of acculturation, this game 
from the north which has swept the Republic: the first competi- 
tive game to be played in Mitla, with godmothers dressed as 
mestizas and behaving as Indians, with the town officials pre- 
siding and dispensing the quasi-ritualistic drink, with music and 
procession! | 

For fifteen years or more Mitleyenos have not themselves 
danced La Conquista, the saint’s day dance which is popular 
throughout the valley; but before the innovation of the cinema, 
La Conquista was danced at Mitla by visitors invited from other 
towns, and in 1932 Conquista dancers came from Santa Cruz 
Papayutla to Mitla to pay a vow to San Pablo. Had the visitors 
been invited by the town they would have been paid for dancing, 
25 pesos, from a general levy of ten centavos; and a cow from the 
saint’s herd would have been slaughtered to provide food during 
the customary stay of three days. As it was, the Santa Cruz 
dancers were merely given a dinner and drinks and cigarettes, for 
which a collection was made in the houses of the “rich.” 

I did not see the Santa Cruz dancers, but I saw performances 
of La Conquista or La Danza de las Plumas, the dance of the 
plumes, in Avasolo and in Santa Ana del Valle, both Zapoteco- 
speaking towns.” 


7 The performances I saw at Santa Maria Azompa and at Zimatlan in the 


Mixteca were quite similar. 
In 1930 the danzantes of Zaachila were invited by the priest to perform La 
Conquista at the fiesta of the Virgen de la Soledad. 
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San Sebastian 1s the patron saint of Avasolo, which-is a very 
small town about two miles south of the Oaxaca-Mitla highway, 
and there is a four-day fiesta (besides the preparatory days of the 
mayordomia), beginning on the saint’s day, January 20, and con- 
tinuing through the twenty-third. La Conquista is danced each 
day. The parts of the danzantes, including the clowns or Negri- 
tos, and the réle of Mayordomo are all undertaken from vows, 
por promesa. 

The day I arrived at the pueblo the dancers were eating in the 
house of the Mayordomo. In an hour or so, the band and the 
performers come marching down the road—the nine soldiers, in- 
cluding Cortés, the nine courtiers, including Montezuma, Mal- 
inche, a little girl on the right of Montezuma, Sahuapila, another 
little girl on his left, Gallito, Little Cock, on the left of Sahuapila, 
one Negrito in red and yellow jacket between two courtiers, the 
other in grotesque uniform between two soldiers. The Negrito 
with the courtiers carries the gift Montezuma is to offer Cortés, 
four little gilt cups containing feathers,* on a platter. Little 
Cock, an impersonation peculiar to the Avasolo performance, 
wears a suit of red paper cut to represent feathers, and bright 
blue stockings.?? He has a tail, and over his forehead protrudes 
a large beak of yellow paper;?3 a handkerchief is brought up over 
his mouth; only eyes and nose remain uncovered. 

The dance place is to one side of the church, under a huge 
cypress. At its foot are grouped several women, kinswomen of 
the performers, sitting on a mat. In front of them are two or 
three very large pottery jars, containing the drink of shredded 
zapote they are to serve to the dancers, to the town officials, and 
to their unexpected guests. One woman wears a huipi/ and man- 
ta. Two long benches have been provided for the town officials. 

at At the remote town of Quijevijolo in the district of Nexapa the prying 


cura found in the sacred cave great quantities of the green feathers of price 
which the people offered to their gods (Burgoa, 1:96). 

22 In one of the Aztec dances the buffoon was dressed like a squirrel (Sahagin, 
p. 150). 

23 Reminding me of the arrangements of the eagle beak in the eagle dance 


of the eastern Pueblos. It is, of course, too, the characteristic Aztec helmet 
or half-mask. 
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With them I am invited to’sit, by “Gortés,”” who sends over a 
Negrito with the hospitable invitation. The Negritos are lively 
clowns. One dances a burlesque step behind Montezuma, up and 
down the lines, while the other lolls over Cortés’ chair. Their 
favorite trick is to jump behind a woman unaware and wipe her 
face down and up with their kerchief. It is a great joke to every- 
body when a Negrito thus serves my very Spanish-looking chauf- 
feur from Oaxaca, in white ducks and English riding boots.?4 

Montezuma and the courtiers wear their characteristic head- 
dress and costume (Pl. XXXIV). The headdress is composed of 
radiating tiers of downy feathers dyed orange, red, green, purple, 
with a tier of white also. The diameter of the half-circle of 
plumes is about three feet, an incredibly huge headdress. On a 
kerchief around the head rests the tin crown to which the feath- 
ers are bound. Small mirrors are fastened to the feathers front 
and back. The headdress is tied on under the chin; ribbons hang 
at the back. The trousers are made of close-fitting horizontal 
bands of white and colored satins—red, orange, purple—with a 
gilt fringe between the bands. Colored sweater shirts with a 
placque of satin on the chest, a small satin apron of the same 
bright colors, a shoulder cape, silk kerchief around neck, 
and another around arm or wrist, complete the costume. 
Bunches of medals are fastened to the bottom of the trouser legs 
as rattles. The slippers are of purple cotton with a bow of red 
ribbon on the instep. In the right hand is a gourd rattle painted 
red, white, and green, with colored feathers at the top; in left 
hand, a painted stick about a foot long shaped like a trident at 
the tip. A thong passes through the butt, making a loop for the 
wrist. 

The Malinche is in red satin, trimmed with sequins; over her 
black ringlets is a small plume headdress, like the courtier head- 
dress. She carries a Mexican flag. Sahuapila has brown curls. 
Both little girls wear long white gloves. 

The Negritos wear a mask, black with small nose and project- 
ing red lips, a large white tusk curving up on each side of the 


24 Poor Roberto! Within the year he was killed in a Jove affair which was not 
conducted along Zapotecan lines. Roberto came from Guadalajara. 
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mouth; a red-and-yellow fool’s cap; and red-and-yellow jacket 
and trousers. The soldiers wear blue cloth uniforms with gilt 
braid and cock hats. They are boys, from ten to seventeen; 
“Cortés” is a middle-aged man. So is “Montezuma,” who is of 
_ very light complexion. “Montezuma” is a poor dancer. Nor is 
the dancing as a whole spirited; as usual in Mexican folk dances, 
there is little style in the performance. There are many inter- 
ludes of smoking, drinking, and chatting, all very friendly and 
very slipshod. 

All march in anti-sunwise circuits, in single file. .... Then 
follows the dance figure by all the courtiers, which is the most 
characteristic dance of the whole performance and which 1s to be 
repeated as a sort of refrain several times during the day. It is 
a toe-and-heel step with a high spring or jump, very lively in- 
deed. It concludes with a revolution of the body and sometimes 
with kneeling on one knee. The vis-a-vis couples change posi- 
tions in the two opposite lines, repeating the characteristic steps. 
.... Speeches are exchanged between Montezuma and the court- 
iers. Between two courtiers, Montezuma dances up to the center. 
The two courtiers from the other end dance up. Montezuma joins 
them, dancing back to their end. He dances back to the center, re- 
joining the first couple..... After a speech to Cortés, each soldier 
marches twice around inacircuit..... Sahuapila leaves Monte- 
zuma and joins the soldiers. The lieutenant makes her a speech 
and leads her up to Cortés, who shows her his cross as she kneels in 
front. Then Cortés seats her at right angles to the seated sol- 
diers. ia After a sword-and-stick-clashing figure the couples 
of soldier and courtier move in a circuit, the courtier with his left 
hand on the tip of the soldier’s sword, the soldier facing him and 
walking backward. Similarly, Sahuapila moves backward facing 
Malinche, who rests her hand on the tip of Sahuapila’s sword. A 
Negrito walks backward facing the Gallito, much to everybody’s 
amusement..... The two girls do a dance in the center, to- 
gether with Gallito, toa march step..... Montezuma gives the 
regalo, his present, to a courtier who dances with it to Cortés. 
Cortés rejects it and the courtier dances back to Montezuma. 
.... The ceremonial sticks are laid down for Montezuma to 
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dance over..... Two chairs are placed in the center for Monte- 
zuma and Malinche. A Negrito has to be ousted from Malinche’s 
chair. Malinche holds Montezuma’s headdress in her lap as 
Montezuma does a step. And there I left them. 

At Santa Ana del Valle, a small pueblo about three miles 
north of Tlacolula, they are celebrating E/ Dulce Nombre, its 
octavo.5 (The fiesta of Sant’ Ana on August 28 is also celebrated 
with La Conquista.) About midday I find the performers already 
assembled in the dance place, in the plaza, under a thatched 
bower of green bamboo with mats stretched on poles to shut off 
later the bright rays of the declining sun. As usual, there are a 
few venders of comestibles and sweet drinks. Regaling the dan- 
cers on this occasion is a charge upon the impersonator of the 
lieutenant or Capitén primero of Cortés, probably in fulfilment 
of a promesa. The Mayordomo is serving for a promesa, as are 
also the dancers. Montezuma, a gray-haired man of sixty, is 
the head of the dance. Behind his seat is a bench for the prin- 
cipales, seven or eight men, who, on arriving, shake hands with 
him. (Before we left we asked “Montezuma” to have made for 
me a copy of the speeches, the re/aciénes. He stipulated a price 
of fifty pesos, which seemed nonsensically prohibitive to Eligio. 
Several days later who should turn up at Mitla but “Cortés,” 
with an independent offer of the text, at twenty-five pesos. We 
were unable to learn who was in charge of the text, or of the 
properties.) Costume, including headdress, is a charge upon the 
wearer who buys the materials at Oaxaca City and has them 
made up at home. There must be a considerable trade, too, in 
second-hand costume. 

These Santa Ana costumes are specially fresh—fresh gilt fringe 
on the trouser legs, bright ribbon streamers from the plume head- 

5 Usually there is a public celebration of three days, which is followed eight 
days later by another dance day, e/ octave. In Jalisco I find e/ octavo becomes e/ 
novenario. Say the saint’s day falls on a Sunday; the day before, vespers, an- 
nouncement is made by the chirimia, consisting of a whistle, pifo, and drum 
played by the same man, the whistle held in the left hand, the small drum 
suspended by a loop around the thumb of the left hand and played with one 
drumstick held in the right hand. The chirimitero makes a circuit of the town on 


the ninth day after this announcement, i.e., on the second Sunday the public 
celebration is held. Let the student of the Hopi calendar take note! 
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dress, much gilt braid on the soldiers’ uniforms. The soldiers 
carry guns as well as swords. The ceremonial sticks of the court- 
lers are painted lengthwise—red, white, and green. In Zapoteco 
these sticks are called Lakwechil, a word Eligio could not etymolo- 
gize;”” there is no Spanish term. Malinche wears a green satin 
skirt with sequins, and a white satin blouse, white slippers, a tin 
crown with three plumes in front, and she carries the Mexican 
flag. One of the soldiers carries the red-and-yellow Spanish flag. 
Sahuapila is in an all-blue dress, with white hat and slippers and 
gloves. The masks of the Negritos are especially well made— 
glazed eyes, small sharp nose, very protuberant snout, with 
tusks. They wear a yellow cotton shirt over shabby trousers, 
and the usual red-and-yellow striped, high-peaked hat. 

For a long time but one Negrito was out. He was a host in 
himself, burlesquing all speeches and dances, and wiping our 
faces. When he got me, I went on talking as if nothing had hap- 
pened, to the satisfaction of the audience. That was the way to 
do. Don Rafaél saved himself by holding the arms of the Negri- 
to, and Eligio, by holding his arms in front of his face. Plainly, 
although silently, the audience disapproved. Now the Negrito 
wiped the face of a girl and then approached an old man, making 
gestures toward the girl. Everybody laughed.?”7 Again, the Ne- 
grito would stick an orange on his tusk or ask somebody to stick 
a cigarette in his snout. I put one in; it dropped out and Don 
Rafaél picked it up and lit it for the fellow. Subsequently Don 
Rafaél withdrew to his car for a nap: he had had enough of this 
rustic performance. 

The second Negrito, when he at last appeared, passed all 
bounds; he not only tried to distract the performers in their 
speeches, which is legitimate and expected, but he got in the way 
of the dancers, particularly of the little girls. This outraged 
Montezuma, who in annoyance jerked him away, as did Cor- 
tés and even the courtiers later. This Negrito rough-housed with 
the audience and capered about as if he were the whole show, and 


26 Probably it is an Aztec term, in Nahuatl xochit/ means flower. 


a7 Of the meaning of the joke we were left guessing; nobody would tell me. 
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it was this, I think, his lack of any sense of moderation or sub- 
ordinate co-operation that was resented by the other performers. 

The courtiers were men between twenty and thirty. Two were 
blind in one eye, and one of these was heavily pockmarked. He 
was a light-footed dancer, the only one with a marked sense of 
rhythm. 

There was no great variation in the dance figures: 1. Anti- 
clockwise march. 2. Refrain dance, with speeches by courtiers. 
3. Marching by Cortés and soldiers, with speeches. Sahuapila 
joins them. 4. Refrain dance, and solo by Montezuma, who sets 
up a sword on its point for each courtier in turn to dance up to 
and place his hand on, presumably swearing fealty. §. The lieu- 
tenant or first captain searches for Montezuma, who sits in the 
middle, the courtiers forming a square around him. The soldiers 
surround and fire a volley. Reversing the usual order, the court- 
iers pursue the soldiers, Montezuma pursues Cortés, and Mal- 
inche, Sahuapila. Each soldier lays his gun on the ground, for 
his pursuer to pick up, and unbuckles his sword. After the cap- 
tives are made, one by one, the circle rotates, each soldier step- 
ping backward, the courtier after him, holding his gun and sword. 
The soldier holds his hand to his face and closes his eyes. 6. Re- 
frain dance. Solo by Montezuma, who steps on the rattles which 
are laid down in pairs between the dance lines. 7. Dance by the 
little girls, one at each end. Lively step, one foot crossing in 
front of the other. At close, they dance together, each holding 
the point of a kerchief. 8. Mock dance with kerchief by the two 
Negritos. This is the fiza/e, and the audience scatters. 

Having Montezuma get the better of Cortés was an innova- 
tion of a nationalistic “revolutionary” character, which was 
borne out by the speeches and cheers. “The Revolution has 
made us free!” ‘‘After three centuries of oppression we live in 
liberty! Viva la libertad!’ And there were no vivas to the saints 
and Virgins, such as had abounded in the performance at Avaso- 
lo, as well as at the Mixteca-speaking town where I saw La 
Conquista. | 

The appearance of Cortés and the soldiers was an innovation 
not so long ago. They do not figure in the dance as it used to be 
performed at Mitla and as it is still performed in the mountain 
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towns. In this older form there was more dancing with less dram- 
atization and less speechifying, i.e., the relaciénes were much 
briefer, made only at the beginning of the performance, if made 
at all.28 

In the mountain towns the dance has been modified in other 
particulars or variants have developed. At Santo Domingo the 
dance is called Las Malinches and danced, on the saint’s day, 
March 2, by eight little girls, eight little boys, and two masked 
Negritos. Two of the boys are referred to as Moctezuma and his 
captain. There is a maypole figure. The dancers perform at the 
houses of the president, the alcalde, and other officials, where 
they are given food. Before my visit in February the children 
had begun to practice, but discussion had arisen in town as to 
whether it would not be well to substitute the “bulls” for the 
dance.” The dance costumes are expensive, also the children get 
tired. The Yalalag dance, which is called Santiago, may be an- 
other variant. The dancers are four men, partly masked by ker- 
chief, and four women impersonated by men, and two little girl 
Malinches. 

At Mitla, the maéstro of La Conquista was Crespin Santiago, 
and the office was hereditary in his family, as was the function of 
making the Negrito masks.3! When Crespin died, the dance went 
out at Mitla;3 “it cost too much,” was the reason given by 

28 Inferably the dance with few words or with none is the earlier form; but 
this may not always be so. In the dance of Santiago among the Aztec towns of 
the Huaxteca the speeches, in Aztec, are lapsing and in some cases the dance is 
without any words (Starr 3:ix, 70-71). 


In Jalisco, in neighboring towns, one town may use the more dramatic form 
with words and the other the wordless and entirely undramatic form. 


29 Inferably borrowed from Los Pastores. 


» The bulls and the dance are not uncommonly thought of, I found, in several 
towns, as alternatives in a saint’s day celebration. 


3t Mask-making is an inherited function at Tepoztlan (Redfield 3:153). 


32 But Manuel Juarez, the cantor, has a manuscript copy of the speeches in 
La Conquista and sometimes visits the mountain towns to teach the dance. 

Burgoa reports that at San Bartolomé, the Zapotecan town near Oaxaca, 
there was one great singer who trained many of his townsfolk in the religious 
songs of the fiesta at which they danced. Their clothing was costly and to their 
plumes more than a hundred ornaments of silver were sewn (Burgoa, 2:1:198). 
Substitute dialogues for songs, and sequins or mirrors for silver ornaments, and 
we have La Conquista. 
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Crespin’s son, Pedro Santiago. Pedro remembers the re/aciénes 
of this older, “mas antiguo,” form of the dance quite well, and 
dictated a number of lines which with other texts of the re/acidnes 
Y am publishing elsewhere, together with a comparison of the 
dance with Los Moros, which is danced in the Valley of Mexico, 
the Congutsta of Jalisco, and the Matachina as it is danced by the 
Mayo-Yaqui, the Tarahumara, and the Pueblos. All these 
dances are variants of the Morismas first danced in the City of 
Mexico in 1538 by Europeans, for Europeans, and later taught 
the indigenes by the friars as propaganda of the faith. The 
clown Negritos or Compos may have an independent history as 
well, but it is still obscure.34 For music for the Negritos see Ap- 
pendix D. 


CANDELMAS, FEBRUARY 2 
(S., Candelaria; Z., A° mer gal Candelar) 


The mayordomia of Candelaria is observed. 

The mass is held about half-past nine, after the priest returns 
from saying early mass at Matatlan. The floor of the church is 
strewn with the foliage brought by the Mayordomo, his garlands 
of marigold or hollyhock are around the images, and his great 
candles stand on the high altar. The church is full. The women 
have brought their seeds and candles and altar picture to be 
blessed—in their market baskets lie the ears of corn and the 
beans, frijoles delgados (Z., bisia’ las) and frijoles gruesos (Z., 


3 Ricard, p. 225, 


34 Among the Mixes there is a country dance by eight Negritos in mask; the 
mask is dark, dark brown, but it is not the mask of the valley Zapotecan Negrito. 
Masked V’fejos come out to police, to burlesque the Negritos, and to clown. 
A tiznado or blackened one joins the Ytejos. His horse is blackened with charcoal, 
as is also his face, on which there are spots or lines of red. 

Two Negritos figure in the Deer dance of the Maya of Honduras (Thompson 
1:103). Thompson suggests that the blackening of the masks may be related to 
the use of black as a sign of fasting by the early Maya. Black paint is associated 
with clowning among the Pueblos. For a general discussion of clowning in 
Mexico and in our Southwest, see Parsons and Beals. I would add that Aztec 
rulers kept jesters (“vagabonds, beggars”); also that masks of foreigners, i.e., 
burlesque masks with red hair, were worn to amuse the king, and games were 
played to amuse him (Sahagtn, Book VIII, chaps. x, xx). Possibly Pueblo clowns 
come out primarily to amuse the kachina and the saints. A clown prototype 
was jester to Earth Mother and to Sun. 
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bisia’ ro), in separate little baskets. There are gourd seeds, 
too. Flowers embellish the basket, arranged charmingly in 
the corn, and in each basket there are two candles. Bougain- 
villea is the most common flower. One woman has stuck a candle 
through the large white bell of the datura. Several baskets have 
been placed in front of the altar rail, with flowers and lit candles 
and a copal censer. At the close of the mass the priest advances 
forward of the rail and asperses the baskets and the women be- 
yond, making a vigorous sweeping motion with his aspergill. He 
is blessing the seeds which are to be planted in irrigated land 
this month. 

In Tlacolula, I am told, a company of Los Viejos, the Old Men, 
in masks go from house to house and are given food and drink 
and money. One masquerades as a woman, and others as her 
children, representing a family.35 At Nejapa, Ma/ Viejos, Bad 
Old Men, some impersonating women, drag about a stuffed tzgre, 
a wild cat, which they pretend to shoot. 

Yaldlag celebrates Candelaria with an all-Negrito dance. 
There are eight dancers all wearing the black mask. This Negrito 
dance is performed at Carnestolenda at Santa Catarina Alva- 
rrados, on the saint’s day at San Mateo and probably other 
towns. 


CARNIVAL AND ASH WEDNESDAY 
(Carnestolenda and Miercoles de Ceniza) 
The days before Ash Wednesday are not celebrated at Mitla. 


Even Angélica did not know about Carnestolenda. Formerly, to 


38 Domiciliary visitation was an Aztec practice. It is a conspicuous practice 
today among the Pueblos. It is tempting to equate in a general way the Old Men 
or the Bad Old Men of the Zapotec and other peoples (see p. 282, n. 66) with 
the Suyuku of the Hopi Powamu ceremony in February (these bogeys used an 
obsidian Aztec-like saw and made mock human sacrifices), and with those who 
searched for the children to be sacrificed at the Aztec ceremony which fell on 
February 2. | 

One might go further and suggest that the “Black Eyes” of the Eastern 
Pueblos who at Taos cure male infants and capture the little boys in the Deer 
dance, and in other pueblos “trap” little boys, are related historically with the 
Aztec (and Zapotecan) cults in which children were both immolated and cured. 
Of one of these cults, a persistent cult according to Sahagin, the god Yxlilton, 
Little Negro, was the supernatural patron (Sahagiun, p. 38). He has been called 
the god of song, dance, and play, the dancing god. 
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be sure, the boys used to paint the faces of people in the street,% 
two streaks of red, with achiote,37 a nut which is used as coloring 
in soup and white beans. Those who go to the church for a cross 
of ashes, tomar una cruz de ceniza,3® on Ash Wednesday are ex- 
pected to fast from meat on the Fridays of Lent. Very few go. 
It occurs to me that carnival may have lapsed at Mitla with the 
elimination of barrio chapels; for between these and the celebra- 
tion there is or was ever a close connection. 

The Sunday before Ash Wednesday there was not even a mass 


36 At Tehuantepec painted eggshells filled with confetti are thrown in the 
streets. This is done also in Jalisco. The hispanicized character of Tehuantepec 
shows in its dances as in many other particulars. During my visit Carnestolenda 
- was being celebrated in the barrios of Jalisco and San Blas. I went to the 
Saturday evening dance at Jalisco. It was held in the atrium of the church. 
Colored strips of cloth were stretched above from the church to the electric- 
light poles. On the sides were benches, some older women and children sitting 
on the street side, and the two inner sides occupied entirely by the elaborately 
dresses sevoritas. No Auipil grande, but many silk embroidered Auipiles and 
many golden necklaces. The braids coiled on top of the head were much berib- 
boned; the feet were bare. There were three or four girls in tailored coat and skirt 
cut to the knees, and high-heeled slippers—a far greater contrast than that be- 
tween the men, catrin and Indian. There were four times as many girls as men, 
and these bright benches were more than three-fourths occupied in each dance. 
To the music of the brass band the couples danced the one-step. 

Round dancing occurred again the next day in the patio of the house opposite 
the church. Thither I followed a procession bearing greens—brass band, oxcart 
trimmed with colored paper bearing a load of palm and banana leaves, and two 
or three seforitas, and on foot behind the cart three old ladies in black and white, 
wearing their Auipiles grandes. These three sat on one side of the patio opposite 
the sevoritas, and to them refreshments were served first. The young men came 
in from the street to dance under the bower, for the posts of which the palm and 
banana leaves had been brought. 

This Sunday afternoon I went on to the dance at San Blas, a riotous affair. 
The dancers were all within a large wattled and thatched room, dancing the one- 
step. Outside, drinks were being sold and there were drunks in all stages. Two 
or three men offered Roberta a drink, and were so urgent that she grew fright- 
ened. I took her hand, and we pushed through the clamorous drunken lot. 


37 Probably the berry achiote, which the Lacandones use for red paint in their 
ceremony of renewing the gods. The chin and forehead of the idol and of the 
priest and attendants are painted with a spot of red (Tozzer 1:141). 


38 Formerly the cross was made toward the top of the head; now it is made on 
the forehead. It must be left on to wear off of itself. In mestizo towns and in all 
the cities of the Republic the rite of being marked with ashes is very generally 
observed. 
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at Mitla, for our padre had gone across the mountain to celebrate 
the fiesta of Carnestolenda at Santa Catarina. Many Mitleyenos 
go to this fiesta and, after all, this may be the reason why there 
is no celebration at Mitla. 

In several towns}? of the valley this is the time the masked 
family group of Los Viejos come out and go dancing from house 
to house. At San Juan Tetipan one of the Old Men ts hung on a 
tree.° Zaachila, which was once a great Zapotecan center and is 
today a large and vigorous town, presents a very elaborate cele- 
bration of carnival. 

There are six barrios in Zaachila, in each a chapel with its 
patron saint and Mayordomo. There is no Mayordomo for the 
carnival celebration, but the group of danzantes is entertained by 
the Mayordomo of the barrio where they perform. The group, 
which is composed of men of the same barrio, appears to change 
from year to year, and from barrio to barrio. 

The dance by Los Mal Viejos is a burlesque of La Conquista, 
which is danced soberly at Zaachila on its two patron saints’ 
days, on October 8, the fiesta of the Virgin of Juquila, and on 

December 8, the fiesta of the Virgin of the Soledad. 

The year of my visit the dancers came from the barrio of San 
José. The first three days they performed in the barrio of El 
Nifio, in the churchyard, on one side of the plaza. The fourth 
day, which was Ash Wednesday, the dance was performed in the 
plaza where quite independently two brass bands were playing. 
At the octave the dance was performed in the barrio of San 
Pablo, under a great cypress in front of the chapel, a sweet place, 
green and withdrawn. I saw the performance of Ash Wednesday 
in the plaza, and the first performance of the second series of 
four days at San Pablo. 

In marches Cortés, at his side El Marcos and behind in single 
file his “little soldiers,” in uniform of blue cloth, gilt braid, and 
epaulets, and in visored cap. Cortés wearsa cock hat with plumes. 

39 Santo Domingo del Valle, Santiago Istetaltepec, nicknamed Santiago de los 
Borrachos, San Juan Tetepan, ‘and probably others. 


4# At some carnival celebrations in the Valley of Mexico a figure called /a 
Tristeza, sorrow, or Mal Humor, is either hung or interred. 
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All carry swords, and one, a banner of red and orange. It is their 
Conquista uniform, but shabbier and with fewer medals. Marcos 
is the burlesque for the little girl Malinches and-Montezuma’s 
captains all in one. He is a very little boy wearing the crown of 
feathers which distinguishes the Conguista dancers, but a small 
one, and the same breastpiece, apron, and trousers of multi- 
colored bands and gilt fringe. He even carries the ritual stick, a 
small one; but no rattle. In place of Montezuma is another “sol- 
dier” and with him the Ma/ Viezos, the Bad Old Men, instead of — 
the brilliantly arrayed captains. The five Bad Old Men wear 
masks and a wig of white hair. Four wear white cotton shirts and 
blue-striped trousers. Their hats are blue-gray felt, turned up on 
the four sides with a very small cock on top and three erect 
feathers, a small mirror and a ribbon pendent at the back, a red 
kerchief under the hat. The shirt and trousers of the fifth are of 
red cotton. His mask, too, is painted red, and his hat is red. The 
masks of the others are white, made of paste, on the same mold, 
eyebrows and mustache painted in black, the features shapely 
with no suggestion of caricature like the masks of the Old Men 
I have seen elsewhere. From a different mold is the mask of Red 
Old Man, who stands in the middle and acts as leader. All carry 
metal-tipped lances. 

After Cortés and Montezuma and all the Bad Old Men 
have shaken hands with town officials and with the foreign visi- 
tor—here at San Pablo everything is on a more intimate and 
neighborly footing than in the big plaza—Cortés and his little 
Marcos take their seats at one end, Montezuma and the two 
musicians, a drummer and a reed-flute player, at the other end. 
The Bad Old Men and the little soldiers form in one line, and the 
dance begins. It is a somewhat lively step forward and turn and 
back, but without the singular spring of the Conquista. The line 
breaks into the two groups and as they pass each other swords 
and lances clash, somewhat as in the Conquista. After this open- 
ing dance, very abbreviated and no doubt comic versions of the 
speeches made in the Conquista are given, Cortés striding up 
to Montezuma and showing him his cross; and the little sol- 
diers say each a few words as they circle around in front of 
Cortés. The Bad Old Men say nothing because they are sup- 
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posed to be dumb, but they make expressive gestures to Monte- 
zuma as well as to onlookers, holding their right hand over 
their eyes, as if peering underneath, cocking their head to one 
side, carrying thumb and index finger to their mouth in the 
familiar sign for drinking, holding their hand to their heart, the 
lover’s gesture, etc. 

The set or formal burlesque of the Conquista lasts about an 
hour, then the Bad Old Men begin to improvise amusement. 
They tangle one another up in their rope; when a Campo brings 
in a black-faced doll they twist the rope around the doll and pull 
onit until littleis left of the doll. Red Mask, who wasreferred toas 
el Rey de los Fudios, the King of the Jews, stands behind an Old 
One who is kneeling with upraised arms, and slaps the hands of 
his victim violently together. Another Old One drags out a little 
boy and pretends to pick things from his head or legs or feet, 
delousing, I suppose, and deticking, unless he is tasting his flesh. 
Another prances around with one of the Campos or with Leén. 
Another makes fun of the foreigner, resting his face in his hand, 
as she happens to be doing, or, as she smokes, holding up his 
lance to his mouth as a cigarette. 

The two Campos are the two Negritos of the Congqutsta, al- 
though they are much less lively since the burden of the comic 
play falls on the Bad Old Men. Also, there is Leén, Lion. On 
top of his brown overalls Lion wears a sheepskin spotted yellow, 
the tail between his feet, and the head up over the back of his 
head to meet his mask, a handsomely carved mask of wood, 
white with black eyebrows and real teeth in the jaws (PI. XX XV). 
For the most part Lion stands to one side, uttering his long roar, 
but sometimes he pretends to scratch with the chicken foot he 
uses as his claws, and sometimes he rolls on the ground or hugs 
or wrestles with Campo or Red Old Man. 

Meanwhile other groups of maskers are abroad—bands of 
“priests” and bands of “‘devils,” from four to ten in a band, and 
there are a dozen or more bands. The devils are in suits of vari- 
colored tissue or crepe paper, cut to no uniform pattern, with 
collars or capes, short breeches, paper masks of devil or animal, 
paper horns; there was one pair of ram’s horns gilded. These 
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sprightly figures # rush around the town, never staying very long 
near the dancers. 

Among the “‘priests’’ are several wooden masks, one of a grin- 
ning face beautifully carved, perhaps from the same hand as the 
mask of Lion. The headdresses are a bishop’s miter or the four- 
sided hat of the cura or a lozenge-shaped hat surmounted by a 
cross. One wears a friar’s frock with hood and cape; another, 
English riding clothes and boots; another, a serape. They carry 
crosses of all kinds (one is a very large cross made of rough 
branches) and mock prayer-books, and three or four of them will 
gather around a passer-by and read to him. One carries a pitcher 
of water and acorn husk as aspergill. On Ash Wednesday all the 
“priests” carried a bag of ashes which were thrown at “‘devils” 
and others, ““because it was Ash Wednesday.” This day, too, the 
‘priests’ preached from a high platform in the plaza. At one 
time there were fifteen of them in this improvised pulpit, each 
with his “‘missal.”” They were preaching at widows and widow- 
ers, but unfortunately there was no one to interpret the jokes.” 
And few listened to them. Below the “pulpit” pranced La 
Muerte, Death, a very thin youth, nude except for a black breech 

4t Unfortunately, I did not learn how the “devils” were organized. Their 
springing step suggests the leaping carnival masks of Tepoztlan, the Chinelos, 
who are also called Fariseos (Redfield 3:111, n. 1). The Lenten masks of the 


Tarascans (M.F.W. Vol. I [1925], No. 7, p. 21), Mayo-Yaqui, the Tarahumaras, 
and, the Papago are called Fariseos or devils. 


# Burlesques of the sacerdotalists during carnival were once common in 
Mexico City. Bustamente, the editor of Alegre, writes in 1841 the following note 
of indignation: ““We are amazed that in Mexico the government authorizes 
carnival maskers who come out in a mummery [also morris dance] dressed as 
popes, bishops, cardinals and friars making monkeys of themselves [literally 
ugly old women who paint and dress in style, cucamonas] to mock most inde- 
cently the dignitaries of the Church, parading through the streets and the 
cemetery of the cathedral—and they say we are Catholics!” (Historia de la 
Compania de Jesus en Nueva-Espaha, 1, 335 n. Mexico, 1841; cf. Pfandl, p. 242.) 

Such burlesque has long since disappeared from the city of Mexico and the 
devout are no longer outraged save in Zaachila:or in the Indian towns of New 
Mexico, where the sacred clowns will improvise an altar and set a boy on it to 
pose as the saint, or, dressed as padres, will read a marriage service from a de- 
partment-store catalogue as a breviary to a couple of old men impersonating 
the bride and groom. Actually, the lookers-on, who may be in large part devout 
Catholic Mexicans, instead of being offended: are immensely entertained by the 
Indian parody. 
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cloth, his body, arms, and legs painted black and white to repre- 
sent a skeleton, and a black cloth around his head and the upper 
part of his face. He carried a lariat and kept up an incessant, 


_ lively dance step. 


“Death” and the ‘ ‘priests ’ do not intermingle with the dan- 
zantes, but the “devils” frequently spring in among them, uttering 
shrill hoots. The “devils” also sprinkle colored paper confetti on 
the girls in the audience and now and again a “devil” will give a 
girl one of the sticks of colored paper mounted on a base of egg 
shell and stuck into the orange or grapefruit each “devil” carries 
as a sort of pincushion. All this play is much prettier and gayer 
in the small compass of San Pablo than in the plaza where the 
“devils” for the most part merely rush about holding high their 
“pincushions” or other decorated sticks. At San Pablo, too, 
there appear late in the afternoon a mock bridal couple, a man 
dressed as the bride, and a mock band—five masked players of 
brass instruments. 

Now it is growing dark and the last act is in order. The Bad 
Old Men have finished their imitations of women grinding meal 
or making chocolate—Red Mask used the chapel as a green room 
and put on a woman’s dress. Cortés, Marcos, and Lion stand in 
a row. Up come two Bad Old Men. Lion roars, but the Old Ones 
make off with Marcos and the three do a little dance together. 
Along comes Lion to steal Marcos. He picks him up and runs 
off. The Bad Old Men pursue. They pierce Lion with their 
lances. He drops dead, and they quarter him. Presently he re- 
vives and stands to one side to roar, while the Bad Old Men 
repeat their initial formal dance as a finale. 

From this excursion to Zaachila back to our calendar at Mitla. 


Mayordomia OF SAN JOSE, MARCH 19 
Mayordomia oF el Sefior de las Pefias, MARCH 20 


THE FRIDAYS OF LENT 


Fresh wreaths are hung on the crosses in the streets of Mitla 
or outside the church, by the sacristans or nearby householders, 
each Friday of Lent. 


Ly 
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No pilgrimages are made to Mitla during this season, but pil- 
erims pass through town and now and again a Mitleyeno family 
will go on one of the Lenten pilgrimages, which are observed in 
the state of Oaxaca as in the Valley of Mexico and other parts of 
the Republic. As usual, the celebration which lasts three or four 
days is made successively in different towns over a somewhat 
wide stretch of territory. The favorite pilgrimage for Mitleyenos 
is to Huila, which falls on the fourth Friday. 


Mayordomia or el Senor de las Misericordias, 
THE THIRD FRIDAY 


Mayordomia or Jesus Nazarefio, THE FIFTH FRIDAY 
Mayordomia or THE Virgen de los Dolores, THE SIXTH FRIDAY 


PALM SUNDAY 
(Domingo de Ramos) 


Before and after the mass the priest will distribute the palms 
and laurel which have been fetched from San Lorenzo by youths 
appointed by the mayor de bara. The greens lie piled up along- 
side the altar, and, after reading a prayer, the priest sprinkles the 
pile with holy water. Three times he prays and three times he 
asperses. Women, girls, and boys come up to receive the greens. 
Some kneel and kiss the priest’s hands, leaving the church with 
the gratified half-smile of one who has received something he 
likes, for nothing. Every householder will place a little cross of 
palma bendita above his door, for holy palm is a charm against 
lightning. It is a remedio, too, in sickness. I watch the fawn-like 
son of Urbano, the curandero, bearing off with his swift, light 
step the year’s supply for the family pharmacopoeia. Our young 
priest from Puebla might be surprised to learn of some of the uses 
destined for the leaves he has just blessed. | 

Below the altar rail stands the image of Jesus riding a burro. 
Women approach to kiss the foot of Jesus, one woman touching 

43 He appoints one or two from each barrio. According to another account 
it is the president who is in charge, and he dispatches the auxsitares. The mes- 


 gengers gather the plants after getting the consent of the president of San 
Lorenzo. Palms are also required for the fiesta of San Pedro Martir. | 
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it first with one cheek and then the other; Licia, the wife of the 
cantor, puts a large white datura flower in one hand of the image 
and another of the bell-like blooms behind the ear of the burro, 
and then kisses the burro on its mouth. Another woman deco- 
rates the other ear of the burro with the red blooms of poinsettia, 
the flower of Santa Catarina.‘ 

Now the image is carried down the nave by four men, the 
women preceding as usual in two separated lines, holding their 
lit candles. The priest follows the image and stands outside the 
main portal as the procession continues around the afrio, the 
children in front of the image, the women behind. After the cir- 
cuit, all kneel at the church steps, but the young priest, who does 
not hold to some of the older forms of adoration, motions the 
worshipers to stand. The portal is closed behind the priest and 
the sacristan, and we hear chanting and the music of the bands 
within. Manuel’s band is in the gallery and Amador’s, in the 
nave. Now with the butt end of the purple-shrouded cross the 
sacristan knocks on the portal, which opens, and priest and pro- 
cession enter. This dramatization of the entry into Jerusalem is 
an innovation; formerly the procession did not leave the church. 

This day there is a big market at Tlacolula and many Mit- 
leyenos go. Among them, according to custom, go the alcaldes 
and the mayordomos de cocina to make purchases for the Dinner 
of the Apostles the following Thursday. The gu‘/ab have col- 
lected the tax of two eggs, half an a/mud of corn, and twenty cen- 
tavos. 


HOLY WEEK 


(S., Semana santa; Z., a‘ mer man sant) 


About a month before Holy Week people begin to plant little 
pottery bowls with corn or wheat, and little glazed ducks or dogs 
or other animals with the seeds of chia (sage or salvia ? Colum- 
barize), with which to adorn the altars. The figure is filled with 
water and plastered over with the salvia seeds mixed in mud. 
Salvia was once a wild food plant and the seeds are still used to 


44 Z., gt eten. 
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make a refreshing drink. The wheat or corn plants are para las 
milpas, for the crops. They are prayer-images. 

Monday of Holy Week the fopiliilos are sent by the topiles 
mayores of the church to bring greens into the church, laurel and 
apasle amarillo, and the plant which from its spoon-like base 1s 
called cuchara, spoon, and which is used for festive decoration in 
many places of the Republic. All these plants have been fetched 
by the lads from the ritual “garden” of Gido’le‘. 

Wednesday, “‘confessions”’ are heard, for first communions are 
to be made after the mass the next morning; the fisca/es are in- 
stalled in office by the cura; and in the evening is celebrated Las 
Tinieblas. | am cautioned not to attend the service or at least to 
leave the church before the last light is extinguished, for the boys 
will be throwing stones as well as whistling, pounding, and shout- 
ing.45.... On the way to the church I stop in at the newly built 
curacy, where for the occasion little willow trees have been 
planted in front and a kitchen has been improvised under a 
bower along a wall of the patio. Ten great cauldrons are set over 
pit fires which several men are keeping up. By the firelight four 
or five men and women are sorting white beans. In the room 
where the Apostles are to eat the dinner now in preparation a 
woman is grinding meal. A cheerful party, with merry talk! It 
will go on late into the night.” 

In the church the high altar is covered with a purple cloth; 
near the rail is a row of tall candles, and in the large triangular 
wooden candelabra are the fifteen candles which are to be snuffed 
out, one by one, every ten minutes or so, as the chant is con- 
ducted by the priest, who sits below the rail, and by the two 
cantores sitting together on a bench, each with a little boy to 
throw candlelight on his missal. On benches near the portal or 
outside in the atrium doze members of the band who are to play 
at the close of the long service. Finally, about 10 o’clock, the 
priest kneels, the last light is extinguished, and the dozen or 

4 A northern Catholic tells me this represents “‘the confusion of the world,” 
where in her church the altar boys, instead of ringing their bell, pound on a book. 


46 At Ayutla Mixe there is the same all-night preparation (Beals 2), which 
suggests the all-night vigi/ of peoples to the south. 
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more quite small boys who have been waiting for this moment 
begin to clap their hands, one pounds with a stick on the ground, 
two or three giggle, and that is all of the “grostera,” the rough- 
house,*? Eligio has come into the church to protect me from! 
Thursday noon. The embowered kitchen in the patio of the 
curacy has been a busy place, but now the bugle or trumpet is 
heard from the roof of the church and I leave the mat where I 
have been sitting with the women to watch the procession from 
the church to the curacy, not many steps. First the band, then 
the priest in his purple and gold vestments, then the white- 
clothed Apostles, their heads crowned with laurel. Four of them 
carry on a trestle the life-size image of el Sefior Nazarefio, who is 
clothed in purple velvet, the cross in his arms, the crown of 
thorns over hair flowing to the knees. Red hair! The image is 
placed at one end of the long table, a “‘soldier” standing at each 
corner of the trestle and the Centurion behind. Three of the 
soldiers carry their machete on their left arm, pointed to the 


_ shoulder like a sword; the fourth carries a lance. All wear shabby 


cloth trousers and a belt with shirt tucked in, a colored kerchief 
over the head, a visored cap—one is an infantry cap with the 
number of the regiment, 28—this infantryman wears black 
gloves. The tall Centurion wears blue cotton pants, a red cotton 
tunic with a breastpiece of blue striped with red, and long pink 
stockings and sandals, a little bell tied to the instep. The tin 
helmet with visor lowered over the face has been freshly painted, 
green with red stripes, and along the crest is a double row of long 
feathers, red, green, and blue. I had seen the outfits in the house 
of the deceased president, Vicente Santiago, who acquired them 
long ago in Oaxaca. Now his widow loans them to the Holy 
Week impersonators who dress in her house. 

The Apostles take their seats at either side of the white- 


47 At Ayutla Mixe after Las Tinieblas the topilillos are allowed to “catch” 
women, theoretically unmarried girls, to impress them to work in the market 
preparing the atole everybody is given to drink Friday morning. From Palm 
Sunday to Sdbado Gloria the official canes are left in the church; during these 
days there is no “justice” (Beals 2). These customs and the groseria of the 
little boys at Mitla suggest that in earlier days this period may have been one 
of license. Cf. M.F.W. Vol. I (1925), No. 1, p. 25; cf. Pfandl, pp. 243-44. 
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covered table; the priest, standing at the farther end, opposite 
the Nazarene, says a blessing. Behind the priest stands the sac- 
ristan holding the gilt cross shrouded in purple cotton, and on 
either side stands a candle bearer. Against the wall sit the presi- 
dent, the council, and the alcalde group. Thirteen courses are 
now to be served the Apostles, by the young men, all the pre- 
scribed viands in small porcelain bowls, and ¢orti//as are heaped 
high in front of each Apostle. Whatever each man does not eat 
he bundles into a forti//a and passes behind his back to his wife or 
daughter to put into her basket and carry home. 

The thirteen courses are: 1. Chick pease with co/es, Brussel 
sprouts or cabbages. 2. Nopalitos. 3. Nopalitos en pipidn (with 
pepitas, squash seeds). 4. White beans ez chichilo, 1.e., with chili 
ancho, chili huacle, and a little corn meal. 5. Green peas. 6. Len- 
tils. 7. Black beans. 8. Lettuce. 9. Chtlacayota (Z., getohwe'ts, 
bottle gourd, which is shredded in water). 10. String beans. 11. 
Bocadillo de garbanzo (chick pease in tortilla). 12. Escabeche (fish 
rolledin egg). 13. Chillaca de frijoles, beans in tortilla,a fried dish. 

To serve these Lenten courses and to cut up the greens are the 
duties of the topiles mayores and the topi/illos of the church. The 
mayordomos de bara provide wood and the fortil/las; the mayor- 
domos de cocina, the dishes and the xopa/; the councilmen, the 
table cloths; the president, twenty-eight ¢/mudes of corn. For- 
merly a bower was erected near the church for the Apostles’ din- 
ner and this the auxi/iares provided and set up. In general the 
alcaldes are in charge of the Apostles’ dinner and various prepa- 
rations are made in their houses. 

The ritual meal is served so well and so quickly and so much 
more is passed into the family basket than into the mouth that in 
spite of its prescribed length it does not take much time to get 
through with. There is no conversation. Throughout the meal, 
Amador, the cantor, chants and the band plays. 

The procession re-forms, wending its short course into the 
churchyard where the priest returns to the church and the others 
proceed to the pavilion in the southwest corner which is to be 
the Lord’s prison, e/ carcel del Sefior. Here, behind the prison 


48 Cf. Redfield, M.P. 1:176, 191. 
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bars, a lattice of cane trimmed with designs of stars and circles 
of cucharillo, the image is placed under guard of the Centurion. 
The belt of the Lord is carried through the “bars” and from time 
to time women come up to kiss it and to lay their flowers on the 
ground before the feet of the Lord. The soldiers of the Centurion, 
who is their jefe—all of them are referred to as Fudios4°—stand 
outside of the “prison” wearing grotesque paper masks bought in 
Oaxaca; formerly they wore old wooden masks which were kept 
in the curacy, whence they “disappeared.” The masks have an 
attraction for the little boys, who throughout the afternoon flock 
around the “‘prison’”’ to be chased away by the “Jews.” Some 
older boys take turns cranking the matraca, a huge wooden rattle 
of leaves and clappers, on the church terrace (Pl. XX XVIZ). 
From Thursday to Saturday morning, Sabado Gloria, the bells 
do not ring. 

Meanwhile, in the curacy the second dinner has been served, 
to the musicians; after them will eat the sacristans, then the 
president and all the officials, then the guests, the invitados, from 
the houses of the alcaldes, and last the mayordomo de cocina, the 
topil mayor, and the topilillos de iglesia. About four o’clock takes 
place in the church the washing of the feet of the Apostles by the 
priest, followed by a long service of music by the band and re- 
sponses—a painful caterwauling—by the Apostles, men chosen 
by the alcaldes because they know /a doctrina, not because they 
can sing. There is another evening service of Las Tinieblas, after 
which chocolate de atole and bread are served in the churchyard 
by the two fiscales (this is their charge), to the musicians, the 
town officials, to all who have attended the service. The church 
is full. At four o’clock in the morning the image of the Lord is 
carried in procession through town. Given enough devoutness to 
march at this hour, who is there to stop you? It happens that the 
secretary of the governor is in Mitla, but of course he is asleep; 
besides, he is diverting himself for the week end with his zovia, 
not enforcing unpopular laws. 

49 This is the masked group which in northern Mexico, among Mayo-Yaqui 


and Tarahumara, is called /os Fariseos, and to whom in the Lenten season many 
functions are assigned—guarding, begging alms, and clowning. 
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This day, Holy Thursday, in the nave of the church, was set 
out a little shrine of E/ Sevior de la Humilidad y Paciencia, the 
Lord of Humility and Patience, and in front of him, a basket of 
holy bread, pan bendito, and a plate for the coppers which are to 
pay for the little rolls. This samtito, an unusually charmifg little 
image, seated leaning against his cross, his head in his hands, is 
beloved by the ladies of La Sorpresa. Under the crown of green 
thorns is Lidia’s hair, offered as a promesa when she was sick, and 
the small white cotton shirt and trousers were made by Angéli- 
ca’s clever fingers. Once a negro, a dark skin, approached the 
santito, relates Angélica, and discouraged by failure to sell his 
dried fish in the market exclaimed, “And thou too did not sell 
thy fish!’ .... Before he is carried off to bed by Don Rafael 
little Dario shows me with satisfaction the roll his penny had 
procured him. Sanctified bread bought with children’s pennies, 
vows made to relieve sickness, processions at dawn, it may be 
some time yet before the vitality of these things can be crushed 
out by the abolitionists of the Capital !s 

Holy Friday. In the morning, preparations are made for e/ 
Encuentro, the meeting between our Lord and his mother. Oppo- 
site the church portal three posts are erected and over them 
a cotton cloth awning is spread. About noon from the “prison” 
green-room issue the band, the Juarezcitos, the “‘soldiers’ now 
maskless, the Lord carried by four Apostles, now in purple cotton 
robes, and the Centurion. A lantern on a pole is carried on one 
side of the image, and on the other side the sign “Inr1i, Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.”’ The procession moves sunwise 
around the churchyard. A few men and boys are kneeling along 
the wall. The president and the town officials are sitting on the 
steps of the church. Out come Amador’s band and four women 
carrying the image of the Virgen de los Dolores, the Virgin of 
Sorrows, in her flowing robe of black velvet. Follow fifty or 
more of the townswomen. This procession moves anti-sunwise, 


%° Folly again in predicting! The very next year no Holy Week processions 
were conducted outside of the churchyard. The procession Easter Sunday night 
was probably the last time the holy images will be carried through the town— 
but I am predicting again! 
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but by a slight maneuver the meeting does not take place until 
both processional groups accomplish their circuits and draw up 
in front of the portal, the images facing each other, under the 
shade. Above them at the top of the crowded steps stands the 
priest, ‘and for some minutes he preaches eloquently on the text 
_ “Take up your cross and follow me!” Then to music the images 
are carried into the church and set down on either side of the 
table-altar, where stand the six tall candles of the fiscales. For- 
merly these processions were made through the streets; the fig 
tree at the river bank was the place of the Meeting. Today a 
cotton awning is substituted for a great shade tree, and the pro- 
cessions have to dodge each other in a small churchyard instead 
of blessing the houses they pass by and meeting dramatically at 
the river! An iconoclastic regulation, destructive of both Indian 
and Spanish custom, that law against religious processions! 

This morning in the church the cross is laid on the ground, 
and, discarding shoes or sandals, the priest and others approach 
it on their knees. Then the image of the Crucified Christ is placed 
on the high altar, behind a curtain, and in the afternoon takes 
place the dramatization of e/ Decendimiento, the Descent from 
the Cross. The priest is preaching from the pulpit and when he 
states that there were people of all kinds at the Crucifixion the 
curtain at the high altar is drawn back, revealing the image on 
the cross and at its foot a mixed group of men and images—the 
image of the Mother of Sorrows, the image of San Pedro, the 
living impersonations of Apostles, Centurion, and soldiers, and 
the four Santo(s) Bardénes, the saintly men, who wear a white 
robe corded around the waist. Among them in the rile of Nic- 
odemo* I see my friend Pedro Santiago, the Auechuete. 

The dramatic sermon concluded, Nicodemo ascends the lad- 
der behind the cross and removes the crown of thorns. He wipes 
the face of the Crucified with a white cloth, holding it up to show 
on the reverse side a picture of the head of Christ. Then the 
cloth is fastened to the outstretched hands of the Mother. Nic- 
odemo taps on the cross, as if removing the nails, and he unties 


5' As Angélica calls him, but generally the term Santo Barénes (los Santos 
Varénes, the holy men) is applied to all four. 
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the arms which are jointed and fall forward. The body is similar- 
ly untied and then lowered by Nicodemo and the other Santo 
Barénes. All are careful not to touch the image directly with 
their hands, using white cloths. The priest kneels and kisses the 
image on the thigh, the Apostles kiss the legs or feet. They carry 
the image to the open crib or coffin which is then covered with 
an embroidered purple cloth. Through the crowd of kneeling 
women and children comes a Santo Barén carrying in a basket 
the money which was gambled away for the shirt of Jesus. The 
square pieces are kissed by the women as are in turn the sign, the 
nails, and the ladder. The procession forms, in the lead the life- 
sized, bright-red cock on a small green pedestal, and then the 
image of San Pedro wearing a black velvet cloak, his head girt 
with a gilt halo and his keys dangling from his outstretched hand. 
Follow the Apostles carrying the coffin, a man carrying the large 
green painted cross,5? and the Centurion; behind all these close in 
the women. Outside, all kneel, the cantor chants, the band plays 
a dirge. The procession moves on a few feet, and again all kneel 
to the chant and dirge. This is repeated seven or eight times be- 
fore the gate of the churchyard is reached and the procession 
passes into the road to the western cross whence, in the dark, it 
will turn and mount the ancient pyramidal steps to Calvary, 
where all night the Apostles will be on guard. Every little while, 
I have noted, the bearer of the cross has been relieved. “It looks 
very heavy,” I say to a man standing near by. “Yes, and if you 
are a sinner it weighs more.’’s3 

About midnight there is to be another procession, with the 
Mother of Sorrows, from the church to the east end of the town 

sz At Chan Kom many of the crosses are painted green and in prayer the cross 
is referred to as Santa Cruz Verde (Redfield and Villa, p. 110, n. 1). 


83 This was the only penitential expression I heard at Mitla which was subject, 
we recall, to Dominican influence, not to that of the Franciscans whose Third 
Order led in New Mexico to the organization of the Penitentes, and in Jalisco to 
one of the strangest spectacles I have seen in the Republic—a penitent making 
on his knees a wide circuit of the town, Jocotipec on Lake Chapala, so exhausted 
that he had to be supported under the arms by two men while the devout threw 
down their blankets to protect his wretched knees as he moved on, inch by inch. 
And yet the friars felt outraged by the Aztec-Zapotec practice of drawing blood 
from tongue or ears! 
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and through the plaza. Angélica called upon the governor’s sec- 
retary for permission. “It is against the law,” said he, “but if it 
is costumbre, 1 will not see it.” He retired at eleven. Before they 
started the procession the Centurion and the other Jews gave 
atole and bread to the Apostles and all who had mounted to 
Calvary. | 

Saturday, Sébado de Gloria: Blessings of Fire, Water, Meat, 
and Salt. At six o’clock in the morning the priest performs the 
new fire ritual, making fire with a flintS4 and fastening the in- 
cense balls, seven to represent the seven nails of Christ, to the huge 
Faster candle, cirio pascual. It is a long service and the padre 
chose that time, he said to me later, as we walked back together 
after mass, because there was no one in the church. The bless- 
ing of the water, which is also a long ritual, as I have seen it per- 
formed in Spain, our padre did not perform; he merely aspersed 
the water in the fountain outside the church. When I remarked 
to him that the church fonts were dry, he casually directed a 
sacristan to fill them. In the smaller towns throughout the Re- 
public I have often found the fonts gone dry, and there seems to 
be a general indifference to using the holy water on entering or 
leaving church. Curiously enough, holy water did not “take” 
very well, in this form, in Indian Mexico, although in the form of 
aspersing it “took” so thoroughly. 

Today many have brought with them to church, to place on 
the table at the portal, water-filled containers of all kinds: pot- 
tery water jars, glass vases and bottles, tins. Many bottles and 
jars are wreathed with blooms. I remember a green glazed pitch- 
er of Azompa pottery encircled with pink hollyhocks. Also a 
basket of yellow corn with yellow marguerites and orange can- 
dles; corn and beans are also brought to be aspersed. After the 
mass a group of women kneel with their containers before the 
altar for the priest to pour in water from his silver vessel. On the 
altar are the bowls of growing corn, and some ears of corn; in the 
corners lean cornstalks; and fastened to the wall is a great 


s4 Or has it made for him. It is said that the alcaldes send for a man living on 
the Hacienda de Xaaga to make the fire from the flint strike-a-light he possesses, 
the flint which is called Lightning’s stone. 
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banana stalk with bunches of green bananas. Blooms are heaped 
at the feet of the Mother of Sorrows. Women approach to pass a 
flower over the Virgin’s robe and then over their face and head. 
An old woman rubs a bloom very thoroughly over a kneeling 
youth—over face, chest, head, neck and shoulders. Another 
woman places one cheek and then the other next the Virgin’s 
robe before she kisses it. 

The serving boy in the inn who is deputy to the Mayordomo 
of the Virgin of Carmén and has been looking after his Virgin’s 
candles in the church brings back to La Sorpresa a green glass 
vase set around with pink geraniums. After asking me if I want 
a drink of the holy water, Dofia Josefa pours some of it into her 
two wells so that they will not go dry, no falta agua. It is cos- 
tumbre. I am told that candles have been blessed in the morning 
service, to be taken to the house altars—a form of new fire ritual. 
The blessing of the meat and salt took place early in the morning 
at the cross west of the church, cruz ro’gi‘do’, the old cross of San 
Nicolas. 

When the bells ring out, at ten o’clock, ringing /a gloria, it is 
customary to switch the little children, the animals, and the 
fruit trees, to make them grow.’ Parents will switch a child 
with holy palm and sprinkle him or her with their holy water. In 
our house Angélica picks up a green blade and passes it to me to 
use on little Dario, who certainly needs to grow, and in fun Don 
Rafaél chases his young aunt-in-law. At this hour, elsewhere in 
the Republic, Judas figures are burned or exploded. Judas fig- 
ures are unfamiliar at Mitla. Nor does festivity follow /a gloria, 
as in many other places of the Republic. “Se ponen triste,” re- 
marked Roberta Pablo, contrasting the sadness or sobriety of 
Mitla with the gaiety, the alegria, of Tehuantepec. 

All day, people, small household groups, will be visiting Cal 
vary, to burn a candle, to offer flowers, and to pray. I too climb 

ss The same practice is observed in Jalisco and elsewhere in the Republic. 
Among the Yaqui the godparent switches his godchild who, in turn, switches his 
godparent. The masks of the Fariseos are burned, which corresponds to the 
burning of Judas. 


Among the Quiché it is on January 1, at dawn, that boys who do not grow and 
trees not bearing are switched (Bunzel). 
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the steep steps of the old pyramid to the three white crosses in- 
closed in their ugly brick chapel. There are flowers at the foot of 
all the crosses. On the back of the central cross I notice the de- 
sign of a sun, inred. The sacred coffin rests at one end of the in- 
closure, and under its trestle are the Centurion’s helmet and the 
soldiers’ masks, the red cock to which I notice some real feathers 
are attached, the lances, the sign—all the paraphernalia. In one 
corner stands the image of San Pedro, flowers at his feet and 
candles burning. One old man is in charge, with a boy to help 
arrange the floral offerings, or disarrange them. I see him ruth- 
lessly pull out a very prettily potted fern to give the pot to a 
woman for her cut flowers. At the other end of the chamber are 
kneeling five Apostles chanting lines which their leader reads to 
them, one by one. 

After dark, the Mother of Sorrows is carried in procession to 
Calvary to bring back her son to the church. The Juarezcitos 
provide the music. It is an overcast evening, with lightning in 
the western sky, but no rain. “Sometimes there is much rain in 
la semana santa.” This lightning is the first of the season, gusz’ 
koB, the new lightning. Lightning above Calvary! The Risen 
Christ, Lightning the Renewed and the Renewer! 

Easter Sunday, e/ Domingo de Pascua. A very early mass. 
Amador’s band plays at the town hall. Late in the evening, the 
last of the processions. It takes the sunwise circuit from the 
church to the east side of town and then west, down the long 
road through el Centro. At the first strain of the still distant 
music we have gone out with tins and watering pots to lay the 
thick dust of the road. Don Fausto and his servants are also 
throwing out water, from his well, and down the road from be- 
hind the cactus hedges gourdfuls of water are thrown out. The 
Juarezcitos come marching in single files on either side of the road, 
and behind them, also in single file, walk the women, each carry- 
ing a candle which she manages to keep lit in the breeze as only 
a Mexican woman can do. Four men carry E/ Senor de la Resurre- 
cién, the Resurrected Lord, in his scarlet robe, a small scarlet 
banner in his hand; alongside, four women carry the Mother of 
Sorrows. In front of the market, where stood the early church of 
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San Nicolas (Pl. ITI4), the procession halts for all to kneel as the 
cantor chants and the women pray. Angélica kneels at the road- 
side. 
HOLY CROSS DAY, MAY 3. 
(S., El dia de la Santa Cruz; Z., A‘ mer gal Santa Cruz) 


The Mayordomia de Santa Cruz is celebrated, and the Mayor- 
domo is under obligation to adorn all the crosses of Mitla with 
fresh rosarios, fresh rosaries or wreaths (see Pl. Ia). 


Mayordomia OF SAN ISIDRO, MAY 15 


People, a few people, take their animals and fowls to be 
aspersed by the priest from the church portal.s° White animals 
or fowls are painted for the occasion, red or green, and a wreath 
is hung around the neck. At Oaxaca people dress up their pets, 
a parrot or a cat. 


Mayordomia or THE Corazén de Maria, May 30 
Mayordomia OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTA, JUNE 24 
Mayordomia OF SAN PEDRO, JUNE 28 
Mayordomia OF SAN PABLO, JUNE 29 


There is a ring race, carrera de argolla, or carrera de banda, in 
which equestrians catch rings on a pole. The president and coun- 
cil appoint women to act as madrina de banda, giving each a num- 
ber to correspond to a number on one of the rings. The ring- 
taker looks for the “godmother” who has his number, and she 
gives him a ribbon rosette to wear on his shirt. Formerly only 
girls, virgins, were appointed, but lately they have been appoint- 
ing the “women of evil life.” , 

A cock race, carrera de gallos, may be held, a pastime familiar 
elsewhere in Mexico and in New Mexico, where it is known as a 
“chicken pull.” The chicken hangs from a pole and is grabbed 
for by the equestrians. Whoever gets the head gets the chicken. 
Several chickens are put up and later the winners take them to 
the stores to exchange for ¢epache. This “race” is lapsing; it is 
dangerous when the riders are drunk. 


56 According to Remigio, this blessing takes place on the day of San Ramén, 
August 31. 
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Mayordomia or THE Virgen del Carmén, JULY 16 
HARVEST FESTIVALS 


In October, when the corn is green, before it dries, people may 
harvest one hundred ears or more and invite relatives and com- 
padres to their house and give each guest two cooked ears of corn 
and afole with salt or brown sugar or chili or epazote (Cheno- 
podium) or epazote d’elote (Z., bitia’se). This atole is called in 
Zapoteco nisiabse (atole elote). No account of this food is kept, 
as at weddings and mayordomias, but people pay back by holding 
a little feast in their turn. The feast will be held not only by 
_ farmers; landless people will buy corn for it. However, the cus- 
tom is lapsing. This family feast is called fiesta de los elotes, feast 
of green corn, in Zapoteco, rubibiyal, meaning literally to put 
down copal, the ordinary term for burning copal. 

Before going out to his field or in his field the man of the fam- 
ily says: “In the name of the Father I am going to gather a few 
green ears.’’57 

When he brings the green ears into the house he says: “Dear 
God, abundance has come to my house.’’5* He places two or 
three ears on the altar to be venerated (S., adorar las mazorcas; 
Z., rsinach, an obsolete term), copal is burned, and he says a 
prayer, thanking God and asking him to give them more corn. 
Then, before the ears are carried into the kitchen, the house- 
holder beats on the firestones with a little stick to exorcise Pov- 
erty. He says: “Depart, Poverty, shameless and naked! Abun- 
dance has come.’’s? Gubin, Poverty, is one without shirt to his 
back, a naked little boy. 


87 Nombre el padre kwa‘a ka’ se’ 
voy asacar un poco elote. 


58 Ai Dios mio abissii/" gelnasak _rolise‘ 
llegS abundancia mi casa. 


9 Biri’ gubin sin verwens lat shol Gol) abitii" 
salga sin verguenza manta desnudo ya llegé 
gelnasak 
riqueza, abundancia. 


6 At Ayutla Mixe, the woman of the house hits each guest three times on the 
back with the roasted corn ear saying, ““Go away hunger!” At Yacoche, part 
of a tamale and a green ear are burned in the fire before anyone eats; people say, 
“Hunger is a little man” (Beals 2). 
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The Saint’s harvest, /a pixca del santu, is gathered early in 
December; in 1930 it was on December 8. This initiates the big 
harvest season; private harvesting may not be undertaken until 
the Saint’s crop isin. The fields of the Saint have. been plowed, 
planted, and cultivated by townsmen in small groups, but in the 
harvesting all the men are supposed to join, or contribute the 
day’s work in money.* Women in households unrepresented by 
men, the so/teras, supply the zejate for the workers, a drink of thin 
gruel made of corn meal cooked with ashes, instead of with lime, 
and with cacao, flor de cacao, and pisle which is the seed of the 
mamey. To make the /ejate each woman has been given an almud 
of corn by the president. All the work of harvesting is in charge 
of the sindico. Both bands of music go out to the fields. On the 
return, one band precedes the corn-laden wagons, the other band 
follows. 

The crop is stored in the women’s prison. It is sold to the 
townspeople only, below the market price: and each soltera is 
given a large basketful of corn ears for her labor. 

In 1930 there was an innovation:.the system of /as medias, 
working on half-shares, was applied to the Saint’s land. Conse- 
quently few went to the harvesting. 


Fiesta patribtica, SEPTEMBER 15-17 
(Z., A‘ mer gal diez-y-seis) 

At this celebration of national independence, the town hall is. 
adorned with festoons of colored paper which are contributed by 
the solteras. On the first day there is e/ grito, cheering, vives for 
all the patriots, and school exercises; the bands play. The follow- 
ing days there are ring “‘races” and the cucafia; and at night the 
cinema. 


6t All this work for the Saint may be referred to as teguio del santu. 


6 Among the Mixes unmarried girls are called upon to grind corn for public 
celebrations (Beals 2). Possibly in early days at Mitla the work now assigned 
to the so/teras at the Saint’s harvest or at the fiesta of San Pablo was assigned to 
the unmarried girls. 
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Mayordomia or THE Virgen del Rosario (4° mer gal Rosario) 
ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS, OCTOBER 3I—NOVEMBER 2 
(Z., tohgol, dead old ones) 


In Mitla, as elsewhere in the Republic,® the two days, Dia de 
los Santos, Todos Santos, and Dia de las Animas, are both de- 
voted to the souls, both days are days of the dead, dias de todos 
muertos. First come the children dead, /os angelitos. At noon, 
October 31, the church bells se repican, ring double quick, as at 
child funerals. The following noon, November 1, the “little an- 
gels” leave and all the adult dead arrive to stay until noon, 
November 2, when the bells toll, se doblen, as at the funerals of 
adults. Set out on the house altar are food and drink,®4 flowers, 
candles, copal, the most odoriferous kind, ya/sorak«, and what- 
ever seems ornamental, little baskets or clay whistles (Z., pit’lia) 
in the form of owls, ducks, etc. Toys and sweets are set out for 
the “little angels” and, for the adult dead, whatever they par- 
ticularly liked in food or drink—for example, for a drunkard, 
mescal. The rolls of bread are assigned to the deceased members 
of the family by name, a large ornamented roll to the grand- 
parent or parent. Kindred and compadres of the deceased visit 
the house, contributing a carizio to the altar, and in turn receiv- 
ing food. A son-in-law is expected to contribute candles. There 
are no lights at night. 

Early in the morning and again in the afternoon the cemetery 1s 
visited. People carry bread and chocolate, fruit, flowers, and can- 
dles. They crumble the bread on their graves and pour out the 
chocolate. The fruit they leave there is appropriated by the cus- 
todian, e/ panteonero. The flowers piled under the altar or carried 
to the graveyard, the flores de muerto, flowers of the dead, are a 
white orchid (S., monjitos; Z., gitsérl), gilak‘ (Z.), a cluster of 
white and pinkish blooms, and gitohgol (Z.), flower of the ancient 
dead, a yellow bloom like marigold but smaller. 


63 Cf, Tlaxcalans and Maya (Starr 3: viii, 127-29; ix, 78; Redfield and Villa, 
Pp. 202-4, 323-24). 

6s At Tehuantepec only a cup of chocolate is set on the altar, together with 
fruit and a candle. 
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The souls are believed to come for what is set out for them. 
They have been seen. “A Mitleyena was living alone in her 
house. She prepared for the souls. That night she saw her father 
and mother come in to the house. They made the sign of the 
cross before the altar and knelt and began to pray. After their 
prayer they gathered up everything there was on the altar and 
filled a basket and went out.” The dead behave just like the 
living. 

Angélica has heard that once at Santa Maria Alvarrados, 
where the table is set for the deceased as it was in life, a glass of 
water at the place of the deceased father of the family was seen 
to levitate from the table. 

Glass and crockery, plates, cups, bowls, everything, should be 
new and, according to Angélica, people should wear new 
clothes, new hats, new sandals, new for a// in the family, other- 
wise the souls when they arrive will be saddened and displeased. 
This is the most costly ceremonial at large of the entire year. 

For the mass which is paid for by the town the fisca/es collect 
from every house a tax of twelve centavos. Fiscales and alcaldes 
have general charge of the entire celebration. 

At Santo Domingo Alvarrados Negrito maskers come out, four 
as men, four as women. Their wooden masks are hired from 
Yaldlag. These Negritos collect food and fruit from the house 
altars and carry it to the plaza where they throw it to the chil- 
dren. The Aduelitos, the little grandfathers, come out at San 


6s Cf, Starr 3:ix, 65; Redfield 3:124. In most Mitla families the prescription 
of new wearing apparel is not observed. 

I am tempted into comparing the renewal of implements with the important 
Lacandone ceremony of renewing fetich censers (Tozzer 1: 106; also cf. Redfield 


and Villa, p. 370). 


66In the Huasteca (Vera Cruz), Los Viejos, old man, old woman, and their 
servant, wearing leather masks, make domiciliary begging trips on All Saints 
Day (Starr 3:1x, 71-72). In Jalisco, also, I hear about Los Viejos, who come out 
on All Saints Day, on Christmas, and on New Year’s Day. At Tonola they are 
called Cayacates. They wear wooden masks, some as men, some as women. E/ 
Viejo Rematado, the lost or destroyed old man, wears a clay mask “‘very ugly, 
tipo de indio.” He is their father, and calls out, “How pretty my sons are!”” They 
go from house to house and sing and are given food and drink. At Tepoztlan 
men go about asking food for the bellmen (Redfield 3:125). 
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Baltazar. (They came out also on Christmas and on Kings’ 
Day.) Two of their wooden masks hung over my bed, in Mar- 
garita’s house, crudely cut faces, painted white. Hanging there 
also was the fox skin which the “little grandfather”’ carries. 


Mayordomia OF SAN FRANCISCO, DECEMBER 4 
Mayordomia or THE Virgen de Fuquila, DECEMBER 8 
Mayordomia or THE Virgen de la Soledad, DECEMBER 18 
Mayordomia de la Navidad, DECEMBER 25 


Las Posadas or the dramatization of the Holy Family seeking 
shelter nine nights before the birth, is generally observed 
throughout the Republic. Today in Mitla the images of e/ Nifio, 
the Child, of Maria and José are carried outside the church por- 
tal for the nine nights, and little girls sing, then the images are 
carried back to the high altar of the church. A few years ago a 
group of boys and girls made a procession with the images and 
the band to nine houses, a different house each night. The chil- 
dren sang and were given chocolate or ato/e and bread by the 
householder. The custom is said to have lapsed because of the 
prohibition of processions: 

With Las Posadas the blindfold play of /as pifiatas is elsewhere 
usually associated, but in Mitla this play is associated, as we 
noted, with the January fiesta of San Pablo; it is also part of the 
celebration of one’s birthday, i.e., of one’s own saint’s day, 
among the few Mitleyenos who observe this day—an example of 
transferring a ritual practice or quasi-ritual pastime from one 
type of celebration to another.*7 

At Tehuantepec there is one night when the images are carried 
into the houses and there are fireworks and Jas pifiatas. ““Mari- 
José” this night is called. According to another account, Las 
Posadas continue to January 6. A dozen or more boys led by 
a maéstro go from house to house to sing and to break the pitiata 
of fruit and to receive money and refreshments. 

At Mitla Christmas Eve (S., noche buena; Z., gushin noche wen) 
the image of the Christ child is carried from the church to the 


* During the Christmas of 1930 the sister of the new priest gave a pifiatas 
party in the curacy. Las pifiatas were introduced this year, too, at Ayutla Mixe. 
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house of the mayordomo de la Navidad,® and placed on the altar 
where a ”acimiento or representation of the birth is also made, as 
is usual elsewhere, with figurines of the domestic animals, the 
Three Kings, etc. Then the image is carried back to the church, 
in the arms of its “godmother,” for the midnight mass which is 
paid by the Mayordomo. The mass on Christmas Day is paid by 
the town. 

On the house altars at Christmastide flower vases are filled 
with giseeds (Z.), a wild plant which has a fleshy stalk and a tiny 
yellow bloom. | 

68 This is the only instance of carrying the sacred image to the house of the 
Mayordomo. The images of the gods were carried to private houses by the 
Aztecs (Sahagin, p. 69), and the images of the saints are carried to private houses 


in some of the Indian barrios of Uruapan, by the Mayo and Yaqui Indians, and 
by the Quiché (Bunzel). 


CHAPTER VII 


SHRINES AND RITES 


The day Eligio and I ride to the Cross to look carefully at the 
prayer-images of New Year’s Eve there approaches us from the 
direction of Mitla an old woman and a little girl. The old woman 
puts down her heavy pack and proceeds to make offerings at the 
Cross. From the little fire which is burning in the stone crevices 
at the base, witness to preceding pilgrims, she lights her candle, 
a small white candle, and places it at the foot of the Cross, near 
one of the copal censers. Standing in front, she holds up both 
hands, palms inward, then draws them to her mouth. She makes 
the sign of the cross and says a prayer. She kisses the top of the 
pediment and against it presses her right temple, then her left. 
On the other three sides of the pediment, in anti-sunwise circuit, 
she repeats her inward waving gesture and crosses herself. Now 
on the east side, facing east, with her back to the Cross, she makes 
her inward waving or sweeping gesture, this time from the sky 
downward. She does this four times, turning in four directions, 
east, north, west, and south.' Returning to her pack, she takes 
out two small jugs, water and chocolate, and places them on the 
pediment. From her pack she takes a round sweet loaf; on it she 
places three or four small pieces of bread, and then she places 
this offering on the west side of the pediment. In each case, she 
has motioned the offering around in the four directions. Now she 
lights the two censers, first touching the brim with a coal in the 
sign of the cross. She motions the censers around on each side of 
the Cross. She climbs up on the pediment, puts her arms around 
the Cross and kisses it, pressing her temples against it. She takes 

7 Orientation in prayer ] heard of in Santo Domingo and in San Miguel, in the 
four directions at Santo Domingo, to the east and west at San Miguel. When I 
demonstrated to José Martinez of San Miguel the motions of drawing down the 
lifted palms to the mouth there was a look of extreme interest on the part of 


everybody in the room, including the lad of the family. It was repressed interest, 
too; there was more to this than they were willing to discuss. 
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the flowers from their vase, motions them in the four directions, 
and along the Cross, replacing them in the vase. From the gar- 
land of the Cross she plucks two blossoms of marigold, rubs them 
over the Cross, and puts them into her gourd bow!. She also puts 
in a few pebbles collected from the top of the pediment, where 
she leaves the gourd, and returns to the spot where she left her 
pack. Out of it she gives the little girl a piece of bread, and me, 
an orange. I give her a cigarette, which she lights at her candle 
and carries to the rear of the pediment.? Returning, she removes 
- from the pediment her drink and food offerings and has the little 
girl climb up to get the gourd. Of her offerings, she has left noth- 
ing in place except the candle. “To whom are you praying?” I 
ask her. “To Dios, to La Cruz de la Pasién,3 to San Pablo, and to 
Las Ruinas since they are enchanted.” | 

The old woman is Rosa Hernandez, “é sus ordenes, at your 
service,’ and she is curandera at San Baltazar, the mountain 
town six miles or so south of Matatlan and eleven miles from 


2 Where she may possibly have puffed smoke in the directions; but I found no 
evidence among the Zapotec of the practice of puffing cigarette smoke in the 
directions or on sacrosanct objects as is common in our Southwest and as occurs 
among the Cora-Huichol and in Morelos (Redfield 3:164). Possibly incensing 
is the Zapotecan equivalent. 


3 The cross is venerated in this fetichistic way in Guatemala (La Farge and 
Byers, pp. 185-90) and elsewhere in Mexico, notably among the Tarahumara 
and among the Mayo-Yaqui where in every house yard there stands a cross. 
At the village of Santa Cruz, in the suburbs of Mexico City, on Kings’ Day a 
large wooden cross is taken from its pediment in a corn field and placed overnight 
on the floor of the church. When it is carried back to the field, rockets are set off. 
At a fiesta at Taxco, Guerrero, a large wooden cross is laid down in the nave of 
the church and bits of cotton are bought by the pilgrims to rub over the cross 
and take home as medicine for sore eyes. At a Franciscan chapel outside of 
Tepic, Nayarit, there is a cross of grass, /a cruz de zacate, which “never withers as 
it is kept green by God.” People offer flowers and throw coins to it through the 
grill of the little open court where it grows. This cross is very milagroso in sick- 
ness and according to a retablo (the picture of a miracle worked by a saint) it 
once saved a girl from drowning. At Tehuantepec there are crosses which “ap- 
peared,” they were not placed where they stand but were just found there— 
the cross in the enchanted cave of La Cantera, and the cross of La Pasién on the 
hill above San Blas. This San Blas cross is mi/agroso, miracle-working, as is the 
cross in the cave above Liesa, La Pasién de Santa Maria. When sick a person - 
might make a promesa to take up candles and flowers, then he would get well. 
On a peak above the ruins at Santo Domingo Alvarrados stands a cross which 
people also visit with a candle to pray for convalescence. 
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Mitla, whence she is returning from having paid her vows at the 
fiesta of San Pablo. We are to meet her again in San Baltazar. 
There she tells us that at New Year’s Eve at the three crosses of 
Calvary, which is near her house, apparitions are to be seen. 

In San Baltazar and in Matatlan several legends are current 
about the Cross of Mitla. Once a man from San Dionisio found 
a chicken at the Cross and he afterward became very rich..... 
A Mitleyeno boy returning from Matatlan arrived at the Cross, 
where he saw a little sack (¢enate), full of money. He put the 
sack into his basket and went on his way until he felt sleepy and 
lay down to sleep with the sack under his head. When he woke 
up he saw that the sack was gone and that in his basket lay a 
square stone. He took out the stone and left it there. Along 
came some people of Matatlan and saw not the stone but the 
sack of money which they took for themselves. 

Another story is about a lady who was also coming from 
Matatlan. Before reaching the Cross she saw a very tall candle 
burning at the foot of the pediment. As she approached, the 
candle grew smaller and when she reached the place it had gone 
down to nothing. So her little son said, “Let us lift up this stone 
to see what is underneath!” As they lifted the stone out came a 
very big snake. They were frightened and ran away. 

In Mitla on the west side of the monuments there once stood 
a cross (Map I), and it is said that merchants used to leave their 
goods here and return to find the money for them put down by 
the cross. Whether or not this was the site of the early market, 
it is probable that the cross was erected to divert attention from 
the ruins as a shrine.4 This was usually an effective device, but 
in this case it failed, for the cross has been removed and the 
subterraneo de muerto, the underground place of death, is still vis- 
ited as a shrine by pilgrims, on New Year’s Eve and on October 
8, the day of the Virgen de Fuquila, who come to Mitla as to “‘the 
middle of the world,” to offer flowers, to burn a candle, and to 
make their pedimentos, their prayer-images. Formerly, before it 

4 The Lacandones consider their ruins to be shrines of the gods and make 


pilgrimages (Tozzer 1:165); so do the Pueblos of our Southwest, and probably 
many other peoples. 
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_was prohibited by the federal department, the candles were 
placed on a bowlder in the northern arm of the underground cruci- 
form structure, the crucero, or at the ends of the east and west 
arms. According to Angélica, people used to write out the story 
of recent events in the family and place the paper around the’ 
candle, as a message to the dead. One New Year’s Eve, I found 
a group of about twenty pilgrims outside the crucero in talk with 
the custodian, who was telling them not to burn candles, only to” 
deposit their flowers. 

The columna de muerto, column of death, one of the round 
columns which distinguish the ancient architecture of Mitla, 
stands near the center of the crucero. To this column, it is be- 
lieved in town, the victim was bound for sacrifice,’ but the col- 
umn probably gets its name from the belief that it serves as an 
indicator for death. Embrace the column and if your fingers 
meet, your death is imminent. If your fingers do not meet, meas- 
ure the gap by your fingers and thumb held erect, each finger 
scoring a year. By this measure Eligio was to live for seventeen 
years. Eligio seemed inclined to credit the prognostication. He 
had a story of a woman visitor whose fingers met around the 
column, and whose son returned to Mitla the year following and 
related that his mother had died soon after she reached home. 

The tradition about the column of death is passing, under the 
showmanship of the guardians of the monuments, from pilgrim 
lore into tourist lore. I have seen little groups of pilgrims at the 
fiesta of San Pablo, valley people, not Serranos, take their arm 


5 Burgoa reports that the heart of the sacrificed was cut out with a knife of 
flint and carried to the chief priest, who put it to the mouth of the idol. “The 
body they threw into the sepulcher of the blessed as they called it” (Leén, 
p. 13). This may be the earliest record of the underground chamber of death. 
At any rate, here is a pretty clear indication that the sacrificed were supposed to 
join the gods, to become gods, which I have no doubt was the Aztec point of view. 
If the heart was considered to be the life or soul, presenting it to the god was a 
gesture of uniting the sacrificed one with the god, not, as the Spaniards supposed, 
a flesh offering. (Note Aztec column of sacrifice. Sahagun, p. 152.) 

In the Mitla sepulcher were buried captains killed in war; and persons who 
felt themselves incurably sick would ask to be immured in this chamber (cf. 
Burgoa, cited by Joyce, p. 101, for further evidence that the chamber of death 
was thought of as a direct passage to the gods). 
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measures with jokes and laughter much as the Blarney stone is 
kissed by the tourist. 

Other legends about the monuments are taken more seriously 
by Mitleyenos, even by the sophisticated. The great stone blocks 
of the ancient monuments were easily transported from the 
quarry, for they were as light as straw, as husks.6 The builders 
were beings of an earlier creation than mankind, and when the 
sun and moon emerged to give light to the world the early beings 
went down into the ground and became stone—all but their 
cook, Old Woman Giber, who did not have time enough to with- 
draw and so became a surface bowlder, and Montezuma, who had 
tunneled a way for himself to Mexico. 

But Montezuma ts thought to return to his palace (Z., yei, 
probably from S., rey, king) for petitioners have met him there 
New Year’s Eve, to their gratification, and the dancers who have 
been seen in the ancient court are Montezuma and his retainers. 

On New Year’s Eve, besides the ghostly dance, the danza de 
Moctezuma, anyone with luck may see in the court of the palace 
a little cock which shines like gold. If it is caught and locked up 
in one’s trunk it turns within three days into pieces of gold.” In 
_ the following versions of the tale which is a warrant for this be- 
lief, the New Year’s Eve petitioner or pilgrim meets a cafrin or an 
Indian or Montezuma himself who tells him to take candles to 
the church and to bring copal, bread, chocolate, and a turkey to 
the Palace, in return for which the pilgrim will be given a little 
sack, which after a proper interval he will find full of gold.® I 

6 We may take this as a kind of primitive version of the fact that the presence 
«f trachyte enabled the early builders to make use of large masses of stone 
oyce, p. 183). Actually, it is merely a variant of the widely held theory of the 


Golden Age when corn grew overnight or Adam and Eve were not yet to labor 
in the sweat of their brow. 


7In connection with the ruins of Monte Alban a similar tale has been given 
new life. “It is related,” writes Caso, ‘“‘that one night, when I was in the central 
plaza of Monte Alban, a well of crystal water opened up at the foot of one of the 
monuments, and in the middle of it floated a red gourd inside of which was a 
gilded fish..... I caught the fish, who then informed me of the location of the 
treasure in tomb 7” (Caso 2:496). 

Cf. a Mayan story about Chichen Itza (Redfield and Villa, p. 335). 

® Cf. the Aztec belief about meeting a god-sent apparition who gives you 
something presaging good fortune or bad (Sahagdn, Book V, chap. iii). 
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will give the stories just as they were told me in Spanish or trans- 


lated from Zapoteco into Spanish, for the form is charming and 
the details descriptive of folk ritual. 


Fué el sefior a pedir a las Ruinas, the sefior went to the ruins to ask 
(for what he wanted). He went to ask for wealth, and he arrived at the 
hour they were dancing the Montezumas. E/ sefor rey, Sir King, said 
to him, “What do you want?”’— “For you to do me the favor to give me 
what I come to ask for.””—“‘What do you want? I have three kinds of 
money; do you want the white, the yellow, or the black?”"—"I want the 
white.” —“Pues si, well, the white is San Pablo’ s, the yellow is mine, 
and the black is de otra gente, la compania (i.e., the devil, e/ demonio).”” 
Said the sefor, “TI have a present for you. I might go and bring it to you 
now.”—“‘No,” said Sir King, “‘for they are dancing the Montezumas. 
You may come at one in the morning, then the fiesta will be over.” 

Then the se#or went to where he was staying and went to sleep. It 
was four in the morning when he woke up. He got his turkey cock, and 
his candle of beeswax, and his little magueys, and his little corn ears, 
and his copal, and he reached the ruins but he did not find anybody 
there. ‘‘Ai, Sefior San Pablo, why don’t I find anybody?” Then a boy 
behind him clapped his hands, and the sefor looked behind. The 
boy said, “Listen, whom are you looking for?”—“‘I am looking for the 
king because I am bringing him a present.”—“‘Wait! I will tell him.” 
The boy knocked on the door and Sir King came out. “Come in!” he 
said. ‘‘Now you will get your money, but you are to have a big box 
made for it. And tomorrow when you reach your house incense it 
with copal, and please do not open the box for five days.” 

_ When the se%iora went to open the box, there it was full of money 

and in the middle of it was a snake. Said the sefora, ““Why 1s this ani- 
mal here?”—‘‘Hija, daughter, do not be afraid!” said her husband. 
“This is the duevo, the owner of our money.’’ And the sef#or went to 
tell Sir King that the money had a snake in it. “Be satisfied with what 
I gave you,” said Sir King, “‘for my other sons I have not thus endowed. 
I teach my sons to work. I have wealth of gold and silver, but I do not 
give it to my sons, because money is like water, in a moment itis gone, 
whereas work never ends. Only the crown which I have is pure gold, : 
for I am seated in my house in the district of Mitla, in Yux.? (Th. 


9 A slight suggestion here that the fortified summit has been thought of as 
place of burial. There is no tradition whatsoever of the use of Yux in war. FP. 
then there are no traditions of war, only of the lack of it. Once I referred to w .- 
fare between the Zapotec and the Aztec. “The Zapoteca and the Azteca ne... 
fought, they were as brothers.” 

_ Yux cannot be etymologized, but yz’ means house, and the two words m.., 
be identical, yux referring to the building, the houses, standing on the summit. 
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| Spanish king is in Chuwapa;?° but he is wholly Mexican. The destiny 


he asked for his sons is to write, that is the way they support themselves, 


they do not work.) Be content with the money I gave you, because 
my sons do nothing but hard work (trabajo doble).” —"Sté bueno, all 
right,” said the seior, “many thanks for the wealth you have given me!’ 


—“All right, boy, only do not fail to come here every year! And plant 
magueys, and I will send and look after them.”-—‘“‘Many thanks, papa- 
cito, little father!’—“Yes, son, I have cherished you more than my 
other sons.” —“‘Bueno, papacito! Adios, | am going.” 


There was a poor man who had only one little burro. It was és kos, 
New Year. His wife said, “Let us go and ask Montezuma for money!” 
They reached the Palace about eight at night. Montezuma was there. 
“Excuse me for troubling you, Patrén! I would like you to give me a 
little money, to work with.”—‘“Yes,” said Dat Montezuma, Father 
Montezuma. ‘‘Go to the church and see the patrén (San Pablo), then 
return, and you will get some money.”” When the poor man returned, 
Montezuma gave him a little corn and some beans and told him to 
keep them in a trunk for three days. 

Then the poor man went to his pueblo, he was of another pueblo (otra 
gente). After three days he opened the trunk, and it was full of money. 
He went into the country and began to sow—corn, beans, wheat, alfalfa, 
everything. His harvest was large. He bought some goats and made a 
corral. He made a house, a sa/a, an adobe chamber. In it were many 
sacks of corn and beans. 

At the end of the year he said to his wife, “I am going to see e/ patrén 
Montezuma again, to ask for a cat, for the mice are eating the corn and 
beans.” (He also had sacks of wheat.) At the New Year he went to the 
Palace at eight at night. There were the King Montezuma and two 
lines of dancers, very pretty, ready to begin the dance, and between 
them the two Malinches. He greeted the patrén. “Excuse me for 
troubling you!””—“How are you with your harvest?”—“T am very well 
off.” —‘That’s good. So you lack nothing?”—“Yes, I need a cat. The 
mice are eating the wheat and corn.” —“‘Well, I have a cat. Go and see 
your patrén, San Pablo, because he is my brother, San Pablo. Return, 
and you will get your cat to carry away.” When the man returned the 
dance was finished. ‘‘At last, Patrén, give me the cat!” “Como no, 
certainly,” said Montezuma, and he opened a room and there in the 
corner was a big snake asleep. Montezuma got a big plate and into it 
he put the snake. (The plate was for the snake to eat from.) “Give 
him breakfast, dinner, and supper!” said Montezuma. “He is quite 
tame, he won’t do anything.” The man carried the snake in the plate 
in his arms, and when he got home he put them on top of a burden 


1 “Bive days of road” to the north. 
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basket. He said nothing to his wife. “She may be afraid. I will not 4 
tell her. Better for me to feed it.”” He made a lard soup for his “cat,” 4 
and before he ate himself he carried the cup in to the “cat.” During 4 
the night the “‘cat’’ killed many mice and ate them. After six months 
it had killed almost all the mice. 

One day the man mounted his horse and went out to his field to sow. 
He tied his horse to a big willow and lay down under the tree and slept. 
He had forgotten to give breakfast to his “cat.” It was two o’clock, 
and the “‘cat’”’ began to cry hard. Said his wife, ‘A snake is crying 
among the sacks. How shall we kill it?” She told her servant to get a 
jar of boiling water. They threw it on the snake as it cried. It became 
quiet, it died. At the dinner hour the man woke up and ran his horse 
back to his house. He went in to see his “‘cat’’ and found it dead. “‘Who 
knows what kind of a snake was crying in there!”’ said his wife. ““We 
threw boiling water on it.”—“It was my ‘cat,’ ” he said. “Why didn’t 
you tell me!” said his wife. The next day when he went to his piece of 
land, his alfalfa was dried up, his milpa was frostkilled, and in the morn- 
ing his horse died. He sold his goats and his cattle and his land, only 
his house was left. 

At New Year he went to see his patrén. Montezuma was very angry. — 
“Look at my ‘cat’! he said. “It is getting well, but it was very sick,  : 
very thin. I am not going to give you anything more. No tiene paciencia 


para tenir algo, you are lacking in persistence. Now begone to your. . 


house! I will not give you anything. No tiene paciencia!”” The man 
went back to his house. He sold his house. He had only his burro left, 
and he began again to go on his trips. 


At the New Year of 1908 there came from Santa Marfa Azompa, to _ 
ask God for a living, a potter who was very poor. About seven at night 
he went to the Ruins to put down some candles where stands the column 
of death. As he came out from the Ruins he met a cafrin, a city man. The 
catrin said to him, “What are you doing, boy? Why have you come 
here at this hour?”—“Sevior,” answered the potter, “I am very poor 
and I come here to ask for a living.” The cairin said, “Muy bueno, very 
well, go to visit the church and ask permission from God! After that 
come here and wait!’ So the potter went to the church to put down 
candles. When he returned the catrin was waiting for him. “Se#or, I 
went.” The catrin said, ““Take this basket! When you arrive in your 
house, keep it in a trunk! With this you will have something for your 
work.”—‘‘Bueno!”’ said the potter and he took leave of the catrin and 
went at once to his pueblo. As he had no trunk to keep the basket in, 
he looked for a large jar. After three days, when he opened the jar, he 
saw it was full of pesos. Then he undertook a lot of things. He bought 
ox teams, fertile land (tierras de humedad), built himself good houses, 
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and acquired a train of fifty burros which made the journey to Tapa- 


chula and throughout the region of the Isthmus. Thence they carried 
loads of [fresh] fish and dried fish. 

The storerooms the man had were full of different kinds of goods, but 
unfortunately the rats made holes in the sacks, and much was lost. The 
potter thought to go again to the Ruins. On arriving he met the catrin 
and said, “Se#or, I have come to you to give me a cat because there are 
many rats in the house and they have caused me a large loss.” The 
catrin answered, “Very well, boy. You will get a cat in a moment.” 
He gave him a basket with its mouth tightly sewn up and said, “You 
must take a great deal of care of the cat and not let it go without eat- 
ing.”’-—““Very well!’ said the potter and took his leave. When he 
arrived in his house he placed the basket in the storeroom and every 
morning and every afternoon he served food to the cat. At the end of 
the year the potter went to a fiesta and he did not remember to warn 
his wife to feed the cat. He had never told his wife that the cat was 
there. After four days about noon time the cat began to cry from hun- 
ger. When the wife heard the noise, she was frightened and went to 
tell her neighbor of what was happening in her house. The neighbor 
said, “Throw some gourdfuls of water into the storeroom and you 
will see that the demon will depart.” The woman did what the neigh- 
bor said and threw water into different places in the storeroom. In a 
little while she heard no more noise. When the potter returned, his 
wife told him what had happened. The potter said, “What a bad thing 
you have done! Why didn’t you give food to our cat?” While he was 
talking the potter perceived that he was at the Ruins and in front of the 
catrin who said to him, “Where is the cat?”—‘‘Se#or,” answered the 
potter, “the cat is in our house.” Said the catrin, “You are deceiving me, 
accursed fellow (Aomébre perdido), what did you do to my cat? Come, I 
will show you!” They entered the sudterréneo of the Column where the 
potter saw a serpent which was very long and thin. “You see!” said 
the catrin. “This is the way you rewarded the animal that went to 
your house to render service. And now you add to your shamelessness 
(chingado). You may send me at once all my share in your interests.” 
Without saying a word the potter left and the same instant he perceived 
that he was again in his house. He thought he had been dreaming. The 
next day when he awoke he saw that the trunks contained not a single 
centavo. In the storeroom there were no packs of any kind. The corn 
stacks had turned to dust. The oxen and burros began to die. The man 
sold his lands and his houses. Again he was destitute, with neither 
shirt nor trousers [to his name]. He was in this sad state when he came 
to Mitla again and told his story to my uncle.™ 

™ This story, unlike the others, was told directly in Spanish, and it is obvi- 


ously a hispanicized or modernized version. Montezuma has become a city man 
and only the rite of burning a candle is mentioned. 
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Among the Zapotec, as among other Indians, during the early 
centuries of Catholicism, as well as in pre-Conquest times,” 
caves were places of cult » particularly caves with springs or pools. 
Idolos were kept in caves and in them offerings were made and 
copal was burned. The ritual cawe Gillow describes at San Pablo 
Xaganisa in the parish of Caxonos is typical. In it is a spring 
which irrigates the town. The cura reported finding an idol, the 
feathers of a turkey sacrifice, and a censer. Only ten years ago 
ecclesiastical circles were stirred by what was happening in the 
cave at San Pedro Quiaténi. An “ambitious” sacristan an- 
nounced that God and San Pedro had appeared in the cave high 
up in the cliffside, and that he was going to hold mass in the 
cave. The cura, of course, withheld his consent, but the people 
began to bring offerings to the foot of the cliff. The priest ap- 
pealed to the authorities in Oaxaca. Parties were formed and 
blood was shed. 

There are enchanted caves at San Baltazar, in which turkeys 
are still sacrificed."4 From one a sudbterrdéneo is said to lead to the 
Cerro de Veinte Puntos, the Mountain of Twenty Peaks. The 
notion of subterranean passages leading out to far distances is 
characteristic of cave lore. I heard of such a passage at Cuilapam 
leading to Monte Alban, of another at Zaachila which leads from 
the cave to Mitla, and at Mitla there are traditions of subter- 
ranean passages from the Palace to the Cross and, still farther, to 
the City of Mexico! 

There is an enchanted cave at Santa Catarina, /a cueva negra, 
the black cave “which looks black at a distance, but inside is 
white.” Pilgrims to the fiesta of Carnestolenda visit this cave to 
ask for wealth. 

Tehuantepec has its cueva encantada, on the farther side of La 


2 Joyce, p. 58; Brinton, pp. 48-49. 

3 Starr 3:vili, 157. In the sacred cave at Quijevijolo the cura found an im- 
mense quantity of clay censers, a great mass of copal in balls, many stone knives 
to behead the animals and birds of the sacrifices, many mantles, and two clay 
idols of “horrible and frightful figure” (Burgoa, 1:97). 

14 In these cave rituals I surmise that a ground altar is made like that made 
in curing for “‘fright.” If ancient images are used today in the caves they are 
undoubtedly called saints. _ 
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Cantera, the hill across the river, above the barrio of Liesa, a 
cave which people will not visit because, if they go, they never 
come back; se guedan, they stay there. 

Mitla is possessed of several caves which have or had ritual or 
supernatural associations—Devil’s Cave, cueva de Diablo (Z., 
biliyar benjab) at the head of the valley (Map 1), caves in the 
canyon of the RioGrande, and two or three caves nearer the town 
in the base of the northern mesa or mountain range, dan ro‘, big 
mountain, the mountain which “does not shake during earth- 
quake.” In this range but to the northwest are Lightning’s Cave, 
cueva de Rayo (Z., biliyaér gusi’) (Schmieder, Map 4), Skeleton 
Cave, diliydr calaver, Gido’le‘ Cave, biliyar gidé’le’. Near the 
Cross is a cave called Jiliydr koB, new cave; also a spring, in 
which on Thursday and Saturday there is no water. 

Devil’s Cave is well up the slope where the rock wall begins. 
The trail to it is rough and overgrown, and the opening entirely 
hidden from below by vegetation. The large opening faces the 
west and the rays of the setting sun penetrate several feet into 
the cave. At the back there is a pool of water. Near the pool we 
dug up, a few inches below the surface, five miniature clay ves- 
sels. Almost the entire floor of the cave had been dug over, for 
it is well known in town that these tiny vessels, which are re- 
ferred to as toys or “buttons,” are to be found here, and in recent 
years the young fellows have been digging them up to sell to 
tourists. ‘““By those having luck bells of gold may be found in 
this cave.” 

Below the cave the rather steep descent is well strewn with 
potsherds, among them a large quantity of the feet of copal 
censers of red clay, the type of censer now in use in Mitla. On 
one little flat I counted fifteen. These potsherds are not much 
weathered and it is to be inferred that up to fifty years ago, per- 
haps less, ritual was performed in the cave. The miniature ves- 
sels date back, of course, to pre-Conquest days. Miniature ves- 
sels of a larger and more plate-like form have been found at 
Zaachila. There is a large collection so labeled in the State Mu- 
seum in Oaxaca, and from Monticulo B at Monte Alban, a tem- 
ple mound on top of the great pyramid on the north side, a 
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hundred or more miniature plates have been taken out, both 
from within the mound and from the outside as if deposited 
originally on the steps. Their curves vary slightly from those of 
the plate miniatures of the Mitla region.’ 

Fragments of the Mitla type of plate, likewise the fee of 
censers, we found in the chief cave in the northern side of the 
Mitla valley, about a mile east of the monuments, a locality con- 
sidered by the townspeople to be the original site of Mitla. This 
place is more of an overhanging rock than a cave. It, too, is 
orientated toward the west. On the rock canopy there is some 
red paint. Near by is a spring. 

Before visiting Devil’s Cave you should ask permission of Sus 
Giber, Montezuma’s cook, the old stone woman (Map 1). If 
you go to ask for money, Sus Giber will accompany you. You 
may well need her, for, as you enter the cave, large serpents will 
coil themselves around you; a black bull will appear for you to 
fight. The Devil himself, Ben Jiab (gente diavolo), will appear on 
a horse and, taking you up behind him, will ride you to the 
Mountain of Twenty Peaks, and return to the cave, within an 
hour. On your return you are given sacks of gold to take home 
and put away in trunks and boxes in each of which will abide a 
serpent with a “rose” on its head. You must continue to live 
poorly, spending little on food or clothes. 

Lucky ones who visit the stone woman’s or Devil’s Cave of a 
Wednesday night will see the market that is held there. Proof of 
the market is found in the following story: 


Two Miguelenos arrived at night at the Rio Grande, and there 
they slept. When they woke up one boy saw that the other had gone 


15 Miniatures of the foot-shaped vessel called at Mitla derg” have also been 
found in Monticulo B and identified as a tiger’s foot. In the folk tale of Light- 
ning and the two orphans (see p. 330) Rain, Hail, and Wind were kept in derg”. 
My guess is that these vessels were offered to Lightning, perhaps in miniature, 
and that the temple in Monticulo B is a temple of Lightning. The arroyo west of 
the church of San Pablo at Mitla is called Berg’, possibly indicating that derg” 
were offered here or that the temple under the church was also Lightning’s 
temple. 

The power of preternaturally rapid flight was attributed to the early 
shamans by Father José de Acosta (Brinton, p. 17). It is one of the powers of 
Pueblo shamans. 
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into a store in a nice house. He said to him, “Hurry up and let us go!” 
The other boy said, “Wait until I finish buying and then we’ll go. 
Look! Why don’t you buy a suit of clothes and whatever they offer 
you?” But the other boy was afraid, he remembered it was an en- 
chanted place and he did not dare buy anything. They fell asleep 
again and when they woke up they saw there was no store there, only 
the hillside. Now the boy who bought the goods 1s rich, and the boy 
who bought nothing is poor.?7 


Lightning’s cave was visited up to about fifty years ago to ask 
Lightning for rain and for crops. People carried candles and 
copal. When they stopped visiting this cave, the fields grew 
parched and the crops failed. 

Wind (S., aigre, always pronounced aire, Z., bihdon) 1s asso- 
ciated with Gidd’le‘ Cave. Skeleton Cave is said to have an im- 
print of a hand*® on its wall, and Miguel Mendez associates the 
cave with General Lamitra, whoever he may be. The cave is 
near Laguna Calaver, Skeleton Lake, the largest pool or lake in 
the territory of Mitla. Was it a sacrificial lake? Was Skeleton 
Cave a place of entombment? 

Skeleton Lake is a day’s journey from the town; near by and 
lending itself to a more persistent cult, was the Lake of White 
Water (S., Laguna de agua blanca; Z., gu'ch nis siet) (Map 1). A 
celebration was held here at New Year, with dancing and drink- 
ing. From Yalalag a townsman was sent for to give the blessing. 
(For this reason the Yalaltecos still call Mitleyenos compadres.) 
But one year the owner of the spring that fed the pool did not 
send to Yalalag; it was an unnecessary expense, he said. The 


1” This story has the earmarks of a typical Indian vision, such as is experi- 
enced, for example, by the Apache (Opler). 


8 Five handprints in red are said to be on the walls of /a cueva pintada, the 
painted cave, of San Lorenzo. It is said that if you venture far enough into this 
cave and have luck you will find Montezuma’s crown. 

An Aztec sacrificial captive dipped his hands in paint, red, black, or blue 
paint, and left impressions on the lintels and posts of the houses of his master 
and his master’s relatives (Sahagin, p. 128). I suggest that these imprints were 
to render permanent the relationship between master and slave or captor and 
captive. The captive would continue after death to “work” for his captor, just 
as the scalp of Pueblo or Papago (Underhill) is kept in kiva or house to work for 
rain or other blessings. 
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next year the pool dried up.’ We recall the other version of the 
drying-up of the pool, after the shepherds killed its serpent 
patron. 

Where the pool used to be there are still two springs, from 
which people draw drinking water and water to bathe with along- 
side. Willows have been planted around each spring, and to one 
tree a small cross of palm is affixed.” Formerly, about forty 
years ago, on March 31, the day of Santa Teresa, the cura blessed 
the pool. People put down candles, copal, and flowers at the edge 
of the water, praying for water in their wells and fields. So per- 
haps it was Santa Teresa and not the shepherds who “killed” the 
Horned Water Serpent. 

The river, which has also been reputed to be a haunt of the 
Horned Water Serpent, was also visited with offerings on the 
day of Santa Teresa. 


A number of ritual practices have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with shrines, with the ceremonial calendar, and in our ac- 
count of the supernaturals—prayer by formula spoken or 
chanted, by gesture, or by prayer-image; orientation in prayer; 
the use of images or holy pictures; offerings of candles and copal, 
of flowers, of food, of turkeys or chickens or their blood, of 
liquor, and of cigarettes; use of holy water; making a smudge or 
smoke of purification or exorcism; vows and pilgrimages; pro- 
cession or dance, to music; feasting; impersonation or dramatiza- 
tion. On arising, a prayer formula may be addressed to the sun 


79 Pomposo Quero owned a spring in this neighborhood. He refused to let 
people draw water or water their animals from it, or to let his neighbor, Tio 
Matio, irrigate with its water. So Matio made a promesa and went to Juquila 
Grande, bringing back a Jar of water which he placed in a hole. Soon a spring 
started up for him, and the spring of Pomposo went dry. Pomposo was once 
president and he owns the only stone house in town, which he built in the Center 
on removing from the barrio of San Pablo. 


2% A cross is quite commonly placed near a roadside spring. I noted one at 
FE] Choro above Santo Domingo, another on the trail down to San Lorenzo, 
above a pool in the stream. At one of the wells of San Baltazar a saint’s picture 
is enshrined in a niche of the wall. 
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or a prayer gesture made toward the altar. The sign of the cross 
is made over food, medicines, and the corn kernels or egg used in 
divination, over an infant or child at baptism or confirmation, 
over a wedded pair, a sick person, a corpse, and over one’s self on 
approaching or becoming aware of divinity or in any emergency 
or straits whatsoever. In like circumstances the names of the 
saints are uttered. Prayer or the words of God are said for the 
dead to facilitate their journey, in asking for a bride, on taking 
office, on thanking a host. Prayer is said in the cardinal direc- 
tions or facing the altar, and the prayer gesture of drawing in the 
spirit is made. Prayer-images are made: Whatever is desired— 
a house, oxen, bees, maguey, corn, money, a child—is made of 
clay or made with pebbles and sticks and corncob, or small 
specimens of the desired crop are used—fruit, maguey, corn, 
sage—and these are placed in or near shrines or on the altars of 
the church. Figures or pictures of the supernaturals, including 
the Cross, are used as fetiches, since the spirit dwells in them 
after they have been consecrated by holy water or by being 
pressed upon authentic fetiches. They are placed in church, on 
house altar, or in cave, above house door or roof, at crossroads or 
springs, on the dead. Candles and copal are burned in church, on 
the house altar, at graves, at shrines, on the mountains, at 
springs—wherever the spirits are present; they are burned for 
the saints, the souls and the dead, for the Mountains, for the 
Owners of the caves, for the Cross which isin stone or formed by 
a tree or scratched on the ground, and for the Stone people if they 
have not altogether deserted their images. On all ceremonial oc- 
casions the use of copal in the three-legged censer, of which every 
house is possessed, is very striking.” The censer is carried from 
the house altar to the church altar, to the Cross, to sacred caves, 
and tothe grave. The colors and sizes of candles are prescriptive, 
according to the occasion or to the spirit to whom they are 


at At San Lorenzo, the ‘‘Castilian” town, I saw no copal censers at the house 
altars. Among the Mixteca near Oaxaca censers appear to be less common than 
among the Zapotec, although it is said that on Sundays and fiestas copal is 
burned on the house altar. On the Isthmus copal is also comparatively little 
used—only in church and on the house altar at a death. 
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offered.” Flowers and leaves are used ritually even more than 
candles and copal, for they are given not only to the super- 
naturals but to guests and to all persons of distinction, as bou- 
quets or necklaces or crowns. The go-between takes flowers to 
the girl’s house when he goes to ask for her. At the wedding, 
bouquets are given to guests. Loose flowers are strewn on the 
corpse during the wake, and flowers are taken to the grave. At 
every mass fresh flowers are placed on the altars of the church. 
Flowers are kept continuously on the house altars. Garlands are 
given to wedding guests, leafy necklaces; and garlands of mari- 
gold or of hollyhock are given to the saints, at the masses. The 
thick ropes of marigold are hung in the patio of the Mayordomo 
overnight.%7 Marigold is also hung on the crucifixes or the holy 
pictures in the town hall. Laurel leaves and marigold petals are 
strewn on the church floor. All the roadside crosses are be- 
wreathed; likewise the green cross on the wall of the alcaldes’ 
chamber. The impersonators of the Apostles wear laurel wreaths 
in Holy Week, and flowers are strewn before the image of the 
Lord in the prison. Particular flowers are associated with par- 
ticular ceremonial occasions: gisa’ and gito‘ with weddings; gifo‘ 
and marigold with mayordomias; giseeds with Christmas and 
New Year; the orchid gitsérl, gilak, and gitohgol with the Days of 
the Dead. 

Seed corn dnd beans and maguey are taken to the church to be 


77 The meticulous weighing of the wax at mayordomias points to the possibly 
early use of wax as merchandise. Copal wax (? gum) is used as pay to the super- 
naturals by the Chorti (Wisdom). 

Blom suggests that there was a pre-Columbian use of wax as candles (Blom, 
p- 536). Cf. Thompson 1:105; but Thompson has since concluded that wax 
was not used for lighting. The Mayas of Honduras use black candles for ritual 
purposes and white candles for secular purposes. 


4 The Aztecs made flower ropes to hang in the temple court; and flowers 
were placed before the images of the gods. Impersonators of the gods and other 
officiators wore garlands of marigold. Lookers-on at ceremonial carried flowers 
in their hands (Sahagan, pp. 98, 104, 106, 107; Book IX, chap. iii), and flowers 
were carried in religious processions (Starr 2: Picture 18). 

In a Mexican confessionary of the early seventeenth century the padre asks: 
‘Dost thou sweep and ornament with flower garlands the places where idols 
are preserved?” (Brinton, p. 14). 
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blessed, that is, sprinkled with holy water.24 Corn and sage are 
still grown at home in vessels for the altars of Holy Week. Al- 
though whatever may once have been the meaning of this early 
or anticipatory planting, whether as prayer-image or as omen,” 
is pretty much forgotten, adornment of altar, people say, is the 
only object of the practice today. The blood of turkeys is spilled 
in caves or at the monuments in time of drought or at the New 
Year, and liquor is poured on the ground of house or yard at 
ritualistic drinking parties. Cigarettes are placed on the cross 
of the ground altar made in curing fright;?’ they are left with the 
offerings in the mountain “garden,” they are carried with candles 
and flowers by the marriage go-between, and they are distributed 
on all formal or ceremonial occasions. Bread or flour from double 
ears of corn is offered together with the turkey sacrifice;?° or 
bread in the form of domestic animals and poultry is offered at 
the New Year.”? We saw the old lady from San Baltazar making 
an offering of bread and chocolate at the Cross of Mitla, and in 
the tales pilgrims to Mitla are instructed to bring an offering of 
bread, chocolate, and turkey to Montezuma at las Ruinas. 


24In their fourth month the early Aztecs performed a seed corn ritual. In 
procession girls carried seed corn to the temple, “then they took them back home 
with them as blessed objects.” Beans and sage were placed before the goddess 
(Sahagun, p. 54). 

23 The Hopi grow beans and corn in advance of the season to watch their 


_ growth as an omen of the year’s crops. For the same reason the Mixtec sowed 


seeds, on the five nameless days of the year (Joyce, p. 95). 


26 The rite of libation or gustation was practiced by the early Aztecs. The 
first cup of pulque was poured in the four directions at the entrance of the house 
(Sahagan, p. 158). 7 

Cf, the practice of the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, pp. 128, 140). 

37 Cigarettes are offered at Tepoztlan (Redfield, 3:164). 


78Turkey or chicken sacrifice is the prevailing form of offering among the 
Mixes and the Maya of Yucatan and Guatemala (Beals 2; Redfield and Villa, 
p. 127; La Farge and Byers, pp. 177-79). 

29 “Bread fashioned into diverse figures” was offered by the Aztecs (Sahagtn, 
p- 29). 

% Fligio reports that at Lachiguirri a chicken may be buried inside the house — 


to carry off sickness; when clearing a field a chicken is buried alive in the center, 
to make the crops abundant. 
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Miniature sorti//as are given Lightning, the dead, and the spirit 
which has caused sickness." To this spirit a chicken is also sacri- 
ficed. Food of all kinds is set out for the souls. 

In the tales of Lightning and the two compadres and of 
Lightning and the little orphans the service of a miniature cup 
of atole and of a small sortil/a is mentioned or the use of one grain 
of corn or a single bean. This is the motif of the inexhaustible or 
of “much from little” which is widespread among Indian peoples 
and which is the interpretative concept for the miniature bowls 
found in Devil’s Cave and in large quantity on Monte Alban. 
It appears to be the concept back of the miniature sorti//as buried 
with the dead and offered in the cure for fright, and probably it 
enters into the concept back of the clay figurines placed in shrines 
and of the miniatures made on New Year’s Eve, although here 
figurine or miniature is a prayer-image rather than an offering— 
the worshiper is demonstrating his desires.33 All these offerings 
are made for crops, for material goods of all kinds, for rainfall, 
for cure, for health or longevity, in short for everything except- 
ing spiritual or ethical values. | 

Aspersing (Z., gukile‘ nis; S., bendicién agua) is good medicine 
for seeds and for plants which are to be used for liquor and for 
medicine, for a new house, for domestic animals, for the sick, for 
mourners, and for the dead. Holy palm may be used as an asper- 


3t In Lachiguirri the curandero is said to walk around the house speaking to 
La Tierra, the Earth, as if to a person, before he buries a live chicken. 


3a Miniature gourd cups, water-jars, etc., were offered on Mt. Malintzi by the 
Tlaxalans to their mountain rain deity (Starr 3:viii, 117). To images of their 
sacred mountains the Aztecs made miniature offerings. ““The tamales were made 
exceedingly small to fit the size of the images, which also were very small [in- 
ferably a rationalization], and they put these samales into very little plates; in 
very tiny boxes, they put a little bit of mazamorra (a sweet mush or porridge), 
and in likewise exceedingly small tecomates (cups) they poured a very small 
quantity of cacaoatl (cacao) (Sahagin, p. 134). For miniature vessels dug or 
washed up from the lake at Chapala, Jalisco, see Starr 2. Starr refers to minia- 
tures from Tillo and Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. 


33 The use of prayer-images is common among the Pueblos, generally as clay 
figurines of live stock, but miniature clay houses have been found in a Hopi shrine 
and the Hopi put down images of squash blossoms in their squash patches (Ste- 


phen, pp. 236-37). 
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gill or the water or medicine may be sprayed by mouth in the 
characteristic Indian way.34 Holy water is drunk in sickness, and 
poured into wells, springs, and rivers that their waters may not 
fail. 

An herb or copal is burned after childbirth and a smudge 1s 
made against lightning.* 

Vows to go and see a saint, i.e., to make a pilgrimage, to dance 
for the saint or to play one’s instrument, to become the saint’s 
steward for the year, all these promesas or mandas are made in 
time of sickness or trouble or to guarantee against such mis- 
fortune; also as a way of asking for good fortune, for a long life, 
for wealth. As elsewhere in the Republic, vow and pilgrimage 
are the most personal and the most vital expressions of the whole 
religious system; people go on pilgrimage who seldom go to mass. 
Once undertaken, any religious function is thought of as a pro- 
mesa which if broken will bring disaster. Near San Baltazar the 
two Gringo miners who were working a gold mine made a pro- 
mesa to providea fiesta and acemetery for the pueblo. They failed 
to keep their promise, and so, said Margarita Hernandez, within 
the year their mine failed them. In 1933 at Mitla a man died of 
typhus in the house where a mayordomia was to be celebrated; 
but the celebration could not be deferred or transferred to an- 
other house: other deaths would surely follow. Were a Mayor- 
domo to die during his year of office his son would be expected to 
fulfil the compromiso, the pledge. 

Procession to music is observed for the saints, for all dis- 
tinguished guests, for newly installed officials, for the wedded, 
for the dead. For all these there is feasting, and for the saints, 
the bridal pair, and the deceased child there is dancing. The 
saints are impersonated as the Apostles or Santo Barénes, and 
others less worthy are also impersonated—the Centurion and 
the Fudios. The dramas of the Birth and of the Crucifixion and 


34 Thus the Aztecs sprinkled ‘‘water” against earthquake (Sahagtn, Book V, 
App. xii). 
3s At Ayutla Mixe house and mourners are fumigated by burning creosote or 


the leaves of a plant. Incensing the corpse at Mitla may be a form of exorcism, 
but I incline to think it is rather in honor of the dead. 
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Resurrection are performed. The funeral of a child is a kind of 
dramatization, for the child is dressed as a Virgin or saint and the 
beginning of its career as a little angel is celebrated. 

To all this long array of rites—a merely systematic one, for 
many are practiced but sparsely and in some circles not at all— 
I think there are but four or five rites or ritual elements to be 
added: the ritual or practices of divination and of blowing and 
kissing, the ritual circuit, and ritual or favored numerals. 

All the curanderos J met could divine, either with cards or with 
corn.3 The curandero of San Blas, Tehuantepec, has a particular 
method with basket, scissors, and mirror. This Benino Cabeza or 
Tio Nino, I had heard of in Mitla; once Eligio had gone to him 
for news of a horse lost on a trading trip. Benino told Eligio that 
the horse had been stolen and in his mirror he showed the thief. 
I had lost some beads, I told Benino, and I wanted him to sacar 
la suerte de canasta, to use the lot of the basket. But Benino 
urged cards, and got out a manual of necromancy, reading me a 
paragraph about Solomon and the Queen of Sheba to divert me 
from the idea of the basket method. It was not until J made him 
laugh by describing scissors with my fingers (J had forgotten the 
Spanish word), that he gave in, “gué alegre! how amusing!” he 
chuckled, patting my knee. (There is nothing of the Indian 
about Benino, either in looks or in manners.) Into the center of 
the under side of a flat basket he sticks the points of a pair of 
scissors, he raises the basket which, by an imperceptible motion 
of his thumbs on the scissors, he makes revolve, letting it drop 
from his thumbs when, as he talks, he mentions the appropriate 


36 In the cities, where longing to know the future and belief that it is possible 
to know it also exist, casting corn is unfamiliar, but gipsies, /os Hangaros, the 
Hungarians, and espiritistas, spiritualists, are resorted to. Because I wore a 
silk kerchief around my head I was several times taken for a gipsy in the plaza 
of Oaxaca and asked to divine. One poor woman wanted me to tell her if the 
father of her little girl would come back to her (este sefior had disappeared from 
town a few months back and left her muy triste, very sad). The gipsies told 
Margarita Hernandez who once lost a rebozo on the way to Oaxaca that the Cross. 
had taken it as she passed by, because she did not believe in the Cross. 

On the Isthmus, at San Jeronimo, lives a spiritualist who is consulted by 
people from the whole region. “Tf you die and leave money hidden away, your 
family go to her and ask her where it is; or if you are killed, they ask her who 
killed you. She calls you to come; your voice only is heard. ” 
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answer. ‘‘Were the beads lost in the house or in the street?’ At 
street the basket drops. “Were they stolen or merely lost?” Lost, 
drops the basket, and so Benino, after all, does not have to show 
me the mirror trick, the clever rascal! Before each spin of the 
basket Benino mutters an invocation to “E/ Espiritu de ane 
you who know all parts of the world.” 

Eligio’s experience with Benino was quite similar: 


In Lachiguirri I lost a horse. As I wanted to know how I lost it, who 
the thieves were, I went to Tehuantepec to the barrio of San Blas. I 
told the diviner what had happened to me. He put some scissors on 
the ground and stuck a basket into the points. The basket began to 
turn and he talked to it saying, ““Thou who knowest all the directions 
(todos los puntos), all the high mountains and all the roads, I want thee 
to tell me where they took this horse. Was it by the road of Coatlan, 
by the road of Lachisila, by the road of Totolapia, by the road of Jalapa, 
by the Rio Grande, to Zapote Grande [a mountain]. .... ”? At the men- 
tion of Zapote Grande the basket sprang to one side as if to say the 
horse had gone to Zapote Grande. The diviner got a mirror and in it 
showed me the size, the shape, and the face of the thief. Then the di- 
viner said, “Your horse is not lost for good. You will find it again.’ 
Within the year my horse was back.3 


A man from San Lorenzo told us of a way to learn about a lost 
horse, on your own. You take a candle to San Antonio, light it, 
and watch which way the flame blows. This will be the direction 
in which the horse is lost. If the fame blows downward, the 
horse is lost in San Lorenzo itself; if upward, the horse is lost 
once and for all. Throughout the Republic San Antonio 1s prayed 
to by anyone who has lost something. 

My comadre Isidora divines with cards. She learned from 
Margarita of San Baltazar when Margarita was living at Mitla. 
So one day I ask Isidora to divine for me. I have to cut the 
cards, laying the two halves at right angles and then with my 
knuckles I have to rap on the pack thrice and say: “I want thee 
to tell me everything I want to know.” Isidora lays out the 
cards in four rows, ten to a row, drawing from under the pack 
and starting her lines from her right. To my questions the cards 
answer: “Yes, your children are well now, but there is coming a 


366 Benino’s mirror and scissors methods are in vogue today in Spanish villages. 
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sickness they will write you about’’—the two of clubs (news) is 
near the five of swords (bed, sickness). Again I cut and make my 
request. “Yes, you are to get married’’—the /aso de amor, which 
is the three of clubs, is near the horseman of clubs; that means a 
youth; an older man would be represented by the king..... 
“You are to live long, because the ace of swords [death] is a long 
way from yourself, the knave of gold..... You will make 
money, the money cards, ace, three, five, and seven of gold, are 
near your house, the ace of cups.” Fortune-telling with cards is 
not a concern for the saints, and Isidora has paid no attention to 
her altar. 

In general the method of casting corn,3? ¢irar mais or cuentar, 
is to shell out a number of grains from an ear of corn and cast 
them on to a mat, divining from the figures or positions the 
grains make or take, or, when the grains are blackened on one 
side, from the whites or blacks that fall uppermost. In the gen- 
eral scheme there are many minor deviations of some interest. 
José Hernandez of Matatlan shells out four grains of white corn, 
blackening one side of each with soot from the bottom of a cook 
pot collected into a piece of corn husk. He throws the grains 
onto the serape he has spread out, throwing four times to answer 
my question—was I to marry again? Yes, said the corn, and it 
would be a good marriage. “How does the corn show this?” 
“Because the grains turn up mostly black.” I tell Eligio to put a 
question and he asks if he has any enemies?—None; again be- 
cause the grains turn up black. This time old José has thrown 
six times. José had been out on a case when we called, and as 
they were preparing the semazcal for the patient who was suffer- 
ing from earache the fire sparked out—a sign of visitors, said 
José, and just then his wife arrived to tell him we were calling at 
his house. He believed the fire could divine? and as he believed 

37 Among the Aztecs there were “those who predict the future with grains of 


corn” (Sahagin, p. 27), which were cast on a mat. The grains were white with 
one side painted black (Nuttall, p. 66). 


38 Father Nicol4s de Leén warns father-confessors that when Aztec penitents 
“speak of what the Fire said and how the Fire wept, expressions which we are 
apt to pass by as unintelligible, we must lay our hands on them for reprehen- 
sion” (Brinton, p. 51). 


vers 1 at ae 
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in the fire, just so, he said, he believed in the corn. And | think 


he did. 

José Martinez of San Miguel was far less convincing, for one. 
thing because he talks continuously to his wife about the mean- 
ing of his casts, quite obviously in order to inspire credulity. He 
shells fourteen grains from an ear of yellow corn, using a bit of 
charcoal to blacken one side or rather the notch in the grain. He 
places the grains on the mat, black side up, and over them makes 
the sign of the cross, with the usual phrase, “In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” Then, looking toward his 
altar, he crosses himself. He gathers the grains into his left hand, 
breathes out on them, and mumbles a prayer—I catch references 
to La Trinidad, San Pablo de Mitla, San Antonio. Now José 
transfers the grains to his right hand, shaking them and then 
casting. Yes, my children are all well—several casts make this 
clear. This time Eligio has an enemy—because he is with esta 
senora. He should be very careful. Eligio learns later from an- 
other townsman who listened in that José was under the im- 
pression that he, Eligio, was my zovio, and the enemy referred to 
was a supposititious husband. 

In San Baltazar Rosa Hernandez shells out twenty-two grains, 
from the double ear she happened to husk, much to her gratifica- 
tion. Half the grains she places in my right hand and half in my 
left, making the sign of the cross over each hand. She directs me 
to cast each handful into a small bowl which she places on her 
altar. She makes the sign of the cross on the rim of the bowl and 
then waves it around all the pictures of the saints on the altar. 
From the pictures she motions toward the bowl with both hands 
—the same drawing-in motion I saw her making at the Cross, 
from the four directions. Removing the bowl from the altar and 
placing it on the mat, she repeats the drawing-in motions—from 
the altar, from the north side, from the west. Now she covers the 
bowl with another bowl and shakes the grains up and down, three 
times. She uncovers the bowl and studies the grains intently. 
She pours all the grains into my right hand and bids me make 
the cast onto the mat. After I have cast several times, I am told 
that my mother and one son are thinking of me, that I am going 
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home soon, that I am to live a long time. As for Eligio, poor 
fellow, he has enemies this time, too, and his wife is grieving 
about him. The whole ritual has been repeated for him, and 
fresh grains shelled, sixteen. 

I think the number of grains is usually haphazard, except in 
the divination by Maria Garcia of Mitla, the mode of which she 
has learned among the Mixteca.39 Maria has to have exactly 
fourteen grains to compose her divinatory picture (see I in dia- 
gram). The grains are from an ear of black corn, and she groups 
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them with precision on a very small mat in front.4° She carries 
the single grain at M to the group at 4 along the curve indicated, 
and the grain at N to the group at B. The four now at B she 
carries to C, and the four at 4, to D. From the group at C she 
picks up one grain, placing it near C, and to it she adds one grain 
from the group D, leaving II in diagram. She holds her mouth 
down near D and blows on the grains to make them scatter. I ask 
some of my stereotyped questions: “Are my children well? Shall 
I remarry? Is my married daughter going to leave her husband?” 


39 But from a “Spaniard,” she said. 


4° The Quiché of Guatemala group seeds and crystals, in groups of three for 
divination (La Farge and Byers, p. 154). The Maya of Yucatan group corn 
kernels in piles of four (Redfield and Villa, p. 170). The Lacandones make two 
casts, nine corn kernels in each (Tozzer 1: 164). 
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For each question she rearranges the grains and blows, and she 
asks a few questions herself: How many children have I? How 
long widowed? Has my daughter children? The corn tells her 
that two sons are sad, thinking of me; the third is selfish and 
disobedient. They are going to abandon something important; 
I should go back to look after my affairs. I have a lover the 
children do not like. I better not marry him, the family life 
would be unhappy. I get angry quickly. .... I shall live long. 


_,... My daughter’s husband has other loves and charges her 


with having lovers, a calumny. But he is watching her, unless 
she have lovers he cannot divorce. Their life is a continuous 
quarrel. Presenting imaginary situations to a soothsayer is not 
a bad way, I begin to think, of learning about the conventional 
social attitudes. 

But even more revealing are the actual situations I hear of at 
Agustina’s as I listen to her divinations for some pilgrims to 
Mitla during the fiesta of San Pablo. The first client, from San 
José Pobresa, is a young woman carrying a baby. She is a widow 
and cannot take care of her cows properly. Somebody is stealing 
from her herd. What shall she do to check the robber? She is to 
offer two candles, one in the Calvary, this against her enemy, the 
cattle thief, and one at the cross in the churchyard, to the souls, 
and on October 8, the fiesta of the Virgin of Juquila, she is to visit 
Agustina again. Meanwhile Agustina herself will pray to the 
souls, pray that the robber turn to robbing the rich instead of 
poor widows*—play Robin Hood! 

Agustina’s grains of yellow corn are already prepared; she 
pours them out from a tin box, about a hundred dry grains. She 
gathers them into her right hand and then with her mouth close 
she blows on them from her throat, blowing from wrist to finger 
tips, from side of palm to thumb and then in circuit, anti-sun- 
wise, starting at the wrist, and she concludes with an even more 
violent expulsion of breath from the wrist into the center of the 

4t This is a moderate request in comparison with that made to the souls in the 
Quiché prayer we have referred to: “So order it that when his enemies go forth 
from their houses, they may meet sickness; order it, that wherever they go, they 


may meet troubles; do your offices of injury to them, wheresoever they are met; 
do this that I pray, O holy souls” (Brinton, p. 60). 
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palm.# Now she passes the grains from hand to hand, about 
eight times, praying over them, cupping them in her right hand 
(Pl. XX XVII). Now with all the grains in her right hand she 
prays again and blows again. She moves her hand forward and 
back and then casts the grains onto the mat. She studies the po- 
sition of the grains, prays again,* then tells “what the corn is 
saying.” | | 
42 To Eligio Agustina appears in this breath rite to be making the sign of the 
cross; but if so she has reversed the first motion and she does not blow from the 
lips, as does Eligio, but from the throat. No, this is not the Catholic rite, but the 
more ancient rite of blowing which so offended the friars (Burgoa, 2:2:326). 


The Tarahumara shaman blows (Bennett and Zingg, p. 260), and blowing is 
a common practice in Pueblo and Papago (Underhill) curing ritual. 


43 These are the prayers. Numbers 1 and 3 proved unintelligible to Eligio as 
well as to me. 
I 
WHILE PASSING GRAINS FROM HAND TO HAND 
Excessa por excessor 
Le toca por grande y major 
Sola a solan 
Nota el mismo pisio 
Entendiamento al as 
Agua rosillo del mar 
Retemblansa por la paz 
Toca trebol nacimiento 
Estrella del cielo 
Alumbra en todo lugar 
Agua rosillo del mar 
Ocultativo para siempre 
Toca Pedro a Pablo 
Adonde ’sta San Miguel que planta. 
2 


WHILE HOLDING GRAINS BEFORE CASTING 
Eres mais, eres sabiduria 
Explica me hoy en este dia 
Para poder explicar. 

Eres planeta de flor 
Eres la rueda de la fortuna 
A llegar en la mata 
Les convenca al instante. 
3 

AFTER CASTING 
Una mata esta la rama 
Distingue como la verdad 

Llegando en grande romeria 
Y se llega por magistar, 
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Acustina Divintinc wirh Corn 


She is blowing on the corn and, after throwing it, observing the cast 


PLATE XXXVIII 


SERRANOS FROM SAN MIGUEL DEL VALLE 
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After the widow leaves us, in comes a family of father and 


= % mother with baby and little boy, also from San José. What sick- 


ness afflicts his wife? asks the man who is spokesman through- 
out. (All these San José visitors, by the way, talk to Agustina in 
Spanish, which is a more intelligible medium for them than their 
diverse Zapoteco dialects.) The woman has pains in her chest and 
in her back, low down. For this, after her initial ritual and cast- 
ing, Agustina prescribes rubbing the back with the warm urine 
of the baby, butter, and lime water; and rubbing the chest with 
an infusion of leaves of the castor-oil plant. Also Miguel is to 
pay two pesos for a mass, pagar una misa de dos pesos. And Juana 
is advised to keep to herself, away from trouble-making friends— 
“las amigas van a platicarlo a su contrario y de alli empteza el 
pleito, friends will talk to her enemy and from that starts a 
quarrel.” 

Miguel’s elder son and daughter-in-law are living with him; 
the daughter-in-law is restless and wants to leave her husband. 
What is to be done? The corn, recast, advises that the son whose 
name Agustina asks for, and his wife set up an independent 
household; otherwise within two or three months the woman 
would cease to respect her father-in-law. In time the son will be- 
come rich. For help in smoothing out the situation, Miguel is to 
take a candle to the church for the Corazén de Maria, and an- 
other for Fesés Nazareno. 

After her last cast, Agustina announces that a death threatens 
in the family. ‘No de casa? Not in the household?” asks Miguel 
very anxiously. “No, pero son familia. No, but related.”’ Against 
this danger Miguel is to pay for six responsories, three for /as 


Sera fines martires protestate 
Dominaciones celestial princesa 
Orgullese al fervor 

Llegando al grande major 
Respectivamente al estar. 


Ten centavos is the charge for each particular divination, but dictation of 
the prayers cost me five pesos. And the prayer said by Agustina when she sucks, 
a prayer learned from her uncle, the priest, would have cost much more had it 
seemed worth it tome. Her prayers appear to be as precious and costly to Agus- 
tina as prayers ever appear to be to an Indian. 
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animas solas, the solitary souls, three for Jas dnimas comun, the 
souls at large, the common souls. 

Miguel seems well satisfied, he repeats all he has to do, and 
takes off his money belt to find the fee, fifty centavos. Agustina 
gets out some oranges, gives me one and a piece to the baby. 
Miguel offers us cigarettes. Later, when I visit the church, I find 
Miguel and his family on their knees before the altar rail. In 
front on the ground burn the candles he bought from Agustina, 
and six times to the cura Miguel pays for the prayers and aspers- 
ing which constitute a responsory for the dead. Little did the 
padre know what he was praying for! 

Agustina also “throws the corn” in curing to see if the patient 
will recover. When she was treating Ligul’s sick baby, for evil 
eye or dysentery, as you like, the corn said that the child was 
going to recover, but that at the age of fifteen he would fall ill of 
measles and die. He died the next day. 

Divination about recovery in sickness is also practiced by 
means of a plant which is described as a narcotic.44 This plant, 
bador, little children, the only plant of the kind in town, grows in 
the yard of a family who sells its leaves or seeds to two or three 
of the curanderos to administer to patients. After drinking the 
infusion, the patient, who must be alone with the curer if not ina 
solitary place where he cannot hear even a cock’s crow, falls into 
a sleep during which the two little ones, male and female, the 
plant children (dador), come and talk. These plant spirits will 
also give information about lost objects. Don Félix Quero had a 
herder called José Maria. He lost two cows, and Félix charged 
him with selling them. That grieved José Maria, so he went toa 
curandera who gave him the dador drink and told him not to be 
afraid, no matter what came to him, that midnight. The little 
plant boy came and took him by the hand, saying, ‘One of the 
cows is already meat, the other is about to be killed. Come with 
me!’ He led him in his trance to Tlacolula, to the house of the 
butcher. The house was closed, but the little plant boy imitated 


44 The Aztecs used plant narcotics to divine with. In the Mexican confes- 
sionary already cited, Father Nicolas de Leén asks: “Hast thou drunk peyot/, or 
has thou given it to others to drink, in order to find out secrets, or to discover 
where stolen or lost articles were?” (Brinton, p. 14; also pp. 15-17). 
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the voice of a compadre, and the butcher let them in. “There are 
your animals, hanging on the wall,” said the little plant boy. 
The next morning the curandera sucked José Maria, for it was 
dangerous to keep the medicine in him; a very Indian-like touch, 
this. ; 

When Agustina prayed with the corn in divination she con- 
cluded her prayer with a forcible expulsion of breath which the 
early friars and chroniclers noted as a practice of the shaman, 
calling it soplando, blowing. Breathing in as well as breathing 
out are characteristic Indian practices with which, it seems prob- 
able, the ritual kiss of the church was assimilated. All sacrosanct 
objects are kissed—pictures of the saints and images, parts of the 
garments, as skirt or belt, or significant places on the body, as 
wounds; the edge of the table altar or the ground in front of the 
altar;45 candles; crosses and grave stones. We noted the curan- 
dera of San Baltazar kissing or breathing from the double corn 
ear; also from her hands when she drew them to her from the 
directions. Agustina kissed the new plant I contributed to her 
pharmacopoeia. Formerly, in Mitla, when the president or al- 
calde made the tax-collecting rounds themselves, carrying their 
canes of office, people were expected to kiss the canes. To kiss 
the hand instead of the cane was considered grosero, bad man- 
ners, uncouth. 

The circuit observed by Rosa Hernandez when she prayed in 
the four directions at the Cross was the Aztec circuit. Before 
drinking, the bowl of pulque was raised to the east, to the north, 
to the west, and to the south, “‘as if offering it to the four parts 
of the world.’ This anti-sunwise circuit is observed in “calling 
the corners” in the cure for fright, and the omen bird is said to 
fly around the corners of the house in the same circuit. On the 
other hand, the circuit of the procession of the Calenda and of 
Easter Sunday night are sunwise. In the tales the only reference 
to circuit is the order in which Sus Giber establishes her ranches, 
anti-sunwise. 


45 This practice reminds us, if but slightly, of the Aztec practice of carrying a 
handful of earth to the mouth, to register a vow (Sahagtin, p. 31). 


46 Sahagin, p. 76. 
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In the tales, as in practical life, the sense of direction is but 
feebly expressed. The terms for the cardinal points (S., los cua- 
tros vientos, the four winds, Z., gidaplad, the four sides) are: 
ladhia, side up (east); /adhiyet, side down (west); /addanro, side 
mountain big (north); /eddanberg«, side mountain comb or jar 
(south). Plainly these terms describe merely directions from 
Mitla, not directions in general. Even at Tehuantepec, Roberta 
Pablo referred to the west as adajo, down. Eligio knew the Span- 
ish terms for the cardinal points, but he found difficulty in apply- 
ing them. Eligio knew his routes, but I got the impression that 
he as well as other townspeople had little “sense of direction.” 
Like other “travelers,” he gave directions in terms of nearness to 
or distance from particular towns, so many “days of road” from 
such-and-such a town, this side of Lachiguirri, the other side of 
Ayutla. The “travelers” know their routes like automobilists. 

When Sus Giber is making what is obviously a ceremonial 
circuit in four places, Agustin insisted that she established her 
ranch in only three places. Three is a more popular numeral than 
four, five is more popular than six, seven than eight, nine47 than 
ten; among lower numbers the odd number is favored more than 
the even. At least this is my impression. Of the use of thirteen 
as a favored or ritualistic numeral there is no uncertainty. Thir- 
teen beans are to be swallowed by a woman to hasten the after- 
birth. Thirteen little sor#i//as are put down in the cure for fright 
or given to the dead as journey food. In the tale of Sus Ley the 
daily rations of her cave-dwelling husband are thirteen baskets 
of tortillas and thirteen Jars of tepache. Thirteen courses are pre- 
scriptive for the Apostles’ supper.4® Maria Garcia told me there 
were thirteen Apostles. I have frequently heard people use thir- 
teen to describe an indefinite number, saying “thirteen” instead 
of saying “‘several.” 

47 The plumed serpent of San Miguel appears to have nine saddles, at least 
the “traveler” is told to sit down on the ninth saddle. One of the enchanted 


mountains is Nine Peaks. The Catholic novena, “/os nueve dias, the nine days,” 
is observed for the dead. 


4 Angélica thinks, naturally enough, that this is derived from the thirteen 
pieces of silver for which Christ was sold, just as the bride’s dower, the aras, 
should consist of thirteen pieces. Possibly she is right. 
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In curandero circles, as in the folk tales, there is a notable use 
of the numeral three.4? To hasten delivery, a man jumps over 
the woman three times. After the birth the woman is given a 
cleansing drink, on three mornings. The infant is given its first 


_ bath on the third day, and its mother is given three steam baths. 


Medicinal drinks are to be taken and “‘treatment’”’ is often given, 
three times. In one form of divining with corn the kernels are 
grouped in threes. 

The Zapotecan count® is by twenties, but the only special 
applications of this vigesimal system that I have found are in the 
naming of an enchanted mountain, Twenty Peaks, and, by some, 


the prolongation of mourning to twenty or to forty days. 


49 Brinton opines that three and seven were favored numerals among the early 
shamans in various communities, but his evidence is rather slight (Brinton, 


Pp. 49-50). 


So y=te' 16=tsonbiteb‘ 
2=diop* 17 = tsonbitiop 
3=chon 18 = tsonbichon 
4=tap 19=tsonbitap‘ 
5 = gail 20=ga‘l 
6=shop 21=ga'lbiteb etc. 
7=gats 30=ga'lbits6’6 
8 =shun 40 = tiu™ . 
g=ga’a 50=tiu’ bitsd’ or garol gayu (half-hundred) 
10=ts6’6 60=gayon 
11=tsd’biteb 70 = gayonbitsd’”° 
12=tsd’bidiop‘ 80= ta‘ (obsolete) 
13=tso’n go= ta‘bitsd’° 
14 = tso’da‘ 100=gayu 
1¢=tson 1,000= tebalm, S. un almud 


From the preceding list of numerals we see that the Zapotecan count goes to 
ten, then from ten through fourteen by compounding the corresponding lower 
numerals (fifteen is a distinctive term sounding like thirteen with the pitch low 
instead of high). From fifteen through nineteen the corresponding lower numer- 
als are compounded with ten. Twenty is a distinctive term and so are forty, 
sixty, eighty, and one hundred, thirty, fifty, seventy, ninety being compound 
terms of the lower decade plus ten, i.e., the count is vigesimal. Further etymo- 
logical study may throw more light on this system. 

Compounding with fifteen and counting by twenty are also Mixe practices 
(Confessonario, pp. 139-40). 


CHAPTER VIII 
LORE AND TALES 


As in any community which has been subject to various for- 
eign influences for a long time and where life is not concentrated 
into uniform ways of thinking and of acting, there are in Mitla 
many notions which are held by some and not by others, and 
many practices which are sometimes followed, sometimes ig- 
nored. Such unintegrated ideas or ways are referred to in Mitla, 
as elsewhere in the Republic, as creencias, beliefs, which is a more 
convenient term for popular lore than our own vernacular— 
superstitions. With perfect propriety you may ask anyone what 
creencias he holds on any matter of general interest—weather, 
birth, death, witchcraft, luck. To be sure, he whom you question 
will begin by saying, just as we do, that he does not believe in 
this or that before going on to tell you what other people believe. 

Many of the creencias we have already noted, in connection 
with life in general, but some are left over—lore of omens, of 
dreams, of luck and talismans, of favorable and unfavorable days, 
of the consequences of waste or negligence; and then there are the 
folk tales which in the usual way of folk tales tell some of the 
secrets of the past and break down reticence about the present. 


OMENS 


There are several birds of omen. “tes, once,” as Miguel 
Mendez puts it, “the birds could talk. Esos animales son muy 


In the district of Villa Alta Burgoa reports that the father of a Christianized 
Indian lived alone in the woods in a small hut of straw, where he was found on 
his knees with arms crossed before an altar made of wood and full of flowers and 
in the middle of it a live parrot (guacamaya) at whose call, or the call the demon 
within it gave, the old man trembled with fear. Below the altar were a censer 
and balls of copal and the stone knives the old man cut himself with to draw 
blood. The blood was caught on a special kind of straw. (Burgoa, 1:91). 

‘Green feathers of price” were offered to the gods (Burgoa, 1:96) and it is 
possible that this parrot was merely kept for its feathers, just like a parrot kept 
by one of the shamans in Santo Domingo, New Mexico. 
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_ . divinadorés, those creatures are very prophetic.” When wi, “a 
bird like a swallow,” calls “rid rid rid rid!” it means a quarrel; 
when it calls “wi wi!” it means money.? When golgusht (like 
jilguero, \innet) calls at the four corners of the house (Ligol ges- 
tured anti-sunwise) chik! chik! it is a sign of quarrel, you may 
expect a visit from the fopiles. When didiulbids, a small, green- 
ish bird, rises in flight in front of you, it means good fortune; 
when it only hops and flutters, it means bad fortune. If either of 
these birds alight on a house, it 1s a sign of death. “Retirate, sin- 
verguenza! Withdraw, shameless one!” you would say. “What 
harm have I done you?” Meeting the vermilion flycatcher, 
venturillo, means you are to talk with your sweetheart. If you 
encounter the bird beak-on, it is a sign of success, buena suerte, 
whatever your undertaking; if tail-on, it is a sign of failure, mal’ 
suerte. (From this bird you may contrive a charm for invisibility. 
You put it in an ant hill to have the bones well picked, then at 
night you take the bones to the river and throw them into the 
current to see which bone is least easily carried downstream, 
i.e., the strongest. This bone you grind up and with this powder 
in your possession ““you may send for somebody and when he 
comes he will not see you. Thus you can make sport of the 
officials, the sopiles, the president.”’) Cock-crow early in the 
evening, at /a oracién, is a sign of cold next day, of wind, or of 
earthquake. ‘‘Some people believe a great deal in the signs of 
cock-crow.” A swallow is a sign of rain. If the péjaro vaquero, 
the cowboy bird, sings in the afternoon, it is a sign of rain; if in 
the morning, it is a sign of heat. At Lachiguirri, the pecking of a 
woodpecker (carpintero, carpenter) means a visitor; but at Mitla 
there are no beliefs about this striking bird which nests in the 
organ cactus. At Mitla the sa/taparé(d), wall jumper, is the har- 
binger of visitors, as fire sparks are at Matatlan. Before the 
Revolution there was a great flight of zopi/otes, buzzards, from 
the south, and people said afterward it was a harbinger of the 
Revolution. The chaparral cock or road runner (S., correcamtno; 
Z., batste’), is a sign of bad luck. The owl (Z., dam) is a sign of 


4 Among the Aztecs the different calls of a certain bird were of good or bad 
ptesage, particularly among the “traveling men” (Sahagin, Book. V, chap. ii). 
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death if it is heard at midnight; not if it is heard in the morning. 
Angélica says it is a sign of death only if someone 1s already sick. 
The lechuza, barn-owl, is also a bird of death. When its call is 
heard—sica, tsica, tsica, tsical—people say the bird is cutting 
out somebody’s shroud, esté cortando la ropa del muerto; who is 
the poor fellow whose clothes are being cut, de guién sera el pobre 
que ’sté cortando su ropa?* Both owl and barn-ow! are the mes- 
sengers of God, his sopiles.5 A woman named Frutosia lived in 
Mitla. She left town on a trading trip. While she was gone, an 
owl was heard to cry out, “Zek! zek! zek!” Three times only, 
nada mas, no more, and then “Frutosia! Frutosia! Frutosia!” 
three times only, zada mas. Within six months after Frutosia 
returned, she died. In like way an owl called out the name of one 
Julia, who died in eight days. In the tale of The Souls it 1s Owl 
who guides the widower to the pueblo of the dead to talk to his 
deceased wife; in the tale of the hunter who deplumes the barn- 
owl, the bird is called the mayor de bara of the president of a 
pueblo which, it is implied, is the pueblo of the dead. 

A bat, which throughout the Republic is called a black butter- 
fly, mariposa negra, is a sign of misfortune for the family.® Once 
at Lachiguirri, relates Eligio, a bat flew in and circled about the 
candle. The master of the house said it was a sign of death, and 
shortly word came that a Mitleyeno living at Salina Cruz had 
been killed. If the intrusive bat is killed the danger is averted. 

A dog chasing his tail means news. 

If you encounter a snake when you have some business in 
hand, it is a sign of success. Some think it is “bad” to meet a 
snake.’ We recall the snake that “appeared” to Antonio before 


3 Among the Aztecs if an owl perched on the house of a sick man his demise 
was considered certain (Joyce, p. 98; also Sahagin, Book V, chap. iv); cf. the 
death-dealing birds of the Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, pp. 287-88). 


4 These owl and barn-owl beliefs are familiar at Tehuantepec and at many 
other places in the Republic. 

5’ Among the Aztecs the barn-owl was the messenger of the gods of death 
(Sahagin, Book V, chap. v). 

6 The same belief is held at Ixtipalapa, F.D.; at Rosario, Sinaloa; and else- 
where in the Republic. | 

7 If Mixe traders of Tamasalapa meet a snake they return to town and defer 
their journey for a week (Starr 3: viii, 161). Cf. Redfield and Villa, p. 308. 
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his death. Mal’ negocio or buen’ negocio, bad business or good 
business, to meet a snake, opinion is divided. 

Coyotes calling in all directions are a sign of death.’ A cat 
crying at night means death or sickness. 

An eclipse of the moon 1s a sign of sickness among women;? an 
eclipse of the sun, a sign of sickness among men.” At a lunar 
eclipse people set out in the patio a bowl of water, according to 
Angélica to refreshen the moon, according to Eligio because they 
think Sun and Moon are fighting™ and they wish to look into the 
water to see the fray, or, more probably, the outcome.” A comet 
is a sign of revolution, war,™ pestilence, or famine. To Etla- 
kwatla, the First Diviner, a “smoking” star was a bad sign," 
heralding catastrophe.*s 

Some time ago in Mitla, while men were at work in the church 
loft, they saw San Pablo’s sword slip from his hand. This was a 
sign of the epidemic of typhoid which followed and from which 
perished all those who had seen the portent. 


8 Compare Aztec belief (Sahagiin, Book V, chap. i). 


9 Epidemic is supposed to pass with the waning of the moon (see p. 409). 
“Otherwise we don’t pay much attention to the moon,” says the Mitleyeno. Nor 
did the Aztecs (Thompson 2:151). 


% Aztec warriors were associated with the Sun god (Thompson 2:15¢0). 
Eclipse was greatly feared (Thompson 2:151). 


In Guatemala an eclipse is considered to be a renewal of the early fight 
between Sun and Moon when Sun knocked out one of Moon’s eyes (La Farge 
and Byers, p. 130). 


2 The early Aztecs peered into a bowl of water to predict the future (Sahagin, 
Pp. 27; see p. $34, m. TIT). 


%3 Cf, Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 331). 


1*To the Aztecs, too, a smoking star portended war or famine (Sahagdn 
Book VII, chap. 1v). 


% Apart from this comet lore there is little or no lore about the stars. The 
Pleiades are called in Spanish, Siete Cadrillos, the Seven Goats; in Zapoteco, 
Balgarts, Seven Lights, although this name was also applied to the Dipper. There 
are two small stars together which are called both in Spanish and Zapoteco the 
Eyes of Santa Lucia. In Zapoteco, Orion is called bichon (chon, three: di 
[?]vagina, female); in Spanish, Las Tres Marias. Remigio and Urbano, the curan- 
dero, were familiar with the nocturnal movement of this constellation from east 
to west. 
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Traveling merchants seek an omen for their trip by throwing 
stones at a mark. On the trail through the canyon of the Rio 
Grande the mark is a rocky ledge. Several such ledges are cov- 
ered with little stones. On the mountain pass to the southeast, 
toward San Lorenzo,'? stands a tree with a natural aperture in 
an upper branch. If you succeed in throwing a stone through the 
aperture three times you may count on a successful journey. 
Two out of three means only partial success. There are pebbles 
on the pediments of the Cross and of the central cross of Calvary 
and these, too, are said to be thrown as omens for a journey. 
You need but one hit. If you miss thrice, you go away despon- 
dent, muy triste. 

DREAMS 


Dreaming of a house on fire means someone in the family is to 
die. Marriage, or mounting a horse, or fresh meat with blood, 
mean a death. A joyful dream and dream of dark turbid water 
mean a sickness, and if the current carries off the clothes you are 
washing, death in the family. A tooth falling out or seen held in 
the hand also means death in the family. A snake means money 
or imprisonment, a quarrel or a row; a white bull, sickness; a 
black bull, death; a black bull charging, imprisonment; a de- 
ceased person, good business; talking with deceased relatives, 
misfortune;?® lice, good business or much money; a field of corn, 
with young ears, or going into a bean patch, good fortune or 
riches; fighting with somebody, joy. 

I got the impression that belief in dreams is quite general. 
Pedro Lorenzo of Santo Domingo told of a dream of being bitten 
by a dog, and five days later a cousin shot him in the arm. Eligio 
believes in dreams, he says, more than in anything else. He usu- 
ally interprets them by contraries; for example, if he dreams of 
having an agreeable talk with his sweetheart, it means he is 


16 Cf, Sahagun, Book IX, chap. iii. 


17 Below the pass to San Lorenzo is a lower trail taken by the Mixes. At the 
bottom of a steep ascent there are mounds of stones, thrown by the Mixe 
travelers to preclude getting tired, according to Eligio. 


*8 Among the Quiché deceased persons are asked to punish their living rela- 
tives (Bunzel). 
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about to be rebuffed. Once when he was away from home he had 
a prognosticative dream of a direct type. He was at a river and 
some men came up and threw stones at him. Later in his trip, at 
a large river, some robbers shot at him. 

The spirit leaves the body in sleep. Miguel Mendez had a 
story about a boy who lay asleep as if he were dead. A black cat 
was lurking about. The people beat the cat, and from the animal 
came a white butterfly that flew to the mouth of the boy. At 
once the boy came to life. (A trace of witchcraft belief!) An- 
other story: At the end of a day’s journey a “traveler” lay down 
and went to sleep, his hat over his face. His companion noticed 
that a wasp was chasing a butterfly and that both flew under the 
sleeper’s hat. The sleeper awoke, saying that he had dreamed 
he was being chased by a bull; it was so bad a sign that, late as it 
was, they had to move on from that place. 


LUCK AND TALISMANS 


Lucky people, /a gente que tiene la suerte, are often referred to, 
particularly when people talk about treasure-finding. The sol- 
diers of Porfirio Diaz buried barrels of money in the buttes at the 
head of the valley, south of Devil’s Cave, when Porfirio was 
fighting the French, the Mocho.*? These buttes are enchanted 
ground, and the barrels cannot be found. But one barrel was 
buried below the buttes under a tree; an old woman told a youth 
about it, and he, having luck, found it. Juan Moreno also found 
some of this French silver, in the darrancas of San Lorenzo, On 
the trail Juan met a man from Cuchitan who said he had fought 
against the French and somewhere in the gorges was an inscribed 
stone marking the treasure they had buried. Juan, a lucky man, 
found the stone and dug and came upon two Jars full of silver. 
In the painted cave of San Lorenzo there are three perforations 
in a stone like a counter, and within, as if in jars, are potsherds 


which look like gold pieces, to the lucky. One has to have luck 


19 In 1860 Diaz led a party of 508 from Tehuantepec and Juchitan against the 
reactionary general Marcelino Cobos. There was fighting in the mountains. 
Diaz was deserted by the Juchitecos and routed from his position which he sub- 
sequently recaptured, taking the enemy’s artillery (Ledn, p. 7). 
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to see the little bull issue from the well at San Baltazar on New 
Year’s night or to see the market which appears at Calvary; also 
to see the market in the Devil’s Cave of Mitla or to dig up its 
golden bells; to see silver shining from the ground or the tree 
which blooms only at New Year; to see the dancers come out to 
perform in the Court of Montezuma or to hear the bells ringing 
there-or encounter the little cock which will turn into pieces of 
gold. 

In spite of the constant references to luck, there are but few 
charms or talismans: only the skin around the anus of a coyote 
which, if worn as a ring, will bring good luck in cards or any 
game; the peso you take back from the plate in church (you put 
in three pieces of silver and take one back) as security against 
ever being without money; and the peso bautisado which 1s one 
the godmother puts into the clothes of her godchild where the 
padre will not see it and which gets baptized along with the child. 
This baptized piece is called by the child’s name. If the woman 
pays it out, on her way home she will call it by name and it will 
return to the place where she carries her money. 

All these talismans appear to be of Spanish origin. From the 
Zapotecan point of view those who have luck appear to have it 
independently of talismans; they appear to be born lucky. Possi- 
bly the early Zapotec would have said, as did the Aztecs, that the 
lucky were those who were born on auspicious days, whose ¢o- 
nalli were of the best;?° or possibly figurines, which were very 
plentiful,?" were used in the way of talismans. 


FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE DAYS 


There is a general impression in Mitla that there are lucky and 
unlucky times to be born; but specifications vary from person to 
person. Isidora says that a child born in June has luck, it is the 
month of the Lion; one born in November has bad luck, it is the 


20 Joyce (p. 96) translates tonalli as “luck” (or “soul”); the Zapotec may 
have done so, too. 


at At Nexapa there was an immensity of little idols the size of a cuarta, more 
or less, figures of men and women dressed in costly and curious clothes (Burgoa, 
13105). 
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month of the Sword. Rosa’s mother told her she was born in 
August and that was unlucky. Porfiria has heard that children 
born in May and September bring luck, but the September child 
does not live long, it is the month of the Balance. Miguel Men- 
dez says that birth on the eighth of the month is lucky, also 
early in the morning. To be born in the evening or at night is 
bad luck. Miguel’s statement is closer to the Aztec conception of — 
lucky or unlucky days of birth than the other statements, which 
are obviously influenced by the horoscope based on the signs of 
the European zodiac. 
Monday and Thursday are good days to start a Journey on; 

Friday is a very bad day. Dofia Angélica refers to Tuesday as 
the unlucky day: | 


El dia martes 
No te cases 
No t’embarques! 


This verse is quoted quite generally throughout the Republic 
and in New Mexico, and is, of course, Spanish lore. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday it is said that deer 
cannot be killed. 

For magical experience (encanto), Wednesday and Saturday 
nights are in general the best time, although Isidora used to see 
witch lights Wednesday and Friday nights. We recall that 
Wednesday and Friday were the days set for Sus Giber to come 
to life and bathe in the river, that idols whistle on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and that the water in New Cave dries 
up on Thursday and Saturday. 


22 In the Mixeria, good days, days to make sacrifices, are Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday; Monday, Wednesday, and Friday are bad days to be born on, 
to plant, to begin a journey, or to marry (Beals 2), 


23 There is a suggestion that the Guatemala Quiché believe that the guardians 
of the Hills are the “men,” the beings from whom the days are named; they are 
the Days (La Farge and Byers, p. 132). We recall that these guardians are asso- 
ciated with hunting. It may not be insignificant that Zapotecan favorable days 
are associated mostly with the hills or mountains—with hunting and with caves, 
or directly with mountain-dwelling spirits. 
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‘CONSEQUENCES OF WASTE OR NEGLIGENCE 


Fifty years ago when the Mitla crops were abundant, people 
did not take the trouble to harvest them all; melons were left on 
the vines. And so God punished them by sending drought. 

Two years ago a man met a boy and agirl at the Cross. They 
said they came from the pueblo of San Dionisio. “I am Corn,” 
said the boy, “and she is Beans.?4 They were wasting us at San 
Dionisio and so we are going to Mitla.” That year they had five 
crops at Mitla. 

A time came at Yalalag when San Pablo was neglected, it is 
said, and so he went to Huila. That is why the people of Yalalag 
and near by go to Huila the fourth Friday of Lent. We recall that 
when the cult of Lightning was neglected at Mitla the rains 
ceased, i.e., Lightning departed. Implicit in these legends are the 
familiar Indian attitudes against wasting the resources of nature 
or against neglecting the gods. 


TALES 
THE BARREN WOMAN?5 


There was a woman called Sus Ley”’ married to an old man, un sefior 
grande, Gol Gisa‘. Old man Gisa‘ went to work in the fields, but only 


lying down on his back (S., 0c’ arriba; Z., gisa‘), that was his work.?” © 


Sus Ley would give him to eat thirteen baskets of tortillas and thirteen 
jars of food. She grew vexed at having to prepare so much food; so she 
took to live with her two little orphans. The little boy was named 
Julian; the little girl was named Lun, Moon. Every day they would go 
out in the country to kill rabbits and doves and sometimes deer. The 
boy used a blowgun. They were not given any of the meat of the ani- 
mals, only a soup; the meat was eaten by old man Gisa‘. The children 
were suffering from hunger. 

One day they met a man who was San Anton. San Anton said to 


24 Among the Chorti the male maize spirit and the female beans spirit are 
associated together (Wisdom). 


% Told in Zapoteco by Miguel Mendez, aged 56. He got all his tales from his 
uncle, Donaciano Santiago, aged 80. Cf. Thompson 1:120-22. 


76 Sus, woman, ley, without children (S., so/2), an obsolete term, but it is ap- 
plied to corn growing sparsely—gulin ley, nacen salteado, 


27 Tarak gol Gisa‘, pareces gol Gisa‘, you are like old man Gisa‘, may be said 
to a lazy child. The etymology of the ‘word i is stone, cloud. 
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them, “Children, for a long time you have been suffering from hunger. 
Go to the spring and there you will find two deer.” The boy did not 
shoot the deer; he caught them in a rope snare and took them home. 
When they reached home Sus Ley was very much pleased. The children 
hid and watched what she did with the meat. She gave it all to Gisa‘. 
The girl said, ‘‘Let us return to where we met San Anton!’ When they 
got there San Anton said to them, “Go and kill two more deer, and skin 
them! Get all the creatures that sting and put them inside the skins— 
wasps, gutip, golgisye’, be‘s mator, be‘s ser (bees that give wax), e's 
anal,” 
‘ When they got home they killed Gisa‘ and took out his heart and put 
the stinging creatures into his body. They gave his heart to Sus Ley. 
“Look, little mother, we have killed another deer and brought you 
the heart.” —‘‘Where did you kill it?” —~“In the mountains. It was too 
big to carry, so we took only the heart.’ While the heart was cooking, 
Sus Ley went to the river to wash. There she heard a voice saying, 
“Gausa’! Gaushti’!*® Cannibal! She looked everywhere. “Gausa’! 
Gaushti’!” It was the voice of Frog, but she could not see anything. 
After she finished bathing, she went back to the house.?? When she got 
there the dinner was cooked. She went to where Gisa‘ was lying down 
and shook him. “Come! Let us eat!” The stinging creatures came out 
and stung her and she saw that Gisa‘ was dead. “Ah! Cursed be the 
orphans who killed their father! I will ask my brother what to do!” 
When she found her brother she told him what had happened. He said 
to her, ‘““When you go back, tell the orphans to build a fire in the temaz- 
cal, When it is hot we will put them into it and kill them.”3° Sus Ley 
returned to her house and told the orphans to make a fire in the temaz- 
cal, | 
Meanwhile the children had been talking again to San Anton. He 
said, “Son, you will be told to make a fire in the temazca/. It is to burn 
you up. While your little sister is lighting the fire, make a hole on the 
other side. When you go into the temazcal, take with you a basket of 
thorns and some blades of maguey. Put them into the fire to make it 
spark and the woman will think you have burned up.” 


When Ros,’ the brother of Ley, arrived, he seized the children and 


28 Gaulu, to eat: sa’, family; shtt’, S., patsano, countryman, tribesman. 


29 According to Marino Santiago, when the boy Sun goes with Sus Ley to hear 
what Frog is saying, he hears only ga/ ga! ga! ga! and again when the cook pot 
calls out gausa’! gaushti’! and Sun goes to listen the pot says merely chiwi/ 
chiwi!l chiws! 

3° Treatment said to have been sometimes given overnight travelers in a few 
Mixe towns (Starr 3: vili, 163). 


3 S,, barboso, a small wormlike creature that lives in slime (Jalisco). It is a 
term of insult, at Mitla meaning fonfo, simpleton, drufo, brutish. 
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put them into the ¢emazcal. Ros went into the temazcal with them and 
was so blinded by the smoke that he did not see them come out by 
the hole on the other side. 

The children went to the house and, after suffocating Sus Ley with 
chili smoke from the blowgun, they got all Ley’s things—the sticks of 
her loom, ésirp‘ (batten), ¢ugi-sy/ (should be yakshigye‘l, loom bar), 
tugyep (heddle, should be ya’gyep, heddle rod), her ring, jar, and comb, 
-and off they ran. Ros came out of the temazcal and followed them as 
they ran. When they felt they were getting tired, they cast down the 
jar (derg‘), and it turned into Jar Mountain (dan berg‘.) When Ros 
reached the mountain, he could not pass over, and the children went 
on. Farther on, they cast down the ring (S., anillo, Z., nil) and it 
changed into Gibinil.3? The children went on and they cast down the 
batten which changed into a mountain of thorns. Ros was caught in 
the thorns. The children went on and cast down the loom bar, which 
changed into a precipitous mountain. Farther on they cast down the 
heddle rod, which changed into the mountain range near Juchitengo. 

When they cast down the heddle rod the little boy said, ‘“This is the 
last thing we have. Now what shall we do?” Then came to them San 
Antonio and said, ‘“Make thirteen ovens and fill them with wood and 
stone and build fires so that when Ros comes up the stones will be 
very hot and with them you can kill him.” When Ros overtook them 
the stones were hot and the children threw them into his mouth. When 
they had thrown all the stones from the thirteen ovens, Ros fell down 
dead. : 

Julian got a little ant and told it to go and see if the man was dead or 
only asleep. The ant crawled over the head of Ros and said, “He is 
dead.” 

Then the children approached the dead man. The girl was the quick- 
er and she took out the right eye, which shone bright; the boy took out 
the left eye, which was less bright. Then they began to quarrel over 
the eyes. Still quarreling, they came to a place where there was no 
water. Moon was very thirsty, and she said to Julian, “Little brother, 
J am very thirsty, | want a drink of water.”’ Julian began to dig down 
and water came out. Julidn took a drink. When Moon started to drink 
the water began to dry up. Julian said, “Sister, put down the eye so you 
can take the water.” But she would not put the eye down. 

Juli4n had with him a rabbit he had caught and he said, “Let us ex- 
change! I will give you the rabbit for the eye.” But the girl would not 
do it until she heard the voice of Maria Purisima saying, “Put the eye 
down, daughter, so you can get the water.’ So Moon put down the eye, 
and then very quickly Julian put his eye in the place of hers and hers in 


32 The mountain now called Gibini. 
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the place of his. Moon did not like this and they went on their way still 
quarreling, 

They came to where our Lord was standing. ‘My children, how are 
you?”’-—“Well,” they said. He said, “Now I will assign to you your des- 
tiny. You, Julian, you have the eye which shines more, you will work 
by day and Moon will work by night. Now there will be light in the 
world, for it is ugly for it to be so dark.”” Thus arose the sun and the 
moon. And all the old ones (resengul/al)33 were afraid and hid away 
underground. 


Pedro Zamora told me this story with a few interesting vari- 
ations. | 


Sus Ley catches Frog stealing her ixtamal, for the two little chil- 
dren he is supporting at the River. .... Sus Ley buys a flecha for the 
little boy to kill rabbits, hares, doves, and deer, but warns him not to 
go near Mocking Bird.34 However, he meets Mocking Bird, who tells 
him that he is not the son of Sus Ley. Then with his fecha the little boy 
kills old man Gisa‘, to whom in his mountain cave the children have 
been carrying his daily ration of torti//as. When Sus Ley is cooking the 
heart, it speaks to her ,... “Do not put me into the pot! It is I!’— 
“Who is it?” —“It is 1!” So she buries the heart. . . . . She says to the 
children, “You are sick, you had better go into the temazcal, at six 
o’clock.’’ . ,.. When she closes the temazcal the maguey sparks out 
braal braa! ‘They are burning well!” she says... .. Ros turns himself 
into a big serpent to pursue the children and is killed by the little boy 
with his fecha..... The children meet a little old grandfather, gyed 
Dios, God himself, who appoints the little boy to be the sun, and the 
little girl to be the moon. “Antes, long ago, when the Montezumas made 
the monuments, there was no sun. After the Spaniards came, the Mon- 
tezumas, gulal or idolos, withdrew to the lake at Mexico.” 


33 Referring to the idols, /os idofos. The Aztecs believed that at the birth of 
the sun all the old gods perished (Sahagun, p. 173). For beliefs in Guatemala and 
Yucatan that the first people who built the monuments lived in a dark world 
and turned to stone when the sun rose, see La Farge and Byers, pp. 113-14; 
Tozzer 1:153; Redfield and Villa, p. 12 (These Maya also believe [iéid., p. 331] 
that the primeval builders live under the waters of the cenotes, identifying them 
with the rain spirits—a Pueblo complex!) 


345,., sonsonili; Z., bakech. 


4s If the husband of Sus Ley was a rain god, his avenger might well be a 
serpent since serpents in Aztec conceptualism were associated with the rain 
gods (Thompson 2:140). 
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These versions of the story of Sus Ley were familiar to Agus- 
tin Santiago, but he had another way of developing the story, 
which he said he liked better. 


After the children escape from the femazcal they reach a robbers’ 
cave. It is full of sugar, mantas, cacao, bread, everything in the world. 
They go in and the little girl cooks some rice. When the sun goes in, at 
five, the robbers arrive. The food is all ready. The robbers are pleased. 
“Probably (facil gue) God sent you,” they say. “We needed a woman; 
there are only men here.”’ The coffee is ready. After they finish they 
say, “Now you will stay here?”—“Yes.” Next day the girl gives them 
their meals. After breakfast they leave and come back for supper. This 
way of life lasts two years. Then the children get tired of it, and the 
boy says, ‘Now let us go!’ Before they leave, the robbers give them 
some money. 

On their road the little boy kills a big hare. Before they eat it they 
take out its eyes. The girl takes the right eye, the boy takes the left eye. 
They are thirsty and dig a little well. The boy drinks but when the girl 
tries to drink the water dries up. “Let us exchange the eyes,” says the 
boy, ‘“‘then you can get the water.”—“‘No!” says the girl. Again she 
tries to drink, but the water sinks down. “While you have the eye in 
your hand you cannot get the water,” says the boy. “Put itin my hat!” 
She puts the eye in his hat, and drinks. While she is drinking the boy 
exchanges the eyes. | 

They go on and reach a river in flood. They meet an old man.%° 
“Where are you going?”—“To look for a living.” —‘“T will carry you 
across the river,” says the old man. Then they come to the edge of the 
sea, and meet another old man. (This was Dios, God.) ““Where are you 
going?”’—“To look for a living.” He says, “I will assign you your life.” 
To the boy he says, ‘‘You will be the sun and work by day, and you,” he 
says to the girl, “you will be the moon and work by night.”’ In the moon 
you see a hare.37 To this day the girl has a hare, the hare in the moon. 


LIGHTNING*9 


_ There were two compadres. One was called Sebastian and the other 
Pablo. Sebastian was compadre with Lightning, and every year he had 


36 Cf, in Maya tales the incident of meeting protective beings represented as 
old men (Redfield and Villa, p. 113). 

37 This is early Aztec belief (Sahaguin, Book VI], chap. ii) and modern Mayan 
(Thompson 1:64). 

38 According to Marino Santiago, Sun gives Moon the hare to make her stop 
crying over losing Barboso’s right eye. When she began to cry over the exchange 
of eyes Sun was so annoyed that he swallowed both eyes. 


39 Told by Miguel Mendez. 
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large crops. So Pablo said, ““Compadre, how is it you have such large 
crops? I plant the same amount and have no such crops.” Sebastian 
answered, “Compadre, you know I go to Lightning’s cave, he is my 
compaare. For that reason all my crops are assured.’’ Said Pablo, “Com- 
padre, will you not do me the favor to take me to that cave?” —“With 
much pleasure,”’ answered Sebastian, “only when we arrive in the cave, 
do not be afraid! Bring two candles and tomorrow very early we will go 
there.” The next day the two compadres went to the cave of Lightning 
and he gave them seats. Then said Sebastian to Lightning, ““Compadre, 
I have come to see you for you to do me a great favor. I bring here my 
brother (Z., de‘ts) who is also my compadre. We come to see you that 
you may give him good crops, algo de fortuna.” —“‘Very well, Compadre,” 
answered Lightning, “‘we will arrange it after breakfast.” In a few mo- 
ments Lightning served Sebastian a very small torti//a and a very small 
gourd cup of afole. Pablo thought to himself, “4i dios mio, how can this 
jicara and tortilla suffice for me, for lam very hungry?” Lightning knew 
what he was thinking. Then Lightning served Pablo the jicara and the 
tortilla. They began to eat. Sebastian ate and was well satisfied, and 
Pablo could not finish the jicara or the tortilla. Pablo said, “Compadre, 
many thanks for our meal!” Lightning answered, “But, Compadre, you 
have to finish all the ato/e I gave you and the ¢ortillita.”—“Compaare, 
I cannot, I am very full.” —“No, Compadre,” said Lightning, ‘you have 
to finish because before receiving the carivio you thought there would not 
be enough.” Pablo said, “Yes, Compadre, I understand.” And Light- 
ning said, “Now you understand; another time you will not think it not 
enough.” He picked up his jicara and put it in his kitchen. 

Lightning brought out two flower vases and from them came out two 
girls; one girl was blind in one eye and discolored, the other was rosy 
(red) and very simpdtica. Then he said to Pablo, ‘““Now which of these 
girls will you take? Here you have the crops.”’ Pablo decided to take 
the girl who was simpdtica, and Sebastian took the one-eyed girl. Light- 
ning said to Sebastian, “Now, Compadre, you have satisfied the desire 
of your brother, you brought him here. His lot (S., suerta, Z., suert) is to 
be poor all his life, because he chose the pretty one and not the ugly one. 
The one-eyed girl is richness, maize and beans, and the pretty girl is 
only weed (acahual).”” Sebastian said to his brother, ‘“Now you see, 
brother, do not say I am to blame, if your lot is to be poor all your life.” 

Taking leave of them, Lightning said to Pablo, ““That you may not 
have come in vain, I will give you these grains of corn, white, yellow, . 
morado (dark, 1.e., black), velatobo (less dark). You will plant them the 
day our compadre Sebastian begins to plant.” 

When the compadres arrived in this pueblo, they took leave of each 
other, and Pablo went to his house. He got some sacks and put a grain 


# Cf, Redfield 1:225. 
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in each sack. When he woke up the next day he saw that all the sacks 
were full of corn. He was so pleased that he went to see his brother. 
Sebastian said, ‘‘Now conserve those grains carefully and if one day you 
go alone to see our compadre Lightning, be careful not to think anything 
bad.”’ Said Pablo, “And when are we going to plow our land?” His 
brother said, ““Did you not hear our compadre tell us that he would noti- 
fy us (with thunder) when we were to plow our land? What you 
should do now is to prepare your seed corn for the first rains, when we 
will plant.” At the first rainfall they began to plant. In a few months 
the milpas of Sebastian came out very good and the milpas of Pablo 
were nothing but weeds, no corn, Pablo did his best to cultivate his 
land, but he never was able to get it cleaned up. 


FIRST LIGHTNING AND THE WILFUL LITTLE ORPHAN*# 


Lightning met two children and asked them where they were going. 
“We are seeking a living,” they said. They were little orphans, a little 
boy and a little girl. Lightning said, ‘‘I will take you to my house, I will 
maintain you.” He took them to his house. It was a big mountain. 
When they arrived, he gave the children tortillas and beans to eat. They 
saw his nixtamal consisted of one kernel, no more, and that he put one 
bean into the pot. He said, “Look, chamaca, little girl, this is the way 
you are to do, with this much only we have enough for two days.”” The 
little girl said, “Why do you put in only one kernel, Papa?” —“From 
this one kernel comes a lot of corn. If we put in two kernels, the Jar 
would not hold it.”” He was teaching the children how they were to live. 
He said to the little girl, “Tomorrow I will go out to work. You will put 
the bean on so that when I return the beans will be ready.” He got out 
a few clouds. He kept them in two large jars (derg").43 He was Gusiy 
koB, Rayo Nuevo, First (New) Lightning, that is why he got out only 
a little. The clouds mounted to the sky. Lightning said to the children, 
“‘Now I am going to work because God has said to me, “I am going to 
send water into the world because the people have been to work on their 
land.’ ’”? He mounted into the sky and gave a cry, and the clouds under- 
stood and it began to rain. There was a hard downpour, on the third 
of April. When the rain was over, Lightning went to his house. When 


41 In a variant of the story of San Isidro (see below), when his sacks go empty, 
Lightning puts a grain of corn of different color into each sack; and that is how 
the ears of different colors, white, yellow, black, and red, came into the world 
—through Lightning. 

# Told by Agustin Santiago. This tale is widespread, among the Pueblos 
and elsewhere. Cf. Thompson 1:149. This Mayan version has also the motif of 
inexhaustible container—much from little. 


43 This is the foot-shaped jar used today by the Mixes as a cook pot and found 
in miniature on Monte Alban and elsewhere in Oaxaca. 
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; he arrived, he found that the jar was broken because the little girl had 
) put in two beans.“ Lightning said, “How did this happen? Why did 
you put in two beans?””—“With one bean I thought there could not be 
enough for dinner.” —“‘T told you to put in one. Tomorrow put in only 
one bean and one grain of corn!’—“Yes,” said the little girl. 
Lightning said to the little boy, ““Tomorrow I will show you how to 
work.”” The next day when they woke up Lightning told the little boy 
to take out a few clouds. “I am going,” said Lightning, and with the 
clouds he went up to the sky. He told the little boy to keep the jars 
closed, but the little boy left them open. Lightning saw that the clouds 
were coming up and up into the sky. “‘What is he doing?” said Light- 
ning and he returned on a run and stoppered the jars which were only 
half-full. He said to the boy, “All these clouds have made a lake. Now 
there will be a very heavy downpour and hail.’”’ And he got out a little 
wind cloud, and a whirlwind came out, a strong wind. Lightning began 
to cry out for the rain to pass over. It rained for about four hours, then 
Lightning prevailed and the heavy rain ceased; but the storm had 
washed the pueblo into the river. Lightning upbraided the little boy 
because he had destroyed a town. He said to him, “You cannot do the 
work. We may not destroy people. You had better go to your pueblo. 
I will give you some ashes. With them you can maintain yourself.” 
He gave him some beans and some corn. “These you are to sow. Look 
for a piece of land. At the head of it, when you go to sow, put these 
ashes!”45 The boy looked for a piece of land, and he put down the ashes 
and he planted the land. It rained hard and his milpa yielded very well. 
He sowed one a/mud, no more. He got a lot of ears. His sister said, 
“Now we have some corn!” The next year they sowed three a/muds 
and at the end of the year they got a lot of corn. “Now we are rich!” 
said the girl. “Why does your milpa yield so well,” asked their uncle, 
“while my milpa yields nothing?” The boy told his uncle how Light- 
ning gave him some ashes and because of them the milpa yielded a great 
deal. ‘Bueno!’ said his uncle. ““Now youcan live alone. Do not sell this 
land, because it is good. Take care of it!’ Thus they became rich. 


In Miguel’s version of this story of Lightning and the orphans, 
the children are not wilful, the boy is merely too young to be 
able to do what Lightning expected of him. 


Two orphans, a little boy and his little sister, came to a camping 
place where there were fire-stones. ‘“Let us warm our fortillas!”’ said the 


44 Cf. Redfield and Villa, p. 307. 


45 In a planting ceremony at Mixistlan (Mixe) ashes are buried with the offer- 
ing of puppy dog, egg, lime, and chicken blood (Beals 2.) In hail storm the Aztec 
farmer sprinkled ashes in his yard (Sahagdn, Book V, App. xxvi). 
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little boy. “‘’St#é Sueno!” said his little sister. So he made a fire, and she 
took out their five little tortillas and warmed them. Came by a little old 
man and he said, “Children, give me some of your little tortillas!’ And 
they gave him some, and when they finished eating there were still five 
little tortillas. ““Come to my house!” said the little old man, and they 
all went up in the air like buzzards and came to a big cave. The wife*® 
of the little old man came out. “Here I bring you two orphans,” he said. 
“You will teach the little girl to sweep and do your work and I will teach 
the little boy to do my work.” He had three jars, Jerg”, in which he 
kept the clouds, hail, and the wind, well covered up. He was Lightning — 
and he was cristiano, a human being, he did errands for e/ Padre Eterno, 
as the topiles do for the president. He used to watch over the pueblo, 
over all the pueblos of the world. He said to the little boy, ‘“Go to Chi- 
paltsingo where it is dry and open this jar, and they will have rain.” 
And the little Lightning went, and the clouds came out, and the fields 
were refreshed. When enough rain fell, Lightning called out, and the 
clouds came back into the jar. Another time the big Lightning sent the 
little one to another pueblo, where by mistake he opened the jar of hail 
and it destroyed their milpas. ‘“This was not the time,” said Big Light- 
ning. ‘“The time for that is after the harvest is in, unless the people are 
grostera and malcriada; but these people are good ‘and respetuosa.” The 
Father Eternal sent for Lightning and told him he should not let the 
little one do his work, he should wait until he grew older and had more 
understanding. 

Lightning knows when to fall.47 Out in the brush when the trees cry 
out Maria Purisima! he will not strike them. And the same way, if a 
man says Maria Purisima, Lightning will not strike him. 


HORNED WATER SERPENT AND LIGHTNING 


To San Pedro Quiatone came one from Bishalte (Villa Alta), a Mixe. 
He said to the president of San Pedro, “Will you give me a little place 
to make a ranch?’ Said the president, “I will speak to those of the 
pueblo.” —“‘Ask those of the pueblo if they will give me a little place. I 
will come back next week.” A week passed and Sunday he arrived 
again at San Pedro. He said, ‘““What do they say, those at the pueblo?” 
-—““Bueno, come and make your ranch wherever you like!”’—‘‘Now it is 
settled, next week I will come with my family.” It was the month of 


46Jn one version the weather jars are kept by three women, and Lightning is 
the son of one of the women. 


47 At Santa Ana Xalmimilulco, lightning will hit any “poisonous animal” in a 
tree, in order to protect the townspeople (Parsons 8: 339). 


48 Among the Mixes an outsider must obtain the permission of the president 
to settle in town (Beals 2). 
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January. At the farther side of San Pedro, on a big mountain, he made 


his ranch, by a little river. There was a little spring, a little well. He 


liked it there very much. He turned into a little snake and he went into 
the well. He began to work at the spring, widening it. He planted 
lemon trees, orange trees, bananas, all the fruits of the world he planted 
at the river. He planted alligator pears; he planted mangos; he planted 
cherries; he planted apples—a big orchard. The little fruit trees grew 
well, they all bore. The oranges and the lemons turned yellow and the 
bananas ripened and were as long as this [the speaker’s forearm]. 

A party from San Pedro were out hunting deer. They came to this 
river and saw the orchard. They saw no owner, they saw only the spring 
and the fruit trees. “There are no deer,” they said, “let us load up with 
this fruit.”” Many oranges had fallen and were lying all yellow at the 
foot of the trees. The men returned to the pueblo, carrying the fruit, 
and reported to the president. Then all the townsmen went to see the 
orchard. They saw no owner, only the trees. “Do not gather the fruit!” 
said the president. They returned to the pueblo. ““What are we going 
to call this mountain?’ they said. “Danginas, mountain of gushing 
water.” To this day they call the mountain Cerro de Agua, Water 
Mountain. White water gushes from the spring. 

In about a year there arrived from Yalalag a man wearing a black 
hat. He said, ‘Permit me, Sefior Presidente! Did a Mixe pass by here? 
Where is he? He came from Bishalte.”-—“Yes, he came by about three 
years ago. He asked permission to make himself a ranch, but he did 
not return.’”—‘‘Nevertheless he has been on your land,” said the 
Yalalag man. “Why do we not see him?””—“‘He is on Water Mountain, 
his ranch is there, his fruit trees. He is in the water. Why did you give 
him permission to come? Did you not see he was a water animal, 
animal de agua? Now I have discovered him. He is making a big lake. 
He will come in a flood that will burst through the pueblo. The water 
is all over the mountain.” —‘“‘What are you going to do?” —“I am going 
to kill him to keep him from flooding you. Take care! After the down- 
pour look at the water in the Rio Grande!’’—“Yes,”’ said the president, 
“do us the favor to kill him!’ The Yaldlag went back to his pueblo. 
(He was Lightning, gente rayo.) When the vapors came off the moun- 
tain Lightning pushed the clouds down right on top of the mountain. 
There was a violent downpour. In a short time the ground was gutted, 
there was so much water. Three thunderbolts fell on the mountain top, 
rambran! rambran! When the rain passed, there was a flood. They went 
to look at the spring and the river. The spring was dried up, there were 
only bare stones. There was a big lake, it was terrible! All the fruit 
trees were uprooted and were rushing by and turning over and over in 
the current. Last of all in the flood came a big animal. It was green 
with the horns of a bull. It was a water bull, toro de agua, gonnis. This 
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was the Mixe whom Lightning had killed. “Now you are free,” re- 
ported Lightning at the town hall. “I have killed the rascal, ese ca- 
brén!” And Lightning returned to his pueblo.” | 


THE DEVIL WHO DROVE AWAY THE CLOUDS’ 


There was a cave near a pueblo and inside the cave was a bad person, 
gente mal, a demonio (Z., ben jiab, devil people). He would not let it 
rain. When the clouds came out to rain, he came out of his cave, he 
looked at the clouds, and they ran away to other parts. The Thunder- 
bolts assembled, twelve Thunderbolts, and they said, ‘““What shall we 
do for it to rain, for there has been no rain?” They began to collect the 
vapors of a rain storm. They said, “Let us kill the bad one, but how 
shall we do it? Let us make a hail storm!’ Then they took the clouds 
out of the three jars at the foot of the cave. They said, “After one of us 
falls, let another fall, and another, until we succeed in killing him.” 
When the first Thunderbolt fell, he fell on the points of the devil’s 
horns, he had four horns,5* and the Thunderbolt was killed. Another 
fell and seized a piece of the devil’s head. The devil killed him. An- 
other fell, he killed him, too. Another fell, the devil killed him, too. 
Another fell, he killed him, too. Another fell, he was wounded. All the 
Thunderbolts fell, each making a loud sound as he fell. Finally they 
killed the devil and grated up his head. Six Thunderbolts died and six 


survived. And then it began to rain, a good rain. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT OF SAN MIGUEL*? 


There were living a young man and his wife. She had a lover who 
was a hunter. One day the woman said to the hunter, “How shall we 


49 At Ayutla Mixe, where it is believed that flood is caused by the Horned 
Water Serpent that lives in a spring and falls out of the sky, salt and copal are 
cast on the fire when there is a cloudburst (Beals 2). This may be a way of 
invoking Lightning against the serpent. 

Among the Caddo Indians now in Oklahoma, but once living farther south, 
there is a tradition about enmity between Lightning and the Horned Water 
Serpent. Among the Mayo-Yaqui and the Pueblos the Horned Water Serpent 
sends floods. 

%° Told by Agustin Santiago. 

st Perhaps in the horned devil we meet again with the Horned Water Serpent 
who can both check the waters and cause flood; but Agustin did not know who 
this devil was nor where was the cave. 


52Qur host at San Miguel Alvarrados told this tale to a Mitleyeno visitor 
who told it to Eligio who told it to me. Our host alleged that the tale was a 
family tradition: the man enriched through the plumed serpent was his forebear. 
No doubt the tale has suffered in transmittal overnight, but whether it was origi- 
nally the tale of San Miguel and the dragon or the tale of Quetzalcoatl, the 
plumed serpent of Mexico, it has suffered still greater changes. 
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f manage to kill my husband and so be happy?” The hunter answered, 
» — “Do not worry! I know a place where there is a well. Tomorrow come 
, there with him, and I will be waiting there.” The next day in the morn- 
ing the woman told her husband she would like to go for soapweed. _ 
When they reached the mountain, they met the hunter. The woman 
said to him, “‘Do you know where is the enchanted well?” The hunter 
answered, “Surely. If you want, I will show you the place.”-—“‘All 
right,” said the woman, and they followed the hunter until they reached 
the well. As the girl’s husband looked down to see how deep it was, she 
. pushed the poor man into the well. When they heard no further sound 
| from the well, they returned to the pueblo to live together, thinking 
- that the husband would never return. eo 

In the well the man fell on top of a cacao tree which was in the 
middle of a lake. The poor fellow had stayed there very sad for two 
years, which he thought were but a few days, when he saw approaching 
a little old woman (abuelita). She said to him, “Boy, what are you 
doing here? What a miracle that my son has not seen you!’”’—“‘What 
would he have done to me had he seen me?”’—“‘Probably he would have 
eaten you.”’—‘‘Can you not deliver me from this place?” asked the boy. 
“Very easily,” said the old woman, “but first you must make up your 
mind that if you return to your pueblo you will not acquiesce in the 
conduct of your wife through whom you have suffered a great deal. 
Tomorrow my son will come out for a turn about the mountain before 
going back into the well. Be very careful to count his saddles, for if 
you sit down on the third or fourth saddle he will reach back to eat you. 
Sit down on his ninth saddle! When you are outside, pull out the two 
plumes he has in his tail. Keep them as the fortune you get from here. 
Be quick, boy!” After saying this the lady went away. The boy was 
thinking about it all when he heard a terrible noise that shook the 
earth. He saw the serpent approaching and he was very careful to count 
his saddles. He sat himself down on the ninth saddle and pulled out 
the plumes from the serpent’s tail. When they were out of the well, the 
boy slipped off the serpent and hastened to his house. He put the 
plumes into jars, and the next day when he went to look at them the 
jars were full of money. In time the boy became wealthy. 


LIGHTNING RESURRECTS 


A little boy went for wood and found a little lizard (chintetito). He 

saw him lying within a little apple tree. He said, “I am going to burn 

. this little animal,” and he gathered some wood and put the little lizard 
into it very gently so it would not run away. And the little lizard 
stayed there quiet. The boy lit the wood with a match. The little 
animal was aroused by the flames and went up with them into the air. 
He was very glad to ascend, and he returned to his mother in the moun- 
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tains, at Yalalag. He was Lightning. His mother said to him, “I was 
thinking, Son, that you were dead.”—“No, Mama,” said Lightning. 
“T fell and could not get up. The rains were over, at Mitla, it cleared, 
and so I was not strong enough to come home. I fell on the mountain, 
Dan Bergu, and lay there tired out until a boy came and did me the 
favor to build a fire. I got my strength back and rose up into the sky.”’ 
—‘‘Ai! Son, por Dios, 1 thought you were dead!’ He had been gone a 
long time. He fell in September and he did not arise until March. 
“What a good thing that the boy made a fire!” said the mother of 
Lightning. ‘““Now we will send him a carifio, a measure of mescal, two 
sponge cakes, and a turkey.” 

The Thunderbolts, four of them, arrived at the house of the boy’s 
mother. “Come in, Compadres!”’ said she. They entered and put down 
their gift before the altar. They said, “’Chan dat! ‘Chan nan! Greet- 
ings, Father! Greetings, Mother! Dijen, josade’ je, Como viene pasando 
el dia, How are you?” —‘‘Gusak, dat! Well, Father!’—“We have come 
to bring you a gift for having made a fire for our son. He was in a tree 
in the sun, without fortillas, without atole. We thought he was dead. 
But your son made a fire and gave him strength and helped him rise 
up.”—“Yes, many thanks, Compadres!’’—“Now let us call one another 
compadres.” (And those of Yalalag greet us today as compadres, “‘chan 
bale!” they say.)—“‘Bueno, on the first of April you will bring us the 
rains.” And so on the first of April those of Mitla, the town officials, 
used to go53 to Yalalag to visit Lightning, with a carifio: sponge cake, 
turkey, and mescal. 


LIGHTNING AND THE PADRE*4 


The sefior went to clean his milpa. Lightning came and asked him 
why he was cultivating. He said, “Because it is my roso (mountain 
field), my land.” Said Lightning, ' ‘Tt is not yours, itis mine. Tomorrow 
I will come to see how much of a man you are.’ When the farmer went 
to his house, he would not eat, he was pensive, thinking about how he 
was to fight in the morning. His wifé carried his hat to the padre and 
asked him to do her the favor to bless it and put a cross on it. 

When the man reached his piece of land, it began to rain and Light- 
ning fell to kill him. But when Lightning fell he was caught as a lizard5s 
on the cross on the hat. When the man went to his house his wife said, 
‘Have you returned, my son? I said you were going to perish.” He 


53 “In the lifetime of my mother’s grandfather,” said Agustin, who is about 
twenty-five. 


54 Told by Miguel Mendez. 


88 Gurak. Laguartito negro, black lizard, is gurak yan; chintete, a spotted 
lizard, is gurak shtil. 
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said to her, “Wait for me, to eat tortillas!” and he carried his hat to the 
padre who said that the lizard was Lightning.*® 
The next morning thebrothers of Lightning (rede’ts gusy’) came to the 
house, three of them. They said to the woman, “Yesterday your hus- 
band wanted to kill Lightning.” —‘‘No,” said the woman, “he merely 
took along his hat.”’ They said to her, “Thanks that your husband has 
done no harm to our brother. Get wood and make a fire! Put the animal 
into a little gourd of water and put the little gourd into the fire!” She 
did this, and the little gourd went up in the air with the flames. And in 
their own little gourd the brothers of Lightning went up into the sky.‘7 
The next day Lightning and his brothers went to the man’s field and 
said to him, “‘Plant corn, beans, potatoes, beets, lettuce! We will send 
water to your field so that all the poor may have food.” 


THE MIXE WHO BECAME LIGHTNING® 


There was an arriero who went on his trip. He had six little burros 
and a servant, and he rode a horse. The little burros started to feed in a 
milpa belonging to a Mixe. Out came the Mixe. Why was the burro 
feeding in his milpa? ‘Pay me for my milpa!” he said. “T will not pay,” 
said the arriero. They began to fight and the arriero got the better of 
the Mixe who ran away to his ranch. “You have won now, but you will 
not win later, on your road,” said the Mixe. “We will settle it on the 
road,”—“‘ Bueno,” answered the arriero, “‘whenever you wish!’ He went 
on his way. Some clouds came out, and it sprinkled. It was the month _ 
of March, not the time for rain. Then Lightning fell on a stand of pine 
trees in front of the horse, and a tree fell, to frighten the arriero. (The 
thunderbolt was that Mixe.) When the arriero started the next day, 
clouds came again, and again a thunderbolt fell in front of him. He was 
very much frightened. Again a thunderbolt fell, on his horse’s head, and 
killed the horse. The arriero continued on foot. 

He reached his pueblo. His wife said to him, “Now indeed we are 
going to die, because we are fighting with Lightning.” He said, “I did 
not know it was Lightning. If I go that way again, he will kill me.”— 
“Do not go that way,” said his wife, “better change to another (part of 
the) country!’ So he changed his route and took the mountain route, 
with his servant. On the road he met a friend. He told him how he had 


56 Rosa Hernandez of San Baltazar told me she once heard a cry under her 
floor. She dug and found a live toad. She took it to the padre who told her that 
now /a miseria would be gone from her house forever. 


57S., cielo; Z., giba‘. 
88 Told by Agustin Santiago, who learned the tale from Juan Borracho. 


John the Drunkard, the mason from Santiago Istetaltepec or Santiago de los 
Borrachos. 
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fought with a Mixe. Said the friend, “I will give you a remedio so Light- 
ning will not strike and kill you.”—“What remedio is there against 
Lightning?”’—“TI will give you one. Fill this little gourd® half-full of 
salt, well pounded up. In the mountains, when the mists come, take 
out the stopper and hold the little gourd in the middle.” The man con- 
tinued on his trip, saying to his servant, ‘Now let us see if Lightning, 
el cabrén, the rascal, will come, since I have my remedio.”” He was hold- 
ing his little gourd very tight when a rain cloud passed over. A little 
rain fell, Lightning called out and fell. He fell into the little gourd, and 
the man put in the stopper. “Now it is heavy, probably the rascal went 
into it. Hurry! Let us go to camp (paraje), make fire and burn up the 
rascal!’ It was late when they got there. The servant brought wood 
and madea fire. It was raining hard and the wood was wet. The servant 
piled on an armful of wood. The wood was wet and smoked, and the 
servant put on more until there was a little flame. The man said, ““Not 
enough yet, there is no fire yet.” —“‘Yes, now it is ready. The animal 
is so small, this fire is enough to burn him in,” said the servant. “He is 
a little fellow; which of us will do up the other?” said the man. He took 
out the little stopper and turned the little gourd upside down into the 
fire. Out fell a lot of salt and a little animal like a lizard, but green and 
smaller. It called out and went up into the sky. The wood was too wet 
for it to burn up. It went up to the sky and gave a loud cry. ‘‘Look, 
rascal!’ said the man to his servant, “you said the fire was ready, and 
see, he has escaped. Now he has won!’—“‘Deja/e, perhaps its time has 
not come yet!” [“What a timid fellow!” exclaims Agustin in an aside.] 
- The next morning the servant made coffee, and they went on to Yalalag. 

They arrived at Yaldlag and the patrén began to make his sales while 
the servant went to fetch water. The servant met a Mixe, who said, 
“Now we are friends!”—“Then you were Lightning?’—“Yes, I was 
Lightning. I was the one your paérén caught in the little gourd, but the 
fire did not burn, and I escaped. You kept the fire from burning. How 
much do you want for the favor you did me?”’—“Whatever you wish to 
give me.” —“I am going to give you fifty pesos and I will do well by you 
all your life.” He gave the servant the fifty pesos. “Do not tell your 
patrén, because he is my enemy. On his next trip do not go with him, 
stay behind, because you were not born to be a trader, you were born 
a farmer.® In traveling, it is cold, it is hot, one has to go far for water, 
one has to endure much. Go and sow! Through sowing you will become 
rich. Do not worry! Yo te voy hacer favor, I will look after you. I will 


59 Z., barieg, the hourglass-shaped gourd in which water is carried and which 
is usually stoppered with a bit of corncob. 


6 A suggestion here of the Aztec point of view that a man’s lot was established 
at birth. 
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return you the favor you did me.”—“‘All right,” said the servant. He 
and his pafrén returned to their pueblo. 

“Let us go on another trip!” said his patron, but the servant did not 
want to go. “No, no, I am not going on a trip, it is better for me to go 
and plant a piece of ground.” He went out to plant, and the patrén left 
with a new servant. On this trip Lightning fell on his head and killed 
him. The servant returned with the burros. His wife wept and sent 
back to get the dead man, and they buried him. 

The milpa of the other servant yielded well. Next time he planted 
more, a great deal. Then he began to sell his corn and beans. He made 
himself a good house, everything. He became rich and remained so to 
the end of his life. He never lost a harvest. His milpa yielded always, 
because of Lightning. 


MOUNTAIN SPIRITS? 


I will tell you what happened to Marimench. Her godsons planted 
her land for her on half-shares. They went to see her to know when they 
could have the harvest feast, the fiesta de Jos elotes, the feast of the green 
corn, and Mari said, ‘Sons, I think that we can go for the corn in eight 
days. They have come to ask for me in marriage and I am going to 
accept, for I gave my word. Then we will go with your godfather, so he 
can help carry the corn.”’ When Mari was ready for the fiesta she went 
to the field with her husband and godsons. The boys said to their god- 
mother, ‘“‘How shall we gather the corn ears? Shall we gather them one 
to each row or in some other way?” Mari answered, ‘‘No, sons, let us 
all get them together.” After they had finished harvesting, Mari no- 
ticed that all the corn was white. She said to her godsons, “Why is all 
the corn white?’ Then her husband answered, “You don’t have to have 
colored corn.” And he hit her on the nose. Mari began to cry, she 
picked up an ear and wiped the blood from her nose, in disgust. That 
is why some ears are dark. 

Her husband was called José Maria. Mari said to José Maria, “I do 
not like your ways. I had better leave you. You stay here and I will go 
farther down, and you will see me wearing a white kerchief around my 
neck and around your head you will have only wind.” And so they 
separated, and remained, one above [to the east] as Girun’s nigi, Girun 
the man, and one below [to the west] as Girun guna’a, Girun the 
woman, 

People say it is a pity they quarreled, otherwise there might be more 
rain at Mitla. 


6t Told by Miguel Mendez. 62 According to others, Hipolytus; Z., Pdi. 
63 The peak at the head of the valley. Z., gi, stone; rune, knowing how. 


64 The peak near Zaachila. In this nomenclature and in the tale we find an 
expression of that sex duality that is so marked among the Chorti. 
P 8 
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SUS GIBER®S 


Sus Giber was a cook; she cooked for /os antiguos, the ancient ones. 
When Montezuma began to build rege’, the palaces, he went to the 
north, to Mesa Grande, dan ro‘, to eat. There at the foot of the moun- 
tain Sus Giber made her ranch. And there she left her ring. That is 
why the mount is called Cerro de Anillo (Z., dan gidinil, mountain stone 
ring),°° Ring Mount. (Near San Bartolo, to the west.)® From there she 
went and made her ranch that side [Agustin points to the south]. There 
she left a comb, and that is why it is called dan 42rg", Comb Mountain. 
She went and made her ranch at the little slope called dan gigo‘ts,® 
Stony Slope (to the east). She made her ranch in three places. When 
she was at Stony Slope they began to work the stone blocks and the 
workmen went to her place to breakfast and dine. So it was called 7s 
gusin, water kitchen. 

The workmen began to cut the stones and transport them; the stones 
weighed nothing, no more than zacate, corn husk. They carried them 
for the monuments. 

Sus Giber had a son called Etlakwatla. He was a diviner (muy divi- 
nador) and he knew how every day would break (como ’manezca cada 
dia). He had been a master-carpenter® for about three years when a 
star appeared in the sky,” a smoking star.” He understood at once 
that it was a bad sign. So he informed the patrén Montezuma that the 
comet was probably a bad omen, facil que es mala sefia. “How do you 
know?” said Montezuma. “I know because the sign is a bad sign.”’ He 
told his mother, “Now light is going to come into the world.” His 
mother began to cry. 

For the next three years Etlakwatla was very thoughtful. He said 
to his mother, “Where shall we go?” They began to dig a tunnel to 
the sea, and Etlakwatla directed the work. 


65 Told by Agustin Santiago. He heard the tale from an uncle who went to 
live at Tehuantepec and is now dead. 
66 Another etymology for gidini’ is gi, stones, Jini, ants, i.e., ant hill. 


67 Two ranches are indicated in this confused statement, but the story-teller 
insisted there was but one. 


68 Mountain stone gentle. 


6» Compare the semi-ceremonial position of the carpenter among the Quiché 
of Guatemala (La Farge and Byers, p. 92). 


7 In Mayan records the morning star announces the first sunrise (La Farge 
and Byers, p. 114). 


1 S., ’sta sacando humo; Z., balsche setnanigush. Remigio tells me he saw such 
a star when he was a boy, about thirty years ago. It had streamers of smoke or 


a 
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Sus Giber was sent for to go to the Palace. Said Montezuma, ‘““Now 
there is going to be light in the world.”” Sus Giber left for her kitchen. 
She was ascending the mount when the sun came out. Then she turned 
to stone. And the vessels in her kitchen, they all turned to stone 
Montezuma had made a tunnel to Mexico, and he went there,” but all 
his tools became stone, his crowbars and his hammers. Etlakwatla and 
all the workmen entered into the ground. Only Sus Giber stayed above 
as stone, for those in the world to see.’3 


SUS GIBER AND THE KING"4 


When the world was dark, before the sun and the moon, lived Sus 
Giber. She met the king,’5 she said to him, “Now let us make a house!” 
—‘°? Sta bueno, all right!” said the king. So they made it, in ninety-four 
hours, no more. So they lived together, at el Cerro de Nueve Punto, the 
Mountain of Nine Peaks.’ “Let us go to my house, which is prettier,” 
said Sus Giber. “Let us go!” said the king. When they arrived at the 
Rio Grande there was a better house with a store in it, seventeen de- 
pendents were selling. Said Sus Giber to the king, “I will give you two 
talegas™ of gold and silver.” The king marvelled. “This is the kind of 
store I have,” said Sus Giber. 

Came a sevior and said to Sus Giber, “Will you do me the favor to 
give me the money I need?” —“With much pleasure,” said Sus Giber, 


72 Elsewhere in Oaxaca Bandelier found the same tradition, that Montezuma 
went from the south to Mexico (Bandelier 1:266). 


73Qne who went to see her was exceedingly disappointed. The bowlder is 
near the boundary stone Schmieder has called Ro-yeg-odd, at the devil’s head— 
ber is sometimes pronounced ééd. This bowlder which Agustin identified as 
Sus Giber had little or no semblance to a human figure, nor did the stones in the 
“kitchen” higher up the peak look like cook pots or anything. Unfortunately, 
we did not find the small spring which gives its name, is gusin, water kitchen, to 
the locality. There, if anywhere, might be indications of ritual visits. The spring 
is some distance off the trail which leads to the ancient quarry, a deeply worn 
trail (Map 1). 


74Told by Miguel Mendez. 


75 At the close of the story, when I asked Miguel if the king had a name, he 
answered, ““King Herodo,” obviously giving the first royal name that came into 


his head. 


76 A mountain or mountain range to the southwest, which has supernatural 
associations. Bandelier points out that the great mound at Cholula is called 
Nine Hills and that nine among the Nahuatl frequently denoted merely some- 
thing supernatural (Bandelier 2:214). 


77 Small sack or purse carried bandoleer fashion, under the left arm for se- 
curity. 
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and she gave the sefior two purses of gold and silver. ‘“Now you can buy 
twenty mules to go on your trip,” said Sus Giber. ‘Sta dueno!”’ said the 
senor. “You will travel to a town called Tehuantepec,” said Sus Giber, 
“and there you will buy clothes.”—‘*’Sta bueno!”’ said the sefior, and he 
went on his trip. When he returned, Sus Giber said to him, “Now for 
two days you will rest and then go again.” —“’ Sta bueno!” said the sefior. 
“What do you need?”—“Do me the favor to bring me manta de género 
(cotton goods) and a rebozo de dos vistas (the head shaw] which is woven 
on both sides),” said Sus Giber. Said the king, ‘“When the patrén of 
Tehuantepec says to you, “You are very rich,’ say, ‘Yes, I have some- 
thing pretty,’ and when he asks you, ‘What is the name of your patrén?’ 
answer, ‘My patrén is very far away.’ Do not tell him I am giving you 
money! Do not mention my name!”—*" Sta bueno!” said the arriero. “I 
am going to give you a bell for your animals,” said Sus Giber, and she 
fastened a bell of gold to the lead burro. “It may be lost,” said the 
arriero, “better a common bell. This gold bell may be stolen,” —‘“‘No,” 
said the king, “‘you will make more sales.” But the arriero was afraid. 

“You will not lose it,” said Sus Giber, “but if you lose it, you lose it.” 

The arriero gave the king two cheeses, this was his carifo to the king. 
Came a cat and ate the cheeses which the king was expecting to eat for 
breakfast. “Where is the gift of the arriero?” asked the king. “Ai, my 
king,” said Sus Giber, “do you know what happened? A cat came and 
ate it.” The king got very angry with Sus Giber. “You had better go 
your way, lest I kill you,” he said. “With much pleasure,” said Sus 
Giber. She left the house at Nine Peaks and went down to the Rio 
Grande, at Nis gusin. “Why do you come alone?’ asked her people. 
“Because the king was angry with me.”——‘“‘Do not worry!” they said. 
“The king will meet his end.” 

When light came into the world and Jesucristo gave the world his 
blessing,’® he closed up the house of the king, but the house of Sus Giber 
he left open. God blessed the house of Sus Giber. “When there is a fiesta 
in the world, they will carry you to the king, you will go to see the 
fiesta,” said God. “Sta dueno!” said Sus Giber. “Lie down on top of 
this rock!”—‘‘How shall I lie, on my side?” asked Sus Giber. “On 
your back,” said God. “Bueno,” said Sus Giber, “but why on my 
back?”’—“‘So all the people of the world, todos los cristianos, will come 
to visit you.” —“" Sta bueno,” said Sus Giber. “I will do as you wish; but 
will you do me the favor to let me sit up for two days?”—“Yes,” said 
God, ‘ ‘Wednesday and Friday. These are the days for you to bathe in 
the river.” —“Very well, then,” agreed Sus Giber. ““When people come 
to ask you for money, do not give it to everybody,” said God. “Sta 
bueno!” said Sus Giber. And so she lies there on her back. 


78 Cf, La Farge and Byers, p. 114. 
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SKELETON AND GOOD WIND’? 


There was a rich man and at night he would go to visit the other rich 
men in his town. As he passed by a corner there stood a calaver, a 
skeleton. He got angry with the skeleton and spoke unkindly. The next 
night there was a knocking on his door and when his wife went to the 
door there stood the skeleton. The man was frightened and said to his 
wife, “I had better go to see the Lord Bishop and have him baptize me 
again.’’ When he saw the bishop, he told him how he went at night to 
visit the five rich men and met the skeleton. “Were you disrespectful 
to him?” said the bishop. “Yes,” said the man, “and he came to my 
house. Do me the favor to baptize me again!’—“‘No,” said the bishop, 
“what you have to do is to find out from three pregnant women when 
they are going to give birth. Go to their houses when they give birth 
and come back and report to me!” So the man went and asked three 
ladies to notify him when their children were to be born. The first sent 
him word, and he went to her house, and the child that was born had 
a little kerchief around his neck and a ribbon on his arm. The next 
lady sent word, and he went to her house, and the child that was born 
was a skeleton. The next lady sent him word, and that child was born 
clean and natural. So the man went back to see the bishop. When he 
told him about the infant born with the neckerchief and the ribbon the 
bishop said that the infant would be a priest. The skeleton that was 
born was the same skeleton he met at the corner. It was not the parents’ 
fault that he was born to them. ‘‘And now,” said the bishop, “‘you are 
going to die.”’ So the man went back to his house and was very sad; in 
six days he died. 

Now the widow did not know how to divide the property and she 
was afraid their children would quarrel about the inheritance. Then in 
the churchyard she met a little old man with a little club in one hand 
and a napkin of ¢ortil/as in the other. “Why are you troubled?” asked 
the old man. “Because my husband died and I do not know how to 
divide his property.”—“Take three candles, as you have a family of 
three, and three flowers, to the church,” said the old man, “‘and speak 
to your husband!” So she took the candles and the flowers to the 
church, and her husband told her how to divide the property and if they 
quarreled over it she was to sell it all. Later she met the old man again 
and told him her sons were quarreling. He said he would go and tell 
God about it. When he told God, God was annoyed. God said it was 
all because of the skeleton and that he had more important affairs to 
attend to. It was very hot in the world and all his children were suffer- 
ing. He wanted to send them duen aire, a good wind (Z., dex), to blow 
away all their diseases. 


79 Told by Miguel Mendez. 
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So God called a little old woman and told her he would make her a 
house, a cave, and she was to go up in a tree and shake the tree and 
make some wind. The ground was so hot that it burned the toes. She 
went up into the tree and shook it, but there was little wind. “I will 
put the feathers of a pheasant on my arms with beeswax,” she said to 
God. “No,” said God, “I had better make you a jacket of pheasant 
feathers.” When she put on the jacket and flew up into the ash tree, a 
great wind blew, and she was carried into a thicket of thorny trees, and 
the wind blew violently, and the thorns tore her flesh, leaving long 
furrows on her legs. “Now,” said God, “‘it is your destiny to blow 
through the world as Good Wind and to blow away from my children 
all their diseases.” 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FANDANGO”? 


There were three sisters in a ranch which a boy passed by. He saw 
that the girls were very simpdtica. When he went to his house, he sent 
the Auehuete to ask for the girl but without saying which girl. The go- 
between went to the girls’ father, and he agreed to give one of his 
daughters. “Which one did the boy like?”’-—“I think it is the oldest.” 

The youth lived with the girl a long time, then he abandoned her and 
lived with one of the younger sisters. When the first woman saw her 
sister was going to marry the same man, she went to the mountain. As 
she was going along she met a little old man. He asked, ‘“What are you 
doing?” The girl told him all the story. The old man said, “You are 
going to stay in this place, you will change into flowers, into gisa’, 
gibiersah, gito‘, and later you will be the first to enter the church.” 

In a few days the old man went to the pueblo. When he arrived at 
the house of the father of the girl, he saw they were preparing for a 
wedding and he told them that in one part of the mountain there was a 
very fragrant flower which was called gisa’. And the father of the girl 
wondered and sent for his gulaneches, giving them fortillas, bread, meat, 
mescal, and cigarettes; half was for them, the other half they were to 
leave where the flowers grew. When the gardeners arrived, the old man 
said to them, “Speak to the flowers, so you can carry them away, and 
leave half of what you carry in this place.” The gardeners said, ““We 
have come for you from the father of the bride.” The flowers answered, 
“Let us first eat breakfast!’ After breakfast, they were able to take all 
the flowers they wanted. When they had gathered all three plants, they 
heard the voice of the girl saying, ““When you arrive in the pueblo, tell 
them to set off a camarazo, and after that you gardeners are to taste 
the tepache.” 


8% Told by Miguel Mendez. 
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BALDHEAD (jOL)*! 


There was a boy called J6l, who used to look after his sheep, near his 
house; he was afraid to go to the mountain pasture. Another boy said, 
“Let us go to the mountain to pasture the sheep!’ J6l said he was afraid 
to go far away. ‘Vamos, I will show you where to go.” They gathered 
together the sheep and went out into the country. They went up a hill 
and saw a little ranch near a river. The boy told his friend that a sezior 
lived there called Tat ga‘ttsiel, Todavia-non-olvida, Father Never-Forgets, 
and his wife was called Mari de Jesis. They saw three women in the . 
yard. Jél asked, “Whose women are they? What is their name?” The 
other boy said one was named Rosa, one Sabina, the other Josefina. The 
boys returned to their houses. The next day they went back to the 
mountain with the sheep. The three women came out, and Jd! learned 
that the last one was called Rosa. 

That night Jol said to his father Fan (Juan) and his mother, ’Milia, 
‘“‘“Go to Father Never-Forgets and his wife Mari de Jestis, and ask for 
their daughter Rosa, because I like her very much. | am going to marry 
her.”” His mother said, “But what will you do with their daughter? All 
you know is how to pasture sheep, and you want to keep a wife!” — 
“But, Mama, I have thought about it. I want to live with the woman. 
If you send and ask for her, I will herd the sheep. If you do not ask for 
her, I will not herd the sheep.” They said, ““We will ask for her so that 
you will herd the sheep.” 

They went to see Hummingbird (Bidunt). They sent him to ask for 
the bride. The bird flew to the girl’s yard and lit on a flowering spray. 
He began to suck the honey. The se7ior said, ‘““Why does this bird come 
here? Perhaps he wants to come into the house to ask for a woman.” 
Said Hummingbird, “I have been sent by Jdl to see if you will give 
him a rose you have,® for Jél wants to marry her.”’ They said, “Go and 
come again, for we are going to speak with our daughter.” They sent 
Hummingbird again. ‘‘Yes,” said the girl’s father, “my daughter is 
thinking of marrying Jdl. Let us make an agreement (cerrar las pala- 
bras)\ Bring me the deer which is stationary, the eagle which is in the 
middle of the sky, and the flowers which are at the bottom of the lake, 
a gourdful of flowers (Z., gibet gi).”—“‘What things may these be?” 
asked the father of Jol. “Dejale!”? said Hummingbird, “I know what 
they are. The deer is a little nopal®3 and the eagle is a bean tree. You 


8 Told by Agustin Santiago. 


82 Note the usual imagery of the Auehuete; but the following metaphors are 
unusual, suggestive of the catechistic, near-riddling metaphors of the early Maya 
(Roys, pp. 126 ff.). The use of the bird term Jigin for turkey by the Auehuete 
may be comparable. | 


83 Cf. the Huichol identification of the peyote cactus with deer. 
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go and fill a basket of beans and a basket of nopal, and the gourdful of 
flowers J6l will bring from the bottom of the lake.” 

Jol went to get the flowers. When he arrived at the lake, out came a 
little fish. J6l said, “You travel in the water, do you know where there 
is a gourdful of flowers?’ Said the fish, ““They are at the bottom of the 
water. Get on me, close your eyes! I will tell you when we reach the 
flowers.”’ He got on the fish and it went down into the water. He closed 
his eyes. Said the fish, “Cut them!’ He saw some large flowers, white 
and red. He cut them, and the fish went back with him through the 
water. 

When Jol] arrived at his house with the flowers, his mother said, 
“Now everything is ready. Let us go to close our agreement!” They 
went to the bride’s house carrying the three things. Hummingbird 
went in front, and when they came to the door he began to pray. 
“Enter!” they said. ““Thanks! Concebida ave Maria Purisima.” He put 

the flowers down before their saint. “‘Accept this gift! God has so in- 
-structed.”—“Come to eat with thy family!”’—“Many thanks!” They 
began to talk, smoking their cigarettes. ““Sago/, Father Never-Forgets, 
- Tam thankful, for you have given me the branch you have, your flower, 
Rosa.”-—““Now we are going,” said Hummingbird. So they went. 

“Early in the morning you will go to the house of your father-in- 
law,” said Hummingbird to Jal, “for you will have to sweep.’’*4 When 
J6l woke up early in the morning he went to sweep. There was the bride 
making fortillas, and J6l began to sweep. When he finished, he ate a 
tortilla and drank a cup of afole. 

The other two little sisters said, ““Now we are going to the mountain, 
because we have no men. We are going to become the flowers of the 
fandango, gisa°? and gitoh, for Jél to carry us to his house.”” They went 
to the mountain and became the flowers of the fandango. 

“Now let us go to my house!” said Jél. Said his parents-in-law, “Are 
you now going to take Rosa? When will you come back?’—“Next 
week. Now my papa is calling and my mama.”—‘Bueno,” said his 
father-in-law. ““Come and see us next week! Meanwhile I will present 
you with these flowers, my two daughters, who became the flowers of 
the fandango; they smell sweet. Here are the two sprays.” 

Then Jél and his bride went to his house. “Have you come?” said 
his father. “Yes, we have come.” The girl began to make fortillas. Jél 
was standing near the griddle, warming himself and smelling the flowers 
when the mother of Rosa arrived. “What are you doing, Jél?”’ she said. 
“TY am smelling the flowers of the fandango.”—“And Rosa, what is she 
doing?”’—“She is making forti//as for mg to eat when I herd the sheep.” 
—“TIt is well,” said his mother-in-law. “Hasta mafiana! I am going. I 


84 A hint here of marriage by service! 
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only came to see this. I will tell Rosa’s father that all is well, that Jal is 
smelling the flowers of the fandango and Rosa is making /ortillas for 
him to eat when he herds the sheep.” 


HUMMINGBIRD IS GO-BETWEEN®S 


There was a king who asked Hummingbird to visit the house of an- 

other king. When Hummingbird arrived he said, ‘‘I have come to see 
you as the king sent me to ask for your daughter for his son.” Said the 
king, “Now that you have come to ask, what things did they send?” — 
“Sefior,” said Hummingbird, “there they have nothing, no mescal, 
nothing.”-—“‘Caérén,” said the king, “how is it they have nothing in the 
city you come from? Tell the king, my compafiero, I will decide a year 
from now.” When Hummingbird returned, the king asked, “(How was 
your journey?” Hummingbird answered, “It was very bad, because 
the king I went to asked for cigarettes. But where was I to get them? 
He told me to return at the end of a year.”—“‘All right,” said the king, 
“you can wait, although it might be better for us to return in eight days 
before my son is of another mind.” 

While they were talking the son of the king who was standing in the 
window saw two drunks coming along. One of the drunks said, “Ojaié, 
even if the king told me to make a bird that would go to heaven, I 
would do it.” And the other said, “If the king told me that I should 
make a key that would open all the rooms the king had, I would make 
it.” Then the boy told his father what the drunks had said. The king 
said, “Let them be! I'll not pay any attention to them. It is your 
affair I am interested in.” | 

Then said the king to Hummingbird, “The thing to do is to go and 
see the musicians.”” Hummingbird went to see the musicians. When he 
reached the house of the maéstro, he said, “I have come to see you. I 
am sent by the king. I am come as Jefsga/. Have the goodness to step 
to the house of the king.” And the master said, ““With much pleasure! 
Tell the king we are at his orders.’”’ When the musicians arrived the 
king went with them to the house of the other king, and said, “I have 
come to ask you not to postpone the marriage. Let us arrange it as soon 
as possible!’ The father of the bride agreed, saying that the next day at 
four in the morning they might get married. In the evening they 
danced. But Hummingbird did not like it, because he had not a mo- 
ment to rest. He left the king’s house and went to his own house. When 
the guests saw that the Auehuete was not there, they all withdrew from — 
the fandango. 


85 Told by Pedro Zamora. 
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SABIO SALOMON®5 


He knew a great deal, this Sabio Salomén; he regulated the world; 
he worked with sand and mortar and bricks. He began to work on the 
Palace; he was the master-mason. They were making a motor de la vida 
like a campanile, around and around. They wanted to go up into the 
sky, at the rains. Many workmen were at work, taking up stones and 
bricks, day and night. It took them three months to take up a stone 
and three months to come down. They worked hard. It was so high 
now that it took them six months to go up and six months to come down. 
Now it almost reached the sky. Out came Saint Peter and said, “Look! 
Sabio Salomon, Solomon the Wise, is coming up to the sky! He may 
not come into the sky.” Saint Peter gave his blessing to the workmen of 
Sabio Salomon who were within fifty meters of the sky and he changed 
their speech. One spoke Mixe, one spoke Ja idioma [Zapoteco], one 
spoke Castillo, although they were all of the same family. Now they did 
not go on working because one did not know what the other was saying. 
They all came down to the ground and each took the road to his own 
pueblo. Sabio Salomén returned to the Palace.* 

This Sabio Salomén understood everything the birds and the animals 
were saying for he knew a great deal. Two birds were quarreling on the 
wall where Sabio Salomén was at work and he understood what they 
were saying—one was telling the other that the wall was going to fall. 
It made Sabio Salomén laugh. His wife asked, ““Why are you laughing, 
Salomé":”’-——“About nothing,” he said, “‘about nothing.”’ Out came a 
cock in the patio. It crowed and Sabio Salomén laughed. “Why are 
you laughing?” asked his wife. “Leave me alone!” said Salomén. The 
cock was saying, “Don’t explain to your wife why you are laughing! If 
you explain, you will die.” 

Sabio Salomén had a servant woman in whom he had much confi- 
dence, more than he had in his wife. He said to her, “Look, I am going 
to rejuvenate myself because I am old.” She said, “How can you re- 
juvenate? You are a grown man.”—“I am going to buy a chest, a chest 
of crystal, and I will explain to you what you are to do.” He ordered his 
workmen to put a pile of dung in a room. He said to his woman servant, 
“Now you are to cut me up into ten thousand pieces and put them into 
the crystal chest and bury the chest in the dung. You are not to let 
anyone come into the room, lock it with a key! And if they ask for 
Salomén say that he has gone away, gone far away. And if my wife 
asks for me, tell her I have gone far away and will not be back for nine 
months.” | 

The next day his wife asked, ‘‘Where is Salomén?” The servant said, 


6 Told by Agustin Santiago. 
87 Cf. the Mayan story of the Tower of Babel (Redfield and Villa, p. 329). 
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“He went away, far away and he will not return for nine months.” His 
wife remained very sad. After stx months she began to search the house 
for Salomén. Only the servant had the key to his room, but once after 
seven months she forgot the key and left it in the kitchen. The wife sent 
the servant on an errand, she took the key and opened the door. There 
was nothing in the room but a heap of dung in the corner. As she dug 
in it she found the chest. She opened the chest and there was an infant, 
but very small, he had not completed his time, it lacked two months. 
He could not speak. The air struck him. Then the woman closed the 
chest again. She said nothing about it to the servant. After nine months 
the servant said, ‘“Now he has completed the nine months. I will open 
the door.” She opened the chest and he was dead, because the air had 
struck him. 

It was Salomén who made all the designs in the stones for Monte- 
zuma. : 


HOW THE FIRST PEOPLE WERE MADE® 


Gyeb Dios, the true God,*9 took up one ounce of earth and began to 
work it. “What are you doing?” asked God’s sister. God answered, 
“Something that you may not know more about than I know.” He 
made an image in the shape of a man and set it to dry. He blessed it 
(with the sign of the cross), and it changed into a man. “What were 
you doing?” asked God. The man answered, “I was sleeping.”’ God 
gave him a pick and a shovel and took him to a spring and told him to 
make a ditch to his garden which was parched. The man dug the ditch 
and the water flowed into the garden. In a short time the garden began 
to give fruit. 

Then God made an oven. He made images of oxen in clay and put 
them into the oven. When he took them out they had turned into live 
animals. God said to San Lucas, ““Thou wilt be the patron of the ani- 
mals, so they will abound.” San Lucas said, “If you want them to 
abound, you will have to make a cow.”’ God agreed to this and gave all 
the animals to San Lucas. And so San Lucas is the patron of the ani- 
mals. 

The man God made began to cultivate his field. San Xaviér would 
go to the field to take him a breakfast of tortillas, but one day the man 
did not want toeat. God asked San Xaviér why the man was not eating. 
San Xaviér said he did not want to eat because he wanted a wife. God 
said, ‘‘I will give him a wife, but today I will not send him any food.” 
San Miguel went to the man and said that God agreed to give him a 


wife but that today he would not send him any food. The man said that 


88 Told by Miguel Mendez, when I asked him for a story about the first people 
in the world. | 


89 S., El mero Dios. 
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would be all right. The man went to sleep in his field, and, as he was 
sleeping, God came and opened his left side and took out a rib and put 
it alongside the man. When the man awoke, his arm was around the 
woman. 

Now when you die, there stands San Miguel with a balance. The 
dead who weigh one ounce go to heaven and the dead who weigh more 
than one ounce go to hell. 


NOEH*” 


There was a man called Noéh who was much respected by the people. 
As Noéh was a Catholic he went to church. He did not forget God, nor 
was he forsaken by God. God sent him a letter. The angel came down 
from the sky and gave it to him, at seven at night. The letter said that 
if the people did not go to church God was going to put an end to the 
world. The people were unmannerly and gross. Noéh was to hold a 
meeting (junta) so that all might hear that if they did not go to church, 
to mass, God would put an end to the world. The people were to give 
heed to Noéh. Sunday morning Noéh went with his letter to the town 
hall, to the president. When Noéh arrived, he gave the letter to the 
secretary, who was writing. All assembled to hear what Noéh had to 
say, also to hear the letter. The secretary said, “God says that you are 
to hold mass and to pray (Aacer rosario), if not, gyeb Dios, el santo Dios, 
will put an end to the world.” They laughed. “Noéh is crazy!” They 
did not believe God sent the letter. ““Noéh himself has sent the letter. 
Noéh is crazy. Let us kill him!’ Noéh said, “I am going. I will explain 
to God that you do not believe what he says. I am going.” At seven at 
night the angel came again. The angel was Gabriel, dnk Sa" Garabie. 
He asked, “‘What do they say, those of the town?” ——“They are going to 
kill me because I am crazy. They do not believe what the letter says.” 
—‘° Sta bueno! Go and see them again, and if they still do not believe, 
God will put an end to the world, next week.” The next day Noéh went 
to the president and said, “I come again. Excuse me for disturbing you, 
Sefior Presidente. Is it true that you do not believe that God said he 
would put an end to the world? If you do not believe that God is in the 
sky he says he will end the world.” —‘‘Bueno, I believe it,” said the presi- 
dent, ‘“but the people do not believe it.”” The people assembled again. 
“Let God do what he wants! We do not believe.” —‘‘Well, I will tell 
him that it is true that you do not believe. But pray a little for God to 
forgive us!’—“‘No, let God do what he wants! We are not going to 
church. We do not think there is a God.””—‘‘Well, I will tell him.” The 
angel came again at night and asked what they said. “They do not 
believe in God in heaven.”’ Said the angel, ““Now God will be angry.” 

Saturday night the angel came down again to the house of Noéh. 


* Told by Agustin Santiago. 
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“God says that now you are to make a boat, as big as a train, and finish 
it in a week, God is very angry that the townspeople do not believe in 
him.” So Noéh paid carpenters to make the boat, and at the end of the 
week it was ready. Over it he put a flag of three colors, a flag about two 
meters wide. The people went to look at the boat. “‘Noéh is crazy! 
That is why he is making a boat!” By Sunday the boat was finished. 
“You have finished your work,”’ said the angel. “Yes,” said Noéh, “I 
have finished my work.”—‘“‘God has sent you another letter.” The let- 
ter said, “You are to take pains to bring together a pair of crows, a pair 
of vultures, a pair of little parroquets, a pair of turtledoves, a pair of 
little parrots (coforrito), a pair of macaws (guacamaya), a pair of hum- 
mingbirds, a pair of rabbits, a pair of hares, a pair of deer, a pair of 
coyotes, a pair of foxes, a pair of eagles, a pair of chickens, a pair of tur- 
keys, a pair of little doves, a pair of horses, a pair of burros, a pair of all 
the animals there are in the world, so the world may be replenished, and 
with all these animals you are to fill the boat.” Noéh put a stack of 
corn into the boat. 

Now it began to rain very hard, day and night, for a week. The 
water rose three meters, the boat began to stir. The second week of the 
waters, it rained day and night. At the end of fifteen days the water 
was ten meters high, and the boat was two meters up. Now the houses 
were falling down because of the water. The people were crying out, 
“Noéh, please let us come into your boat! We will pay you!” But the 
boat was closed. Harder and harder fell the rains. At the end of three 
weeks, the boat was up eight meters, and the houses had disappeared. 
The waters lasted a month; no longer were the little mountains, like the 
one you see there [pointing to Yux, the fortified peak], to be seen. In 
the mountains the trees and the rocks were weeping, since they were 
alone. The sea was making an end to the world. Now San Miguel the 
Archangel (e/ Kangelo) came forth and blew his trumpet at the four 
corners of the sky. “Be it heard in the world that now is the appointed 
day (dia de oftcio)Y’ The boat mounted higher. Now Noéh was about 
to reach the sky, by the road to the north; he stopped at the foot of the 
sky where there was a big mountain. On top of this mountain he 
stopped. Duri duri duri [speedily] the water began to dry up. The wind 
came, leveling the world, all the mountains fell down, the world was a 
plain. 

There came another letter to Noéh. “Look, Noéh, you are to send 
out the birds in pairs to see if the world is drying up.” First to go forth 
was vulture. He found cattle dead in the mud. He stayed to eat and 
brought back no report to Noéh. Crow went forth. When he came back 
he said, ‘““Now the earth is ready to sow, so that there may be ears of 
corn.” Forth went turtledove. He returned, saying that the water was 
only up to his lee—he has a very small leg, he is very small. Forth went 
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parroquet. He came back and said, “Now the world is dry, now it is all 
right for the servant girl to bring us bread.” Turtledove went forth 
again to see. Said turtledove, ‘““Now the world is dry.” Then all the 
animals went forth to look for a living. There came another letter to 
Noéh: “Now you can go forth with all your family. There is going to 
be a smoke in the world for the world to begin again.” | 

The boat rested on top of a big mountain. Noéh found a big pine 
tree. From a big hole in it a person (una gente)" came out. He had sur- 
vived the water, only he and Noéh and his family. Then Noéh made 
himself another house and ranch. 


MARIA AND SAN JOSE? 


Maria Santisima is the sister of the true God. When God saw Mari 
was pregnant, he said to her, “How did it happen? Whose child are you 
carrying, who is his father?” Maria would not confess. Then God called 
a meeting of all the pueblo and set out a table and on it placed a dry 
stick. When ali had come, God told each in turn to pick up the stick 
and hold it upright. When all had held up the stick, God asked if all in 
the pueblo had held it up. Some one answered that José, the carpenter, 
was missing, he was in the mountain cutting wood. God sent to fetch 
the carpenter. When the carpenter arrived at the meeting, God said, 
“I sent for you, to see who committed the offense of making my sister 
pregnant.”’ San José said that he did not know, he was quite innocent. 
Then said God, “If you are innocent, lift up the stick which lies on top 
of the table.” San José leaned over and lifted the stick. When he lifted 
it up a lily®3 bloomed from the tip and down the stick green leaves came 
out. Then God said, ““Why did you say you were innocent? Here you 
have the proof that you were the cause. Now you are going to take 
Maria.”—“Very well, Father, but I will not just take her away. Give 
me a wedding!’ So God had San Juan give him a wedding. After the 
wedding San Juan baptized God and then God baptized San Juan.” 

Then José looked for a mule for Maria to ride; being pregnant, she 
could not walk. When Maria tried to mount the mule, it began to jump 
and it threw Maria to the ground. Then Maria stood up and made the 


sx Who it was Agustin did not know. Agustin was much amused over the 
people thinking Noéh was crazy, and over the birds finding or reporting only 
conditions such as they severally wanted. 

For this first tree, see Redfield and Villa, p. 110, n. 1. 


99 Told by Miguel Mendez. 
% A red garden lily is called the lily of San José. 


94 This story is told by the Pueblo Indians; see E. C, Parsons, “Isleta, New 
Mexico,” Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, XLVII (1929-30), 399-400; Parsons, 
“Tewa Tales,” Memoir Amer. Folklore Society, XIX (1926), 102-3; Parsons, 
“Taos Tales” (MS). 
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sign of the cross toward the mule, saying, “You, animal, you, will be 
called mule, you will never bear children, and you will serve as a beast 
of burden.” This was her curse. 

Then José went to look for a little burro. This animal was very 
docile. They left for Belén. In the road they met a bad fellow. “What 
are you doing?” asked José. He was sowing corn, but he answered, “‘I 
am sowing stones.” Then the fellow noticed that he was actually sowing 
stones. They passed another fellow planting maguey. They asked him 
what he was planting. He answered that he was planting maguey. And 
José said, “If anyone passes and asks for me, tell him that yes, you saw 
me pass by, but it was while you were planting maguey.” By the next 
day the maguey had matured and was giving pulque. So when on that 
day the enemies of José passed and asked for him, the owner said, “Yes, 
I saw him, but it was when I was planting this maguey.” So his enemies 
thought it five or six years before and paid no attention. Then José 
passed where a farmer was sowing beans and José asked what was he 
sowing, and the farmer answered that he was sowing beans. José said, 
“If anyone passes and asks for me, say, yes, you saw me, but it was 
while you were sowing these beans.” When the owner went to his piece 
the next day he saw that his beans were ready to gather. When the 
enemies of José passed by, they asked the farmer if he had seen pass by a 
man with a woman mounted ona burro, The farmer said yes, he had seen 
them, but it was when he was sowing the beans. So the enemies paid no at- 
tention. Meanwhile José encountered another farmer and asked, ‘“‘What 
are you doing?’’—“I am sowing corn.” José said, “If anyone asks for 
me, say, yes, you saw me, but it was while you were sowing.” And José 
went on his way. The next day the farmer went to his piece and saw it 
full of ears, ready to harvest. When they arrived, the enemies of José, 
they asked if he had seen a man with a woman mounted on a burro. 
The farmer answered yes, he had seen them, but it was when he was 
sowing. So the enemies said, “How is this? The owner of the maguey 
said he saw them when he was planting his maguey. The owner of the 
bean patch said he saw them when he was sowing his beans, and now 
the owner of the corn field says he saw them when he was sowing his 
corn. Now we must go to King Herodes.”” They went to King Herodes 
and they said to him that they had not seen them. Herodes said to 
them to keep on following José until they could get him. The enemies 
returned and again followed José.% 

Meanwhile José had arrived in Belén, at the house of a rich man who 
kept a hostelry. Out came the man’s wife, she was annoyed, and con- 
temptuous. She said to José that they should go into the little stable. 
So they went in, with the animals. José cleaned the stable and adorned 


95 Cf, Maya of Yucatan, M. P. Redfield 2:12~13; Maya of Honduras, Thomp- 
son 1:161; Pueblo Indians, Parsons, “Isleta, New Mexico,” p. 413. 
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it with palms, banana leaves (Z., diliu), with laurel (Z., gibalash) and 
gishgidor (S., pasle). Then at half-past eleven was born Manuel de Jesus 
and the cock was the first to flap his wings, crowing, “Cristo nacié! 
Christ is born!’ The turkey cried, “Gordo! Gordo! Fat! Fat!’ The 
oxen lowed and the burros brayed, “Cristo is born at Belén!” After 
learning that God was sleeping in the stable, the rich man told José to 
come into his house, but José declined and that same night he and 
Maria and the Child journeyed on. When the rich man went to see 
where José had been, he did not see the adornments José had made, all 
was as it had been before José arrived. 

On their way they reached the house of a baker, and the child Manuel 
began to pick up some dough dropped by the baker. Maria made a loaf, 
and they asked the baker to lend them his oven to bake the Child’s 
bread. The baker agreed and put the bread into the oven. When he 
saw that the piece came out larger than the loaf he had baked for him- 
self, he exchanged them, putting his loaf in place of the Child’s loaf. So 
today people believe that because of the envy of the baker, even if a 
baker work day and night, he will never become rich. 

They went on their way. Now Manuel was grown a boy of eighteen. 
As they went they noticed their enemies were very close. They went 
into a church. There was a boy named Simén Shim, and Manuel gave 
him thirteen reales to go and buy food for the apostles. On his way to 
buy food he met the enemies and began to play cards with them. Simon 
Shim lost. Simén Shim said, “I was going to fetch food for the apostles.” 
So the enemies answered, “We will return the money to you, but point 
out to us Manuel de Jestis.”” And Simén Shim said, “The one who will 
be at the end of the table, that one is Manuel.” Simén left and rejoined 
the others. But Manuel knew about it and so he said, “Was that the 
way to perform your errand? Why did you sell me?” And Simén Shim 
did not answer. 

Holy Thursday in the morning they seized Manuel and gave him five 
thousand blows. Then they fastened him to the cross by his hands and 
feet with some large nails Ponsio Pilato ordered a smith to make. Then 
they went to look for Simén Shim, saying, “You are a big man, you 
must take hold of the cross and pull it down so that we can see if Manuel 
is dead, and kill him if he is still alive.” But Simén instead of pulling 
down the cross, raised it higher. For this they call Simén, Liudo Fesu- 
cristo, Christ’s aid. 

Holy Friday they made a procession and the same afternoon they 
buried him and placed a cock at the grave and told him whenever the 
grave shook he was to crow. The earth shook and the cock was about 
to crow when he heard the voice of Jestis saying to him, ‘Do not crow 
until you see me walking seven leagues up in the sky, then you may 
crow.’ When the cock saw Jesis up that far in the sky, he crowed, 
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“Cristo nacié!” When Jesis reached the sky, the next day he made Ja 
Gloria, and on the Domingo de Pascua (Easter Sunday), they had the 
procession. 

SAN PABLO® 


At that time there was a king at Mitla, and the king’s general was San 
Pablo. He was in charge of one thousand men. San Pablo was here in 
Mitla when they sent for him from the city of Mapas to come and help 
them because enemies of the capitén were approaching. Before reaching 
Mapas San Pablo had to cross a big river which was in flood. He was 
not able to get across and he returned to Mitla. The king asked Pablo, 
“Why hast thou returned?” He answered, “Because there was so much 
water in the river.”’ In a few days San Pablo heard that the water had 
lowered and he could cross and that he was to advance, the enemies 
were near. San Pablo started forth; on the road he heard a voice saying, © 
“Pablo, where art thou going? I will not give thee power to go to that 
pueblo because thou art not a mere man. Thou art going to be a saint 
and I do not wish thee to go and fight.”” So Pablo returned to Mitla and 
became a saint. When the enemies approached, since Pablo was a saint 
they could not enter the pueblo. So now it is believed that whatever 
enemy may approach, San Pablo will go forth and defend the pueblo. 


SAN ANTONIO?? 


A woman living with her husband was left alone when he went on 
his trip. He was gone a long time and the woman lost hope and believed 
he was dead. Finally she committed herself with another man. While 
she was pregnant she met a little old man who said, “Daughter, bring 
your infant to be baptized!” (Meaning he would be a godfather.) She 
accepted his offer. When the child was born the old man went to her 
house to fulfil his promise. He carried the infant (to the church) and he 
and the woman became compadres. 

The child was a year or two old when the woman received word that 
her husband was returning. She went into her house and closed the 
door. She picked up a stick to kill the child when she heard a voice say- 
ing “shit!” She went out to see who it was. There was nobody, and she 
went in again. As she was about to hit the child, again she heard “‘shii#!”’ 
She dropped the stick and opened the door. In came her compadre who 
greeted her and said, “Comadre, why are you shut up in your house?” 
—‘Compadre, I was putting the child to sleep.” —‘‘Why are you fright- 
ened and distraught?’—‘‘4i, Compadre, I am afraid because I have 
news that my husband is coming and if he sees me with this child I 
think he will! kill me.”—“‘No, Comadre, don’t think anything more about 
it! My godchild will appear to be my own child (en mi poder.)” —“How 
can we get away with this lie?”—‘‘When your husband arrives, I will 


%6 Told by Miguel Mendez. 9” Told by Isidora. 
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tell him that ] am a widower, that my wife died and so I looked for you 
to bring up my child, and in front of your husband I will pay you, 
reckoning the months that you would have taken care of the child; then 
I will take it away. I will stay here until your husband arrives.” 

The day the husband arrived the compadre greeted him, “Good day, 
Compadre!”—“Good day, Compadre!”’ answered the arriero. Said the old 
man, “I will tell you why we are compadres. My wife died and left me 
an infant. I came and begged your wife, my comadre, to suckle the 
child. That is why you see me in your house; I am waiting for you to 
tell me what my comadre has earned.”—“T do not know what she has 
earned, Compadre. You know I have just arrived and I cannot say what 
she may have earned or how to settle it.”” Then the old man took out 
two hundred pesos and gave them to his comadre, saying, “I give you 
this money in payment for your work. And I thank you, for now I will 
leave with my child, since my compadre has come and should not be 
disturbed in his house.’”’ He took the child in his arms and left for his 
pueblo. 

At the side of a river he met a girl and he said to her, “Daughter, tell 
your mother, if she would like to have an infant, to come here and talk 
with me.” The girl said to her mother, “I met a little old man with an 
infant and he told me to tell you about it in case you would like to have 
the child.” Her mother said, “You are lying, daughter. What old man 
could you see at the river?”’—“No, mother, indeed I did see a little old 
man with an infant.”—‘Return and see if he is there and come and tell 
me.” The girl went and returned and told her mother he was still there 
and wanted to talk with her. When the lady reached the place she saw 
the image of a saint. She said to her daughter, ‘““Why did you say it was 
an old man?”—“It was an old man and he told me he was called San 
Antonio and that in this place they should build him a house, for him 
alone.” The lady went and told the people, and they began to adore 
San Antonio and to build him his church. There he is at Santa Catarina, 
where they celebrate the fiesta the second of March. 


SAN ISIDRO”® 


San Isidro was working for a rich man; he plowed the fields. There | 
was a downpour and the master sent for Isidro and said, “Go to the 
fields and see if we can plant now.” When Isidro reached the piece, he 
saw the ground was very wet, the oxen could not go into it. Then he 
went to the next piece. That was all right for planting. “Patrén, we can 
plant mais de bolita, white corn, so it can yield quickly.”—“‘All right,” 
said the patrén. So Isidro began to plant the field and he finished in 
three days. “hora si, Patrén, we can plant the big piece, for it is at the 

98 Told by Miguel Mendez, in the long-winded style which irks younger per- 


sons to translate and which they will abbreviate. I, too, have somewhat abbrevi- 
ated, as the story has already been published. 
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right point.” —“‘All right,” answered the master, “in how many days do 
you think we can finish planting it?”—\‘‘Probably in six days.’ At the 
end of six days Isidro returned, saying the work was finished. The rico 
wondered how Isidro had been able to finish so quickly. “I had better 
go myself to see if this boy has indeed planted all the field or if he is 
cheating me.” When the pafrén got there, he saw that it was growing 
very quickly; there were no weeds; it was all cultivated. “Jesucristo!”’ he 
said. “It would be well for me to buy more teams for him to work on a 
larger scale.” So the rico bought three teams. 

Then Isidro began to work with the other servants. There were four. 
They had been working hardly ten days together when the servants 
began to carry tales to the patrén, saying that Isidro did not work as 
they did. But the patrén did not believe them because he had seen how 
Isidro worked. But the servants went on complaining that Isidro was 
not working, that his teams lay idle all day. So the wife of the patrén 
said to him, “It may be true. You had better go to see for yourself, be- 
cause the servants say that Isidro is not working, that he only goes to 
church.” So the patrén went to see where he was working. When he 
arrived at the ground, he saw that the team of Isidro was at work. So 
the patrén said to the servants, ‘““Why did you fool me, saying Isidro 
was not working and now I see that the team is at work?”’—‘‘Pairén, 
what happened to you? Did you not see the team was not working?” — 
“T saw them working.”-—“‘One proof, Patrén, do you not see Isidro there 
coming from the church and yet you say his team is working?” When 
Isidro came up the patrén said, “Isidro, why did you leave your team 
without working? Where have you been?”—“‘Patrén, I was at church, 
praying to God to be with us in our work.” —“‘Bueno!” said the patrén, 
and went home. 

Isidro said to the servants, ““Why did you complain to the pafrén that 
I went to church? We have been hardly a month together and you start 
to tittle-tattle!”’ Isidro was very angry. So the patrén said, ‘“Tomorrow 
you will work apart.”——“‘With pleasure,” answered Isidro, “but the field 
I am to plant let me work on half-shares.”-—“‘All right,” said the paérén. 
The next day very early Isidro began to work on his field and according 
to his custom he went to church. In four days Isidro had finished 
plowing the piece and on the fifth day he had finished planting. The 
patrén wondered how he had finished his piece so soon and went himself 
to see ifit were so. He saw that the crop was at a height to be cultivated. 
When he went to the piece where he had his servants he saw that there 
were no crops as yet, only acahuales, weeds. He began to abuse the 
servants, blaming them for having to place Isidro apart; he thought 
that if he had not separated Isidro from the others all his pieces would 
have yielded as well as the piece Isidro was now working. He called 
Isidro, “Now, Isidro, what are you going to do?” —“‘Patrén, I have to 
finish cultivating because the rains will begin very soon and the crop 
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must be in good condition.” Isidro finished his work very quickly, al- 
though he went daily to church, being a good Catholic (muy catolico). 

Now came the time to harvest, and Isidro harvested all the piece. 
“Por Dios!” said the patrén and went to see if he had really finished. 
When he arrived he saw that all the piece was harvested and that all 
the ears were large. “Isidro!’—‘‘Patrén!”,—“Sell me the piece you 
have!”—‘“No, Patroncito,” said Isidro, “I cannot sell it, for it is the 
only one I have to maintain myself by.” 

The patrén was very anxious to buy out Isidro, so the following year 
he went to see if Isidro would not sell. Isidro said, “I will sell if you pay 
me the price.’—“I will pay you whatever you want.”-—~“Very well, 
Patrén, the price is 8,000 pesos, and I make one condition. Give me the 
gleaning! Do me the favor to tell me the day you will harvest, so that 
I can come to glean.” —‘‘All right,” said the patrén. When the day came 
to harvest, the rico sent a servant to notify Isidro that the harvesting 
was the next day. Isidro asked the servant, “How many servants and 
how many wagons will he take?”’—“Twenty-five servants and ten wag- 
ons.” —“‘All right,” said Isidro, “I too will get the same number of ser- 
vants. Tell the patrén!”—“Caramba!” laughed the rico. “What will Isi- 
dro be doing with so many people? He is not going to harvest, only to 
glean.” The next day after breakfast the rico gave orders to his servants 
not to overlook a single ear, because the piece had cost him a lot. In a 
little while they saw Isidro coming with his twenty-five servants and 
ten wagons and women carrying fejate. When the servants of the rico 
filled a wagon, the servants of Isidro also filled one. When they finished 
filling the ten wagons in the afternoon, Isidro too had filled his ten 
wagons, Said the rico, “Isidro, you have cheated, you sold your share 
and you have taken your share.”—“‘Yes, Sefior, for this was our con- 
tract. You were to give me the gleaning, and this gleaning I have made 
so as to leave a custom for all the people, something for them to remem- 
ber. Now they will be able to glean freely.” 

At the end of a few months Isidro entered his granary and saw that 
he had sold all his corn. He took all the empty sacks outside and spoke 
to the birds, to the little turtledoves (Z., guk’), to zanate (Z., baka’), to 
the sparrows (S., gorrién; Z., bichi’). ‘“Now, I am shaking these bags in 
your sight; you see all my corn is finished, I have nothing for you, and 
I am bidding you farewell.’’ Then the little turtledove answered, ““Do 
not bid us farewell, for I know very well that your corn will never be 
finished. We are still coming to visit you every day.” This pleased 
Isidro and he went to church to pray and tell God that all his crop was 
finished. When he returned he heard a voice saying, “Isidro, you are to 
know that the fifteenth of May will be your fiesta and that now you do 
not need to go out anywhere. You will stay in the church.” As he was 
wondering why he was to remain in the church he passed by the granary 
and saw that all the sacks were again full of corn. And Isidro was very 
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happy and returned to the church to give thanks to God. After mass, 


_ God said to him, “Now, Isidro, yoke your oxen and get your plow and 


come tomorrow with your goad.” The next day, very early, Isidro 
yoked his oxen, got his plow and goad, and went to the church. He 
heard another mass. After mass, God (gyeb Dios), blessed him, and he 
changed into a saint® and did not return to his house.?° God said to 
him, “Here you will stay so the people will bring you candles, incense, 
and flowers, to ask for whatever they want in connection with the kind 
of work you did in the fields.”—“‘All right, Sefior,” said Isidro, “and I 
want something else. The day of my fiesta let all the animals be 
blessed !’—“‘All right,”’ said God. And so to this day people have the 
custom of taking their animals to be blessed the day of the fiesta of San 
Isidro, the fifteenth of May. 


THE MOTHER OF SAN PEDRO™! 


After San Pedro was appointed to hold the key of the door to heaven, 
his mother died and stood waiting outside the door, with the other sinful 
souls. “Who is that poor woman?” asked God of San Pedro. “That is 
my mother,” answered San Pedro. “Since she is your mother, let her 
in!’ So San Pedro unlocked the door, and she started to go in. The 
other sinners, seeing her start to go in, clung to her, trying to go in with 
her, but she shook them off. Even at the door of heaven she was self- 
seeking. “Shut the door!” said God. And so people say, “Beware of 
being self-seeking (invidiosa), like the mother of San Pedro!” 


THE FOUNDING OF MEXICO AND THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANIARDS?” 


There was a little pueblo called La Mixteca (Z., Mistek), a pueblo of 
the ancients, of the ancients only, not Montezuma, other ancients. 
There were three chiefs (cabezas), one called Torkwate, another, Kwa- 
temo™3 (he was general), another Exselkwate. (Very ugly are the names 
of the ancients!) These were the rulers. They were making a pretty 
church, of stone only, like the Palace. As they were excavating, out 
[from the earth] came a saint.74 It was Kwatemo who found it. They 


99 Cf. the way Verénica becomes a saint, turning to stone where she stands 
(M. P. Redfield 2:14). 

100 Tn many Mexican churches the image of San Isidro is to be seen alongside 
the images of his oxen. An angel is sometimes added; for in the church version 
an angel came down and drove the oxen while San Isidro was at his prayers. 

wt Told by Angélica Quero y Toro. Cf. M. P. Redfield 2:15. This tale is 
referred to by the Maya as an ejemplo. ‘‘Ejemplos” are current also at Mitla, 
but the term ejemplo is not applied, nor is a tale with a moral differentiated from 
a tale without one. 

103 Told by Agustin Santiago. 3 Cuauhtemoc, Montezuma’s nephew. 

104 This suggests how the cult of fdo/os persisted, for a certain period at least. 
They were called saints. In the ceremonial cave of Tamasalapa (Mixe) were two 
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cleaned it. They ordered a junta, an assembly. “Look, here we have 4 
found a saint! This will be our saint.” They began to adore it, placing 
flowers and candles. They carried it to the church. After three days the 
saint spoke: “My sons,” he said, “our pueblo is not here. Let us go 
where our pueblo is to be!’ They began to move, all the pueblo. They 
traveled slowly, praying and carrying their saint. That night the saint 
said, ‘“Tomorrow we have to go on.” They ate breakfast, they traveled 
on. At three, they sat down to eat, with their saint. In all they were 
fifty men. They ate supper and slept in their camp. At two in the 
night the saint said, ‘“Tomorrow early we have to journey on.” They 
woke up, they breakfasted, they traveled on, carrying their saint. At 
three, they reached another camp. They rested, they ate, they slept. 
At two in the night again spoke the saint, ‘““Tomorrow early we have to 
journey on.” It was a very miraculous saint. 

Thus they journeyed for one month. Another month began. That 
night they stopped in a copse of nopal and thorns, At two in the night 
their saint spoke again: “Ahora si ya merito, now we are just about to 
reach where our pueblo is to be, Saturday of this week. And take care 
not to miss our pueblo! It will be at the edge of the water, there will be 
a lake and in the middle a rock, on top of the rock is a nopal, just in 
fruit, with many tuna. On top of this nopal will be an eagle eating a 
snake (culebra) called a serpent (serpiente). There at that rock let us 
make our palace!” said the saint. “Yes,”’ they said. Saturday dawned. 
They came to the big rock with a nopa/ and an eagle eating a serpent. 
“Now we have found our pueblo” [Agustin brings together his hands, 
palms folded], said the ancients, carrying their saint. 

“Let us work now, sons!’ said Kwatemo, the chief, and he sat at the 
rock and his servants filled in the lake with stones and soil. Within one 
week dry ground appeared, four meters of dry level ground. Then they 
laid their blocks of stone (some had been cutting stone while the others 
filled in the lake) and they began to build the palace. They put their 
saint into the part that was first finished. “Now, sons, vive Mexico!” 
said the saint. “We have reached our pueblo, we have reached Mexico!” 
They worked hard. In three years they were finished. They said, ‘“‘Let 
us place Kwatemo as if he were our father. Let us crown him as king, 
our first king!” 

Kwatemo lasted six years. Then Cortés learned that Kwatemo had a 
lot of gold, a room full of gold. His saint said to him, at night, “Do not 
tell about all the gold we have! Enemies have come against us.” 
“Bueno!” said the king. The soldiers of Cortés came marching to the 


large stones which were adored under the names of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
(Gillow, cited by Starr 3: viii, 161). At San Pablo Kaganisa (Caxonos) the 
priest tricks two boys into bringing the édo/o out of its cave by calling the idolo 
a saint (Starr 3: vili, 157). 
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north, with their saint, too, and their cross. Their priest said mass in 
the morning before they started. They came in boats, canoa. Three 
days before they reached Mexico Kwatemo’s saint said to him, ‘““Take 
care, Kwatemo! Soon those of Cortés will arrive, three thousand men, 
well armed. We are one hundred men, no more, and we have no arms. 
Gather your troop, greet Cortés because Cortés is like a saint. Greet 
him as a saint, greet him with flowers, so he will not do anything to 
ou.” 

When the steamships (vapor) arrived and the soldiers began to dis- 
embark, Kwatemo and the ancients saluted Cortés and embraced him 
(as do /os catrin, the city people). They brought them into the palace. 
Kwatemo said to his troop, “We will not do anything to them.” They 
gave them food from their own plates. Kwatemo and Cortés ate from 
the same plate. Two days passed. On the third day the men of Kwa- 
temo said, ‘‘Probably they will kill Kwatemo.” Cortés’ men had 
stacked their arms. When Kwatemo’s men saw Cortés’ men were with- 
out arms, with their machetes they killed one hundred men. Then Cor- 
tés called his men, ringing the bell, and they began to fight. It was 
Cortés’ men who began the war.(!) They bound Kwatemo by his arms, 
they made a fire and put his feet to it to burn to make him tell where 
his gold was. “I have none! I have none!” he cried out. “No more than 
this!’ He gave them a quarter[weight]. Then they burned him to death. 
They killed all the ancients. Cortés stayed in the palace and put on 
Kwatemo’s crown. To each of his men he gave one thousand pesos. 
The steamships left, and only six chiefs remained. Then the family of 
Cortés arrived in Mexico, and more and more of his people. 


BARN-OWL, MAYOR DE BARA*® 


A hunter was going along on a very cold day when he came upon a 
barn-owl in d tree. He got the barn-owl. He pulled out all its feathers 
and left it there and went home. That night he was asleep when the 
topiles arrived. ‘‘We have come to get you at the order of the president,” 
they said. ‘‘Sefior,” said the hunter, “I have done nothing. Why do 
you come for me, for I was all day in the country?” Said the topi/es, 
“We know nothing about that. Come with us!’ The hunter obeyed. 
He found himself in a big patio and he saw that the town hall was not 
that of his pueblo. “Boy,” said the topi/es to the hunter, “‘take care! If 
the president tells you that you may go to the oven™ or fight with the 
bull, you had better fight with the bull, for you would never come out 


»s Told by Eligio Santiago. 

6 Originally this must have been a reference to the temazcal, as there were 
no ovens. | 

For making friends with the Spaniards the codex painter of Cuauhtlantzinco 
was sentenced ‘“‘to enter clad into a very hot bath,” a form of execution (Starr 
2:12). 
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of the oven.” He went into the courtroom and saluted the president, 
who he saw was not the president of his pueblo. “Sefior,” he said, “you 
sent for me?”’-—“Yes, boy, I sent for you because of the wrong you have 
done.”’—“‘Sefior, I have done no wrong. Today I was in the country.” — 
“What were you doing in the country?”’—“Nothing, Sefior.” Then the 
president said to the councilmen who were there, ‘““Summon the mayor!” 
The hunter saw the barn-owl come in without any clothes. Said the 
president, “There is my mayor. Why did you deprive him of his 
clothes?” The hunter did not answer. Finally he said, “Sefior, pardon 
me for the wrong I did!” Said the president, “You have to replace the 
clothes. Otherwise you have to go into the oven or fight with the bull.” 
—T will fight with the bull, Sefior.”” He went out into the patio, and 
right away there came out a black bull, and the hunter made three 
passes. Then he perceived that he was in the patio of his house and he 
told his wife what had happened to him, what he had seen in the other 
world, In three days he died. 

Here they hold the belief that the barn-owl is the mayor de bara who 
is commissioned to give notice when a man is about to die.*”” The barn- 
owls go to fetch the souls. | 


THE SOULS? 


In Mitla lived a “traveler” who was married. He was going to make 
a trip to Tehuantepec to transport [fresh] fish and dried fish. He told 
his wife to take good care of the money they had. Soon after he left he 
heard that his wife was very sick, nobody could cure her. When he re- 
turned from his trip he asked his mother where his wife was. “Son, your 
wife is at her house. Come eat! In a few moments she will come.”— 
“No, mother, I will not eat until she comes.’’—‘“‘Son, I will tell you the 
plain truth. Three days after you left on your trip your wife died.” The 
man began to cry. Then he began to drink. One night he was going 
along drunk when he met an owl. ‘Where are you going, you creature 
(animal), don’t you know I am going to kill you?” The owl answered, 
“Why do you want to kill me?”—“Because I am very weary of life, I do 
not know what to do. I would like to talk with my wife who died two 
months ago.”” The owl answered, “Don’t worry, boy! If you want to talk 
with your wife I will take you to the town of the souls. Follow me, but 
do not say a word!” Then the man perceived that he was in a strange 
town where he saw a white church. They were ringing the bell for mass. 
Then said Owl, “Be very careful what you do here! Your wife will pass 
by on her way to mass. Stick two needles in the form of a cross in the 
end of her reéozo so that after mass she will come to this spot to see you.” 

107 After death Papago warriors are believed to become owls (Underhill). 


Something like this belief may be implicit in the Zapotecan concept of the owl. 
Aztec warriors became hummingbirds. 


128 Told by Eligio Santiago. 
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He did this, and after mass the girl came, with another man, and said, 
“What art thou doing here, my husband? It is not time yet for you to 
come to this place.” —‘“‘Wife, I have come to see you because I love you 
very much and because I want you to tell me where you hid the money.” 
The dead woman answered, “The money is buried in the kitchen at the 
foot of my metate. Dig there, about two meters deep, and you will find 
the money.” Then she went away with the other man. Her husband 
got angry; he.saw the house they went into and he went and set fire to it. 
Then he went to the place where the owl was waiting for him. “What a 
bad thing you have done!” said Owl, “you have burned your own 
house. Had I known it, I would not have brought you to this place.” 
The man did not believe it was his own house. They started on their 
way. As they approached the man’s house, he saw a lot of people and 
then he saw his house in flames. Then he believed the owl. From this 
we know that the souls live in the same house with us. 


HE SELLS HIMSELF TO THE DEVIL’? 


A devil gave money to a boy on condition that if he could not find 
himself a substitute when the time came, the devil would take him away 
from his wife. The youth became very rich and his time was completed. 
He said to his servant, ‘“Take this letter to Caballito Blanco and there 
await the arrival of the patrén of the mule trains from Mitla and give 
him this letter!” The servant went to the place and arrived at six in 
the afternoon. He waited until midnight. The mule trains began to 
pass under the foot of the bluff, but at this moment it did not seem like 
a bluff, it seemed as if the mules were coming into a big savannah. The 
patrén arrived in the last party. Said the servant, “Sefior, my master 
sends you this letter.” The devil took the letter and read that he was 
to send the servant where he could be of service. The devil said to the 
servant, “Friend, go to the house!’’—“‘Very well,” said the servant. On 
arriving at the house the servant met fellow-townsmen whom people 
thought were dead. He greeted his fellow-townsmen in wonder, and 
they said to him, “Hombre, why do you come here?” And the boy an- 
swered, “I was working with my paérén in the pueblo. He arranged for 
me to come to this place.”——“Do not think it a good place!” they said. 
‘“‘We who received money from this demon are now suffering a great 
deal. If you want to escape, whatever work they give you to do, sprinkle 
it with some holy water, and thus you may be saved.” The boy com- 
plied. He sprinkled holy water on whatever they gave him to do, and in 
a moment it was done. Seeing this, the devil told the boy to leave at 
once and tell his patrén to come himself, that they needed no servant. 
Thereupon the boy perceived that he was near the pueblo. He went to 


109 The Chorti believe in dwarfs, who live in the center of a hill. In return for 
wealth a man may agree to give his son to one of these dwarfs, in ten years 


(Wisdom). 
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the house of his patrén, who was surprised to see him and asked why he 
had returned. With tears in his eyes the boy said, “I am taking leave of 
you, Patrén, because you sent me to a place no one has been to. Do you 
know that you sent me to the house of the devil?” The patrén said, “I 
beg of you as a great favor not to make a scandal. I will give you what 
money you want in payment of your service.” The boy would not take 
anything. The rich man offered 2,000 pesos to another servant to go to 
serve in the house of the devil, but as the man knew about it he would 
not agree to go. So, as the time of the contract had expired, the rich 
man had to go himself to fulfil his promise to the devil. 


THE SALTED SKIN*” 


There was a very charming woman, and a man asked for her, and she 
was married. She did not like her husband and did not want to sleep 
with him. He did not know she was a diadla, a she-devil. She would ask 
her husband to draw a large bowl of water for her every afternoon. 
Finally her husband got annoyed and talked about it with a sezor. 
“Sefior, what has happened to me that my wife does not sleep with me?” | 
The sefor said, “Well, take care! When she sends you to draw water, 
draw it, but do not go to sleep! I will give you a remedio,a charm.” The 
sefior gave him some rheum from the eyes of a dog for him to rub on his 
own eyes so as not to fall asleep. The woman shook him to see if he was 
asleep, and he made out that he was sound asleep. Then the woman 
went out, undressed, and got into the bowl. When she went éras! br—r! 
she got out of her skin and with another bras! br—r! she was off, mere 
bones. When she reached a barranca, she turned to a cow and began to 
cry ma-a! Then a black bull cried ma-a! and mounted her. After that 
she ran back to her husband and lay down by his side. She shook him 
again, but he pretended to be sound asleep. The sevor who gave him 
the charm told him to go to confess to the priest. “Are you married to 
her?” asked the priest. “Yes, I am married to her.”——“The next time 
put salt, an arroda of salt, into the skin!” He put the salt in and said, 
“Ah puta, you whore! You will never become a human again!” This 
time when she returned from the ravine and wanted to put on her skin, 
it burned her, and she began to cry, “4, little husband! How ungrate- 
ful you are! What have you done to me? You have put in salt!’ The 
man made out he was sound asleep. In the morning with dras! br—r! 
she was off. As the priest had told him to do, he burned the skin. And 
the woman wanders to this day, and they call her ssir’ban, huesos vivos, 
bones alive. 


1 Told by Rosa Santiago and learned by her from her father. This is the 
widespread Negro tale sometimes called “Skinny, Skinny, don’t you know me?” 
It may have reached Mitla from the Negroes of the coast, if not from the Negroes 
who were brought in to work on banana plantations in the northern part of the 
State. But cf. Thompson 1:158; Redfield and Villa, p. 179; also for transforma- 
tion into a cow, #did., p. 334. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LOS SERRANOS 


As the mountain people, traders and pilgrims, pass through 
Mitla and tarry around the outside corridor of La Sorpresa to 
stay overnight or to rest awhile on the wall bench or the pave- 
ment, I have many opportunities to learn in snatches of talk 
about the towns they come from. Then Eligio and I, although 
we had nothing to trade, traveled a trade route into the moun- 
tains, and on the Fourth Friday, although we had no promesa to 
fulfil, we went on the pilgrimage to the mountain town of San 
Pablo Huila. 

Of the traders, by far the most numerous are the Mixes, who 
travel in groups of two or three to a dozen or more, mostly men. 
They wear incredibly tattered and dirty white cottons and shab- 
by, black felt hats, with a narrow brim and a low, peaked crown 
(Pl. XX XIXa@). They carry on their backs, in baskets and carry- 
ing nets, and rarely have animals. They are small folk, of un- 
prepossessing countenance and manners, dull looking as a rule, 
and unresponsive. “Tontos son los Mixes! The Mixes are fools!” 
The Zapotec look down upon the Mixes. At San Domingo, when 
the maudlin secretary was speechifying to us, he said apologeti- 
cally, “Somos Mixes, We are Mixes,” meaning that we were to 
make allowances for him. 

Usually the Mixes speak only their own tongue, their Spanish 
being limited to a few trade words. No Mixe speaks Zapotec. 
Even Frederico, who has lived several years in Mitla and now has 
married into the town, has not learned to speak Zapoteco. Nor 
do Zapotecan traders to Mixe towns ever learn more than a few 
trade words in Mixe. From my observations in the Republic I 
doubt if anybody really knows any idioma or Indian language 
other than his own. It is not only the Anglo-Saxon who. finds it 
hard to pick up another language or whose manners seem un- 
gracious because he is tongue-tied. 
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With one another the Mixes, as I have observed them, are 
chatty and cheerful, and very sociably they share the food they 
carry with them or the drinks they buy in the store. Once I 
watched two of them looking on at a wedding procession. Their 
comments to each other were lively and no doubt humorous, for 
they found the procession amusing, and, like American tourists, 
they did not conceal their amusement at ways different from 
their own. 

One day a Mixe family stops in our corridor: a boy carrying 
on his back by tumpline a deep basket of oranges, a youth carry- 
ing a roll of mats, two little girls, and an older man. The men 
wear shirts with a fine red cotton stitching around the collar and 
bosom. They are from Tepustepec, one of the eighty Mixe 
towns. They are going to sell their fruit in Mitla and go on to 
Tlacolula to buy bread and meat. Annoyed by the way the boy 
holds out on the price for his oranges, asking two pesos when she 
offers twelve reales, Dofia Joséfa exclaims, “They are very ignor- 
ant! They don’t understand.” It is obvious that the older man 
understands her quite well, for he looks annoyed. So when I 
prompt her to ask him a question, he looks sullen and says he 
does not know. In such little ways bad feeling grows up, I sup- 
pose, between tribal or national neighbors. 

Somewhat like their Mixe neighbors in stature and in dress are 
the mountain Zapotec. They, too, are small folk, and they wear 
the same kind of felt hat and tattered cotton clothes. But their 
sandals have heavy heel pieces and the women, unlike Mixe 
women, wear the wrapped skirt, usually of cotton. The skirts of 
the San Miguelenas are of gray wool. San Miguelenos visit Mitla 
to make /a cambia or instal officials, to sell vigas, roof beams, to 
search for stray animals; but in largest numbers they come to the 
fiesta of San Pablo, not as pilgrims but as vagueros, cowboys, to 
ride the bulls. At the last fiesta, as I was perching on the bull 
fence one of the riders greeted me, “When are you coming again 
to my pueblo?”—“T hear it is not safe there. You are killing 
people.” (It was the year of their boundary quarrel with Santo 
Domingo.)—‘“But we do not kill women, come again!” Later in 
the day I am to meet the young man again, in the store of La 
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Sorpresa. He is drunk now and quarrelsome, disputing with An- 
gélica over the price he received for a roof beam. The San Mi- 
guelitos are a hard-drinking lot, with a reputation for quarrel- 
someness, and for stealing cattle. I mentioned their blind people. 
There are several cases of deaf-mutism in their town, a dirty and 
ill-kept little town. 

I have not visited San Marcos, but its pottery vendors come 
frequently to Mitla. Some are sitting today in front of La Sor- 
presa, under the ash tree—two men, two women, and some chil- 
dren. They left San Marcos at three o’clock in the morning and 
arrived about nine o’clock, carrying their water jars, cook pots, 
and griddles on their backs, packed in a net with a little straw. 
The griddles sell at fifteen centavos, the jars from ten to twelve 
centavos. At San Marcos the danzantes come out at two fiestas, 
they tell me: at the Saint’s day, April 25, and on the day of San 
Diego (Santiago), November 3. There are the Monarco, nine sol- 
diers, the two Malinches, the two Negritos. The two Mayordomos 
of San Marcos are appointed for the year by the alcalde. The 
ayuntamiento consists of president, one alcalde, one sindico (these 
three have the canes), the sindico’s assistant, two councilmen, 
two topiles. The installation, /a cambia de los bastones, is at Tla- 
colula, “which is the district.”” J mention curanderos, and one 
of the men asks with surprise what I know about them, but will 
not tell me what he knows. 

Another day San Marcos is represented by a single merchant, 
who has brought on his back fifteen cook pots, the red clay pots 
used in cooking nixtamal, He wears the small felt hat of the 
Serrano, and the heavy sandals, a single piece of leather around 
the heel, overlapping on the instep. He has the clear, under- 
standing eyes of the most attractive type of Zapotec, the hand- 
some aquiline nose, and the quick, humorous intelligence. After 
he hears me telling a comadre that his pots are cheap, we are 
friends. He asks twelve centavos, but he comes down to ten or 
nine. The women who cluster around begin with an offer of six 
or eight. They knock on the pot, examine every spot, and point 
out all demerits, to make him come down a centavo. The most 
stubborn bargainer of all is a man from San Lorenzo who sticks at 
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six centavos and cajoles “San Marcos,” calling him his friend. 
Now “San Lorenzo” holds out the six centavos at arm’s length, 
turning away his face, a curious little move, and now he carries 
on a lively finger play with the Mitleyena, who is a deaf-mute, 
both deprecating the price of the pots. Off goes “San Lorenzo” 
to buy oranges from a party of Mixes, only to return with his 
original offer of six centavos. “Muy miserable esta gente, very 
mean these people!” says “San Marcos” to me in an aside. The 
old woman he has sent out with two pots to sell from house to 
house on commission returns with them unsold. 

Under the mountain fig tree at the crossroads sit the San 
Lorenzo party, three women selling mats, brooms, and fire fans. 
Here the bargaining is even more persistent. Fifty centavos, the 
merchant asks for a large mat; thirty offers Locaria, the Mit- 
Jeyena. “No, it is a good green one.” —“Green or white, they are 
all the same! Thirty-one!’’—‘No, forty is the last.”—“Thirty- 
three!’ and she holds the money in her hand under the nose of 
the San Lorenzo woman who turns away her head. “No, forty!” 
—“But there are two spots on it.”——“‘Not the spots of dirt. The 
palms are getting dry now.” — “Thirty-seven, Maria,” and again 
she holds out the money. “Here I am offering her thirty-seven,” 
Locaria turns to another townswoman, “and she won’t take it, 
she does not want money, she has no need for it.” “Maria” looks 
a little sulky. She has curly hair and a negroid cast of face—a 


mongrel lot, those of San Lorenzo! (Neither gente decente nor 


indio, Don Rafaél reports after a visit, “their houses are dirty 
and they have lice and fleas.”) Locaria moves on to the other 


woman behind the folded mats, picks out a somewhat smaller 


mat, and on this “Maria” starts again, at twenty-five, and again 
fails to make a purchase. For one hour Locaria has stood 
wheedling, ridiculing a little, pleading. The hour is of less value 
to her than three centavos, or, better say, the sport of bargain- 
ing has cost her nothing. 

Meanwhile “Maria” gets her price of forty centavos from an- 
_ other townswoman, who may have something else to do or may 
not enjoy the game as much as Locaria, and some of the small 
individual mats are sold at five centavos. One of the San Lorenzo 
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women slips two mats into a bag which is in turn wrapped around 
some brooms and with the bundle on her head starts for a round 
of house-to-house peddling. A woman from the Hacienda de 
Xaaga buys a mat, with considerable dispatch, puts it into her 
cart and sits on it. While her man is yoking the oxen, a Mitleyena 
passes by and the two women exchange hand kisses. 

I return to my San Marcos friend. Near him is sitting now a 
family from Huila, a young man and woman and a small child in 
a red worsted suit and cap. They are eating a ¢orti//a and taking a 
drink from the corncob-stoppered bottle fastened on the outside 
of the sack in which the man is carrying eggs to Tlacolula. They 
have branched off to Mitla “‘to see San Pablo,” combining a 
promesa with business, and presently the man kneels in front of 
his basket, adjusting his tump-band across his chest, the woman 
slings the child over her back, and they take the road to the 
church. “San Marcos’ has just sold his last pot, at ten cen- 
tavos. His trip of two days has brought him a gross profit of one 
and a half pesos, or less. 


It is the trade route to the northeast? that Eligio and I plan 
to take, and so we set out on the river road, with our pack burro 
that is called Torito because he is so strong. Our horses have no 
names. “Little Bull” proves to be faster than the horses and 
more knowing about the trails. Once a burro has traveled a trail, 
it always knows it, opines Eligio. Torito is wayward only upon 
entering a settlement, when it makes for any open yard. Then 
Fligio will tie the burro to the tail of his horse. 

On the river road we ride by the large field of the Saint, and I 
notice that not more than one-third of it was cultivated last 
season. This field is near one of the ancient sudterrdneos, and 
probably belonged once to a different supernatural. The corn 
and maguey fields bordering the road are generally quite large, 
they all belong to the more prosperous townsmen. We pass a 
Miguelito carrying a house beam balanced horizontally on his 
half-bent back, just above his hips, and held in place by his 
hands. At the head of the valley two burros are dragging large 

™ For this route and the others, see Appendix E and Map 3. 
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beams travois fashion. In his oxcart Felipe Moreno is also trans- | 
porting beams, brought from the Rancho del Cerro. Eligio points - 
out the easterly trail to this ranching region. In this neighbor- — 
hood is the ancient quarry whence blocks were brought for the 
monuments or for the last tomb built by or for a Zapotecan ruler, 
the unfinished and never occupied tomb on a ridge of Girone. 
What became of the priest-chief who was not buried in his gran- 
diose mountain tomb? Did the friars insist upon a Christian 
burial? Was his the skull I saw tossed out of the hole for the 
basket-ball post in the old cemetery in front of San Nicolas, Mit- 
la’s first church? Or was it a friar’s skull? High up on the moun-. | 
tain trail are the “kitchen” and little spring of Sus Giber, and 
lower down is where she made her ranch. 

In the little canyon of the Rio Grande Eligio shows me the 
Cave of the Robbers, a bush-covered slit in the rock wall just 
over the head of the passer-by who would betoo preoccupied with 
bowlders and pools to look up: an ideal robbers’ cave! Today the 
country within three or four days’ journey of Mitla is safe 
enough, there are no bandits; but toward the Isthmus there is 
one district where your animals and goods run a risk. Here, says 
Eligio, you would do well to start your journey at some unusual 
hour, preferably at night, like Aztec merchants in enemy coun- 
try.’ 

On the rocky walls of the canyon a number of pictures have 
been painted, with dung for pigment, among them a snake, with 
masacoa lettered underneath, and a befeathered head labeled 
Azteca. Not long since a Nahuatl-speaking traveler passed this 
way.s In the country I traveled I saw no pecked or graven picto- 
graphs. | 

The trail climbs up the mesa, and Eluhuaxe, a wheat and 
cattle ranch, comes into view to the south. Still higher, to the 
north, is the ranch Corral del Cerro. The rancheros are all ““Span- 
iards,” Espafoles. Later in the day we are to meet one on the 


2 Sahagin, Book IX, chap. iv. 


3 A ring-tailed horned serpent was called masacoatl by the early Aztecs. With 
his breath he drew into his mountain cave rabbits, birds, deer, and men (Saha- 
gin, Book XI, chap. v). 
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trail, a lad from Eluhuaxe. He is on foot, walking very fast and 
carrying a shotgun. In his hand is a small wounded bird. He 1s 
looking for a burro that a party of arrieros from Mitla have 
taken, he says. “Mentira, a lie,’ comments Eligio in an under- 
tone, plainly displeased by the boy’s independence of manner. 
“Why don’t you kill the bird?” Eligio asks him, a little sternly. 
“T don’t want to. Take it!” orders the boy. “No!” says Eligio. 
After accepting my piece of bread, again the boy insists on our 
taking the bird. He does not want to cast it aside, wounded as it 
is, nor can he bring himself to kill it. He commands like a Span- 
iard, but he has not yet learned to kill. 

Beyond the ranches the trail runs past an arroyo—Nis batséts, 
Agua ‘Ardilla, Squirrel Water; then past a spring, at its very 
edge—Agua Naranja, Nis narang, Orange Water; past a flat, so 
cleared and level as to look artificial—Pasa juego, Pasa fueg, 
Game Place; up a stony spiral, Gixarc’, Piedra de arco, Stone 
Arch; up a stone terrace—Gixro’yu, Piedra boca casa, Stone 
Door-sill; along the edge of a deep, well-watered canyon, Gux- 
chiyol, Large Spring; to the meadow spring? which is the source 
of the stream in this canyon—Guxchpo‘p, Little Spring; to the 
Cruz de San Miguel, set at the natural gateway’ of the trail 
branching at right angles down to San Miguel; past the Cerro 
Pelén‘ of San Miguel; through a beforested and bestreamed re- 


4In prehistoric antiquity it must also have been a water supply. On both 
sides of the meadow there are ruined walls and the ground is strewn with pot- 
sherds. A sudterréneo has been a little uncovered. 


5 There are two crosses, on either side of the trail. A magnificent outlook on 
the mountain ranges to the south. 


6On top is the well (pozo) or spring to which the New Year offerings are 
taken; also ruins. Recently in Mitla an inspector from the federal department 
of archaeology reported that up here a sudterraéneo had just been discovered and 
so many bones that the place must have been used as a prison(!). When Eligio 
mentioned this to our acquaintances in San Miguel, they made no response what- 
soever. They did not want us to learn anything about their sacred well or ruins. 
Everybody refused to guide us to the well and the ruins without the consent of 
the president. We found the president and all the ayuntamiento drying coffee in 
the atrium of the church. Over the fence a sort of council was held in which all 
knowledge of well or ruins was repudiated—I had no conduta from the governor. 

On the trail below the Cerro Pelén Eligio and I found ruins, and, no doubt, 
those higher up, including the well, might have been found, given enough time. 
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gion? to a little cuplike pasture by the stream, which place is 4 
known as La Cueva; past /a piedra culebra, the serpent stone, to } 
the chapel and gushing spring, e/ choro, at the top of the descent | 
into the valley of Santo Domingo. 

As Eligio is sketching the flat serpent stone at the edge of the 
trail and telling me that he thinks the serpent is not befeathered, 
but five-headed, along.come two townsmen from Santo Domingo 
and sit down to watch. They are suspicious and entirely incom- 
municative. Trouble ahead! It is Eligio’s fault, he should have 
taken my advice and dissembled; so, indifferently, I leave him to 
deal with the men and walk on to look at the lines of ancient 
wall, on the very side of the trail, and at the mounds beyond. 
Here was probably a serpent temple, and only excavating would 
show whether the serpents are carved in the natural rock, as now 
appears, or are a part of a building. 

Descending into the pueblo we make our way to its one adobe 
house, and Eligio asks the old man in the yard where we may 
spend the night. “Right here, agui mismo,” and he shows me 
into the large adobe chamber where we unpack and are to spend 
two nights. The fire in the cook shed and water are at our dis- 
posal. Food we have with us. Zacate for the animals we buy 
from our host. During our brief stay several other travelers, 
traders, arrive, and all are given the same facilities. Some stop 
merely for their meal; others stay overnight. None of us pays 
anything for shelter. 

The night is cold and I am glad of a posada indoors, in spite of 
fleas and practice by the town band inside our chamber. There 
are about twenty instruments and as the players are learning a 
new piece each instrument is played independently of the others. 
I withdraw to my mat in a corner and Eligio rests in the ham- 
mock and proceeds to touch up his sketch of the serpents, the 
“five-headed” one and one which has rattles in his tail, plainly a 


Later in Mitla a Mitleyeno, back from a trading trip to San Miguel, said he had 
heard there of our failure, but that he had visited the well which was higher than 
the ruins. The well was a small circular opening much overgrown. 


7 In this region lies the forest land in dispute between San Miguel and Santo 
Domingo. See p. 182. 
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rattlesnake, of which there are many natural ones, said our host 
as he imitated to perfection the sound of the rattle. In the old 
days, when the Spaniards were about to descend upon the town, 
the serpents came to life and would not let the Spaniards pass. 
Even when they shot at the serpents the Spaniards could not kill 
them. “The serpents were our defenders.’’® 

That afternoon and night Pedro Lorenzo was drunk and talk- 
ative. The next morning he was too sober to talk much or to 
show us the ruins, ruins farther down nearer the river which is 
called Heart of the Tiger, or the zdo/os of which he talked so free- 
ly on our arrival. And later who should show up but one of the 
suspicious men who observed the sketching, together with the 
president and the secretary, both of these inquisitive and drunk. 
In a maudlin speech the secretary presents me with a geranium, 
“the queen of flowers,” and then he gets Eligio to write his name 
“in case of trouble.’ And there is no performance of the chil- 
dren’s dance we were promised. Might not people who made 
pictures of the serpent stone for no reason at all do some harm to 


the children? Archaeological zeal and Mitleyeno frankness have 


frustrated ethnological pursuit. However, we have the sketch 
and we have learned about the worth of the serpents and ob- 
served the disposition of suspicion and caution characteristic of 
any Indian community fearful of having its customs pried into, 
such a disposition as, for example, the Hopi of Arizona would 
have displayed had they ever found me drawing the serpent-like 
stone coils which safeguard the entrance to First Mesa. 

On our return journey we meet Pedro Santiago coming from 
Mitla. He is bound for San Miguel to buy a “bull.’’ Even men 
who are not regular travelers think nothing of going considerable 
distances for some object or other, to buy a steer from San 
Miguel or Huila, to get some of the fine rope that is made in 

8 Compare the Tepecano belief in serpents living in the mountains and guard- 


ing the town against robbers. These Tepecano serpents were prayed to and every 
Thursday given an offering of bread (Mason, pp. 208-9). 


9I think the sketching incident was largely responsible for this call of in- 
spection, but no doubt in the mountain towns strangers who are not obviously 
traders are more or less watched. In the Mixteca, all strangers, including traders, 
were watched (Burgoa, 2:151). 
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Santo Domingo, to arrange for a load of charcoal or of lime from : 
Matatlan, to supply the church on Palm Sunday with palms # 
from San Lorenzo, or a new house with cullarilla from San Mi- } 
guel or with ¢u/e from the ranch of Don Pedrillo. ; 
Nearer town we overtake two men carrying firewood on their 
backs. One man has not waited for his drink until reaching home 
and waves his bottle of mesca/ at me, proffering a drink. “Muchas 
gracias, Sefior!” and I ride on. “Mala suerte! Bad luck!” he 
shouts after us. “Is he Mitleyeno?” I ask, surprised at the un- 
usual discourtesy. “Yes, but that man is muy grosero, very 
coarse,” remarks Eligio, “I do not like such coarseness.” 


Throughout the Republic /a feria, the fair, is ever a part of the 
fiesta, but in Mitla at the fiesta of San Pablo, apart from the 
Castellano vendors of bottled drinks and some dry goods, there 
is but a handful of traders—two men from San Juan Tetepan 
with metates of pinkish stone for which they are asking three and 
a half pesos (PI. XX XIIIa), and two women and a man from San 
Antonio selling sugar cane and lime. The man asks me if I have 
embraced the Column and how long I am to live? Standing near 
us is a Castellano from the ranch of Tanivé who remarks that 
there are bells of gold in the Ruins and silver and gold for those 
who “have the luck” to see. “Are you not taking some to your 
country ?”—“‘Not as many as you Castellanos carried away to 
Spain!’ 

On the bench in the corridor I sit down next a man whose 
clothes are as dirty and tattered as those of any Mixe, but whose 
bright eyes and alert response bespeak a Zapotecan. Up runs a 
little boy with some nut candy he has just bought in the market. 
He takes a small piece for himself and gives his father the major 
part. “You like sweets?” —“Yes, sta bueno, isn’t that right?”— 
“Como no, of course; de donde viene, where are you from?’— 
“San José Lagarsona, dos dias de camino, two days by road”’; it is 
this side of San Juan Lagarsia. In this country nobody ever 
speaks in terms of the compass; direction is given only in relation 
to some other place. 

Yes, there are Mayordomos in San José, appointed by the 
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ayuntamiento. When they are poor the town helps them. At the 
fiesta of San José they have /a danza de las plumas—Moctezuma, 
la Malinche, but no Cortés. They dance por promesa. The 
ayuntamiento? President, one councilman, one alcalde, jefe, teni- 
ente, secretary; each has a dara, a cane; they change at Ocotlan 
Morelos, their cabecera. “San José” also refers to Jos ancianos, la 
mayoria or principales who decide on important questions, such 
as the school. 

How far Tlacolula, how far Oaxaca? It is his first visit to Mit- 
la. “Why did you come?”—“‘Por promesa. 1 had three sons, one 
died, and that this little one may live I have come,” and he rubs 
affectionately the shaved pate of his stout youngster who looks 
as if he had quite a good chance to live even without the help of 
the saint. 

The afternoon of the visperas of San Pablo there appear at 
Petronila’s door a man and a woman carrying an infant on her 
back. The man asks Eligio for posada, hospitality, and Eligio 
grants it. The couple come in, they face the altar, make the sign 
of the cross, and kiss the edge of the altar table. 

Our visitors are strangers to Eligio, who has never been in 
their town, San Miguel del Valle, a mountain town north of © 
Tlacolula. They speak no Spanish and their Zapotec dialect is 
somewhat hard for Eligio to understand. The man wears very 
heavy sandals and a black felt hat with high crown and narrow 
brim; the woman wears a wrapped skirt of undyed, gray wool 
(Pl. XXXVITD). 

Yes, there are curanderos in San Miguel who cure by sucking. 
Our visitors have never heard of “throwing the corn.”’ “How can 
you divine that way?” But a black dog” and an owl are signs of 
death and you can learn what may happen from dreams. That is 
why they have come to Mitla where the souls come. The woman 
has been dreaming of enemies, of people killing her, and so they 
have come to find a godmother of the candle for the child, to save 
it from sickness. They leave us to go to the church. 

Petronila has kept silent the while, but now she grumbles to. 
her son about accepting the visitors. “si es la costumbre, it is 


% The black dog at the river of death is unfamiliar. 
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customary,” says Eligio, who is generally far less conventional 
than his mother but who is much too experienced a traveler not 
to conform to the rule of the road. 

Our next visitor is more welcome, for between her and Eligio 
there is an old standing tie of hospitality: he always stays at her 
house when he is at San Lorenzo. She is Catrina Ruiz, the mid- 
wife. She is Castellano and very loquacious. We learn a lot 
about that hybrid town, whose people are from the Mixteca, from 
San Tomas and Totolapa, and from Mitla, says Catarina—more 
than we learned the day we spent in San Lorenzo itself, when 
Catarina was away. 

There is no curandero at San Lorenzo who knows how to suck. 
Margarita and Rosa of San Baltazar pay professional visits, 
when “sucking” is necessary. When people have been sucked at 
night by a witch, who comes as a dog or burro and leaves on you 
the mark of his teeth, they sprinkle mustard around the house 
and display scissors and a mirror to frighten the witch away. If 
you make a cross of needles under the mat a witch sits on, she 
cannot get up. For “eye,” an egg is passed over the child and 
left for half an hour or so on its stomach, while it is asleep. Two 
“eyes” will be found inside the egg which should be burned. The 
cure for “fright” is somewhat distinctive and, in one particular, 
exceedingly interesting. The curandera carries the shirt of the 
patient, one egg, bits of tortilla, some chili, and salt to the place | 
of fright, where she buries everything but the shirt which she 
carries back with her to the house of the patient; she also brings 
some earth from the place where the things were buried. “Have 
you arrived?” they say. “I have arrived.” After calling the cor- 
ners and sucking the arms of the patient with water, se chupa la 
sangre con agua, she has the patient drink the earth in some 
water. The shirt is smoked, that is, the copal censer is waved over 
it; it is then put on by the patient. Could the rite of incensing 
with copal be a clearer expression of exorcism? 

For remedy for sore eyes caused by dirt touching the after- 
birth, Catarina prescribes candle wax, roses of Castile, alder 
leaves (leaves just foliated), and five mosquitoes, or perhaps she 
meant little flies. A caul is kept by the mother because it is /a 
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suerte of the child, its talisman. For retarded speech, you give 
the child the food leavings of a parrot, as at Mitla; for retarded 
walking, you bury the child to its waist in the middle of a goat 
corral. 

Ringing in your ears means they are talking about you; a 
sneeze—Festis te ayuda, Jesus help you!—means someone is 
thinking about you. (At Mitla, they exclaim Marta Purisimal 
or say, “Where are they speaking of you?) If your eyelid 
twitches, it is aire, you should puff smoke into it—more exorcism 
by smoke! For toothache you should thrust a serpent’s tooth 
into the gum. 

Petronila has her hands full at this fiesta, for the following day 
there are more visitors, two women from San Juan del Rio, fol- 
lowed by two men from San Juan Lagarsia. A table has been 
borrowed for the women to eat at. When they say goodbye they 
turn toward the house altar and make the sign of the cross. 
‘“Adiébs, chulacita, goodbye, little pretty,” says one of them to 
me, “Que se vaya con Dios! Go with God!” The ladies depart 
before I have a chance to learn anything about their town, but I 
prod Eligio on to questioning the Lagarsia townsmen. The gov- 
ernment at Lagarsia consists of president, sindico and his “‘sec- 
ond,” four councilmen, a secretary, and two auxiliares, and of one 
alcalde and his auxiliares. At the installation on New Year’s Day 
the president gives three gourdfuls of ato/e to everybody and the 
Bad Old Men come out to dance. They also come out at Christ- 
mas. 

When I return to La Sorpresa I find sitting at the end of the 
corridor a group of a dozen or more pilgrims from San Pedro 
Quiaténes. The women wear white mantas, white Auipiles, and 
white rebozos, which are knotted behind the head at the neck (PI. 
XXXIX4). At the V-shaped neck of the Auipi/ is a little embroi- 
dery in color. As I stand near these little people, a steer escapes 
from the inclosure, causing the people outside to scurry behind 
the posts of the market. We all exclaim and laugh, which is a 
good opening for a little talk. At San Pedro four mayordomias 
are celebrated—San Pedro, the Virgin of Guadalupe, the Virgin 
of Carmén, and the Virgen de la Soledad. There are no danzantes. 
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After the fiesta at Santa Catarina two groups of pilgrims from 
Huila pass through: Mitla, returning to their mountain home be- 
yond Matatlan. Each pilgrim has a new rosary and scapulary. 
Some of the long splints of wood in which pilgrims carry their 
candles are fastened to their carrying nets,” and on top are their 
frutas reliquias, fruit relics, and flowers—yellow orchids, the large 
reddish leaves of a tree parasite, and the small greenish bloom of 
the plant which smells so sweet at night that it is called huele de 
noche, night fragrance. The flowers and fruit the remanz’, the 
“birds,’’ as pilgrims are called, will place on their house altar and 
the next day they will share the fruit with all in the family who 
have remained at home. 

Some of the Huilaltecas have infants on their teers held tight 
in their rebozo. Kerchiefs are wound around the heads of the 
women; and the men wear the narrow-brimmed peaked felts of 
the mountains. They are short, stocky people with animated 
faces, but they are not communicative. All that Angélica can 
extract is that this year at Santa Catarina there was no dancing, 
only “‘the bulls.” “Muy egoistos, los serranos! very selfish, the 
mountain people!” comments Angélica. Don Rafaél worked for 
four years on the hacienda in the valley below Huila, and he says 
_ that the people of the hacienda call the Huilaltecos muy onto, 
“just as the Mixes are referred to here.’”’ Perhaps the Huilaltecos 
are “dumb” for the same reasons the Mixes are “dumb.” 

Of all the Zapotec I have seen, of valley or of mountain, those 
of Yalalag seem to be the most vigorous and vital. They pass 
through Mitla on pilgrimage to the fiesta of Juquila Grande at 
- Tlacolula or to the fiesta of the Fourth Friday at Huila. In 1931, 
a large company, about fifty, arrived en route to Huila. The 
women wear a white cotton Auipi/ cut at the neck toa V, front and 
back. At the point of the V is a small braid of white cotton or 
colored silk threads ending in a fringe, and there is an edge of 
color. I noticed a bird design in the embroidery. The Auipil falls 
to the knees, over a cotton skirt with folds in front. The skirt is 
white or striped white and brown. Some of the redozos are white, 
others have lines of color. They have a crash-like texture, and on 


x The net is fastened to a slender pole which goes across the shoulders, and 
to a circular wooden strip which is strengthened by two cross strips of wood. 
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the shoulders of the Auzpiles there is a strip of this same kind of 
weave. The hair is flowing or in a single braid; only one woman 
wears the typical Yalalag headdress, black yarn braided into the 
hair and the whole coiled around the head into an immense super- 
structure. All wear necklaces of tubular red glass beads inter- 
- mingled with round gilt beads, and all wear sandals with a heel 
strap of finely braided fiber. ‘The women as well as the men carry 
packs by tumpline, the strap of the women around the chest, 
that of the men around the head. On top of each netted pack are 
a mat and a drinking gourd. The men wear shirts with a neck- 
band embroidered in color, and broad-brimmed felt hats. 

They are an animated group as they sit under the trees or in 
the corridor, very talkative, women as well as men, and self- 
expressive—our women visitors are usually silent and shy. I wish 
they would tarry longer, but very soon they leave us to take the 
road, a long white line of “birds,” but not songsters, for this 
year they sing no a/abanzas on arriving or departing. 

The next day Eligio and I also start for Huila, taking the 
short-cut by the trail along the fields to the Cross. Eligio points 
out some mesquite from which the shepherds get gum to sell into 
Oaxaca. The yakgishem is in bloom and as Eligio passes by one 
of the trees he breaks off one of the small yellow puffs and smells 
it, saying he likes the smell. As we draw near the Cross, past the 
mounds, we notice an excavation about a foot and a half deep, 
near the trail. Probably the place sounded hollow to someone 
who began to dig for treasure. At the Cross there are some newly 
made prayer-images, two-storied houses and small sticks repre- 
senting a granary, the prayers of the Yalalag pilgrims, says 
Eligio, for in their town they have houses of two stories and coni- 
cal granaries. In one of the Matatlan fields two ox teams are at 
work between the magueys, turning up the soil. It is March 14, 
and no corn fields have as yet been plowed. 

After we leave the high road between Matatlan and San 
Dionisio we overtake a lad on his way home to Huila. We slow 
down our horses for a little talk. ‘““Yes, there are curanderos in 
Huila; they suck and they throw corn.” On the edge of the hill- 
side town I notice a very large temazcal, with a smoke vent con- 
sisting of a pottery jar set into the rough mortar. The houses are 
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mostly of thatch, but there are a few tiled roofs. One of the 4 
towers of the church fell in the big earthquake and the walls of | 


the curacy are badly cracked. Below the church a band of seven 
or eight musicians is playing for the dancers. 

It is a country dance, by ten men, in rather shoddy costumes 

and paper masks from Oaxaca. Their leader uses castanets.** We 
follow the dancers to the edge of town to the house that has been 
loaned them as a “green room.” The boys are dancing for a 
promesa, which holds for two or three years or longer. Until this 
year they came out only on Easter Sunday, dancing in ordinary 
clothes and without masks. This year they are dancing at this 
fiesta del Sefior de Chihuitan and at the fiesta of the patrén, San 
Pablo, on June 25. The young fellows take off their costume of 
colored cotton blouse and pants, which has been worn over their 
ordinary cottons, pull the dyed chicken feathers from their hats, 
bundle them up with their small hand stick (Z., yak na’; S., 
palito mano), tipped with dyed feathers, and after some talking 
and jesting, without formality of any kind, depart. They have 
no connection with the Mayordomo or any other officials. They 
are organized by their own maéstros, two members of the dance 
group. : 
Eligio has been intending to ask the president where we should 
stay, but we meet an acquaintance who invites us to his house, a 
house of adobes and tiles built the year before, the date and also 
the names of the mason and the writer of the inscription, escri- 
biente, scribe, and the words sagrada cruz, holy cross, on the center 
beam. The altar is a cube of piled-up adobes, and is adorned 
with fresh poinsettias and marigolds. To the question of our 
hostess, ““Who is this lady?” it amuses Eligio to answer, “The 
sister of the bishop.” 

Our host is the year’s Mayordomo of San Pedro. There are 
ten Mayordomos in this town, Mayordomos of San Pablo, San 
Pedro, San Antonio, Sefior de Chihuitan (a crucified Christ), 
Virgen de Juquila, Virgen de Guadalupe, Virgen de la Soledad, 
La Trinidad, and two others whose names I forget. They are all 
appointed or volunteer (but not because of a vow, not por pro- 
mesa). The mayordomia party visit the town officials at the town 


7 The Mixes dance with castanets tied behind the leg under the knee. 
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hall and adorn them with necklaces of marigold. The following 
day the town officials visit the house of the Mayordomo to adorn 
those there with the flower necklaces. When Eligio and I visit 
the Mayordomo’s house we are not adorned, we are not even 
invited inside. The two men who are sitting in the yard behind a 
table of cuts of meat, beyond telling us that Aigadito, Mitla’s 
festal dish, is not served at Huila, are very incommunicative; 
obviously they view us with suspicion. 

On the other hand, our host, Vicente Hernandez, is very 
friendly and communicative. Huila weddings are the same as at 
Mitla, and the Auehuete asks for the girl. They use gito‘ and gison 
in the wedding bouquet; the leafy necklace is unfamiliar. There 
are three curanderos, one man and two women; cacao, copal, and 
a little gourd of holy water are tied into the dress of the deceased 
and a little bowl and drinking gourd are broken at the cross in 
the churchyard. 

I like our hosts, but after I withdraw from the fireworks 
and the crowd, what a night! The fleas feast and a drunken 
man stumbles from time to time around the room, stepping 
on my mattress, to the indignation of my hostess, who be- 
rates him vehemently. With her baby she lies down on her mat, 
nude to the waist, under a blanket, her head to the altar. Two 
or three men in another part of the room sleep in the same posi- 
tion, head to the north, as do the pilgrims in the yard. Before 
dawn Vicente withdraws to play his bugle, together with a drum- 
mer, on the roof of the church. 

At this early hour people gather around the pool for the bath, 
which is the distinctive feature of this pilgrimage. The pool is 
formed by the roots of a giant cypress and a few rocks. Above 
the pool is a tank of sluggish-flowing water, none too clean, with 
vegetation in its cracks. It is the home of a water turtle. Be- 
tween tank and pool is a small basin surmounted by a wooden 
cross below which stands a vase of yellow clover and marigold. 
From the basin people take water to drink or carry away. Along 
the edges of the poolwstand or sit the bathers, nude to the waist, 


13 They are distrustful because they speak very little Spanish, asserted Manuel 
Juarez of Mitla, when I told him later of this incident. At their mayordomias 
they serve only afo/e and meat and one fortil/a, neither chocolate nor bread. “It 
is very sencillo, very plain.” 
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Fic. 9.—a, Crosses at the Ermita, Hui/4. Old cross and new, the “smilagros’’ 


of wax: money, censer, and, in the vase, flowers and horsehair (drawn by Eligio 
Santiago); 4, Prayer-images, Husld. 


Fic. 10.—a, The shrine at the divide, Hus/é (drawn by Eligio Santiago); 4, 
Fruit prayer-image. | 
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a few withdrawn behind the huge roots, entirely nude, dipping § 
the water with a gourd and scrubbing with soap. They are intent | 
on cleansing, perhaps on healing, and pay no attention to one 4 
another, or to the beautiful picture beyond: two more great 3 
cypresses in the foreground, and, in the distance, valley and § 
mountains. 


Fic. 11.—Prayer-images, Huila 


At the pool I meet my comadre Mari Mench who embraces me, 
but my little godchild cries and will not kiss my hand. They 
have come from Mitla for a promesa, it is not for sickness, but for 
what, Mari Mench does not say. She declines our invitation to 
make the ascent to /a ermita, the hermitage. 

Toward the top of the steep hill we find many stones laid in 
the forks of trees or shrubs which are for any kind of pedimento, 
not merely for poultry. A little way off the trail I find on the 
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ground a semi-circular stone shrine, with a large stone at the 
_head, its cracks designing a rude cross, and below it a flower vase, 
with fresh twigs scattered about. The hermitage proper is a con- 
crete, vaulted shrine containing two wooden crosses, one old and 
one new, two or three copal censers, two porcelain plates for oil, 
and some flower vases, one with fresh geranium leaves to which 
is tied a bunch of horsehair, a pedimento for a horse."4 The piles 
of pebbles are prayer-images for money. To the arms of the new 
cross hang small wax figures, two of women, three of horses 
(Fig. 94). On the surrounding ground are prayer-images for 
houses, miniature houses. One is two-storied with twigs to repre- 
sent trees; there are many fruit trees at Yaldlag, and most of 
these prayer-images have been made by the Yalalag pilgrims. 

This afternoon the dancers come out again and our host enter- 
tains his colleague, the Mayordomo of San Pablo, and their 
deputies, the account of which ritualistic drinking-party I have 
already given. The fireworks last until dawn, and there are more 
drunks, among them Vicente, who finally passes out on his wife’s 
mat, lying under her blanket. On our departure she charges us 
twenty-five centavos, “‘because /a sefiora slept inside.” 

At the shrine at the divide we dismount (Fig. 104). A re- 
. . turning pilgrim passes some leaves over the cross and then over 
his head, face, chest, and feet. Another, a woman, takes some- 
thing out of her market basket and leaves it on the roughly made 
_ pediment. Between its stones is a large number of clay figurines, 
figures of mules, horses, oxen (one team with a bit of fiber around 
their necks, a yoke), turkeys, ducks, and deer (Figs. 74, 
gf, 11). There are many miniature bowls containing pellets 
to represent fruit (Fig. 104). Eligio thinks the pilgrims take 
these figurines to the church to be blessed with holy water 
by the priest and then leave them in the shrine on their return 
journey. On the pediment of the cross there are also flower vases 
and a copal censer; and on the ground there are several miniature 
houses. Perhaps Mari Mench built one of them; she lives in a 
house of withes and thatch, a tenant at that. No doubt she 
would like to have her own house, a new adobe house. 


«4 The Mixe make offerings of animal tails in asking for animals (Beals 2). 


CHAPTER X 
TOWN GOSSIP 


In any systematic town survey much detail is necessarily 
omitted and the life appears more standardized than it really is; 
there is no place for contradictions or exceptions or minor vari- 
ations; the classifications more or less preclude pictures of people 
living and functioning together. In my last visit to Mitla I spent 
a good deal of time visiting and gossiping, and I would recall 
these scenes, as well as a few from earlier years, in order to con- 
vey personal aspects of the townspeople and some of the vari- 
ability in their lives. We shall meet a family living in San Salva- 
dor, the barrio of /os tontos, a family that is far from being tonto 
and, in E/ Centro, in touch with its most sophisticated elements, 
a family that holds beliefs out of the distant past and eats off the 


floor. Described as a somewhat idle class, as individuals women © 


will be seen doing all the work of the family. A folk tale will be 
told as by an Indian, but ending with a plea for praise no Indian 
would make; and we shall hear an old man speaking little or no 
Spanish telling Spanish folk tales and a young man speaking 
Spanish telling the most characteristically Indian tales of all. 
The spinner who believes in the ancient goddess of weaving will 
be seen producing a garment that would suit the taste of only a 
catrin, perhaps a chauffeur from the city. We shall hear of a 
murder prompted by a kinswoman and unavenged by a kinsman, 
a twofold situation which would be most unlikely to occur in a 
community either puro indio or puro Castellano. 

We shall meet rancheros, Espatoles, who have become indio, 
and Indians who have become Castellanos, or mestizos; and there 
will be opportunities to note, in many particulars, some of them 
trifling and yet significant, the differences in attitude and opinion 
between the Indian and the mestizo or near mestizo; and the 
ways in which the Indian begins to go catrin, how he changes his 
dress, becomes a little ashamed of the costumbres and therefore 
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close-mouthed about them, and takes on a more self-assertive 
disposition, reacting violently to emotional situations which as 
an Indian he would have avoided, and becoming critical of the 
system of communal service and of the exacting festivities of 
wedding or mayordomia. 

From these impressions will be imparted, I hope, some appre- 
ciation of the disposition of the townspeople, what they laugh at, 
what they are willing to talk about, and what they keep to them- 
selves; what interests or gratifies them; the kind of behavior 
they condemn, the kind they commend or are indifferent about; 
how they feel about customs they know are lapsing; their man- 
ners and conventionalities. 


I 


‘Come to my house!” says Ana on her way home from the 
mill, her gourd-covered bowl of meal on her head. “The dador 
which was dry when you were here before is growing now.” Ana 
was once chambermaid in La Sorpresa. The day she came to 
take Licia’s place /a nifia Josefa warned me to lock up my things. 
Ana and her mother were reputed to be light-fingered, and Josefa 
would not be engaging Ana had she been able to find anyone else. 
Knowing that Josefa had been fearful of thieves ever since that 
evil day when the soldiers of the Revolution raided La Sorpresa 
and at the point of a pistol made Don Félix open his safe, I paid 
little attention to her warning, and nothing disappeared. How- 
ever, on my return another year, Ana was no longer in the inn. 
Nor was Juana, our cook (Pl. XL). One night Juana and Ana, 
who were not allowed to go home of nights, were discovered 
entertaining two youths who had slipped in through loosening a 
bar in the kitchen window. Since then Juana has married Lo- 
cario, Ana’s brother, and Ana continues to bring her complaisant 
mother what presents she may receive from a nightly visitor. 

Ana’s house is close by, in the Center, a three-room house, one 
room of mud-plastered withes, the other rooms unplastered and 
remarkable because they are connecting rooms. Behind, there is 
a large yard, now heaped around with unhusked corn, newly 
harvested from the three pieces of land owned by the family. 
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There is a row of beehives. The vine of the clematis-like Jador | 
climbs over the cactus hedge. It is a small capital for the family 4 
because the leaves and seeds are bought by Agustina and Ur- | 
bano, the curanderos, for a few centavos. They put aleafonthe 14 
forehead of one who has lost something and give him thirteen 
seeds to take in water. He has to be alone with the curandero. 
His eyes will close, says Ana, and the little ones of the plant will 
come to him in a vision and show him the whereabouts of his 
lost property. 

When I arrive about five o Rake the family is eating supper in 
the main living-room, forming a circle around the bowls on the 
floor, the women sitting on mats, the father and son-in-law on 
stools. I go on into the outer room of the two other rooms and 
sit down on a box—there is not a chair in the house—and receive 
an inspection from the inquisitive turkey cock. Ruffing up his 
feathers he steps over the Tehuana Auipi/ Ana was embroidering 
with colored yarns before she went in to supper, and looks at me 
eye to eye in the shameless way of the turkey gobbler. In come 
the family, Father Marino bringing his log stool with him, and 
Bonifacio Gamacho making me a bow. Ana’s pretty younger 
sister is married, informally, to Bonifacio, a Castellano from Villa 
Alta, who is now working at the Hacienda de Xaaga. “You are 
in your house,” he says to me in the Spanish manner, and pres- 
ently, after telling me that the dance at Villa Alta is called Az- 
teca, with his buckskin capulina over his shoulder he rides away 
on one of Don Luis’ big horses. Marino Santiago is muy indio, 
he speaks hardly a word of Spanish, but at least one of his grand- 
children may have brown eyes. 

Marino is quite an old man, he wears a head kerchief around 
his white hair, and I am hoping he knows a tale about Gusy, 
Lightning; but he does not. He can tell me, though, a tale about 
the wind, e/ aire. It proves to be “Seven Heads” combined with 
the stealing of the king’s daughter by Wind, who 1s called Cuer- 
posinal, Body-without-soul, because his heart is an egg in a dove 
which is in a box which is inside a hawk that carries two basins 
of atole to two women living on the mountainside, one to bathe 
in, one to drink. These are Spanish tales, but they are told in 
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Indian terms, that is, they were learned some time ago, a century 
or more, and have suffered changes in the retelling. It is inter- 


esting to hear that Wind lives in a cave from which he issues to 


carry off the girl as she stands on top of the church, watching for 
the return of Fan (Juan). It is Buzzard who shows Fan the cave. 
“Who knows how long Wind has been preying upon people!” 
Ana translates carefully, observing all the repetitiousness of 
the story-teller. Now and again a neighbor drops in, curious as 
to what is going on, for we are in plain sight from the road; but, 
after touching hands, we continue with our tale, the visitor may 
listen if she wishes. We finish by candlelight; the siren carries 
off Fan, “‘y hasta ya no se vino, marino, and as yet he hasn’t re- 
turned”; and the old man smiles, perhaps over the final rhyme, 
and asks with childlike eagerness, “Ze gusta? Do you like it?” 


It 


Marino and his wife Lola went to the fiesta of Carnestolenda 
at Santa Catarina, and I stopped in the day after their return to 
hear about it. Lots of people there, they said, from Yaldlag and 
Betazar, from Juquila Mixe, from San Juan del Rio, San Dioni- 
sio, and Huila. They had the bulls and the dancers. Seven or 
eight dancers came out and one little girl Malinche. The dancers 
wore a crown with only a few feathers, not like the big headdress 
of La Conquista, and under the crown a piece of yellow cloth fell 
to their shoulders. No masks, no clown Negrito. Two bands, the 
local one and one visiting from Juquila Mixe. 

People went into the Black Cave to make their pedimentos, 
carrying candles, corn and maguey, and the large cones of the 
long-needle pine. With these cones, not with little stones or fig- 


-urines, they made their pedimentos, calling the cones oxen, 


burros, goats, or whatever they were wanting. They played at 
selling their “animals” just as Mitleyenos do with their pebble. 
“animals” at the Cross. Lola showed me the three cones she 
brought back as mementos of foreign travel. 

Lola and Marino also brought back fruit, azonas and limas, 


*The Mixes use pine cones as prayer-images for animals (Beals 2). 
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which they had already shared with the family. On their return, 1 
for some reason or other, they did not fire off rockets, like the 4 
other Mitleyeno pilgrims. All that afternoon and evening one | 
heard the rockets, five or six at a time, from different parts of | 


town. Atleast a dozen households must have sent their “birds,” 
their pilgrims, to the fiesta. I trust all were as gratified by their 
“flight” as Lola and Marino, to whom the pilgrimage had been 
both an adventure and an assurance of good fortune. 


II 


When I was recovering from an attack of dysentery and Juana 
used to bring me a cup of hot milk and then linger for a little 
talk, she told me among other personal details that she always 
took a bath in the river on Saturday, and washed her hair with 
amole. Some people pound the root with a stone, but she uses a 
tin grater. On San Juan’s day she cuts the ends of her hair to 
make it grow. 

‘How old are you, Juana?’—“Twenty.”—“Why don’t you 
get married?” —‘‘My mother would not let me. Which is better, 
Sefiora, to marry or to live soltera? My mother is so/tera.”—“‘It 
depends on the man you get.” —“True, some girls get bad men, 
and leave them.” | 

“They say Juvencio’s wife has left him, Juana. Do they say 
why she left him?” Before Juvencio married he had sent to ask 
for Juana’s sister and his suit had been declined. Juana should 
be interested in his marital history. “No, they do not say. I do 
not know.” Juvencio is a neighbor, and it is well known in his 
neighborhood, if not to the town at large, that his wife is leaving 
him for jealousy. But Juana won’t say so; she knows I am ac- 
quainted with Juvencio and I might repeat what she says and 
make her an enemy. 

“Men leave their wives, too, Juana.” —“True, especially the 
‘travelers’ from other pueblos. La nifia Josefa says that is like 
savages. But it is better than what a ‘traveler’ told us a man did 
in a pueblo the other side of Yaldla. He found out his wife was 
sleeping with the padre. He shaved off the soles of her feet and 
stripped her and had two soldiers take her to walk in the plaza. 
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Then he cut open her chest and pulled out her heart and bit it. 
Qué barbaridad!” 

- One day Juana invites me to see her make tamales. I find her 
behind her metate, her dough made, and a gourd of water at her 
side, in front the wooden tray filled with corn husks (S., otomosle, 


Z., bakwel) which have been dampened, a bowl of mole negro, and 


a bow! of cooked pork. Juana slaps her piece of dough into a 
small tortilla, puts in some mole sauce and two little pieces of 
meat, and wraps the filled torti//a in a corn husk. La nifia Josefa, 
the careful housekeeper, counts the trayful, and Juana takes it 


_ out to the pot on the open fire in the second patio. In the pot are 


a little water (too much would soak into the samales), some bam- 
boo blades, and some corn husks. The tamales are laid on top, 
covered with husks, and left to cook for about an hour and a half. 


IV 


Agustina, the curandera, was not born in Mitla, but for many 
years she has lived in her thatched house against the side of the 
Pyramid (Pl. If), somewhat retirada, withdrawn, as suits her 
calling. When I have visited her with Eligio he has always called 
out politely on approaching the house “rébesga nan Agustin, are 
you there, Mother Agustin’?” but today Agustina knows in ad- 
vance I am coming, with a gentleman, and comes down the path 
to the gate in the cactus hedge, to meet us (PI. XLIIIa). “Qué 
milagro, that you have come back!” She has not seen me since 
the day I left her at the Huila fiesta troubled about her sick son. 
He was lying down in the house where they had found posada, a 
hole in the ground near his head for him to vomit into. I carried 
a message to Agustina’s son-in-law to come with a burro for the 
sick man. He recovered, but now he is blind, por e/ vémito, from 
vomiting, says Agustina; from sleeping drunk in the open where 
the dew fell on his eyes, says Angélica. “I should take him to 
the doctor in Oaxaca,” Agustina says to me, “but there is no 
money.” And yet there was much sickness last year in Mitla, 
and Agustina charges from three to five pesos for a case. Agus- 
tina drinks away her income. 

-Thand her the little package of white everlasting, gordolobo, I 
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bought in the market at Tepic. She kisses it, as she would a 
saint’s picture. She does not recognize the plant, “we have not 
got it here,” she says. “How is it used?” —“To rub with outside, 
for cough.” —“How much did it cost?”—“I don’t remember.” 
She hands it back to me, saying that she hasn’t the money to 
buy it. “But I told you it was un regalo, a present.” She says 
something to a child who presently returns with an egg warm 
from the hen and hands it to me. Always something for some- 
thing in this town, unless there is a formal relationship between 
donor and donee! Never a gift por gusto, merely for pleasure! 
The child who got the egg had already kissed the hand of the 
visitor, but his younger brother was too timid to come into the 
room and I had to stretch my hand out to him to kiss as he 
peeked around the door post. The two little boys are the sons of 
Agustina’s blind son; their mother is dead. Their father blind, 


a drunkard, as is their grandmother, and both seniors very 


quarrelsome in their cups—poor little fellows! 

Today Agustina is sober enough, and after our preliminary 
courtesies pours out on the mat her divinatory grains of corn. 
The last time I‘saw Agustina divine, for the pilgrims to the fiesta 
of San Pablo, she sat facing the west; now she arranges the mat 
between her and her patient so that she faces the north—one 
more bit of evidence of that indifference to orientation among 
Mitleyenos which we have observed before. 

Last year Agustina poured out her kernels of yellow corn from 
a tin box; this year she is keeping her kernels in a gourd bottle, 
stoppered with a bit of corncob, and this year the grains are 
white. She counts them two by two, forty pairs; the eightieth 
grain is lacking, so from a large black pottery jar which is cov- 
ered by a shallow black clay basin she takes out an ear of white 
corn and shells out a grain. 

I doubt if Agustina has ever cast corn before for so foreign a 
sewior, and she is cautious and therefore a little dull in interpret- 
ing the fall of the kernels. The general drift is that my sevor 
must keep his mind on what he has in hand, he must not have 
“two hearts,” otherwise he will become a widower and not make 
money on his next trip, a counsel of concentration which seems 
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characteristically Indian. A Zufii trader to the Navaho will be 


f told that if he lets his attention wander to a Navaho woman his 
} trip will be without profit. 


But what Pueblo Indian shaman would suffer himself to be 
photographed as does Agustina when I suggest we remove the 
mat and the gourd of kernels into the sunlight of the yard? How- 
ever, she is still too naive to pose; she goes through the whole 
ritual, saying her prayer to the corn, /a sabidura, the knowing 
one, breathing on the kernels, and casting them on the mat. 


V 


Agustina is lying in wait for me at the river ford. She wants 
me to buy her “santitu,” a tiny metal image. I believe there is 
nothing, excepting their children, that Mitleyenas would not sell. 
They have no precious, invaluable things, neither the sacrosanct 
things of the Indian nor the heirlooms of the Spaniard. 

As I return by the bridge I glance into a yard and see Enrique 
making rope. He glances in my direction, but does not speak. 
Enrique is cross-eyed and always appears half-witted. As I enter 
the yard Enrique’s sister gives me a welcome, with the usual 
formulas, “Qué milagro that you have come back! When did you 
come? How long are you staying?” Clara is a molinera, a grind- 
er; women bring her their dough to make ¢orti//as. Enrique is not 
only a ropemaker, a mecatero, but chirimitero, the only chiri-_ 
mitero left in town, the other one, Clara tells me, has now joined 
Amador’s brass band. I ask to see Enrique’s flauta or whistle. 
He made it himself from a bamboo. “He can play Dian,” says 
Clara with a gratified smile, as if showing off a child, but her 
child, her bird—Perico, Parrot, is Enrique’s nickname—will not 
perform. 

Except for his whistle, Enrique is a very dumb fellow indeed. 
For years he was a little shepherd, and that is why he is as he is, 
dull of wit, poor—ropemakers without other lucrative resources 
are ever poor—and unmarried, living alone with his sister, who 
is also unmarried. Their father was also chirimitero and taught 
Enrique to play. Without son or nephew, Enrique will be the 
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last of his family of chirimiteros and, as no other family is passing 
on the art, the last chirimitero of Mitla. 

As yet, however, Enrique’s office has a social value. When the 
basket-ball posts had to be replaced at the fiesta, I noticed 
Enrique at work with the crowbar, the somewhat inadequate 
implement used everywhere for digging holes; Enrique was work- 
ing out a fine for not having come out to play his “flute” the 
night of the Calenda. 

As I watch Enrique dig, he brings up with the earth a piece of 
skull and potsherds of gray-black clay. 


VI 


Remigio (Pl. XL) is Agustina’s son-in-law. He is also gardener 
and general handy man at La Sorpresa, and probably the hardest- 
working man in town. The most responsible and truthful, too, 
I think. I could always rely on him for checking dubious infor- 
mation, and as he watered his plants of a morning I would slip 
out into the patio with a question or two. My acquaintance with 
him began when I delivered the message about his sick brother- 
in-law at Huila. Remigio could not go himself, but he sent a 
compadre with a burro which the sick man rode as far as the first 
hamlet on his road, whence four men carried him home. His 
mother, Agustina, stayed behind in Huila, drinking! 

Remigio’s house is on the river bank in San Pablo, and this 
afternoon I pay a call. Remigio is just leaving the house, but 
after presenting me with two marguerites and a dahlia from his 
little garden he turns back and we go in to meet his wife. I am 
given a mat and a cigarette, and we all smoke. Isabel began to 
smoke after she got married, at the age of eighteen. Isabel has 
had seven children, four died. Melitén (Pl. L&) is the eldest; 
he is eighteen and he, too, works at La Sorpresa; a good boy, says 
his father, very obedient. The youngest child Isabel holds in her 
arms, and after her cigarette she gives him her breast. The other 
little one hides behind his father. “There is a great deal of work 
when there are no older children,” says Isabel. “Yes, when you 
keep your house so clean. I think it is the cleanest and most 
orderly house in the town. It is a pleasure to sit in.” 
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Don Fausto is godfather to the two little children. It is cus- 
tomary to have the same godparents for three children and then 
to get other godparents, says Remigio. When a child is sick they 
get a candle godmother to take it to the feet of the Child and to 
carry three candles to the church, to the Virgen de la Soledad, the 
Virgen de Fuguila, and the Sefor de las Pefias. Agustina, 
Isabel’s mother, has always delivered her children. 

A year later: poor Remigio, the year has been none too good! 
The nursling has died and another child has been born. Meliton 
was dismissed from La Sorpresa for conniving with Juana and 
Ana, and Remigio is not yet able to do his usual amount of work 
because he had a grave illness during the summer and the scabs 
are still on his chest. And yet today, as a member of the new 
school committee, he is whitewashing gratuitously the walls of 
the schoolroom, “so the children will not get sick.” 


Vil 


Fifteen years ago nobody in Mitla would be photographed, 
they tell me, but today everybody wants to be photographed— 
in their best clothes. Lorenza Santiago was the only woman who 
invited me to take a picture of herself at work, spinning, and she 
slipped into the picture I took of her husband at his loom. Lo- 
renza is an exceptional woman in other respects: handsome, vig- 
orous, intelligent, and responsive, muy simpdtica. She rules over 
her old man, her second mate, and over the daughter and son-in- 
law who live with her. Her other children, seven, are dead. I 
have the impression that when Lorenza wants something she 
goes for it. Perhaps she did have her brother murdered. 

They had been quarreling over the inheritance of a piece of 
land. There is more than one version of the shooting, but the 
family version is that Lorenza put her son-in-law up to it. The 
family connection was so completely split that it impaired one 
of my genealogical studies. Eligio gave me none of the names of 
that part of the family with which he no longer had anything to 
do. He ignored them even to the stranger who knew nothing 
about them. I have recorded many a genealogy that was incom- 
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plete, but this was the first in which resentment against 
murder was the cause. . 


Here was deep resentment, but neither revengefulness nor 3 
feud. Eligio went with me to the house of Lorenza as well as to 4 
the house of one of the two men suspected of participating in the 4 
murder, and his manners were those of a friendly acquaintance. q 
It was the first time since the murder that he had been in } 
the house of his “aunt,” but I did not know it; even on visiting °§ 
her he did not tell me Lorenza was his “aunt.” Just as when I | 
happened to ask him when the last murder in town had been 4 
committed and he told me, he did not add that the murdered | 
man was his “‘uncle.”’ It was not until much later, at the close of j 
my second visit, that the story was told—and the genealogy } 


completed. 
VIll 


Lorenza’s husband, Laurenciano Luis, is the oldest man I 
know in town, and he is not more than sixty-five or sixty-eight. 
He has been alcalde and is now retired, to the active life of the 
weaver (Pl. XLIz). Once I saw him at a town meeting where he 
spoke briefly, standing up in the rear of the circle. Did ex- 
officials or men of his age-class count for more in Mitla, Lauren- 
ciano might have had more to say, for he is an alert-minded man. 

His cousin, Doroteo Luis, is also a weaver and lives next door; 
there is a narrow passage between the cactus hedges of the two 
families. Doroteo is married to Maria Casos, servidor de usted, 
she adds, mestiza fashion. Later, from Angélica, I learn that 
Maria’s grandfather was a Castellano of Oaxaca, her parents 
lived in Tlacolula, her father owning the ranch of Don Pedrillo, 
and an aunt, the ranch of Tanivé. They were rich people, but 
the family fortunes declined, their ranches passed into other 
hands, and Maria’s brother came to Mitla about ten years ago 
to teach school. Maria came with him, and they stayed at the 
house of Doroteo, whom Maria married. The brother is now in- 
sane, at Tlacolula, and pretty brown-eyed Maria has five brown- 
eyed children. She has learned to speak Zapoteco and she cards 
and spins her husband’s wool. When I call, Maria is grinding be- 
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’ hind her metate, in their thatched house. The eldest little girl, 
who is badly pockmarked, is looking after the baby. I have my 
camera with me and Maria hankers for a photograph, but she 
wants me to return Sunday, when they will be all dressed up 
(Pl. XLIZ). 


IX 


“Eligio has returned from his trip,” reports his mother as she 
passes by, with three white candles in her basket, for the evening. 
~ Relatives and friends will be coming in, as usual, to greet the re- 
f turned traveler. People always seem to know when a man has 
¢ — started his trip and about when he will return. I was often asked 
a if on my return home many did not come in to hear about my 
§ trip. “Como no, of course.” The Empire State Building or even 
'  asnowstorm might be explained, but not indifference to hearing 
about a trip. 

Soon Eligio crosses the river to see me, coming in to my room 
and for the first time giving me the Mexican embrace, which 
neither of us performs with ease. Eligio is going catrin; he wears 
his shirt in and a leather belt, also a Homberg felt instead of the 
broad-brimmed black felt he used to wear (Pl. XLIIa); and he 
is chewing gum. “Many changes here these last two years, since 
my last visit—federal school, garden in front of the town hall, 
stage for an outdoor theater, basket-ball, a plediscite to elect the 
president at the dictation of the governor, who says there 
must be no more religious processions or mayordomias—many 
changes. ”—-“Va@ es moderno, now it is modern,” complacently re- 
joins the progressive young man. 

Two years ago Eligio appropriated his mother’s kitchen, fit- 
ting it up with a table and two chairs, for our use as an office. 
When I go to the “office,” we talk town politics and social 
changes in more detail. All the less literate townspeople were for 
Carlo Soso, the new president. Victor Olivera was also for Carlo; 
he pretended to be for his compadre Rafaél, but he really favored 


Carlo, whom he could control. People did not want Rafaél be- | | 


cause he was not a Mitleyeno, he had not been through all the 
town offices. Curiously enough, neither Eligio nor anybody else 
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mentions that Rafaél cannot speak Zapoteco in which all the 3 
business of the town is done. q 

As for the mayordomias, last year los misicos did not goto the 3 
houses of the Mayordomos; now they are going again, if people | 
want them. But now people won’t have to pay attention to | 
mayordomias if they don’t want to—no more costly mayordomias, | 
no more costly weddings. That is all over. Religion has died in 
Vera Cruz. Religion will die here. Calles is dictator and Callesis | 
against the Church. Ya es moderno! : 


Xx 


Perhaps. The day after Eligio’s outburst the mayordomia of 
San Pablo is to take place. Will the band come out? Where will 
the wax be weighed, since it may not be weighed in the chamber 
of the alcaldes, who are now supposed to be divorced from re- 
ligious affairs? 

I hear music in the house of Felipe Moreno, the outgoing 
Mayordomo. The maéstro, Amador, is Felipe’s brother-in-law, 
and Felipe is a member of his band. At this caméia there will be 
music. As I enter the yard they have begun to weigh the wax, 
and the alcaldes are there to supervise it too! The first alcalde is 
Cenobio Moreno, brother to Felipe, and why should he not be 
present in his brother’s house? 

The four huge orange candles and forty-three of the long, | 
slender size are bundled and put on the scale hanging in the 
doorway, together with four large cakes of wax. Then the eight 
white, beflowered candles are taken from their bamboo pole and 
hung around the bundle. In the center of the wax flower are bits 
of colored paper, red, blue, and silver, and below the flower is a 
figurine with raised arms. A fifth cake of wax is added to com- 
plete the required weight. After the weighing, the flowery can- 
dles are hung back on their pole and embroidered white cloths 
are wrapped around the big candles, two by two, as well as 
around three bundles of the other candles. With the candles and 
the wax cakes are placed on the table two gilt candlesticks and 
some paper pictures of the saint. 

Enter a couple, the man carrying in a net a jar stoppered with 
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a corncob, a jar of tepache, and the woman, fortillas heaped in a 
white cloth. These gifts they place under the altar before which 
_ they kneel and say a prayer. Then the man gives Felipe, the 
host, two pesos. The couple are invited to take seats at the din- 
ner table and served the usual meal, bread and sponge cake with 
a cup of afole, followed by higadito, tortillas, and chocolate, and 
by cigarettes and a bouquet from the greens under the altar. 
This year it is a white blooming plant, gi/ak, the flower of Todos 
Santos, All Saints; the conventional plants had been killed by 
frost. On the altar is a small crucified image, encased in glass 
and heaped around with paper flowers. One candle burns in 
front; also a vigil Jight of oil. The copal censer has not been used. 
The entire wall, back of the altar, is covered with pictures of the 
saints and with festoons of green and pink paper. 

Now Cenobio and others are feasted. It is a merry laughing 
party, with many a joke, some, I think, at my expense. I am 
given a florecita, a spray of flowers, and after all have stood and 
faced the altar, making the sign of the cross, I am thanked for 
having come; but, curiously enough, I was not invited to the 
meal. It is the only time I have been present at a festivity that 
I have not been urged to eat. Between pieces, Amador, the band- 
master, comes in to chat with me. Amador’s talk is different 
from that of the other townspeople, depending less on the ele- 
mental method of asking questions. Amador always seems to me 
the most sophisticated of all my Indian acquaintances, perhaps 
from his friendship with Schmieder, whose guide he was, perhaps 
from his early life at Tlacolula. At one time he was a suitor for 
Angélica, who respects him more than she does any other towns- 
man. “When Amador was president this or that did not hap- 
pen,” she will say, or “If Amador were president this or that 
would be done.” This year Amador is to be a constant evening 
visitor at La Sorpresa, for he is teaching Rafaél to play the big 
_ drum. Just why, is a mystery. Can it be as a new approach to 
the presidency? If Rafaél were a mdsico no other communal 
service would be expected of him, not even the holding of a 
mayordomia. 

Now, after Amador and his musicians are fed, the procession 
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is formed to the house of the incoming Mayordomo—the candles 
in front, the huge chest of the saint carried on a man’s back in the 
rear. Later in the afternoon I see the party returning, with the 
band, which plays at Felipe’s house all the evening. Orders from 
the governor may lead to irregularities of procedure—the band 
should have been playing in the house of the new Mayordomo— 
but not to the elimination of music, which is a family affair. Two 
days later, at visperas, the band is playing in the yard of Emilio 
Juarez, the new Mayordomo de San Pablo, and at the next cam- 
bia on February 5, the wax is weighed in accordance with custom 
at the office of the alcaldes. 

It is the cambia of the Mayordomos of Rosario and Cande- 
laria, a double cambia, the two outgoing mayores de bara becom- 
ing automatically Mayordomos of Rosario and Candelaria. The 
cambia of the Mayordomo de Rosario is postponed from October, 
the fiesta falling on October 8, until after the termination of the 
service of the mayor primero de bara. 

This year Enrique Santiago and Bernabé Quero were the 
mayores de bara, When it was Bernabé’s week he paid Enrique 
to take his place. I wonder how Bernabé, the most modern of the 
younger men and the most admired, will conduct his mayor- 
domia. 1 doubt if he slips out of it, at least altogether, as he 
slipped out of serving as mayor de bara. Even the most prosper- 
ous of storekeepers could not afford to offend public opinion so 


deeply. 
) x 


In Eligio’s conception of modernism freedom to become a 
capitalist bulks large. He knows that weddings and mayordomias 
destroy capital. Eligio has three burros now and he takes his 
little “nephew” with him as mozo. Today I find that he has 
ridden his horse into Oaxaca to arrange for merchandise for his 
next trip. 

His mother, Petronila (Pl. XLIIIJ), is sitting on a mat in the 
shade of her house wall, spinning. From the little pile of fleecy 
carded wool she takes a narrow strip, pulls it out, and wraps an 
end around the tip of her spindle which she sets twirling in its 
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little bowl by a deft movement of her palms. Like all Mitle- 
yenas, Petronila has small shapely hands, and it is a pleasure to 
watch her pull out the thread and twirl the spindle. “Sus Ley 
trabajo, Barren Woman’s work,” she says, “Sus Ley deja manta y 
cinador, Barren Woman left us skirt and belt, but for Barren 
- Woman there would not be nowadays any skirts or belts.” 

What simpler or more direct reference to a supernatural pa- 
tron could one get? But now I pick up the house broom and to 
my direct question the information is less convincing. “Yes, Sus 
Ley left the broom too, escoba Sus Ley.” Testimony, although 
not quite strong enough, that the weaving goddess of the Zapotec 
was associated with the broom as was the Aztec goddess of 
weaving. 7: 

Petronila buys her wool at twenty-tive centavos the pound. 
Half a pound goes into a belt. “There is wool for sale now at 
Victor’s, he has many sheep and goats.” To a dyer and belt- 
weaver Petronila pays twenty-five centavos; the finished rosy 
product she hopes to sell to a tourist for two pesos. | 

Living within sound of the cars which cross the river to the 
ruins, Petronila is one of the women who rush out from their 
houses to sell to the tourists belts, white cotton crochet work, 
baskets, ido/os, and the copper pieces called “hoes.’’ These cop- 
pers are said to be found in excavating in yards, fifty or more in 
a pile. I am pretty certain the pinto woman? has such a cache, 
but I can’t induce her to show it. 

Petronila opens a bundle and to my astonished eyes presents 
a man’s sweater in the crudest of aniline orange and blue. Won’t 
I buy it? (The blue, by the way, Petronila calls zu/ [S., azul, 
there is no Zapotec word for it]. Plant green is naga‘ [S., verde]; 
but I find Petronila, like other Mitleyenos, very uncertain in 
naming blue or green. The same uncertainty occurs among our 
Southwest Indians.) Petronila learned to knit in the Cultural 
Mission, and the wool in the sweater she spun herself with 


2 Pinto is the skin affection of white blotches which is fairly common in cer- 
tain localities of southern Mexico. At Mitla it is considered a venereal disease, 
and no man would be intimate with the one townswoman who has it. She was 
“infected” abroad. 
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Barren Woman’s spindle. Petronila believes in Barren Woman | 
and Eligio believes in Calles, but above all credos Petronila and | 
her son believe in trade. 


XII 


Matild was the only person in town hurt in the big earthquake. 
A stone from the wall next the door smashed her ankle as she was 
escaping from the house. On my visit to her house two years 
later I noticed that the gap in the adobe wall had been patched 
with withes, and, incidentally, I noticed an ingenious arrange- 
ment for the house door. Instead of hanging limply from tie 
cords, as the hingeless house doors usually hang, the vertical pole 
of the panel door swings in wooden sockets, one set into the 
ground, the other being a perforation in a piece of wood project- 
ing from a vertical wall post. E 

Matild, whose hair has turned white and who limps with a . 
cane, removes the rag from her enlarged ankle to show me the © 
place where she says for a space of about three inches there is no 
bone in her leg at all, pura carne, merely flesh. Aucencio Garcia, 
the bonesetter, must have removed pieces of bone. He used 
splints. The wound was not infected; but the old woman suffered _ 
a great deal and still suffers. | 

Her two daughters and their children are living with her. 
They are disappointed I will not buy either the rosary they show 
~ me or the idolos they talk about—they live on top of an ancient — 
building on the south side of the river. Again IJ fail to ascertain . 
where they find the copper “hoes,” also the miniature vessels, © 
which I think are the only “antiques” now found in or near . 
Mitla. “En el campo, in the fields” is the unvarying answer. I; 
mention Devil’s Cave and all are much surprised that I have , 
visited it. “Hay plaza el miércoles y el viernes, there is a market | 
there Wednesday and Friday,” says Matild. “At night?”—“No, | 
by day.” “Is the cave pretty?” asks one girl. “I would be afraid : 
to go there,” remarks the other girl. “A man called Felipe once 
visited the cave and was given some money. Then the Devil ; 
came for him. With nothing worse than a stomach-ache he . 


dropped dead.” 
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XI 


A few days later I return with a stout cane for Matild. She is 
on her knees massaging with oil the yellow-faced daughter whose 
husband was killed last year in a drunken row at the fiesta. “She 
has no sickness!’ Matild says quickly, betraying her apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of the catrin toward sickness, “only pains in 
the neck and back.” They are pleased to see me, but to my gift 
they pay hardly any attention. It is unaccountable, and a little 
embarrassing. | | 

In comes the husband of the younger daughter, a “traveler,” 
just back from a trip to Ayutla for coffee. There is more security 
in short trips, he remarks, the price of coffee does not go down on 
you, as it often does in long trips. Probably I ask one question 
too much, for to explain to himself my interest he asks if I am 
going into the coffee business. I ask about the Mixes. 

Their dance, Los Negritos, has the leaping step of La Con-— 
guista; and they dance in two lines; they wear dark-colored 
masks and black jackets. “Yes, they are good people, but as we 
have only enough words to trade they don’t ask us to their 
houses.” | 

Another day only Porfiria, the sickly daughter, is at home. 
Her first husband was from the Isthmus, La Playa. They went 
to Vera Cruz where they lived eighteen years. After her husband 
died, with her daughter and two little sons Porfiria returned to 
Mitla. The young girl could not adjust herself to the change of 
climate and in a few months she died, at the age of seventeen. 
Then Profiria’s second husband died. Porfiria gave a deep sigh. 

“You are shut in here by the mugote. On top it looks like a 
platform. Do the dancers come out at the New Year?”—“No, 
they come out only at e/ Palacio for those who have the luck; but 
my mother says she hears a bell ring at the mugofe, at midnight 
and at noon; I do not hear it, she only has the luck.” 


3 When oil or other remedies are applied externally a turkey feather is used as 


a dropper. 
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XIV 


At the entrance to her yard, the last on the road to the church, 
is sitting a very little girl with a bunch of small orange candles 
which she hopes to sell to pilgrims to San Pablo. Pilgrims gen- 
erally carry candles from home, in splints of cane or wood looped 
around the neck or on top of their pack, but sometimes they buy 
candles. 

Behind the little merchant, in the yard, surrounded by four or 
five little children, two women are shelling corn piled on a mat. 
The stunted and shriveled corn ears are gleaning from the fields 
which, after the harvest, are free to all to glean from; poor pick- 
ings, only a few grains to the cob. 

The women are sisters, living together, with their children. in 
a thatched house, which is small at that. As so/teras they are 
going to contribute pifatas to the fiesta; they do not know how 
to make paper lanterns. I tell them I am contributing e/ carifo 
for the greased pole, and they laugh and want to hear about each 
item—shirt, trousers, belt, hat, Catarina wheel, and confetti. 

They tell me I rode by one day when they were out in the hills 


getting wood, there is no man in the house to get it for them. 


One sister makes forti//as in the market (Pl. XLIV4). 

Along come some pilgrims from Santa Catarina, the women in 
gray mantas. From the little gir] outside they buy three candles. 
Peddling, making forti/las, gathering wood, gleaning from the 
fields, bearing unfathered children—the life of the so/fera is fuller, 
if harder, than that of the married woman. 

But from one life to the other transition may be easy. On my 
way back to the Center, from over her hedge of cactus, brown- 
eyed Patrocina calls me in to visit. Her hedges have been well 
trimmed, her yard looks very tidy, a load of firewood is at hand, 
on the wall hangs a man’s hat, and Patrocina is suckling an ijn- 
fant. When I called last year after the fiesta a tattered paper 
lantern stood in the corner. This year Patrocina has not been 
called on to supply either lantern or piziata; she no longer keeps 


a questionable house, she is no longer a woman of ma/’ vida, for a 


man is living with her, and she is the mother of a family. She 
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tells me that when her three-year-old is six she will send her to 
school, to learn Spanish. She herself did not go to school; twenty 
years ago no girls went to school. “But girls, just like boys, 
should go to school.” 


XV 


For a long time I did not know where she lived, the little road- 
side merchant we called la Tehuana, because of her bold manners 
and brown Auipil. In the street she would call after me, half- 
mockingly, by name, “Elissa! Elissa!’ as no other child would 
think of doing, and the only groseria ever shown me in this most 
mannerly of towns came through her lips. For a few moments 
at a wedding at night I had been sitting with Encarnacién in the 
yard, wondering why she was there, as young girls do not go to 
the festivities of wedding or mayordomia. With us was a youth 
who was too drunk to keep from falling down when he danced, 
and much too drunk to know what he was saying. I was telling 
Encarnacién about my earthquake experience, how I leaped 
from my bed—here the youth interrupted. “He wants to know 
when you will take him into your bed,” said the little girl. As I 
did not answer, she looked at me in her usual eager way, but a 
little anxiously. “You are not angry?’—“No, it 1s only a joke, 
a poor joke.” But I wondered still more what she was doing 
there. 

Now two years later she seems more staid, as I pass her on the 
road, but one day she springs out from the lane of bamboos at 
the river and drags me by the hand up the rocky way to her 
home. A man comes out. She says something to him and shoves 
him by the arm. “Your little sister?” I ask. “No, my little 
daughter.” Evidently Encarnacién’s filial respect is no greater 
than her respect for strangers. 

Her father is a member of the band, of the Juarezcitos. The 
maéstro is his uncle. That wedding then was in the house of a 
cousin and the relationship explains somewhat why Encarnacién 
was there, only she should have stayed in the kitchen with the 
women. Her father, Juan Juarez, began to study music when he 
was twenty. Therefore he has never served as ¢opi/ or in other 
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town offices. Last year, however, he was mayordomo de la Cruz, 
on the third of May. “They tell me your uncle is no longer 
maéstro. Is that so?”—“‘No, he is still maéstro.”’ Mitleyenos 
know everything about one another, and the quarrel in the band 
is common talk; but Juan, like every other townsman, does not 
wash dirty linen in public, and a quarrel is very dirty linen. 

Juan is also a “traveler,” making short trips when he can be © 
spared from the band. He goes to Ayutla for a week at a time. 
We sit smoking on an outer wall as I admire his ¢emazcal, an un- 
usually well-built semazca/, of neatly laid adobes with a tile roof 
and two small vents high up. His wife must have used the ¢emaz- 
cal quite often; for in her arms she carries an infant and around 
us gather three other little ones; Encarnacién is the eldest in the 
family. Encarnacién sits as close to me as she can and gently 
strokes my arm and side, a most unconventional girl! 

She goes down the lane with me a little way and as she turns 
back she says, “Where is Eligio?”’—“I don’t know.” She laughs. 
Obviously she knows where he is, in prison, and I have not the 
slightest doubt she knows all the rest of the story, the impudent 
little tease! 


XVI 


It is the last day of the fiesta and the two prisons are in use, 
with substitute wardens. The wardens, the two mayores de bara, 
are themselves prisoners. They chose their busiest season to 
“throw” their canes and keys to the president, and were at once 
jailed. 

I may hear their side of the case soon, for Eligio spent the day 
and night with them. When I last saw him in the evening he was 
wearing a new black-and-white checkered flannel shirt and 
looked gay and adventurous. In the morning the po/icias con- 
ducted him to the office of the alcaldes on a charge of seduction. 
A woman has charged that he got her daughter to go to his house. 

There are other prisoners. Amador’s band were engaged by 
the circus to play. The circus was largely patronized by the 
young drunks, and one of them jeered at the band. “You are 
cheap, not worth more than five cents, un guinto!”” Amador, who | 
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is not one to be trifled with, had the fellow arrested, and he, too, 
spent the night in jail. 

At dusk, just after I have returned from visiting Eligio’s 
mother to make sure that he is not in any grave trouble, I am 
standing in the store when in comes a tiny child who cries softly 
under her rebozo as she reaches up to the counter for the box of 
matches. Her “mother” is in prison. The child lives with her 
father’s family, and it is her father’s sister she calls mother, 
pretty Lola Santiago. We learn later that Lola and her mother 
Natividad were on their way to see the greased pole when along 
came a drunk and grabbed roughly at the older woman. Lola 
threw a stone at him. All three were arrested and jailed. 

Now, the morning after, when I drop in to the president’s 
office I hear about still another prisoner, Ramén, the barber, 
who shaved the head, the mustache, and the eyebrows of a fellow 
when he was dead drunk. Ramén’s mother and his old uncle, 
Pedro Garcia, the huehuete, stand pleading before the president. 
The old woman is excited and continually interrupts both her 
brother and the president, who does not appear to be sympa- 
thetic. I gather that the fine will not be light, for the victim is 
one of the brothers of the first alcalde and the family is much 
incensed. 

“Fligio is in the prison!” exclaims a councilman. “They are 
going to marry him off and you are to be the madrina. Much 
fandango and mescal at the wedding!” We all laugh, but the 
president, who is slower witted than his officials, starts to explain 
that it is only a joke. Presently across the plaza I see Eligio 
starting homeward in the same black-and-white shirt he wore 
the night of his adventure, which he insists to me later was 
trumped up; the charge was mere calumny. The girl did run 
away, because her mother was beating her, but she did not go to 
Eligio’s house. The mother came there to look for her and did 
not find her. This is Eligio’s story and his mother’s story, and it, 
would have been the girl’s story had they let her speak. But the 
alcaldes told her to shut up and they believed her mother’s story, 
keeping Eligio in prison twenty-four hours and fining him four 
pesos. ‘“‘And did not your relative, the second alcalde, stand by 
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you!’’—“He was the one most against me. The girl was of his 
family.” And then Eligio looked sorry he had said that much, 
and I knew I had better drop the subject. He had caught a very 
bad cold. He was crestfallen, too, for he had not been in the 
prison for seven years, not since the time he used to get drunk, 
and in recent years he has fancied himself as a reformed char- 
acter, a merchant concentrated on his business. 

The day of his arrest all but two of the town officials were 
drunk, Eligio declared, with some exaggeration I thought. The 
mayores de bara had been jailed for drunkenness, he said, but 
they were vot kept in prison overnight. As for the two women 
prisoners, Natividad and her daughter, they themselves had 
gone to the president to complain against the drunk who had 
assaulted Natividad and been stoned by Lola. While talking to 
the president, Natividad referred untactfully to bygone times 
when she would give him a guinto to get a drink. For this lack of 
respect, mala palabra, bad words, he had both women jailed, and 
they will be fined, as usual for women, a load of lime.— Well, well, 
perhaps it 7s going to be, as some are saying, an administration 
muy tonto, a benighted administration! 


XVII 


Felicitas had sent word to me to come and see her; she is back 
from Huila where her husband Manuel, the maéstro, has been 
teaching music. They are my compadres and she exclaims, “dh 
madrita!’”’ and embraces me in Mexican fashion. Little Moisés 
(Pl. XLIVa) is sent for to kiss my hand. I give him a box of 
dulces, which he places on the table and covers with his hat; there 
are too many children in the doorway to open it at the moment. 
“We are going to marry off Moisés,” jokes his mother. “Now 
that my Jovita is married away there is nobody to help me in the 
house, I need a daughter-in-law.’ 

Jovita married last year in Lachesila when her father was 
there as music master. At Lachesila the wedding lasts only two 
days, says Felicitas, and they dance only in the daytime: they 
waltz. The bride wears the two skirts of the Isthmus, one white, 
one colored. “I know I should give Jovita a metate, but instead 
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I have a pair of white stockings for her,” I tell her mother; but I 
do not tell her that it is a gift of repentance. When I photo- 
graphed Jovita last year, maliciously I included a large turkey 
gobbler that hid from view the white stockings she insisted on 
putting on for the picture (Pl. XLV4). | 

The family is a little too much on the make, interesada, to be 
simpética. Manuel overcharged me according to his own stand- 
ard for the music he wrote for me, and then told me not to tell 
Angélica what I paid. “Muy invidiosa, very envious, is that wo- 
man,’ he said. Having watched Manuel copy the music, his face 
within two inches of the paper—two years ago he was blinded in 
one eye by a rocket and his glasses are of course a mere guess— 
I did not begrudge the overpayment, but people are often what 
they call others, I reflected. And now recent events justify the 
suspicion. Manuel has fallen out with his nephew, por invidia, 
from envy. The town of Abicusas sent to Mitla for a music 
master and, as Manuel was absent, his nephew Rufino went to 
Abicusas, which so annoyed Manuel that now the danda is di- 
vided against itself, and although Manuel was here during the 
fiesta, he did not conduct the band. 

In a day or two the family is returning to Huila to stay until 
after the Fourth Friday. They have several compadres in Huila, 
among them my ex-host, the bugler. Felicitas or Licia was god- 
mother for his infant, and when Licia and Manuel returned 
to Mitla for the fiesta, the bugler traveled with them and stayed 
in their house. No doubt he had been of use to them in Huila. At 
any rate, their sojourn there was profitable, for in the middle of 
the floor, next the sewing machine, stand two of the largest size 
baskets filled to the brim with shelled corn. 

A later day: after all, they did not return to Huila. “Dofia 
Elissa, Comadre!” calls out Manuel as I pass by. There is fever 
in Huila and the family are waiting for it to pass with the waning 
of this moon, a conception of the relationship between typhus 
and the phases of the moon unfamiliar to modern medicine. 

There are two bands in Huila, says Manuel, and they practice 
in the curacy. He brings out one of his loose little music sheets, 
a new piece from Huila, and asks little Moisés to play it on his 
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new saxophone, which cost 250 pesos. When Moisés saw me com- 
ing into the yard he ran and put on an orange cotton shirt over 
the shirt he was wearing; but to entertain me with his instrument 
he is very unwilling. “Qué Moi estd!” exclaims his father indig- 
nantly. Moisés is not going to school, because he is learning the 
saxophone. “He won’t have to be ¢opil,” I remark, “‘but will he 
have to be sopilillo de iglesia?” —“No,nothing;he won’t have any 
other service at all. No te engatio, Dios ’sté4 mirando. I am not 
deceiving thee, God is looking on, God is witness.” 

As I start to leave, Manuel asks if I do not wish to buy that 
piece of music. I can see in his one eye that he had that sale in 
mind all the time. 


XVIII 


Of all the townsmen there is none I find more simpético than 
Agapito Santiago (Pl. XLVa@). He has the self-possession, mag- 
nanimity, disinterestedness, and frankness or apparent frankness 
that go far to make a man attractive. (He and Delfino, the 
baker, are exemplars of the paragon the Aztec father urged his 
son to become.) I recalled my first visit to Agapito’s house with 
pleasure; for one thing his pu/gue was delicious, and I have 
looked forward to the next visit. It is Sunday and the elders have 
gone to the market in Tlacolula; but the children entertain me 
as 1 wait, showing me the three little white goats and the four 
little black pigs guzzling out of an ancient metate, roughly 
shaped and without legs. I notice a canoa, a canoe or boat, as the 
wooden troughs are called. The animals are in pens of cactus. 
‘There are also chickens and a black puppy, which the two-year- 
old keeps kissing on its back. The eldest girl is shelling corn into 
a basket. 

The mat-covered oxcart arrives. Agapito motions a greeting, 
jumps down, and unyokes the oxen that move as directly to their 
shed as you might take a chair in coming into a room. He gives 
them their bundle of zacate. Delfina steps down the pole of the 
cart with her market basket on her arm. In the back of the cart 
is a big basket, a costal, which is empty; they have sold their 
beans. 


PLATE XLV 
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a) Acapiro SanT1aco, First ALCALDE, ANTONIO HERNANDEZ, SECRETARY 
JuLiAn QuERo, SEconD ALCALDE, WITH A capulina OVER His SHOULDERS 


6) Jovira, Motsés, anp RuFINno 
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4) Maria DE Jests anD Her DaucuTer CELsA 


Maria is dressed Mitleyena; Celsa, Tehuana 
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Today they were “receiving the wax’ at the office of the 
alcaldes and remembering that Agapito was first alcalde during 
my last visit I remark that I'am glad they have gone back to the 
— old custom. Isn’t it better? Delfina looks pleased and from her 
mat near the door glances up at her husband. “Como no,” he 
rejoins, last year they made the change (/a cambia) at the church, 
but now they have returned to the old way. It is better. It is the 
custom, asi es la costumbre. And he asks if I liked the greased 
pole. “How much did you give to it?”—“Fifteen pesos.”— 
“They say you gave fifty..... Yes, they have always climbed 
it with ropes, because of the grease. .... This year they did not 
have time to arrange for the fiesta [he means there were no ‘little 
horses’ and no cinematograph], the governor unsettled it. The 
people were not satisfied with the p/ediscita, and so the council- 
men chose one of themselves as president, asi es la. costumbre. 

. We are not divided, we have no parties as in Tlacolula, no 
Matamoros, Socialistas, or Agraristas. We have order and peace. 
It is better.” 

Agapito has compadres in Tlacolula and elsewhere in the val- 
ley, but he does not care to go abroad to the fiestas: they drink 
so much mescal, and they make him drink until he gets a little 
drunk. He prefers his own pulgue—I notice his sucking gourd 
(Z., ba‘) in a corner. “Yes, it is very good. Last year I sent a 
carito of pulque to the padre, who liked it.” 

Delfina is much interested to hear that they went from Oaxaca 
to the Cross New Year’s Eve, to ask for a child. “We go to the 
church. And what do they do in other places?”’—“‘In San Bal- 
tazar they go to the caves where they kill a chicken.” —‘‘Which 
they eat afterward, verdad, don’t they?”’—“Yes, have you been 
to the Devil’s Cave?”—‘“‘No, I would be afraid to go to the 
Devil’s Cave. They say you see things.’’ Agapito is a farmer, 
perhaps he can tell me something about Lightning. “Antes, for- _ 
merly, they put down little sortil/as in the field for Lightning,” _ 
I remark. “‘Yes, antes,” he repeats. “How many children have 
you?” which means that he is not going to talk about that custom. 
(Antes? Perhaps they still do, you make me think, Agapito!) 

Then we talk of the children in their own household, all of 
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whom have been adopted since my last visit; the two little ones 
are the children of Delfina’s brother, a widower who has re- 
married; the older girls are Agapito’s nieces, his brother and 
sister-in-law have both died. “Orphans, like the children of Sus 
Ley,” I say, merely to give another turn to the conversation, not 
knowing then that Delfina, their adoptive mother, is herself a 
barren woman, and had a personal reason for interest in the 
fertility magic of the Cross. The story of Sus Ley is familiar to 
them both, but they want to hear me tell it. I tell it haltingly, 
partly perforce and partly because I want them to help me out. 
“They say that when Sus Ley began to eat the food, it spoke to 
her,” says Delfina, and later on, “Fs cierto, is it true that the 
little boy and the little girl are the Sun and the Moon?”’—“‘It is 
merely a story,” says Agapito, “who told it to you?” —“Several 
persons.”’ I can be secretive, too. 

As I rise to go Agapito begs me to sit down again, his wife is 
making us chocolate, since it is my first visit. The table is spread 
with a red cloth, the candle is placed in the center, and together 
we drink chocolate. What remains of my two rolls Delfina begs 
me to take away with me. Agapito accompanies me to the street 
gate and hopes I will come again when his wife has made some 
higadito, since I like it. An even more agreeable visit than I 
anticipated; a charming couple, and not once was I asked the 
price of anything or to buy something! 


XIX 


Severa has brown eyes and hair and was born in the south, in 
the Spanish-speaking town of Xochitlan. In the Revolution her 
parents escaped from the distraught town and came to Mitla. 
But enemies pursued and within the year killed the father of the 
family, on the road. The family were staying in one of the houses 
of Juan Moreno, and his son courted and married Severa. 

This year the couple have cut an opening in their adobe street- 
wall and established a store, which is doing a thriving business. 
As I am complimenting Severa on the hibiscus in her patio, two 
women come in garbed in the long full cotton skirt of the ranch- 
era. They come from the Hacienda de Xaaga to sell white beans. 
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Severa brings out her measuring box, a wooden box a foot square 
and about half a foot deep. The women sit down on the ground 
and one of them pours the beans from the market basket into the 
measure, the a/mud. With a rolling pin she evens the surface, as 
Severa looks on to make sure that there is not a bean under 
measure. | 

My eye falls on two dolls hanging on the wall. The dolls give 
me an opening to ask about Las Posadas; Andrés was mayordomo 
de la Navidad this year and their little daughter, I knew, had 
been the madrina, the godmother of the Christ Child, carrying 
the Child on Christmas Eve, from the house to the church. At 
Xochitlan the image is blessed by the padre at the New Year, 
not at Candelaria, as in the Valley of Mexico and elsewhere; 
otherwise the celebration is conducted in the same way, with the 
nine nights of domiciliary visiting, each night to a different 
house, and with the same prayers and songs. Severa knows also 
about the rocking of the Child in the cradle cloth—two god- 
fathers and two godmothers take each a corner of the cloth and 
rock the Christ doll to a lullaby. Severa says that the only per- 
formance at Mitla is at the church; she thinks, erroneously as far 
as Mitla is concerned, that Las Posadas have been prohibited by 
the governor. Not a word about their own mayordomia or their 
Christmas Eve procession! And to turn the conversation Andrés 
asks me how far England is from Nueva York, from Germany, 
from Russia, while Severa turns to sell a customer some chili 
pods from San Pedro Quiatone. 

Severa tells me that at a wedding at Xochitlan they speak 
versos, but she cannot remember any. The only “verses” I heard 
at Mitla were from an old man, a Castellano, who lived at Loma 
Larga, the most recent encroachment of the Castellanos upon 
the Mitleyenos, and would come in to Mitla to attend mass and 
get drunk. After a few drinks he would sit on the bench outside 
La Sorpresa and recite his “verses,” among them the following: 


Cuando te empezese a querer 
Eras una clavellina; 

Y ahora que te aborrece 
Eres caca de gallina. 
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When I began to love thee 
Thou wast a little pink; 

Now that I abhor thee 

Thou art the droppings of a hen. 


Nunca un pobre se debe 
Casar con mujer bonita, 
Porque viene el rico 

Y se la quita. 


Never should a poor man 
Marry a pretty woman, 
Because the rich man comes 
And takes her away. 


At hispanicized Tehuantepec the boys compete together in 
saying “verses” and Julian dictated a number. But even young 
Julian knew only one riddle. Although the Aztecs riddled, I have 
always found riddling as much of a criterion of Europeanization 
in Indian Mexico‘ as it is among northern Indians, among whom 
riddling does not “take.” Outside of the Quero family, the only 
riddler in Mitla was Ramon, our “little servant,” and he learned 
his in Oaxaca City, where he grew up. 

Ramon learned riddles, but he did not learn to sing. In the 
mill across the way is employed a young Castellano from the 
ranch of Tanivé. Of evenings he sings ballads to his guitar; but 
his are the only songs I ever hear—his and the love songs, the 
serenades of e/ gallo, sung by Don Rafaél. 


XX 


Felicitas Garcia, who lives at the bridge on the edge of San 
Salvador, has almost lost her voice from a cold, uz catarro, but 


4 Riddles in Spanish and a few in Maya have been recorded in Dzitas, a 
Yucatecan town (M. P. Redfield 2:49-s0). “Riddles have only a moderate 
vogue in Dzitas, and also in Chan Kom. If you ask them, most people can give 
you a few. People do fall into asking riddles for entertainment, but not very 
often. I have heard the same riddle given in Maya by one man and repeated 
by a listener in Spanish, and I have heard a riddle given first in Spanish and then 
in Maya by the same person” (Personal communication by Dr. R. Redfield). 
Riddles took among the Aztecs (Sahagin, Book VI, chap. xlii), but I am not 
convinced by Sahagiin’s collection that the riddle form was aboriginal. 
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she is standing to her small loom, weaving a belt, and she wel- 
comes me with a smile; the San Salvador people are more gra- 
cious, now they have seen me about so much. A girl of about 
fourteen brings out a chair. The farther end of the loom is fas- 
tened to one of the doorposts of the kitchen; the back strap is 
below Felicitas’ waist, about the middle of the buttocks. 

At first they both try to sell me a belt, finished, but still un- 
dyed, and then Felicitas asks if I cannot sell her a gold ring. She 
wants one for her bachelor son. The son wanted a gold tooth, 
but “‘as all his teeth are good” says Felicitas, “I told him not to 
pull one out, it would give him a pain in the head. Instead of the 
tooth I said I would give him a ring.” 

The little girl, Helena, is living with Felicitas, but she is no 
relation, nor is she a godchild. She was born at La Playa, on the 
Isthmus, but her parents were Mitleyenos. They and four broth- 
ers and sisters have all died. Helena speaks Spanish remarkably 
well. Within the year she spent three months at San Lorenzo, in 
service. While there she not only improved her Spanish but she 
also learned to make mats. She is making one now, sitting on the 
ground just within the kitchen door. 

Felicitas says she went last year to Santuar for a promesa, and 
she takes me into her cane-built house to see her pictures. The 
Virgen del Carmén has the place of honor; but she points out San 
Antonio del Mundo and two pictures in wooden frames of the 
church sanctuary which is a journey of eight days or more to the 
north, far beyond Yaldlag. This pilgrimage is made early in 
April, to ask for corn or whatever you want. Felicitas got what 
she prayed for; half the floor of her house is stacked with ears of 
corn. 


XXI 


After the mass, Maria de Jesus passes by carrying two gilt 
candlesticks. She lives near the church, but she 1s bound in an- 
other direction, to the house of the mayordomo de la Misericordia, 
in the Center. This Sunday Maria has been tending the Mayor- 
domo’s candles and flowers. Her son is the Mayordomo’s deputy, 
and Maria is substituting for her son. “Come to my house and 
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we will talk,” she says. “Qué milagro! that you have come! When 
you did not come last year, I thought you were dead.” 

She gives me a box to sit on, with a sheepskin for a rug, and 
she settles down alongside, sitting on her legs. “Is the mayor- 
domo de la Misericordia any relation to your son?’ —“No. An- 
tonio has left school, and so before he becomes a politician he 
begins his service as deputy, with the candles and the flowers for 
the mass. He has to get the marigold for the mayordomia, but 
not the flowers of the fandango. Formerly the deputies had to go 
to San Bartolo for the marigold, but now the women of San 
Bartolo bring it here to market. Have you been to the garden in 
the mountain where they get the flowers of the fandango? They 
say it is very pretty. I would like to see it. Let us go there to- 
gether!” | 

“And your daughter, Celsa, where is she now?” —“‘She is in the 
house of Victor, en poder de Victor,” that is, his house servant. 
Celsa (Pl. XLVIZ) is the eldest of the three girls. In the yard I see 
one of the younger girls giving his supper of zacate to a burro. 
The man of the family is a “traveler” owning three burros, but 
this year he is serving as suplente, assistant councilman. As he 
passed the drinks provided during the fiesta by the municipality 
I noticed his brown hair and ample mustache, a Castellano in 
blood, in culture as Indian as any Mitleyeno. In 1929 he was 
mayordomo de cocina, and in 1930, Mayordomo of San José. On 
his trading trips Antonio, his son, usually went with him, going 
to school, I surmise, only between trips. I don’t have to ask 
where Antonio is now. I have just seen him too drunk to climb 
the greased pole, but not too drunk to want to or to get in the 
way of the others. 

Cut out from the yard is a small triangular patch for planting. 
“We are going to plant it with corn,” says Maria de Jesus. “At 
the first rain we plow, at the second, we plant. I took the seed 
corn today to the church, for the mass of Candelaria; I took 
some also at the New Year. We all work in the milpa.” 

A co-operative family unit! For the time being, mother and 


daughters doing all the work. 
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XXII 


Pedro Ruiz was born in Mitla, he says, but his parents went to 
Tlacolula and there he grew up and became a mason. He re- 
turned to Mitla and married a townswoman. Like all masons, he 
travels about a good deal, especially to Matatlan, where he has 
a lot of work. Angélica says he is the best mason in town, and 
she has been employing him to renovate the corner room that 
was so badly damaged in the earthquake. 

In Tlacolula, Pedro not only learned to build, he learned also 
how to tell Spanish folk tales in the manner of the ranchero— 
very long, almost wholly in dialogue, with animated expression. 
After his day’s work we would drink a glass of beer and then 
withdraw to my room for a tale lasting two hours or so and be- 
ginning with a characteristic Spanish nominee: “Says the deaf 
man to the blind man, ‘Blind man, look at the spider going 
there!’ Says the blind man to the deaf man, ‘Deaf man, listen to 
the footfalls that pass!’ ”’ 

The first tale Pedro tells is about the faithless wife who, after 
she has been revived by a white poppy that has fallen into her 
sepulcher where her husband is watching, deserts her man as he 
sleeps, to follow the beck of a passing king. She removes the 
head of the sleeper from her lap to a block of stone, and when the 
man awakes he thinks his wife has turned to stone. “Did you die 
and come to life only to be turned to stone!” he exclaims. “T will 
go to the nearest town and buy some bread for you.” —A woman 
turned to stone and an offering of bread, Indian touches in a tale 
that is otherwise wholly Spanish. Spanish also is Pedro’s tale 
about the three sons who set forth to find a suit of clothes for 
their father, the king, the youngest one, the ugly one, meeting a 
monkey-faced woman who is leading a procession from the 
church and who gives him a nut on which he is to tap twice when 
he wants to present to the king the suit that is to gain for him 
half the kingdom. 

Pedro’s third story is about the three doves who take off their 
clothes when they go to bathe in the sea. Prince Domine steals 
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the clothes of one of the girls and keeps them until she promises 
to marry him. “But you are very dark (negro), she says. “I am 
dark,” says the prince, “‘but I am full of life (muy vivo).” 

“Pedro, do you tell the stories to your children?” —“No, they 
are not interested, ”o se ocupan.” Pedro talks rapidly and I 
doubt if the children could follow the story, nor would Pedro 
translate into Zapoteco. The Spanish stories Ana knows she 
did not learn from her father, Marino, who speaks hardly any 
Spanish, but from a cousin who worked five years in the house of 
a priest from whom he learned his stories. (The young man was 
killed racing the truck of Bernabé against a Tlacolula truck.) 
The Spanish stories which old Marino could tell in Zapoteco, 
Ana does not know, her father has never told them to her. On 
the other hand, the Rabbit cycle of Spanish stories was told Isi- 
dora by her father in Zapoteco, in which tongue Isidora repeats 
them. Eligio is a poor story-teller, in either Zapoteco or Spanish, 
but he has picked up in Spanish a few story fragments from the 
arrieros he meets on his trading trips, and he knows a few local 
legends, Aistorias; he knows no Zapotec tales, cuentos. On the 
other hand, his cousin, Agustin, the young farmer, is the best 
story-teller I met, and he has the largest collection of Zapotec 
tales. He learned most of his tales from his father. Ligul has 
learned her father’s Indian tales and the little boys in the family 
listen in to her and her father when they narrate in Zapoteco. 
The boys do not go to school and Ligul is the only member of 
the family at all fluent in Spanish. 

From such observations one may conclude that about fifty 
years ago, before schooling and other modern innovations were 
known in Mitla, story-telling was something of a family art 
which depended a good deal, however, on individual capacity. 
As good story-tellers died off, their place was not taken by the 
next generation, with few exceptions, and as story-telling outside 
the family was not customary, there being no given occasions on 
which it was in order, the narrative art has been disappearing 
gradually, with nobody noticing. Possibly when Mitla becomes 
still more hispanicized, story-telling in Pedro’s style will come 
in, but even that style may be found too outmoded for adoption. 
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The transition from cane whistle and drum to brass instruments 
was made without the introduction of guitar and balladry. From 
Indian narrative and very early types of Spanish narrative, the 
Rabbit cycle and the saint tale, people may pass directly to 
written tales, to literature. | 


XXITI 


Within the week I have heard two versions of that very popu- 
lar and widely traveled folk tale “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,’ which the Portuguese and Spaniards learned from the 
Moors and carried back to Africa (where the Arabs also carried 
it) and to America. As a rule the tale seems to have “‘taken”’ 
better among Negroes than among Indians; but it took well in 
Mitla, perhaps because it fits so well into cave lore. The first 
version was told by Agustin Santiago; the second by Ligul. 


There were two hunters, two compadres, who killed deer every day. 
. When they did not kill a deer they would stay overnight on the moun- 
tain. This day, one compadre went to the other and said, “Let us go to 
the mountain!”,—“‘No, compadre, I have a cold and can’t go. Do you go, 
but do not stay overnight! You might be devoured by the tigers and 
lions.” 

The hunter went to the mountain but saw no deer. As he sat on a 
rock watching for deer, he said to himself, ‘“Now I have lost my day. 
Soon the sun will set.” He was sitting on a rock above a cliff. He 
thought he would sleep there, up in a tree. He heard a bell—tin tin tin! 
Again, tin tin tin! He saw a train of mules approaching. There were 
twelve men well armed. They came directly below the cliff. One dis- 
mounted and said, “Open the door, pombron!’”’ It opened, and the hunt- 
er saw the animals go in. Then he went to sleep in the tree. At sunrise 
the robbers said, “Open the door, pombron! bron!” The door opened. 
The animals came out. The hunter heard them say, “Shut the door, 
pombron!” The bell rang tin tin tin, and they departed. “Now I will see 
if I can open it,” said the hunter. “Open the door, pombron!” He went 
in. It was like the house of a catrin with roomfuls of starch, rice, corn, 
cacao, everything in the world, and a pile of money, gold and silver. He 
carried the silver up to the top of the rock, after saying, “Shut the door, 
pombron!” He reached his house with the bags of silver. “No deer!” he 
said to his wife. “But now we have money.” 

They established a store and began to sell. When his compadre asked 
him where he got his money, he said, “At the mountain where I hunted 
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there was a robbers’ cave.” So the compadre went to the mountain. He 
did not hunt but waited at the rock above the enchanted cave. The 
robbers came and went in. In the morning the hunter came down from 
the tree and saw them set out with their animals, to go pillaging. “Open 
the door, cabrén! cabrén!” It did not open. “Open the door, pende! 
pende!” It would not open. “Open the door, pombron!” It opened and 
he went in. “My compadre has only silver,” said he, “I will get gold. 
But I will close the door a little. ‘Close the door, poméron!’” He took 
his time in getting the gold; as he was saying, “Open the door, pom- 
bron!” he heard the bell tin tin tin! He hid between the sacks of corn. 
His own sacks, full of gold, were out in the middle of the cave. The 
robbers came in and saw them. “We have been out robbing people,” they 
said, “while somebody has been here robbing us.”’ They found the man 
and pointed their guns at him. They dragged him out by his foot. He 
was trembling. “It was my compadre who told.me there was money 
here,”’ he said. “Who is your compadre?”—“He lives in my pueblo.” — 
“How often have you come here?”’—“This is my first trip.”—‘Eat 
supper with us!” they said. “Tomorrow we will visit your compadre. 
He must have a lot of our money.” 

In the morning they got into some chests, which were then loaded on 
the beasts. Four stayed out as arrieros. They took the man with them 
carrying his bag of gold. He pointed out to them the house of his com- 
padre, and they let him go to his own house. They went to the house of 
the other compadre and asked for guestroom. They unloaded the chests. 
They were going to kill him that night. 

The now rich compadre had two sons. They tapped on the chest and 
they heard a whisper. ‘“What is in the chest?” they asked their mother. 
““Sweetmeats are in the chest.”—‘‘Why are they talking?’’—“You are 
crazy, boy, how can sweetmeats speak? But I will tell your father.” 
The man went to the town hall to inform the president. The president 
sent for the four arrieros. He had the chests taken up on top of the 
town hall and thrown down, and the men in them were killed, and the 
others, the four arrieros, were also killed. | 


Los seviores ladrones, the robbers, arrived at the cave of Elena, and 
said, “Open the door, espejo mi encanto, my enchanting mirror!” And 
the door opened. And they arranged their burdens and their mule train, 
inside the cave. “Close, Elenita mia! my little Elena! Close, mi en- 
canto!’ José, who was fetching wood, was above the cave listening to 
what the robbers said. He said to his son, “Did you hear what the 
robbers said?’’——‘No, Papa, I did not hear.”—“Let us wait until they 
come again!” And when the robbers came they said, “Open the door, 
espejo mi encanto!” And when they left they said, “Close, mi encanto!” 
—‘‘Come, son, let us see!’ And he said, ‘Open, Elenita, espejo de mi 
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vida, mirror of my life!’ And he went in with his son. There was a pile 
of money, clothes, cacao, everything from the store. ‘“Let us get some 
money!” he said. And he filled his bag, and made a bundle of the 
clothes. But he could not recall what to say for the door to open. When 
the robbers returned, he said, ‘‘Let us hide under the bales!’ The rob- 
bers entered after saying, “Open, little Elena, mirror of my life!’ They 
put down their loads and said, ‘“‘Close, Elenita!”’ and left. Then said 
José, “Open, Elenita, mirror of my life!’ and he left with his son. 

When José got to his house, he said, “My wife, do you know what I 
found?”—‘‘What did you find, my son?’’—“I found a cave full of 
money and of different kinds of things. What shall we do to fetch some 
of them?’’—“We had better take the cart,” she said, and she went to 
her father-in-law to get the cart. When they went in to fill the cart, the 
robbers arrived. ‘“Who have come here? What is it?” said the robbers. 
“They are getting our things.” Then from inside they shot at the rob- 
bers and killed six, including the captain. The other five robbers ran 
away, and their second captain said, “We must reach /a nifia Marina 
who guards our arms. To her mountain, the mountain of Twenty Peaks, 
it is four days of road. Let us go!” 

Inside the cave, /a nifia Elena told them they had killed the captain, 
her husband. They cut off a piece of skin from his head and face.® 
Elena said to José, “Let your father go! I will stay here with you for- 
ever. Let your son guard the door with the piece of skin in his hand!” 
And so they stand there in the Black Cave (diliar nagas) of Santa Cata- 
rina, José on the right and Elena on the left and the child at the door 
with the piece of skin in his hand. 

When it is the fiesta of /a nia Marina they hang her up, and they 
hang up /a nivia Elena when it is her fiesta. 


XXIV 


Bound for Urbano’s house on the other side of the old bridge, 
but taking a wrong turn through the cactus hedges, I happen 
upon a ford of stepping-stones and a water hole, one of the wells 
in the river bed dug where there is a slight drop and a little cur- 
rent. A few feet beyond, two women are washing clothes. One 
of them is Vicenta, the wife of Delfino the baker, who this year is 
a councilman. Vicenta is counted among /os ricos, the rich, for 
she keeps a servant, but she leaves the girl to take care of the 
little children and does her washing herself. 


5 In the tales, husband and wife not uncommonly address each other as daugh- 
terorson. Itis probably a way of speaking in daily life also. 


6 We recall the flaying rite of the Aztecs. 
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It is late afternoon, the hour for fetching water for the night, 
and the river well is being visited by one person after another, 
each carrying some kind of receptacle. First to come is a girl 
with a tin pail, then a young man with a clay water jar, the 
conventional black céntaro. They ladle out the water with their 
gourd jicara. Follow more girls with jars and a little boy with a 
green glaze pitcher and a long-necked gourd. Then a man with a 
gasoline tin at each end of a pole. Just as he is leaving with the 
pole across his shoulder, an older woman arrives with her jar, 
and he bends stiffly in the usual way and kisses her hand. 

The washerwomen kneeling opposite each other talk in Span- 
ish, for Vicenta’s vis-a-vis, Tiburcia, is from Tlacolula. It amuses 
them to hear me call the hummingbird we see dancing beyond 
us bidunt; but the tale in which Hummingbird plays the part of 
marriage go-between seems quite unfamiliar. “They say the 
hummingbird comes to life (se revive) at the first lightning,” says 
Vicenta. Tiburcia’s little boy fishes up a leech on a stick and 
tells me its name in idioma, belats. “What do you call it?” he 
asks. “We use them to draw blood,” says Vicenta. “We put 
them on the stomach or throat.’”? 

Along comes a man with a stick to get up some maguey blades 
which have been soaking behind a little dam (PI. XLVIT). He 
doubles up the darkish, bruised strands, ties them with another 
strand, and loops a bundle at either end of his stick to carry off 
over his shoulder. “Es mecatero, he is a ropemaker,” I remark, 
and the women laugh as if that were very funny indeed. “No, he 
is a farmer, and he is getting fiber to tie up his zacate.” The little 
boy explains that rope fiber is maguey, too, but it would come 
out whiter. | 

With another man who has come also to fetch soaking fiber 
Tiburcia holds quite a conversation, in Spanish, on market 
prices, which are very low. The farmer tells her he took his beans 
and pumpkin seeds to Tlacolula, but did not sell, prices are too 
low. Eggs are at two centavos. “A good time to pay back guela- 
gueza,” I suggest; but Vicenta explains that guelagueza have 


7For tumor or for inflammation of the throat, swollen glands (Angélica). 
(S., sanguijuela; Spanish of Mitla, saniguera.) | 
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nothing to do with market prices. If somebody brings you ten 
eggs at your mayordomia, you must take them ten eggs at theirs. 
(Barter pure and simple, carried over from a time when the price 
system did not exist! A neat case of cultural lag, Professors Og- 
burn, Tozzer, and Lowie!) | 

Now the clothes are packed in tight wads into the bowl which 
Tiburcia will carry on her head, and into the basket her son has 
brushed ‘clean in the water. Vicenta has already left with her 
bowl, after rubbing her legs and feet clean with a stone. “Va- 
mos!” says Tiburcia who has in turn cleaned off with a stone, and 
we leave the river to the cattle and flocks that are being driven 
down to water—burros, a few goats, some oxen. Like all the 
townswomen, Tiburcia is a little afraid of the oxen and she 
throws a stone to drive them away from our path. 


XXV 


Today J make Urbano’s house and meet his son bringing up 
two water jars from the river well. Two years ago had I been 
nicknaming young Isidro I would have called him Fawn, he 
moved so lightly and through his eyes looked the startled animal. 
But now Isidro is jefe of his policia group, hunter, not hunted. 
His father passes him a cigarette, ya ’sté grande, he has grown up. 
Isid is on duty every third week, all night, and he was engaged 
all the time during the fiesta, grumbles his mother. Yesterday he 
went with the others to look for the Mixe who was reported 
murdered by another Mixe on the road toward Xaaga. 

Urbano, the curandero, has been prospering in his profession; 
we sit in a new adobe house. My eye falls on the altar and on the 
ground below. Urbano has just completed a cure for ‘‘fright.” 
There in the earth is still the cross which was filled with poppies 
and at the head of the cross stands a santito, the Virgen de la 
Soledad, a very worn little wooden image, most of the paint gone _ 
from her flowing robe. Alongside are two censers, one of green 
glaze, and one of ordinary red clay. Isid’s mother, who speaks 
Spanish much better than old Urbano, says that the patient was 
cured of fright from snake. There are three classes of fright, she 
explains: from snake, from people, from bulls. And from earth- 
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quake, I add. “How would that show in the wax?” asks Urbano. 
“It might be a picture of a house fallen down,” I suggest, much 
to their amusement. “Did the earthquake reach your pueblo?” 
asks Urbano. “No, there are no earthquakes in Nueva York,” — 
~ “Jesucristu! No earthquakes in your pueblo!” 

“Are there no floods?”’—‘‘No floods!” Then I hear the story 
of Urbano’s sister who perished in a flood at Totolapa. She had 
married into San Baltazar. There was no rain, the crops failed, 
and her husband went to Totolapa to ask a rich man for a piece 
of land on the river. The family moved there, then the river 
overflowed and the whole family was drowned. 

The next time I call, Urbano is making rope (Pl. XLVIa) and 
Isid is sitting on one of their stools (Pl. XLVIIIZ) outside turning 
the pages of a prayer-book. “Let me see it, Isid!””—“‘No, Sefior- 
ita, it is very private.”’ So Isid, who can read, teaches his father, 
who cannot read, the prayers he uses in his cures. This is the 
only book I have seen in any house in Mitla, and the use it is 
being put to reminds me of the way a similarly unique book I 
once saw at Zuni was being used—to press flowers for prayer- 
sticks for a curing society. 


XXVI 


Angélica has sent in to our neighbor, the baker, some eggs, 
chicken and turkey eggs, and some sugar to bake us some sponge 
cakes. Delfino himself is to furnish the wheat flour. Around his 
well Delfino is growing early vegetables and a few flowers, sev- 
eral from North American seeds. Into an olla, a jar standing on 
a ring of bamboo leaf, Delfino breaks the eggs, letting the whites 
drain through his fingers, and throwing the yolks into a glazed 
bowl and the shells into a basket. Delfino’s beater is a long 
whizzle stick with four wings, which he rolls between his hands. 
As the foam stiffens, he calls his young son, also his mozo who 
has been working in the garden, to take turns spinning the stick. 
Into the jar are poured the yolks, then sugar, then flour. Delfino 
himself carefully removes bits of batter from the stick. In hand- 
ling everything great care has been taken by all that not a speck 
of anything extraneous reach the batter. On the long wooden 
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paddle are placed the paper containers into which the batter is 
poured, and the paddle is shoved into the deep oven built into 
the wall inside the adobe house. The fire has died down into hot 
ashes. At the mouth of the oven a small stick burns to light up 
the interior. The cakes are shuffled off the paddle and left in 
about fifteen minutes. Batch follows batch. 

Delfino and Vicenta are competent persons; there is peace in 
their household and much co-operation. I enjoy watching them 
through my window as they sit around on stools or mats cutting 
up alfalfa for their chickens or thrashing and bundling their 
wheat. Even the two small girls take a hand. They all talk in 
low gentle voices; I never hear a harsh word or call, and the baby 
rarely cries. 

Now and again Delfino and I talk about the affairs of the 
town. I am surprised to hear he is a Protestant, although it 
merely means that he is indifferent to the cult of the saints, like a 
number of townsmen who nevertheless do not call themselves 
Protestants. Relief from the burden of the mayordomias is iden- 
tified with Protestantism and so in Delfino’s mind is thought of 
as progress. 

But Delfino likes and admires the new padre. The padre is 
liberal, not like the padre of Tlacolula who would not rent his car 
to a Protestant, not even for a short trip. Delfino hopes our 
padre will not get into any grave trouble because it has been 
found that he has not registered. The municipality believe that 
it was the former padre who stirred up the matter in Oaxaca. 
The former padre is without a parish and he is envious. Delfino 
may be a Protestant but his baby has been christened by the 
padre, there is a cross on his house top, and Vicenta keeps her 
house altar beflowered. 


XXVII 


That skeptical son of a priest, Eligio, who “believes” only in 
dreams, in zaguales, and in one God, is in a less skeptical mood 
today and tells me of the following experience: 

When he was about seventeen, in 1915, and jefe de policias, a 
general and his soldiers came to Mitla. They needed zacate for 
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their animals. The president ordered Eligio to visit the couple 
who were farming on half-shares the land of the Saint near the 
cemetery to tell them to harvest the corn so that the zacate could 
be cut. Eligio found the woman in her house, but she refused to 
act. He got some soldiers and they pointed their guns at her, 
threatening to shoot. Still she refused. Then the police har- 
vested the crop and cut the zacate. 

Five days later Eligio went to Oaxaca. On his return journey 
he felt a violent pain in his stomach. When he reached home he 
lost consciousness and remained in a coma for three days. When 
he came to, he was still in pain and the pains continued for six 
months, shifting about in belly and back, acute pains like thorns, 
so he could not sleep. 

Urbano was sent for. He diagnosed /a gente, people, 1.e., ‘chizo, 
bewitchment by somebody, and he sucked. No relief. Margarita, 
now of San Baltazar, then of Mitla, was sent for. She too sucked, 
in vain. Then his mother took Eligio to Nan Merce, a very old 
curandera who has since died. “Do you believe it is witchcraft?” 
she asked. “‘No,” said Eligio. ““Believe, my son, and you can be 
cured, but only if you believe.”—“‘All right, I believe.”” Merce 
sucked in three places and from all three took out a piece of the 
root of chamiso (Z., gyetch nis, water thorns). Overnight the 
pains ceased. (According to Angélica, Nana Merce was a witch 
as well as a bad curandera. Once she poured some hot oil into a 
man’s sore eye and he lost his eyesight.) 

Eligio thinks that witches make an image (mono) of wax or 
rags, stick thorns into it, and bury it at the edge of the river. But 
Eligio has visited Tehuantepec and other places where Castellano 
influence prevails; to most Mitleyenos this Spanish form of be- 
witching seems unfamiliar. 


XXVIII 


Agustin Santiago is Eligio’s second cousin or, in our uncertain 
classification, second cousin once removed: they had the same 
great-grandfather; but he calls Eligio de-tse, brother. They live 
near each other and near an “uncle” and some other cousin- 
brothers. These three house lots are a good illustration of how 
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a family property is subdivided in inheritance. The original fam- 
ily house lot was divided between three children of the great- 
grandfather whose name, we may note, is not remembered. The 
three children were Ursula, José, and Feliciano. José got the 
family house, in which his son, Emilio, continued to live. Emilio 
is dead, but his widow and children, Agustin is one of them, live 
in this house. Feliciano got his slice of the family house lot; but 
he bought another lot and on it built himself a house which one 
son, Vicente, inherited, the other son, Narcis, getting the slice of 
the original family lot, on which he built himself a house. Ur- 
sula’s children by her first mating got their father’s house and 
lands; but after Ursula separated from her husband she returned 
to live with her father and bore her other children in his house. 
So at his death she, too, got a slice of the original family house 
lot. Here another house was built in which lived Ursula and her 
two youngest children, Andrés and Petronila. At Ursula’s death 
Andrés and Petronila got the house. Andrés died unmarried and 
Petronila and her son Eligio now live in this house. 

Although cactus hedges divide their yards, between the three 
households there is an intimate daily intercourse, and Eligio 
takes his youngest cousin with him on his trading trips. Eligio 
and Narcisso are both “travelers,” they own no land. Agustin is 
a farmer, and he keeps a team of oxen in a corral of cactus next 
his house, which is unusually fly-infested. At the first rain Agus- 
tin is going to plant. This year he is mail-carrier to Tlacolula, 
which means three trips a week on foot—Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Sunday. And the other day he was summoned to give a 
day’s work on laying the new pipe to the fountain of the curacy 
from the spring called guch gye’u wi, Guava river spring. 

Agustin has black eyes, rather narrow and placed somewhat 
obliquely, a type of Indian eye which is not often seen here. It is 
pleasant to take down his folk tales, for he is an artist. He en- 
joys telling the story, he enjoys its fine points. He smiles before 
he develops them, he knows something good is coming. He does 
not question whether the story is true or not; that does not occur 
to him, he is telling the story for its own sake. 

One day after telling me how the city of Mexico was founded 
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by immigrants from a pueblo called La Mixteca, Agustin makes 
the astonishing remark that in those days they had a different 
calendar, a calendar of animal heads, calendar bityiiyek, calendar 
their heads, Jityiiyek kurak, berg, bur, cabal, conex, bilia, heads of 
_iizard (S., chintete), dog, burro, horse, rabbit, hare, to each head 
a day, cada cabeza un dia. Agustin got this information from his 
brother who is a traveling man but one who has traveled only in 
the Mixeria, not to Zaachila or to Tehuantepec, the only places, 
it seems to me, where he could have acquired such learning, 
which I think is from modern sources. 

Another day when I turn into the alley to Agustin’s house I 
meet a man coming out who is smiling to himself as if he had 
been having a pleasant time. “My compadre has just been here 
taking chocolate,” says Agustin. ““We were waiting for you to 
come to take it also. It is the chocolate you saw my sister-in-law 
making into tablets the other day.”—“Yes, I was delayed. I 
called on your aunt who wanted me to exchange a piece of Ameri- 
can money. (A dime from a thoughtless tourist.) She was spin- 
ning. She told me she used to weave belts, but now her eyes have 
failed (she is about fifty) and she can see only enough to spin.” 

We start a folk tale, but in a few minutes Petrona comes in 
with a small bowl-cup of chocolate and a plateful of rolls, and I 
am invited to the small table which is covered with a white cloth 
and placed in the middle of the floor. I know river-well water 
has been used, but whether it has been brought to a boil I do 
not know. This year I have not been going to festivities and 
have escaped dysentery; but today there is no way out, I have 
got to drink that chocolate. “Eat, eat!” urges Agustin, but | 
leave two rolls and a half on the table. ““Take them with you!”’— 
“No, since I am not at my own house, but at the hotel.”— 
“Where it is already paid for.” He gets that idea quickly enough. 
“But take them to eat at night!’’ 

Agustin has a slight cold and the cough troubles him, as he 
narrates his tale. “Take a drink of water!’—“Won’t it hurt 


8 Inferably eating ‘in the middle of the night” is a practice at Mitla, as at 
Tepoztlan (Redfield 3:85). 
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me?” he asks anxiously, and he does not take it. Cold water, 
water unboiled—to each his worry! 

In ten days, a week from Sunday, Agustin says, there is going 
to be a dance, un fandango fuerte, a big dance, his cousin is getting 
married. Agustin is going to the “garden” for the flowers. Ama- 
dor will furnish the music; he is compadre to the father of the 
bride. 


XXIX 


“If it is certain that you are buying copies of La Conquista my 


_ father says he wants you to come to his house and see if you will 


buy his copy.” The little boy has been waiting outside La Sor- 
presa, probably an hour or so, until I should come out, to give 
me this message. ‘‘Later I will come, in two or three days.” But 
when I come out again, after several hours, there he is on the 
corner to make sure that I come that very day. 

His father is Manuel Ramon Aguilar and he was sindico when 
I was here before. The photograph of the officials which I took 
at that time he has inscribed very neatly on the back with my 
name, the names of the officials, and the date, and the picture is 
framed and hanging on his wall. 

The house is on the outskirts of San Salvador; behind it is one 
of Manuel’s two fields, the other is on the farther side of the 
cemetery. The fields yield well, for inside the adobe tile-roofed 
house, in one corner, is a large granary full of corn ears. The 
granary is made of vertical cornstalks over four feet high. Two 
yellow ears of corn hang on the wall above, ready to be blessed 
at the fiesta of Candelaria. 

Opposite the granary is the table altar with the small black 
crucificado of San Esquipula in the center and pictures of other 
saints on the wall behind. “‘No tiene la suerte,” he has no luck, 
this saint, I remark, “‘first the earthquake, and now this sickness 
in the house of his Mayordomo,” and Manuel and Petrona and 
little Juvencio laugh at my joke. “It is a very contagious sick- 
ness, we did not go to the house,” says Manuel. “But others 
went, and the musicians.” 

The sickness is typhus; the day before the fiesta one brother 
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died and was buried the same day; three other members of the 
household are sick. (One of them is to die and for him a wake 
will be observed.) The family has not been attended by any 
curandero; they are too poor to afford one. But the mayordomia 
they could afford and they had come in from their ranch to hold 
it. None in the family is a “traveler.” —‘‘How did they get the 
disease?”’—“‘Perhaps from a visitor from Huila, for last year 
there was a typhus epidemic there and in pueblos to the south. 
A doctor from Oaxaca died in Huila, or perhaps it was Zimatlan.” 
Had he wished, Manuel Ramon might have given me even more 
interesting information about the spread of the disease, in Mitla. 

It was on a trip to Zimatlan, several years ago, that Manuel 
got his copy of La Conquista. Manuel is a “traveler” and makes 
five or six trips in the trading season. “How much do you want 
for the cuadrito?”—“Fifty pesos.” —‘‘4h vai!” exclaims his wife 
and laughs, and so do I. I offer fifteen pesos. “Let Juvencio 
bring me the little copybook tomorrow and I will give him the 
money.” 

We smoke again, Juvencio lighting our cigarettes, and as I 
take my leave his little sister, who has been sitting on the mat 
behind her mother, picks a pink hollyhock and offers it in the 
gentle but scarcely shy way of the children. Even tiny ones 
know that flowers should be offered unusual visitors. On my way 
home I pay another call and when I near La Sorpresa Juvencio 
overtakes me, and from his shirt front produces the little copy- 
book wrapped in a clean piece of cotton cloth, the corners tied 
together. 

XXX 


On the river road an old woman and I step quickly behind a 
hedge to avoid a herd of cattle. “4dénde vas? Where art thou 
going?” —‘‘Paseando no mas, just for a walk.”’—“‘A Montezuma,” 
she means the ruins, where /os catrinos always go to walk. “Are 
there enchanted ruins, ruinas encaniadas, in your land?” 

Near the ford I notice a patch of vivid green which 1s carrizo 
(Z., ya’je’), bamboo, planted from roots, Saturnino tells me. He 
is washing bags of sacking and spreading them out to dry on the 
sandy bed, salt bags from Salina Cruz. 
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I pass on under the big mountain fig tree, which is putting out 
brilliant green leaves, and take a road east of Montezuma’s 
palace. In the corn field just below the monuments stands the 
ruin of a one-room dwelling, of adobe and rubble, the stones 
taken no doubt from the monuments. Here lived e/ difunto Juan 
Moreno when he was poor, before he made the acquaintance of — 
the Owner of the Cave of the Robbers, or discovered the treasure 
in his maguey field near the cave. After that he moved across the 
river and with his six sons helped to build up the Center. As I sit 
talking to Nicolas Gomez, whose house is on the edge of this 
field, it occurs to me that if e/ difunto Juan found treasure any- 
where it was through rifling the monuments at his back door. 
His youngest son, Felipe, now owns the field and the ruined 
homestead which some day Felipe’s cross-eyed daughter will 
inherit. 

Nicolas has brown eyes and a beard; but he is indubitably 
Mitleyeno, for he lives in his father’s adobe house, to which he 
has added another adobe room. In Nueva York people build ua, 
into the air, I tell him. “How many stories, two, perhaps three?” 

Nicolas knew Batres and Saville. Besides Las Ruinas, they 
excavated in the two or three little subterrdneos to the east. They 
found pottery and ido/os, and Nicolas repeats the familiar story 
of Batres taking out from the underground chamber near the 
mounds those little bells of gold which were undoubtedly the 
pendents of a necklace such as was found in Tumba 7 of Monte 
Alban. It is the only tradition in Mitla of “treasure” from “the 
undergrounds,” unless you take account of the treasure-bestow- 
ing serpent or little cock given by Montezuma to the lucky 
pilgrims. 

The father of Nicolas was a mason, a stone-cutter and some- 
thing more, for the bas-relief within the portal of the church, left 
leaning against the wall, is his work. It represents a blindfold 
figure, Santa Fé, leaning against a cross, the whole design 
adapted to the natural contour of the bowlder. Nicolas shows me 
a stone head set in a wall niche inside his house which he says was 
copied by his father from an ido/o. I suspect it is one of the heads 
which disappeared from the fagade of the Palace. 
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We return to our seats outside where we look down upon the 
river, upon a few patches of alfalfa, in moist land, terreno de 
humidad, and on the other side upon two large fields, with hedges 
of cactus to mark the boundaries. “There are boundary stones, 
in some fields, the owners have begun to put their names on 
them. No, they are never painted.” 

Nicolas has a field, behind his house, and he ued to be a 
trader to the Isthmus. Since the Revolution it is dangerous 
there, he says. There are Los Verdes, the government side, and 
Los Colorados, the rebels, the Greens and the Reds. Before the 
Revolution there were ranches all along the route; it was safe 
enough for even a woman to travel, but now there are long 
stretches of waste places where there are robbers. | 

Last summer the youngest of Nicolas’ six children, a boy of 
fifteen, died of ‘‘fever.”” ““We all had this fever, but he only died. 
Two children died in the next house. There were fifteen deaths 
in this district.” —“And in San Salvador there are two who have 
just died.”—“Yes, of the same fever.” So this is how the ex- 
sindico in San Salvador learned that typhus is “contagious!” 

On my way back to the Center I meet Julian Quero and the 
other four members of the church committee, a new organization 
but using old ways of procedure. Just as Julian, when he was 
alcalde, went accompanied by the whole alcalde group on what- 
ever business they had in hand, now, when he is presidente de la 
junta de obras materiales, Julian sets forth with his whole group 
on his mission, which today is to find a well to supply water 
temporarily to the curacy, the water in the old aqueduct to the 
fountain having failed. 

Given a sanitary committee organized like the church com- 
mittee, along familiar town lines; given one doctor and one or 
two visiting nurses, Mitla would not suffer from typhus, there 
would be fewer angelitos, and the shepherds would no longer find 
small bones in the hills. Better hygiene and sanitation, that is 
the only form of modernization I ever wish for this happy and 
otherwise well-endowed community. 
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XXXI 


_ Iam taking my photographs of the town officials to the town 
hall for the president to distribute. The president is drunk 
enough to express his opinion freely and to the mortification of 
the other officials he says that the pictures have come out “very 
dirty,” meaning that the faces look dark, they are in shadow. 
Whether the face is light or dark is ever the foremost criterion of 
a good photograph among all the townspeople, perhaps the only 
criterion. 

The president is also receiving a call from Julian Quero and 
his church committee, but of its purpose I am not informed. 
Probably it has to do with the water supply of the curacy. 

To relieve those present in the municipal chamber of embar- 
rassment, for the president keeps on talking about the photo- 
graphs, repeating what to them all seems a very unmannerly 
criticism, I shorten my call and take my way across the river to 
the house of Agustin Santiago. 

Agustin has just told me his story about the spring inhabited 
by the Water Serpent that was killed by Lightning man from 
Yalalag, and of how formerly the entire ayuntamiento of Mitla 
made a springtime pilgrimage to Yaldlag or beyond to ask for 
rain, when we hear the gunpowder explosions which ever accom- 
pany events of public interest. “The new water!”—“‘At the cur- 
acy?’—“Yes, the water has come to the fountain.” 

All the town officials are gathered around the fountain, includ- 
ing Julian Quero and the church committee. The president, who 
is ever cordial, critical or uncritical, drunk or sober, comes for- 
ward to meet me and exhibit the pipe which has been led up the 
side of the fountain. The spigot is turned on. “Agua blanca, 
white water!’’ exclaims the president. The others smile with 
gratification, all as pleased as a little boy who finds that his new 
boat really floats. The sopi/es are carrying their canes, and the 
councilmen have each a calla lily, from the flowery patio of the 
curacy. The padre is not there, however; he is away on a riding 
trip to his distant parishes, a ten days’ trip. 
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“Vamos!” says the president, and he and I head the procession 
back tothe Center. Two years ago president and alcaldes might 
have been carrying their canes and undoubtedly would have been 
preceded by the band. But the governor has decreed the separa- 
tion of Church and State, which means primarily to the towns- 
people the elimination of the band in certain affairs of the 
church. At least that much the municipality will concede the 
governor; but that the town officials should not attend the run- 
ning of water into the fountain of the church, shat is not to be 
thought of! Even if the ayuntamiento forego music or canes or a 
pilgrimage for rain, Church and State are still united! 

As we cross the ford the president tells me that he has asked 
the governor to give him building materials for the much-needed 
bridge. And he adds, in the manner of a true son of Montezuma, 
“T will give the mozos, the workmen, all we need.” When we 
reach the plaza the others turn toward the municipal offices; but 
the president takes me by the arm and escorts me to La Sorpresa, 
where Dofia Josefa hardly speaks to him. Is he not drunk every 
day and entirely unfit for his office? 

On my next visit to the church, within the week, the fountain 
is dry again, and a mud hole is forming a little distance off, where 
the underground pipe has leaked.» 


XXXII 


My comadre, Mari Mench (PI. XLVIIIa), is sick and a little 
deaf from something, she doesn’t know what, perhaps a cold. So 
I sit on the well curb and smoke with her husband, who has em- 
braced me, although it is only the second time I have met him; 


9 La Farge and Byers observe that in Jacaltenango there has been consistent 
trouble in piping water from the springs to the town fountains. The water works 
around the pipes. The townspeople oppose repair believing that the super- 
natural guardians of the springs would become angry at attempts to capture — 
their waters and would dry up the springs. The piping is a charge of the alcalde 
(La Farge and Byers, p. 131). I found no such belief in Mitla; but it is probable 
that fifty years or more ago some such belief would have been held. Cf. p. 298. 

Well-drilling in the pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, was objected | 
to by the old men, and hydrants were destroyed (White, p. 23). These Santo 
Domingans, like other Pueblos, believe that springs are the homes of super- 
natural beings, kachina and water serpents. 
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but is he not my compadre? Mench has been scraping his skins, 
with a steel blade wrapped at either end with a piece of hide. He 
looks sick, too; yellow and shrunken with a scraggly beard cov- 
ering his face. 

Last year when I called I found Mench cultivating with his 
coa the irrigated field which he was working on half-shares for 
Victor Olivera. It was February and the corn plants were over a 
foot high (Pl. XVIII4), but Mench was anxious; there had been 
a frost. Along the edges of the little milpa there were aguacate 
trees, and Mench had planted chili. The water was carried to a 
concrete tank by ditch and by a ramshackle conduit, here of 
wood, there of bricks, from one of the springs that give their 
name to this paraje “by the white water,” ronissiet, south of the 
town. 

I want to visit the springs, so my little godchild and her play- 
mate from the thatched house on the other side of the field accom- 
pany me across Gye’u Ro’/ats where some women are washing, 
past Amador’s pa/enquera, and on the path along the side of the 
patches of maguey and a bit of irrigated alfalfa, to the willow-set 
springs. 

The little girls are pleasant companions, for they are not in the 
least shy; one rebukes the other for not helping her godmother 
up a bank; they frolic about, picking up to take home to their 
mothers the broken gourds bathers have discarded, showing me 
the stones bathers sit on when they pour water over themselves, 
and telling me the word for willow in idioma, ya’yias. At one 
spring we meet a smiling townsman who points out the alfalfa 
patch between the two springs as the site of the /aguna de agua 
blanca, the lake of white water, which went dry. “Why did it 
dry up?” I ask. “Quién sabe?”” Why should he mention to a 
‘catrina things that she might laugh at; all it behooves to tell her 
is that on sébado de gloria they pour holy water into this spring, 
where there is a little cross on the tree so that the spring may not 
go dry like the lake. What catrina has ever heard of the water 
serpent? 

There are no mounds in sight, but what a place for a temple! 
For the temple of a Zapotecan counterpart, let us say, of Quetzal- 
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coatl. Spread out to view is the whole of the valley head—the 
sharp peak of Girone, with the white trails winding up the 
heights and the dark line which indicates the canyon of the Rio — 
Grande; then to the north, above the verdage in which the town 
is masked, Lightning’s mesa, the unshakable mesa, and at its 
base the church of San Pablo, which was once the temple of who 
knows what other god. Two miles west of the church rises the 
height once fortified against enemies long since forgotten. On 
the long slope making the southern frame of the picture once 
stood the temple or group of temples from which as ritual heir 
descends the Cross of Miracles, nominally a boundary cross be- 
tween townships, historically marking the most interesting of all 
our town’s transitions between the old religion and the new. And 
here where we stand in the semi-arid valley are the precious 
springs whose waters people still think are the best of all waters 
to drink or to bathe with, sacred waters of which San Salvador 
or the Risen Christ and Santa Teresa are now the only super- 
natural guardians. 


XXXII 


The house of Patricio Monterubia is the last house on the road 
to the east. It was some distance from the town when the ranch- 
ero family of Monterubias first came to Mitla, fifty years or more 
ago, but now the town has grown up to it. It is an adobe house 
pleasantly shaded by a mountain fig tree in the yard. 

I find Tio Ticho lying down on his mat on the brick floor, a 
fair, ruddy-faced old man with flowing white hair and long white 
beard. He is somewhat incoherent and dazed, he says he feels 
sick; but after a few preliminaries about current prices—he is 
particularly interested in the price of my cigarette holder—he 
shows me the photographs of the monuments taken by his 
brother over thirty years ago, and a stone grooved on both sides 
which he calls a plancha, an iron, but which is the widely dis- 
tributed implement that was used asa pulp beater. It 1s the only 
one I have seen in town and Tio Ticho may have got it from his 
Oaxacan brother. There is a large collection of these grooved 
stones in the State Museum. 
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Tio Ticho also has an obsidian knife and some cores of ob- 
sidian. Where these came from I do my best to learn, for this 
implement is also the only one of the kind I have seen, but the 
old man rambles away from my questions. Burgoa tells of great 
quantities of stone knives used in several localities in ritual 
blood-letting. If they were used at Mitla, perhaps this knife of 
Tio Ticho is the only one that has not been sold out of town. 

Tio Ticho never married because, it is said in mestizo circles, 
he 1s efeminado, an effeminate. The Mitla church bell is cracked 
and, in accordance with the familiar belief that if a church bell is 
rung by a woman it will crack, Tio Ticho is said to have rung it. 


XXXIV 


Julia’s house is not far from the house of Tio Ticho, a little to 
the north. Julia inherited the house from her father. She is the 
wife of Salvador Gopal, one of Tio Ticho’s nephews. Salvador 
was president in 1932, chosen from the councilmen. He has held 
his two mayordomias, San Pablo and La Asuncién, Julia tells me, 
but he has still to serve as-alcalde. They will let him wait three 
years and then make him alcalde. Their son Daniel was secre- 
tary to the alcaldes two years ago, and he was one of those who 
spoke up at the Inauguration this year against having to serve as 
mayor de bara. His father, Salvador, proposed that they settle 
this controversy by signing a paper so they would not forget that 
hereafter the secretary need not serve as mayor de bara. 

Yes, says Julia, their azctano, Tio Ticho, died this year. The 
alcaldes and Don Fausto were there when his houses and yard 
were divided up among his four nephews. There was no dispute, 
as there is sometimes in a family. Tio Ticho left a will; Don 
Fausto was a witness. Tio Ticho drank a great deal. He lived 
alone, a difficult man. 

There is more to tell about Tio Ticho, but Julia keeps j it to 
herself. Nor does Julia tell me that the family has a record of 
difficult men. That was when they lived a generation ago at 
their hacienda near Santa Marta, the Zapotecan town bordering 
on the Mixeria. Three of the brothers killed one another. The 
hacienda was sold in small lots to people of Santa Maria, and 


a 
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Tio Ticho and his sister moved into Mitla, where his sister mar- 
ried and bore four sons. The daughter of one of the passionate 
rancheros married Victor Olivera. Their daughter has married 
the son of Don Luis and in time will be the mistress of the 
hacienda of Xaaga. From hacienda to pueblo to hacienda, in 
three generations! 

Home comes Julia’s youngest child, with her school bag. From 
her looks you would never know that the little girl’s grandmother 
was a Spanish ranchera. However, Clara is one of the few chil- 
dren who have as yet this year attended school; her brother has 
been one of the few young men whose literacy is rated as worth 
ten pesos a month; her elder sister is a servant in the curacy, and 
her father, when he is a little drunk, attempts ae Spanish 
that nobody can understand. 

The absence of the head of the family renders my visit more 
agreeable than I had anticipated. Salvador is the only townsman 
who has ever shown suspicion of my interest in the town. He 
has declared that I am exploiting the town; why tell me any of 
its secrets? “What secrets are there to tell?” retorted Eligio, 
“everybody goes to weddings and wakes and mayordomias, 
everybody hears the music and sees the flowers and the candles. 
What secrets are there?” Here, as elsewhere, the half-sophisti- 
cated is the secretive one, ashamed of what little he knows about 
the Indian aspect of his culture; ashamed and therefore on 
his guard. I wonder if Salvador has cautioned his daughter not 
to reveal the “secrets” to the padre and the ladies of the padre’s 
family. If not, here is a situation that is perilous for the cos- 
tumbres, for through the girl, who because of her ranchero tradi- 
tions may have less respect for the costumbres than most Mit- 
leyenas and even more respect for the cura, the ladies of the 
priest’s family may learn whatever they wish or whatever they 
know how to inquire into. 


XXXV 


An irrigation ditch leads off from the river below the bridge 
and this afternoon I follow it along the river, first as a brick and 
stone conduit and then as a cut in the ground. It leads to an 
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alfalfa-planted field belonging to Victor Olivera. He was the first 
townsman to make irrigation ditches and to plant alfalfa. Before 
that the people bought alfalfa from Tlacolula. Now Agapito San- 
tiago has an irrigated alfalfa field higher up the river, and Del- 
fino Ruiz, the baker, and three or four other men also grow 
alfalfa. Regina Luis gives me this information after she crosses 
the log across the ditch on her way to draw water from a river 
well. I was watching a line of muleteer ants. “A4rrieros, they do 
not bite, but they are very bad. They come out at night and eat 
up the leaves of whatever we plant. We dig deep down to their 
house and burn them out.” 

Regina admires my brooch, of course asking the price. I ad- 
mire her earrings, gilt with a piece of colored glass. “But they 
are muy corriente, very common, very cheap,” she says. Instead 
of asking the price, I ask if there is a godmother for piercing the 
baby’s ears. “‘Si hay, madrina de arete, yes, there is, godmother 
of the earrings, and she gives the little girl her earrings.’”’ Now 
nobody I have questioned since, more circumspectly, has ever 
heard of a godmother of the earrings; anyone in the family, prob- 
ably your mother, pierces the ears, and your mother gives you 
your earrings. (Also your necklace, unless it is one your husband 
may have given you.) But the idea of a godmother seemed so 
natural to Regina when I suggested it to her that I believe she 
made one up on the spot. 

After Regina fills her water jar and, much to her amusement, 
helps me across the slippery stepping-stones at the ford, we go on 
to her house. A chair is brought forward and to my surprise 
Regina sits down not on a mat but on the wall bench. Before 
Regina married she worked six years in La Sorpresa. She learned 
Spanish and everything there. ““We were six, two sisters and 
four brothers, and so when my father died, as we were poor, my 
mother said I had better leave school and go to work.” 

Regina’s sister joins us. She has a little girl called Elissa—the 
name I am known by; our saint’s day is November 8. They are 
very much interested to learn I have comadres in town. “Had I 
known about that, I would have asked you to take my little 
daughter to church,” says Regina. 
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A neighbor appears in the doorway with a little naked boy. 
They say something to him and he scampers off. ‘We told him 
you were taking children. He is afraid,” they laugh. The neigh- 
bor has come to buy a basket of bean pods and Regina’s sister 
goes out to pluck them fron the bean tree in the yard with the 
long bamboo clipper. The little boy gathers the pods into his 
mother’s market basket. 

In.the yard is a stack of zacate, cornstalk and husk. “It be- 
longs to my brother,” says Regina; ““but my husband has a piece 
of land, too, in the hill.”’—“‘Do you go out to plant?”’—“No, I 
stay in the house to cook for them. Sometimes I take fortillas 
out to them in the milpa.” She knows nothing about putting a 
tortilla down for Lightning; but the little feast of the green corn 
is familiar. “If you come back in October, com el favor de Dios, 
God willing, come and see what our little feast is like. ‘Corre, 
hambre, ran away, hunger, here is abundance!’ we say.” 

Standing on the altar is a stick with a double crotch forming 
a cross, and outlined in red on the wall, each side of the altar, isa 
flower vase with a leafy stalk and at the tip the flower called 
gigonsh, “My brother painted it,” says Regina, “and he found 
that cross from a tree.” She reminds me that I attended her 
brother’s mayordomia when he was Mayordomo of San Pablo. 
“Do you like to dance fandango?’—“Yes, but this year there 
has been but one wedding.”—“Thursday there will be one, but 
without the musicians. It is cheaper. But in eight days there 
will be another wedding, with fandango.’’—“Since I have been 
here I have not been to any pre-nuptial party, to any gye/nadé‘.” 
—‘ “There are not many gye/nadé‘. Yase pasé esta costumbre, that 
custom is passing.” | 

Gyelnadé‘ may be lapsing, but “asking for a bride’’ is still in 
vogue; yesterday when I called at the house of Pedro Santiago, 
the huehuete, and was told by his daughter that he was not at 
home, I learned later from somebody else that he was home, but 
drunk, since he had just been asking for a bride. 
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XXXVI 


As I walk up the road to the church I find a ropemaker twist- 
ing his strands across the road; his yard must be very small. 
Talking with him is a man wearing a high-crowned straw hat 
with a narrow brim, obviously a trader to the Isthmus. The 
“traveler” joins me and invites me into his house, a few yards 
beyond. It is an adobe, tiled house which he built three years 
ago on the ground lot inherited from his father; the old adobe 
and thatched house is now used asa kitchen. José has also added 
to his property by purchase. For this new piece of land he has 
a bill of sale, he tells me, stamped by the alcaldes. Last year he 
held the mayordomia of Guadalupe, which means that the year 
before he had served as “judge of the cane.” 

José was one of a delegation of Mayordomos who went to see 
the governor last December about his order that the band should 
not play at mayordomias. The governor told them that people 
stayed poor because of the expenses of the mayordomias. “But I 
told the governor that it was a/egria for us, our way of pleasur- 
ing, that in Oaxaca and Tehuantepec people invited their com- 
padres to their saint’s day. That is not costumbre in Mitla;*° in- 
stead we have the mayordomias. We cannot give up the mayor- 
domias.” 

“Have you compadres in your country?” José asks. “Yes, but 
less so.”—“‘As on the Isthmus. There they make little of 
them. Their children can marry each other. Compadres de bau- 
tismo would not marry, no, but compadres of other classes would 
marry. Here, after you burn a candle (as madrina de vela), people 
would think it bad for you to marry.”—“And you might turn 
into stone like those on the road to Tlacolula,” I ventured. “Es 
mentiral’ It isa lie, the usual Mexicanism for “I do not believe 
it.” You may bea “traveler” with a comparative point of view, 

% Except in its restricted mestizo circle. On the saint’s day of /a nifia Josefa 
the mother and sisters and visiting cousins of the padre came to call and were 


entertained with drinks and biscuits, and on the saint’s day of the Aacendada of 
Xaaga the family of La Sorpresa paid the lady a visit. 
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still you either believe or disbelieve. Nor is the attitude that 
denial were superfluous ever taken. 

Other visitors—first a compadre of José and then a man from 
Santa Ana del Valle to give José a bill of sale for the burro sold 
him a year ago, for fifteen pesos. After the seller of the burro has 
left, José explains that to promote security in ownership you get 
a bill of sale for burros and horses (not for cattle or sheep). The 
compadre who has been reading and re-reading the paper left by 
the Santa Ana man now discovers that this bill of sale does not 
contain the name of the seller and so is probably worthless. A 
long discussion of the point is in prospect, in Zapoteco, so I say 
vasia, | am going. 

As I pass by the plaza I see at the farther side two men and a 
boy carrying a blowgun, a rope, and a long-bladed machete. The 
machete was made in Hartford, Connecticut; but the blowgun 
and rope were homemade. There are still some old-fashioned 
hunters left in Mitla! 


XXXVII 


One night last summer in one of the streets of the town Man- 
uel Quero was shot in the back from a shotgun and badly 
wounded. Probably by an irate husband, gossip goes, because 
Manuel is known to visit married women. 

Manuel’s great-grandfather may have been the brother of 
Angélica’s great-grandfather—they are very vague about it. At 
any rate, of the many Queros of the town he is the only one 
acknowledged by Angélica as a kinsman. “‘He is very much of a 
gentleman,”’ said Angélica when she introduced him at the cine, 
and left me in his care. At the cockfight Manuel was Rafaél’s 
chief aid and abettor, owning one of the cocks and a pair of metal 
spurs. The other day Manuel reined in his horse to greet me and 
ask how my book was coming on and to invite me to call. He is 
vivo and simpdtico; it will be a pleasant visit. 

But he is not at home, “‘xo esté mi papa,” says his daughter, 
his only child, “he has gone to the fields, a/ campo.”’ Manuel is 
the owner of five scattered fields. The girl invites me into the 
. house, which is on the main street. She is carrying her baby girl, 
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who begins to whimper, and she gives her the breast. Raquel is 
five months old, born on October 7. She was christened when 
she was a month old, but her mother does not know who her 
santo is, she has not looked it up in the calendar which hangs on 
the wall. The older child, a boy of two, his father is looking 
after, carrying him in his arms and presently changing his 
clothes. It is the only time I have happened to see a man playing 
nurse, or in fact paying any attention to a very little child. 

The young mother is pretty, with sweet, gentle manners. Her 
large “pearl” earrings and her necklace of white glass beads be- 
come her. I remark upon the three large oil paintings over the 
altar which is plastered fan-shape—the Virgin of Guadalupe in 
the center, on her right San Antonio in his white friar robes, 
carrying an infant, and on her left “‘/as tres personas,” the Trin- 
ity, three men each with a triangle over his head, and below a 
cartouche of Adam and Eve standing either side of the tree. “It 
is an apple tree,” says Maria Bidal, informingly. The serpent is 
there too, she adds. “Yes, San Antonio is muy milagroso. Did 
you go to see him at Santa Catarina?” On the altar stands the 
copal censer and the usual vases of flowers. 

In the yard a handsome vine of purple bougainvillea, now in 
full bloom, drapes a tree under which stand some burros. A 
party of Mixes come in. “This is their posada, their guest place,” 
says Maria Bidal. “They have brought coffee and they will carry 
back the salt which my papa has bought in Tlacolula.”’ She calls 
out to them, “Tata, what did you pay for the onions?’ Each has 
returned with a bunch bought in the market. “‘Pobrecitos, poor 
fellows, some of them carry on their backs!” 

“My compliments to your father!’—“Yes, many thanks that 
you came to see us!” 

“Where did they tell you that Manuel had gone?”’ I was asked 
on my return home. “To the country.” —“‘He is in town, in hid- 
ing, at the house of a compadre. They say it was he who shot at 
Manuel, the tailor, as he was returning from Tlacolula, eight 
days ago. Two men shot at him from a ditch on the road, ten 
shots, and they only wounded his horse. He went back to Tla- 
colula to report it, and the two men got their horses and came on 
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fatto: Mitla. They don’t know who the second man was, but Man- 


‘uel the tailor recognized Manuel Quero. Manuel Quero ones 
it was Manuel the tailor who shot him last summer.’ 

“How long will Manuel Quero stay in hiding? Don’t the ¢o- 
piles know where he is?” —“Yes, they know, but they are afraid 
to go after him. They will never arrest him. Manuel the tailor 
says he is going to report it to the governor. Who knows what 
will happen then!” _ 3 

“They say Manuel the exiles was innocent. He was in the 
house of Librada, Manuel Quero’s niece, at the very moment 
Manuel Quero was shot.’—“Perhaps it was Izak, Librada’s 
husband, who was the ‘second man’!”,—“Possibly. Librada is in 
that way like her uncle. Men visit her. But I don’t think it was 
Izak. Izak wouldn’t mind what his wife did. At any rate, I 
~ think Manuel the tailor did not shoot Manuel Quero last sum- 
mer and because he was innocent Manuel Quero’ s shots missed 
him. He was innocent and God protected him.” 


XXXVITI 


As I am about to turn into the lane to the house of Miguel 
Mendes there approaches on the road from the east the whole 
alcalde group, with some topiles behind. The two alcaldes are 
carrying their canes. As is expected, I shake hands with all. 
“Adénde va? Where are you going?’—‘‘De dénde vienen? 
Whence do you come?”’ They come from dividing a piece of land 
between Juan Martinez and his two sisters. Their father died a 
month ago. 

Miguel is not at home; he has gone to Tlacolula to sell yokes. 
An unfinished yoke is propped against a tree, and hanging from 
the roof of his poorly thatched house is a bunch of mayordomia 
chocolate sticks. Miguel is a wood-worker, the only man in town, 
I have been told, who can make vigas, roof beams. Miguel is also 
a huehuete (Pl. XLIX3). 

One of his two daughters is home, nursing a two-months-old 
baby. She is not more than twenty, but she speaks as little 
Spanish as some of the old women or as her father. (A good 
many young women speak no Spanish.) Presently Ligul, the 
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older sister, arrives from grinding coffee in the house of Pomposo, 


where her husband is working; conversation proceeds, for Ligul 


is a chatterer and once lived with a man in Oaxaca where she 
learned some Spanish and picked up the trick of adding, “Qué 
barbaridad!” to every sentence. “My sister is sick with a cold, 
_ qué barbaridad! What is good for it?—I tell her to be careful 
about the baby for if he lives he will be useful to her, and if he 
dies God will receive him.’’ Ligul is remembering the death of 
her own angelito, from evil eye. 

I remark on the black corn ears hanging in a circlet above the 
altar. In this household where more creencias, beliefs, linger on 
than in any other household J know, perhaps I can learn some- 
thing of interest about the use of black corn. ‘““The dark ears are 
very cheap,” says Ligul, starting to take one down to give me. 
“They sell at 12 centavos the a/mud, the yellow at 15 centavos, 
the white at 22 centavos. Gente de razén will eat only the white. 
We eat the yellow and the dark ones.” Price, price, price! In- 
stead of a ritual, a price list! A ritual of price! 

“Comadre, what do you know about Matlasiwa?”—“‘Si hay. 
There is one who washes her clothes in the river, on a stone, with 
bluing, just as we do, and she washes her hair with the amole we 
buy from the Mixes. She has her hours of coming, early, before 
noon, when nobody goes there. But one time a young man went 
to sleep there; he went to sleep a man and he woke up a woman. 
He was crazy and in two days he died. There is another Ma- 
tlasiwa farther down, but I do not know about her.” 

Ligul is almost as good a story-teller as her father; as direct 
and simple. She knows all his tales and her Spanish is better, so 
I am visiting her systematically to have her repeat points I may 
have missed in her father’s narratives. Ligul looks Jike her fath- 
er; they are handsome people, very dark skinned, with high 
cheek bones and shapely noses, well-modeled faces, showing 
“race.” | 

Today, as we are engaged in story-telling, a ¢op/ with his stick 
appears at the door and tells Ligul to tell her father to come to- 
morrow to the alcaldes. Miguel was Joca/ last year in the new 
church organization. Every morning and night he had to collect 
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the wax in the church, formerly the job of the sacristans. Yester- 
day the retiring church officers installed the new officers. Miguel 
was absent, so they will be fining him, one kilo of parafin—an 
abuse on the part of the alcaldes, says Ligul with indignation. 

When I stop in the next morning at the office of the alcaldes, 
Miguel has already been in and paid his fine. As he is poor, they 
gave him the choice of going to the prison for two days. “Since 
he was in Tlacolula, how did my compadre know about the in- 
stallation?” I ask. “We notified him a week ahead and as people 
stay only two or three days in Tlacolula he should have come 
back.” The administration of justice in Mitla certainly meas- 
ures up at times to the rigid standards of the ancients.” 

“Are you going to be Santo Barén this year at Holy Week?” 
I ask Pedro Santiago, the second alcalde. ‘No, since I am al- 
calde.”—“‘Who names the Santos Barénes?” Before Pedro has 
time to answer, up speaks Ausencio, his assistant, “The cura 
names them.”’ The alcaldes name them, and this is not the first 
time this year that the religious functions of the alcaldes have 
been misrepresented to me, by people rendered secretive by the 
threat of dictation from outside. 


XXXIX 


- Ligul knows a market woman whois very thin, with little arms 
and a narrow chest; she has very, very small breasts and yet she 
has had children, and she is very yellow and always tired. She 
was born Jatsiit, sandpiper, and she has told Ligul she is very 
delicate because her sandpiper travels so much; he travels all 
night, he goes down to the sea and back; she feels it and gets no 
rest. On the other hand, she makes better sales than any other 
vendor. Her sandpiper draws purchasers to her. 

“What does zagual mean, Comadre?” Ligul does not know. 
“And su tono?”—“In la idioma, it 1s yulachalu,™ tienes su cora- 
z6n, thou hast his heart. They are a snake or lizard, a rat, a fish, 
the vermillion flycatcher, or the sandpiper. If you kill /acha’ the 


t See Joyce, pp. 130-33. 
2 A vulgarity, “groseria,” men use toward women, according to Rosa, who 
knows nothing about the guardian spirit belief. 
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person dies.” Ligul knows that at Iyutla (in the south) people 
put down ashes at a birth to find out from the tracks what su 
tono will be, but here xo hay esa creencia, there is no such belief. 
“Then here how does the tono come?’”’—‘‘From the edges of linda 
luna, lovely moon. And there are other fozo also, bull, lion, goat, 
scorpion, scales (4a/anza). A person with da/anza is very nervous. 
My cousin has an almanac, an old one, which shows all these, 
and still others, the rose of Castile, angels that are draped only 
on one side, all in a wheel around the moon.” The signs of the 
zodiac, the sign you are born under, related to the ancient belief 
in the guardian spirit you get at birth! Our zodiac and the Aztec 
birth-spirit! | 

Today we are sitting in the kitchen, where nine or ten fire- 
stones form a ring for the griddle. Ligul’s mother starts a fire 
with a few twigs and sets her cook pot on the ashes. One of the 
flea-infested curs of the household noses up and, black though he 
is and deserving of more consideration, Ligul beats him off with 
a stick. “Se#or de los Penas!’ she exclaims, “esa animal non sale 
San Pablo, that animal! is not from San Pablo.” I catch only 
the words “San Pablo” and ask if that is the dog’s name. Miguel 
bursts into a laugh. What a ridiculous idea to think of calling a 
dog San Pablo! | 


XL 


A dust storm is blowing—‘‘Feérero loco, Marzo mas poco,” re- 
cites Ligul as she and I retreat into the small thatched room be- 
tween the house and the kitchen. The openings of the kitchen 
and of this room are both on the south side, away from the winds 
of the north and east. We sit down on upturned boxes. Except 
for a tool or two of Miguel’s stuck into the withes, there is noth- 
ing else in the room. Ligul sleeps there as so/tera. No, she will 
not marry that man from Jalapa, the father of her angelito, whom 
he never even saw. He is back again, but he gets drunk and 
beats her, then her father has to fight him. He has asked her to 
pardon him as a Christian, but he gives her nothing. “‘No, I will 
marry a child of God, but that drunkard who did not come to the | 
wake of his own angelito, that man I will not marry!” 
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Miguel comes in and our talk is on the caves. Some people 
from here are going this week to Santa Catarina for its fiesta and 
with their candles they will visit not only San Antonio but the 
Black Cave, where stand on the right side José, and on the left 
side, Elena,./os duevios, the owners of the cave. “‘Are they stones, 
Comadre?”—“Quién sabe! They are the owners of the cave.” 

Miguel tells a story of how one time when he was traveling in 
a cart to Oaxaca with his father—e/ difunto, mi papa, he always 
calls him—their fortil/as and other provisions were stolen. So in 
Tlacolula his father sent him to his compadre, Pancho Miguel. 
“Do me the favor to lend me five pesos,” said the boy after tell- _ 
ing about the robbery. “Con mucho gusto, with much pleasure,” 
said Pancho Miguel, who was a very good man. As they passed 
through Tlacolula on the return trip they went to Pancho to 
repay him. “Keep your money,” said Pancho, “I do not need it. 
I am rich, I visit di/iyar kop, New Cave.” This was about forty 
years ago, but Pancho Miguel is not dead, he is living in New 
Cave, as its owner. | 

Some of the rich men in Mitla get their riches through their 
visits to the caves of the Rio Grande. Pomposo Quero is rich al- 
though he owns only some maguey fields, but he visits the cave 
whose spirit owner is called Francisco. The deceased Juan Mo- 
reno found two barrels of gold in the Robbers’ Cave, and he 
made a contract with the owner of that cave to keep them hid- 
den; now Cenobio Moreno, his son, the alcalde, is visited every 
night by the cave owner. Cenobio’s brothers are poor, but Ceno- 
bio is rich—Ligul has lowered her voice into an excited whisper— 
at fiestas he takes a candle to the cave. 

I had heard already of Cenobio’s unaccountable wealth, from 
Angélica. Probably Cenobio found the treasure buried by his 
father, she said, buried under the floor where people often bury 
their money. Cenobio’s father died of a stroke, without speak- 
ing. Buried treasure, the Castilian version, wealth from the 
supernatural owner of a cave, the Indian version, of what is per- 
haps merely the fruit of more than average shrewdness and dili- 
gence! | 

Ligul hears a cry and jumps up and out of the jaca/. “Perdit! 
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Perdit!” The neighbor’s boy has thrown a stone at her little 
brother, just missing his eye. But it was a very little stone and 
rescuer and rescued come in unconcernedly to listen to their 
father’s story. The little boy does not go to school—for one rea- 
son, he is pantless, at least I have never seen him in pants—and, 
as he listens attentively, he may become as good a story-teller as 
his father or sister. 

Another commotion and again Ligul leaves us, this time com- 
ing back laughing. Her sister was afraid of that drunken man, 
Ligul’s man, and wouldn’t stay alone with him in the living- 
room even while he was asleep there; she went into the kitchen. 
When he woke up, he followed her there, which Ligul seems to 
consider rather a good joke on her sister. 

Ligul’s reactions are quicker than those of any Indian woman 
I know in the north, and she is far more voluble, but the poise 
and dignity of Miguel are Indian-like and he and his family give 
me moments of feeling I am among Indians, almost unique mo- 
ments in present-day Mitla. Fifty years ago, I surmise, the fam- 
ily would not have been exceptional. 


XLI 


Today Ligul tells me her version of “Rabbit and Coyote” in 
the Rabbit cycle of tales. Like Isidora™ she begins with the Tar- 
baby incident. Rabbit is stealing beans. The owner sets a cord 
trap, but catches nothing. He finds a coyote in his field and 
charges him with the theft. “No, sir,” says Coyote, “I am Buen 
Coyote, Good Coyote, I cannot eat beans, I eat goats, lambs, big 
animals like that. Let me watch here for you to see who comes.” 
—‘‘All right, I am going to set up a clay image (mono de barro).”’ 
Rabbit arrives. Coyote lets him eat the beans and then suggests 
that they play with the image. “Hit it with your hand!” As the 
clay is a little fresh, Rabbit’s hand sticks. “Hit with your other 
hand!” says Coyote. “With your foot!”—‘With your other 
foot!’ After Rabbit is well caught, Coyote goes for Rabbit’s 
brother to set him free. 


13 See Parsons 10:296-99. 
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Follow the incidents of Rabbit leaving Good Coyote to watch 
his school-children in the hollow log, the bees that come out to 
sting Good Coyote when he starts to whip them, and of Rabbit 
throwing down prickly pears into Good Coyote’s mouth, first, 
fruit without spines, and then fruit with spines which almost 
choke Good Coyote to death. When Good Coyote overtakes 
Rabbit, Rabbit shows him the moon in the well, saying it is a 
cheese. “Let us drink up the well to get it!” says Rabbit. “First 
let us play Vuelta Chiva!” says Good Coyote. “But I do not 
know what it is,” says Rabbit. “I will teach you.”—“Bueno, let 
us play!’—“You stand here, your little rabbits will stand behind 
you, you are the shepherd, they are the goats.”’ When the file 
swings around, Coyote catches one of the little rabbits. There 
are thirty little rabbits. Good Coyote catches another and an- 
other. “You are getting all ‘my goats,’ ”’ says Rabbit. “Now sell 
them back to me!” But Good Coyote goes on playing and gets an- 
other and another until he gets them all. Rabbit says he 1s going 
to complain to the moon. “i, /a linda luna, Lovely Moon, Coy- 
ote has taken all my ‘goats’ and he does not want to sell them 
back to me.” —“‘I have written on this white paper,” says Lovely 
Moon, “take it to Good Coyote!”’—‘’ S14 bueno!” says Good Coy- 
ote, and he stands the “goats” in a line. ““Do not give me money, 
instead make circles on the ground!” says Good Coyote. So Rab- 
bit makes circles. (Ligul dramatizes, bringing her two index fin- 
gers together and then around in semi-circles, which motion she 
repeats for circle after circle.) “Esté bien! Take your ‘goats’!” 
Now Rabbit has all his “goats” under him (en su poder). “Do 
you want to play at Matirilirililong?”’ says Rabbit. “I do not 
know what you will do to me.”—“Well, this is another kind of 
game. We are going to dance.”’ They all stand in line, holding 
hands, dancing and singing Matirilirililong! “Now let us swing!” 
says Coyote. They make a swing, hanging a rope on a tree. 
Good Rabbit swings Good Coyote so hard, Coyote falls on the 
ground and breaks his head. “I will not play any more. You 
have broken my head,” says Good Coyote. “Al! right, now let us 
go and get the cheese!’ says Rabbit. He made a sign to all his 
brothers merely to pretend to drink the water. “Now it is your 
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turn to drink,” says Rabbit to Good Coyote. Coyote begins to 
drink and keeps on drinking, but he cannot dry up the well. He 
becomes bloated. “I will lie down for a while,” he says. “All 
right, stay here looking after the well, while we go to get some- 
thing to empty it. Then we can get the cheese.”” While Good 
Coyote is lying there bloated along comes another coyote and 
tells him what a fool he is to take the moon for a cheese, and 
whirls him around by his feet until the water all drains out. 

During Ligul’s narrative her father has come in two or three 
times to listen for a few minutes. Miguel never shows any feeling 
about his daughter taking his place with me as a story-teller. 
Today he wants to tell me about his sore eye and ask if I know 
of any remedio. He has heard of glasses that will cure sore eyes. 
The eye is pussy and I would diagnose trachoma, only there 
seem to be no cases in town. “Muy delicado, very delicate, is my 
papa,” comments Ligul. “If a red ant (Z., de’) bites him, he 
swells up and cries all night.” 

“Compadre, why do people take their little ‘milpas’ to the 
church in Holy Week?”—“Because the milpas of Jesucristo 
yielded abundantly..... But people don’t do it as much as 
they used to. One of the padres did not like it and he and the 
president got people to stop doing it.” 


XLII 


For several days Ligul has been suffering from aches and pains 
and a bad headache. She put a banda, a kerchief, around her 
head and asked me to give her the glazed paper from a cigarette 
package to paste on her temples. One day I found her wearing 
stockings, a pair of dirty pink cotton stockings, to draw the blood 
from her head. A woman from the Hacienda had told her that 
unless she relieved her head by a hot foot bath and stockings she 
might go crazy. “I told my mother better to cut my head off 
than to suffer such pain.” Now her father, although he is not a 
curandero, has just given Ligul a cure for fright; for, to add to her 
troubles, yesterday Ligul saw a snake in the river and was very 
much frightened. On the ground of her jaca/ still stands the 
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green glaze pitcher with the blades of bamboo and a stalk of 
stock which had been placed in the cross traced in the earth. 

Ligul’s great-grandmother was a curandero and from her Mi- 
guel, her grandson, learned how to cure “fright.”” His methods 
are somewhat distinctive. When he “calls the corners,” he names 
a saint in each corner, San José, San Antonio, San Esquipula, the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. He prays that no demons enter the house _ 
and that an dngel de guardia stand at the door. Recently Miguel 
attended the mayordomia of San José because he was godfather 
of the candles to the wife of the Mayordomo. When she was nine 
years old she was frightened by a bull and “her spirit was out in 
the sun.” So Miguel took her to the street where she had been 
frightened, made a cross on the ground and at the tips of the 
crosspiece poured a stew of lamb and some chocolate. Thereupon 
he became the little girl’s godfather of the candle. It was Mi- 
guel’s grandmother who gave José Maria the bador treatment to 
find his lost cows: 

“Who is the best curandero in Mitla, Comadre?” J ask Ligul. 
—‘‘Agustina. She cured me one time for chizo (bewitchment). 
She took the blood [she diagnosed] and told us to send for ¢epache. 
She put a handful of what might have been tobacco into it. 
When I drank and vomited there came out a green corn leaf, it 
was in March, not the time for the milpas. Agustina came back 
in three days to suck. She told my father and mother to sit 
there. She sucked my neck,” and Ligul points to the neck on 
each side. “She sucked very strong and got out some chili seeds. 
I began to get well and I went to the river to bathe, to have the 
wind blow away the sickness.” 

‘Who sent in those chili seeds, Comadre?””—“‘Fijaste, imagine, 
your compadre, he is my compadre, too, Manuel Juarez. Agustina 
said it was that man. It was San Pedro Martir and I said better 
I go to the church to get palm for a cross for my little brothers to 
put in their hats. I passed by my compadre at the big tree at the 
river. “Chan bal!’ I said to him. “Chan ball’ he said. When I 
was kneeling in the church suddenly I felt nauseated and I al- 
most dropped over. My compadre was in the church, he knows 
all those saints; that was when he did it to me.” 
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“But why did he want to do it?”,—“One day that woman from 
the Hacienda came in and told us she saw Manuel getting bam- 
boo from my uncle’s piece, my uncle Tiburcio Mendez.” She 
pointed to the next house. “My mother went and complained to 
la justicia. They said it was a lie and fined my mother a wagon 
of lime. I did not do anything to Manuel, it was my mother, but 
he did that thing to me!” 

Ligul told her story excitedly and with a sense of dramatiza- 
tion, which my version does not begin to render. Ligul’s grand- 
father killed himself by hanging, after he lost both his land and 
the paper money he mortgaged it for. I am wondering if there 
was not some intuition in the reference of that woman from the 
Hacienda to Ligul’s mental state. 


XLII 


Cenobio Moreno may be visited every night by the owner of a 
cave, but he is also visited by Mixe coffee merchants and by ven- 
dors of beans and corn from the Hacienda of Xaaga. He called 
me into his shop, where his wife and daughter were selling behind 
the counter, and after he climbed up the ladder to get a roll of 
cotton cloth from one of the well-filled shelves he invited me into 
his storeroom. In one corner was a huge heap of coffee beans. 
Cenobio picked up a handful and with gusto trickled them 
through his fingers. “It goes to Oaxaca, the coffee, and from 
there to Mexico, to Vera Cruz, and then to your country.”— 
“Yes, perhaps in two or three months my family will be drinking 
this very coffee at breakfast.” Around the walls stood sacks filled 
with corn or beans. A man from Matatlan was sewing up a sack 
with a large steel needle; a group of Mixes from Alotepec, who 
had just discharged the coffee carried by their mules, were stand- 
ing in the doorway; a woman from the Hacienda was measuring 
off her beans in the a/mud, under the eye of Cenobio’s godson; 
his two sons had gone into Oaxaca to buy merchandise. It was 
the storeroom of a wholesale merchant. 

“It is a pleasure to see so much abundance,” I said. “I like to — 
work,” said Cenobio. And he prospers on it, he is one of the few 
really stout men of the town. : 
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He gives me a cigarette and then with some pride he brings 
out his copy of Schmieder’s book; he had been on the party to 


Skeleton Lake. “No, Sus Giber is not down on the map,” and he | 


points out on it where she should be, a little to the west of Devil’s 
Cave. “We have no devil in Matatlan,” remarks the smiling 
sack sewer. “Have you one in your country?” asks Cenobio. 
“Como no, of course!’ —““The same one?” asks Cenobio in utter 
astonishment.—“No, but one of the family, he has brothers.” 
And everybody laughs at the joke. “Do you venerate the saints 
in your country!”’-—“Como no!”’—“Here we are all Catholics. In 
Tlacochahualla they are Catholics, Fanatics, and Protestants. 
But here we are all Catholics. It is better so.” 

“Now you know my house, come and visit us again!”’ says 
Cenobio. 


XLIV 


My head full of one of Miguel’s tales, I have to make a quick 
jump away from the horns of a steer coming on a run around the 
corner. “Se asusté, were you frightened?” asks a woman from 
the entrance to her yard. “Como no! Voy a curarme par espanto! 
I certainly was! I am going to be cured for fright!” 

I am calling on Shole who is just back from her year in the 
Federal District. She and Ramén saved enough working at La 
Sorpresa to manage the journey. Shole is again barefoot but she 
is wearing filagree earrings and a red bead necklace and she says 
she enjoyed the capital very much. Now in Mitla it seems to her 
muy triste, the Mexican vernacular for very dull. Shole is staying 
at her mother’s thatched house beyond Gye’u Ro’lats. 

“Is it true,” asks Shole’s mother, “that at Belén there is a jar 
filled with the blood of Jesucristo which is still fresh?” This is 
not the first time I have been asked that question. Who knows 
but that some early padre, aware of the Zapotecan practice of 
spilling blood, thought to capitalize it for the benefit of the 
Nazarene? 

An elderly compadre is also visiting; I mention Sus Giber to 
him. “The stone woman was one of those who lived here when 
the sun first came out. The ancient ones built the ruins before 
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there was any sun. The stones weighed very little..... ” When 
he was a boy—about fifty years ago—and herded sheep, he used 
to climb up to the Devil’s Cave. He would see footprints and 
bits of amole, jucca. He would obliterate the tracks and when he 
returned the next day there would be fresh tracks, but he never 
saw anybody going in or out of the cave. 

If Shole were now living at La Sorpresa she would at least have 
a bit of metropolitan life to watch—the courtship of the gover- 
nor’s private secretary. What would she think, what do the 
townspeople think when the young man walks abroad with his 
arm around his novia’s waist? Whatever they think they keep to 
themselves, and the town officials and the band honor him witha 
matutinal serenade. This should take place at four in the morn- 
ing, but in view of the fact, imparted to them by Angélica, that 
the young man does not rise until eleven or twelve, they appear 
at eight o’clock and play two or three pieces before the honored 
guest comes out from his room, through the green arch and 
flowery festoons adorning the door. He must be sleepy as he and 
his novia occupy the hammock outside my door long past mid- 
night; and he may be cross, feeling that public honors are not 
worth the price of morning sleep; but he shakes hands graciously 
enough and listens an hour or so before going back to bed. That 
is his only contact with the town life he has been sent to report 
on. ; 


XLV 


Pamfilio Quero and Aurora Garcia are getting married. This 
morning, Saturday, January 31, about seven o’clock, the bride 
and her godmother arrive at La Sorpresa where the bride 1s to be 
dressed in her hired clothes. I find the little bride sitting before a 
mirror in her starched white piqué and pink silk sash. Her hair 
has been crimped, put up in hairpins the night before, and is now 
dressed on top of her head, and Dojfia Josefa is pinning on the 
bunch of artificial orange blossoms and flowing net veil. Now it 
is Dofia Angélica’s turn with the powder and the rouge which 
matches the bride’s glass earrings. “And how old is this little 
girl?” asks Angélica, turning to the godmother who is looking on 
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complacently. ‘“Fourteen.”—“Fourteen! And the groom?’— 
“Eighteen.”—-“Time to raise a large family?’ 

At the inn door arrive the godfather and the groom, who looks 
smart in white trousers and pink shirt, red silk neck kerchief, and 
gray felt hat. He wears sandals; the bride is barefoot. After the 
musicians walk the bridal party, four abreast, godfather, groom, 
godmother, bride; bride and groom are separated on the way to 
the church; they return side by side. For both processions, par- 
ticularly for the return, people come out to the roadside or look 
over their hedges, and everybody is smiling. 

At this wedding the godfather is giving no entertainment; all 
go at once to the house of the groom’s father. The bridal party 
is seated on one side of the long table, the godmother next the 
bride, to whom she is supposed to stay close throughout the day 
and evening, the godfather next the groom. At the end of the 
room near the altar one of the “gardeners” is making up his 
yellow bouquets and leafy necklaces. Some of the older men, in- 
cluding the groom’s father, have already donned their necklace, 
which looks very pretty and gay over the fresh white shirt. 

The bridal party rises together from the table, all facing to- 
ward the altar and making the sign of the cross. Now it is the 
turn of the musicians. I am invited to eat with them. Exactly 
the same courses are served to us as to the bridal party and as 
will be served throughout the morning to set after set of wedding 
guests—chocolate de atole, breads and ¢ortillas, and the delicious 
higadito. A carivio of higadito and bread was carried to La Sor- - 
presa and Angélica sent back some bottles of lemonade. 

Despite urgent invitations to stay on at the party I leave and 
do not return until the evening, about half-past nine. The bride 
has left the mat which was spread inside for her and her god- 
mother when they withdrew from the festal board and both are 
sitting on a bench against the wall of the house. The groom is 
urging her to eat something which she does not want. Mescal 
and tepache are being passed around, in cups and bottles; also 
cigarettes. The men are quite drunk, which makes them urgent- 
ly hospitable. “We are all of one family, drink, drink!’ Once is 
not enough. Back comes the bottle. “‘Dissimulate!’”’ advises Ra- 
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mon who has accompanied me from the inn. Angélica clings for 
some time to the idea that I need an evening escort. | 
We dance fandango, partners opposite in two lines, but every- 
one as usual doing a pas seul, forward and back, forward and 
back, which makes it not very difficult to dodge the unsteady 
lurches of a partner. When a man is too drunk and falls down, 
he is helped away. A woman dances carrying her baby. I dance 
with the father of the bride, after he has presented me with a 
bouquet. There is no dancing with the wedding presents because 
no presents have been made. There has been no gye/nad6‘ and so 
no presents, excepting the godfather’s trunk and the godmother’s 
grinding stones. Aurora’s father cut out the gye/nadd‘ because 
he did not wish her to live with the youth before the wedding. 


Postscript. This is the only wedding of a virgin bride I at- 
tended in Mitla or even heard of being celebrated during the 
period of my visits. Virgin weddings are traditionally ill-fated, 
and little Aurora’s supported the tradition. She was married, it 
seems, against her will, by family arrangement, and almost at 
once she and Pamfilio began to quarrel. Pamfilio drinks like his 
father, and neither has a strong head. Then in childbirth Aurora 
died, aged sixteen. Two months later her baby died; and within 
the year Pamfilio was married again. 


XLVI 


Angélica has arrayed many brides this year, but she herself 
has attended but one wedding, that of Maria Monterubia, who 
three years ago eloped with her neighbor, Julian Martinez, be- 
cause her family would not agree to their marriage—he was too 
indio for them. They ran away to Matatlan and opened the first 
store in that town. Last year Maria had pneumonia and wanted 
to receive the last sacrament, but the priest would not administer 
it since she had not received the marriage sacrament. Hence the 
wedding this year, despite the fact that the families of the couple 
are still unfriendly. 

The wife of the single mestizo in Matatlan, the leading mer-_ 
chant of the town, is to be godmother and, since her husband 
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cannot attend, her brother is to be godfather. These people are 
among Angélica’s distinguished acquaintances; they are also 
friends of Dofia Lucia, the mestiza wife of Don Fausto, so both 
Lucia and Angélica are going to the wedding. 

Angélica, Rafaél, and I walk together to the house of the 
bride’s father. Angélica is carrying an orange-colored parasol. 
On our way we meet an oxcart of zacaté and Angélica bargains 
for the load, getting it for four pesos instead of four and a half. 
We enter the bride’s house and before shaking hands Rafaél and. 
I make the sign of the cross at the altar; Angélica does not. In 
a few moments enter Don Ambrosio and Dofia Arosa, Angélica’s 
uncle and aunt, and kneel before the altar after Ambrosio has 
spread a large bandana kerchief to kneel on. The altar is adorned 
with the crimson tinted pineapple-like blades I have seen in pil- 
grims’ baskets, and there are garlands of marigold around its 
saints. Ambrosio is compadre in this house and his little god- 
child is brought up to kiss his hand. The president is here and 
his wife Soledad, who is related to the family; also the school- — 
master and his family. The son of the house wears shoes and a 
black cloth coat. All the talk is in Spanish. 

_ In about an hour we move on behind the band to the wedding 

breakfast in the house of the groom’s mother. Her brother, Pom- 
poso Quero, who was president a few years ago, and one or two 
other men are standing outside the door to receive the guests. 
We go in and all of us in the bride’s party, excepting the mestiza 
ladies, Angélica, Lucia, and the godmother, pass down the line of 
the groom’s party, to make, in Mitla style, the Mexican em- 
brace, and say ““chan! A chorus—*chan! ‘chan! ‘chan!’ After- 
ward I overhear Marciana, the groom’s mother, telling some- 
body, with a partly amused, partly gratified air, that the Ameri- 
can used the greeting. Marciana wears a purple silk kerchief 
around her head in Serrano style. 

Angélica is placed at the head of the long table. Diego Monte- 
rubia, an “‘uncle,” makes the blessings. The customary courses 
are served, with the exception of afo/e, and the guests as usual 
gather up in fortillas what is left of the higadito and the meat 
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from the stew to wrap in the cloths they have brought with them. 
Angélica motions to me to be sure and take mine, too, which she 
will put into her cloth. It takes some skill to drain off the dishes 
and not spill anything and Dofia Arosa lends me a hand. When 
we finish a man passes a large gourd of water, a painted Tehuan- 
tepec gourd bowl, for us to dip our fingers in, and another man 
follows with a towel. A vase of roses, very withered roses, is in 
the center of the table. We have sat on both sides of the table, 
which is placed in the middle of the room, but even so there have 
been no seats for several of the men, and when we go out to sit on 
chairs in the yard they take our places at table, for a second 
service. _ 

The godfather, who lives in Tlacolula, tells me that when a 
man is courting he leaves a goat in the girl’s patio or, if rich, a 
steer, and if the animal is still there in the morning it means that 
his suit is accepted. If it is declined, they may hang a buzzard 
in the windgw. Angélica, Lucia, and the godmother are compar- 
ing the costs of their dresses; Lucia wears a mauve silk, the god- 
mother, a gray silk. In her bobbed hair are “diamond” studded 
combs, and her pretty face is rouged, with the lack of taste usual 
in Mexican makeup. Angélica’s face is merely powdered. “What - 
perfume do you use?” she asks her friend, “Coty or Eterna?” 
They both prefer Eterna. The bride and groom are sitting with 
us, without speaking, but listening attentively. 

This bride Angélica did not dress. The groom bought all her 
things for her, as the groom does in mestizo society. She wears 
her veil flat with a narrow band of artificial orange flowers, a pair 
of long white cotton gloves, and white slippers which hurt her so 
that later in the day, we are told, she is crying. Around her neck 
is a long chain of “gold” beads. 

The other women are sitting on mats in front of the kitchen. 
The yard is full of children. Marciana has thirty-seven grand- 
children. Two little girls are keeping a couple of curs away from 
the kitchen with a stick of bamboo, and a group of little boys are 
trying to get up a fight between two of the turkey cocks destined 
for the present to the bride’s family. 
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XLVII 
Another wedding, the humblest I have attended. The bride- 


groom, being a Mixe, is without family and compadres to con- 
tribute to the costs. Even so, Frederico says, it is far more ex- 
pensive getting married at Mitla than at home in Ayutla. He 
regrets he did not take his bride, with whom he has been living 
for several months, to be married at Ayutla, as he says the 
padre there wanted him to do. 

Nor were the godparents of the bride well-to-do, for Teresa 
was married in a manta colorada instead of in the Sorpresa cos- 
tume. There was no band. The music is supplied tonight, when 
I join them, by a guitar played by Rufino who learned to play, 
and to barber, when he lived at La Playa on the Isthmus, and by 
an accordion played by Herman, who has been blind since child- 
hood, after scarlet fever. Herman and Rufino are regularly en- 
gaged to play when people are too poor to pay for the band. 

Fandango is played, and Frederico invites me to dance. He 
dances like a Mitleyeno; in every way, to my eyes, he appears 
like one. He says he has lived twelve years in Mitla and that he 
farms a piece of mountain land, all of which Angélica tells me 
later is mentira, untrue; that he has been but one year in Mitla 
and could not possibly own any land. As Frederico has not 
learned to speak Zapoteco, Angélica’s version is probably cor- 
rect. 

Apart from the Mixe bridegroom, it is a dull and depressing 
little party, very few people, and the room is barely lit by its 
single candle. The corners are dark, but from the altar light falls 
on the wedding greens beneath. The godmother could not afford 
the bridal costume; the bridegroom has no house to entertain in; 
yet some kinsmen or connections went to the mountain garden 
for the plants. 

The celebration is in the house of the bride’s mother, who 
presently invites me to become a godmother for the youngest of 
her three daughters. The woman is.a little maudlin from the 
tepache that is circulating, and perhaps she has been realizing 
acutely that the family is in need of a larger group of compadres; 
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at any rate, she grows very insistent in the way characteristic of 
the townspeople when they want something from you. The more 
Teresa’s mother insists, the firmer grows my determination not 
to become godmother to the family on so short an acquaintance. 
And next day when a messenger arrives, like a true Mitleyena I 
send word I cannot come for I am sick. | 


XLVII 


Licia, our Castellana servant, has been spending her nights at 
La Sorpresa, together with her little girl, a lively little companion 
for Dario, because Licia does not want to live any longer with the 
child’s father. Some time ago the man began to put pressure 
upon Licia’s mother in whose house they all lived by threatening 
to take the child away. Licia is twenty-three, but her mother 
ordered her home as if she were fifteen, and Licia knew that if 
she went home and refused to sleep with the man her mother 
would beat her as she had done before. So Licia continued to 
stay with us. One day while little Mari Luis was playing outside 
her father picked her up and made for a bus. At once Angélica 
sent word to the town hall, but president and sopi/es let the man 
depart under their noses without making a move. Licia wept all © 
night and the next morning, against our advice, started to search. 
for her daughter. She got as far as Oaxaca, where, of course, she 
lost the track, then she came back and took up her work, a woe- 
begone creature. About two weeks later the man came back 
with the child. Now he changed his tactics and sent Licia word 
that he was going to do away with her, no le deja en vida. 

Angélica has made light of the threat, but yesterday, when all 
the male members of our household were away, Licia thought 
she saw a man pass through the second patio. When Don Rafaél 
returned the ladies had him make a thorough search of the com- 
pound, pistol in hand. A strange man within the walls! That 
was very upsetting to /a nifia Josefa who ever since La Sorpresa 
was robbed by the soldiers of the Revolution has hung a bunch 
of huge keys from her belt and kept La Sorpresa locked tighter - 
than a fortress. So tomorrow Angélica will send Licia and the 
little girl to stay with an aunt at the Hacienda, under the strong 
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hand of Don Luis. We shall lose a good servant, but Licia will 
keep her child, escape from a man she does not like, and from the 
mother who beats her. 

I am telling the story not only because it exposes a trait of the 
president, “muy miserable este hombre,” and the resourcefulness 
of Angélica, but because had Licia and her people been indios 
there would have been no story to tell. Neither mother nor hus- 
band would have persecuted the girl. Her mother might have 
scolded her, but “that man,” as we have always called him, 
would have departed quietly enough to another household or 
town, leaving the child behind. 

“That man” had been a servant of Victor and the town 
officials are therefore suspected of playing favorites, as they often 
do. Justice administered independently of family or household 
associations is more familiar in theory than in practice. In this 
case, however, I can but think that the fact that all concerned 
were Castellano, not indio, had some bearing on the supine- 
ness of the officials. They were asked to deal with a novel 
situation for which there was no traditional rule of conduct. 
It was not their business; better ignore it. Let those concerned 
straighten it out for themselves! 

And they do. On my next visit, two years later, I find 
that Mari Luisa is again playmate for Dario. She comes in 
to my room to dance the jaraée she learned at the hacienda. The 
familiar tune is played by Melitén on a mouth organ, but Mari 
Luisa’s sprightly step as she holds out her little skirt is never 
danced by a Mitleyena. Licia has married a man of the hacien- 
da, but her mother, once so berated for unmotherly conduct, is 
now our cook! When you live in the day, in the way of children 
or of sensible opportunists, grievances are readily forgot. 


XLIX 


The great earthquake that will long be a date to reckon from 
occurred on January 14, 1931, e/ grandote, the big one, e/ dia 
catorce, the vespers of San Esquipula. It hit us, according to 
my watch, at 7:45 p.M., and lasted with uniform violence from 
two to three minutes. It had been a bleak and windy afternoon 
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and, back from the mayordomia, I was writing my notes very 
comfortably in the cot in the corner of my high-ceiled room. I 
jumped from the cot and the two candles were thrown off the 
stand, at the same moment. My nearer and safer exit was the 
wooden window-door into Delfino’s yard, although it was prob- 
ably bolted, as Josefa always bolted it, behind my back. It was 
bolted, but I drew the two upper wooden bolts and one of the 
lower iron bolts, the fourth bolt stuck. In that moment of panic, 
as I leaned out of the open part, I heard cries from Delfino’s 
house and from across the road. The dogs were barking and the 
cocks, crowing. Behind me I heard things falling. I stooped 
again, succeeded in drawing the bolt, and stepped into the open. 
“Sefiora! Sefiora!” calls Angélica. As I pass back through my 
room the air is thick with the dust of plaster. 

In the store, Don Rafaél offers a drink from the bottle he 
holds; his face is pale. Josefa is crying quietly and calling on all 
her Virgins, and alone in a corner Lucia, the wife of Don Fausto, 
is sobbing. Angélica and little Lidia are as contained as ever. 
Lidia is already cleaning up the shattered glass, and preparing to 
serve her customers. Juana, our young cook, begs Angélica to 
send someone with her to see how her mother is, across the river. 
In come Eligio and two or three young men to see how we are. 
Others follow to get a drink, and a woman comes in to ask what 
is good to give somebody for fright. Josefa warns her against 
mescal and advises a tea of orange leaves. By now Josefa has her 
own orange tea made; she puts in some cognac, and we all take a 
drink. They say that one woman has had her leg smashed and 
that several walls are down. Angélica sends Pablo to see how 
they are at the curacy. Madre Virgen de Soledad! 

The light in the store did not go out but the rest of La Sorpresa 
is dark. With flashlights Rafaél and Angélica and J make a turn 
of inspection. In my room three corners are heaped with fallen 
plaster and mezc/a or concrete, and in the fourth corner the cot is 
loaded with plaster, concrete, and a couple of bricks; a heavy 
beam fell in one bedroom, and in others there are holes in the 
ceilings. Two columns are down in the corridor around the patio, 
and the rear wall of the store is cracked and leaning inward. “My 
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house is wrecked!’ says poor Angélica. ““Do me the favor to 
allow me to aid you in repairing it.”—“‘God will reward you!” 
The next day Josefa with tears in her eyes will tell me I am “an 
angel from God.” 

We sit down to supper in the room littered with broken glass 
and china. Two years ago there was something of an earthquake, 
but not like this, nothing like this in Josefa’s lifetime, Madre de 
Fuquilal The telephone is down, as aside from earthquake it 
usually is, and they are worried about their relatives in Oaxaca. 
Quakes are always worse there than in Mitla. “I am going to 
build us a wooden house in the second patio,” says Rafaél. Lidia 
reports that the picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe in the corri- 
dor has been unscathed, also the Cristo in her room. Angélica 
cannot eat, her stomach has gone back on her. Lucia, who ex- - 
pressed all she felt at the time, is probably eating a very good 
supper. , 

They are going to spend the night in the wooden house across 
the way, but I decide to stay in my room. The ceiling beams 
look sound enough and I will sleep in the center of the room, 
with the window-door open. “Do not undress!” urges Josefa. 
Angélica provides a night-light. They leave the dog behind, but 
he keeps up such a howling that Rafaél comes back for him. 
After midnight there is a slight tremor and twenty minutes later 
another which make the dogs bark but no plaster falls and I get 
to sleep until I am waked up at seven by another small quake. 
As I stand by the window-door I hear the band and through the 
cactus hedge I see the procession pass by, the candle and mari- 
gold procession of the mayordomia. The worse the quake, the 
greater the need of paying one’s obligation! 

Later, as I sit in front of La Sorpresa, one of the women going 
to the mill joins me and asks for a cigarette. “They say the end 
of the world is coming on the eighteenth. San Anton del Mundo! 
They say a great deal of sickness follows a big strong quake. 
Madre Virge’ de Soledad de Oaxaca! Another woman joins us and 
the two women go over the story of the night, in Zapoteco. 
They are very much stirred. “Padre Eterna’ ayuda! Help us, 
Eternal Father!’ Off they go with their nixtama/, and a man 
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comes along. “They say it 1s the end of the world!’’—“‘But there 
is no earthquake in my country. This is the first one I ever felt.” 
He looks astonished. “Isn’t there earthquake throughout the 
world?’’—“‘No, not in England or Germany or France.” —“That 
must be because they adore God! Will you buy this old coin?” 

The mayordomia party is returning from the early mass. The 
market women have moved from their wall to a safer place under 
the big tree. Bernabé is having the very badly cracked walls of 
his store shored up. The two end walls of Julian Quero’s new 
adobe house are cracked clear off the side walls and his altar is 
completely demolished. The corners of most of the tiled houses 
are cracked. In one yard a man offers me a drink from his bottle 
and declares that we are having earthquakes because there are 
Protestants in town. 

I cross the river, meeting Eligio on the road. He says that 
after the quake he heard his neighbor sobbing and he called out, 
“What has happened to San Marcial? Has he moved all his 
fingers?” The girl answered, “Perhaps he stood up altogether.” 

The shock was slighter on this side of the river. The adobe 
houses we pass by show no seams, and excepting an end wall in 
the ancient court north of the church, the monuments are un- 
damaged. “They knew where to build, the ancestors!’ exclaims - 
Eligio. 


L 


There has been a varied crop of earthquake stories. In the 
mountains the wild animals came from their lairs and into the 
villages, but they harmed nobody; springs have dried up and 
other springs have been born. In one place subterranean noises 
were heard; in another place the earth was pushed up. And then 
there are the predictions of coming quakes in the tabloid Za 
Prensa, which make /a nivia Josefa and others very apprehensive, 
dichouglic in talking about what may be ahead of us they gen- 
erally conclude, “Only God knows!” 

“The Protestants are saying that they predicted the earth- 
quake,” reports Angélica, and today the two missionaries at din- 
ner ask me if I know the twenty-fourth chapter of Mark which 
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tells of earthquakes and wars? The two men, mestizos from Tla- 
cochahualla, are disappointed to learn that although an Ameri- 
can Iam not a Protestant, and they point out that the saints are 
very bad, no better than ido/os. The Church that damned the 
ancient images as ido/os, substituting the saints, is now to hear 
the saints damned by the new evangelists as ido/os! 

La Prensa, the only newspaper read in town, has reported to 
its six subscribers that in Oaxaca twenty thieves have been shot 
at sight, caught in the act, among them five bank robbers. 
Thieves have taken the blankets off people sleeping with their 
doors unlocked. Angélica hears that the Virgen de la Soledad has 
been carried in a procession of thousands from the church to the 
cemetery. It is many years since the Virgin has been allowed out; 
the last procession was at the time of the cholera. The present 
governor is “‘very Bolshevik and irreligious,” says Angélica, “but 
his houses suffered greatly from the earthquake, so perhaps he is 
afraid.” | 

There are many old houses in Oaxaca where there are ghosts 
and buried treasure, comments Dofia Josefa. Who knows but 
the earthquake may have opened up some of these caches! “In 
our house ghosts'4 have never been seen, so you need not be 
afraid after the lights go out.” Dear Josefa, ever anxious about 
one’s comfort! 

It is being said that the American Red Cross fund for the 
earthquake sufferers has gone into the pocket of the governor. 
The wife of the president of the Republic sent a contribution to 
a doctor and that is the only fund that is being properly dis- 
tributed. Government is corrupt; government ruins business—— 
and once more I hear that Angélica 1s an Interventionist. 


LI 


And now Oaxaca has suffered another perturbation, a minor 
one, from a kidnaping scare which has spread far and wide and, 


4 Fligio has a tale of an apparition after death. A “traveler” returning to 
Mitla met a woman called Paula bathing herself. “Where have you been?” 
he asked. “Looking after goats in the mountain.” When the traveler reached 
Mitla he learned that Paula had been dead two weeks. There is no Zapotecan 
term for ghost. 
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I surmise, is still spreading throughout the State, as something 
rather new in folk lore.*5 As the story came to us in Mitla a little 
girl in Oaxaca was whipped by her mother and ran away to her 
aunt at Etla. The mother started the story that the child had 
been kidnapped, perhaps by Hungaros, the gipsies who are ever 
reputed to be kidnapers, but perhaps by someone else. Suspicion 
fell first upon a German peddler who was accustomed to employ 
a boy to carry his tray. Then, after the old man was mobbed in 
the street and arrested to save him from the mob, suspicion was 
directed against some American engineers who were surveying 
for the new highway to the Isthmus. One day, as their cars drew 
up to the inn, Angélica and I noticed that three or four women 
who were passing by with their children snatched up the children 
and ran. Word spread that here were the robachicos who were 
killing children to use the oil of their bodies for their automobiles. 
What else could be under the canvas cover of their automobile 
truck? A week later, some women from the ranches told us that 
they had not been coming into Mitla because of the strangers 
who killed children for oil for aeroplanes, and adults “for their 
heads.” It was reported in town that four boys had been stolen 
from Zaachila and taken to a house in Oaxaca where as they 
went through a door a knife came down and decapitated them. 

When Eligio and I visited Huila, pilgrims from the mountain | 
towns inquired about the story that had reached them, and in 
San Dionisio, where Eligio had no acquaintances, we were our- 
selves taken for the kidnapers. A drunk shouted at us, “I am an 
old soldier! At Zaachila you were robachicos! I am a soldier of 
the Sierra Juarez! You can’t steal children in this pueblo!’ The 
boys in the yard laughed but a woman picked up her child and 
ran into her house; then another woman ran and another; our 
hostess of the morning had locked her door against us. “How do 
they think we could get away with a child, at this distance from 
the road?” I asked Eligio. “We might make it vanish away,” 
he said, “that is what they fear.” The kidnaper is a variant of 


5 Not as novel, however, as I first thought. Mrs. Bandelier tells me that 
thirty years ago when she and Dr. Bandelier were in Cholula there was a similar 
scare. 
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the witch. Killing for machine oil is but a modernization of evil 
eye! Possibly it is even a modernization of the sacrifice of chil- 
dren to the rain gods, which the early Zapotec appear to have 
practiced. In the folk tale of Sus Ley the old woman plans to kill 
her adoptive children. Ye gods of sacrifice! 


LI 


As Eligio and I are walking to his house we encounter the 
town officials in a body. I shake hands with the president; Eligio 
kisses his hand and the hands of all the others, councilmen and 
alcaldes. Victor, the president, suffers the greeting in his most 
indifferent manner; he would be quite as pleased as Eligio to dis- 
pense with the old-fashioned form. 

The officials are carrying their canes. They are returning from 
a call on the cura to ask him to say a mass against earthquake. 

This misa rogativa was to be paid out of the town treasury, 
and the town officials had been visiting special houses to collect 
what they call alimosnas (limosnas, alms), voluntary contribu- 
tions. When they called at La Sorpresa I happened to be in the 
store and gave Victor the two pesos I had declined to give to a 
supplementary fund that was similarly collected for the cinemat- 
ograph for the fiesta of San Pablo. 

In Eligio’s yard the adobes are still stacked high against the 
time he can buy a site in the Center and build an adobe house. 
This year he has fitted up his mother’s kitchen as an office, with 
a table and two chairs and the chest, in which he keeps his papers 
and pictures. His mother visits us only when she is summoned or 
when she comes to talk her son into giving her a few centavos to 
go to market with. We are working in the “office’’ late in the 
afternoon when we see the eastern sky aflame, and we hasten 
across the river. By the time we reach the fire there is nothing 
left of the thatched house but a few firebrands. The father of 
the family, a “traveler,” has just started on his three weeks’ trip, 
remarks someone in the crowd. “Poor people, they have lost 
everything! What will they do?” I ask Eligio. “In my country, 
they would pass the hat.”—“‘No,” says Eligio, after I had ex- 
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plained what that meant, “not here; there is no charity like that 
here; their compadres will look after them.” 

At the fire Pedro Rojo was the most active of those who 
helped, and he burned his hands trying to save one of the valu- 
able house posts. Last night he came into our store for salt for 
his burns; we failed to convince him that grease would be better. 

Pedro is simpético, a good fellow, he helps everyone, everyone 
likes him and calls him Pedro Vicio, Peter the Vicious. Pedro not 
only gets drunk, which would not distinguish him, but he beats 
his wife and he gambles. “Having all the vices,” as Pedro Vicio 
he is known. | 

He is the one blacksmith in town, and has set up his little 
smithy next the mill on the road across from our store. His wife 
works the bellows. She is quite advanced in pregnancy, but the 
strenuous overhead straining does not seem to injure her, for this 
is the third pregnancy she has done this work in and she has two 
healthy children. She is india, but Pedro is a Castellano, from 
Ocotlan, a tall, loose-limbed man, with full lips and a receding 
chin. 

A mixed marriage, alien but for the most part ingratiating 
ways, including craftsmanship which is serviceable to many— 
Pedro’s history is undoubtedly very common in the mexican- 
ization of many an Indian-speaking town. 


LIT] 


But one display of “charity” I do see in Mitla, unique though 
it be in town annals. A gentleman of Mexico City, who is fond 
of Mitla, has sent Dofia Angélica money to buy clothes for poor 
children, and on Kings’ Day, the day gifts are made to children 
in hispanicized circles, the garments are to be distributed. The 
children crowd around the doors of the store. Dofia Angélica and 
Don Fausto pick out some children whom they know to be poor. 
The town officials are at hand, and Angélica invites them to 
select some children. More crowding, but the assistant to the 
sindico keeps order. Then the doors are closed and the chosen 
children troup into the patio where to the music of the band the 
new clothes are fitted to them, Fausto and Rafael dressing the 
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little boys, and Angélica and Lucia, the little girls. Angélica bids 
somebody speak to the children in idioma, telling them that their 
benefactor is muy catélico and hopes that they will go to church. 
Again the band plays and the “‘poor ones”’ leave the patio and 
are admired and laughed over by those outside. As the children 
go playing along the road, people even come out from their 
houses to laugh and admire. Was ever a charitable distribution 
made so gaily, without the slightest hint of envy or of grabbing! 

The act of charity bears fruit; the children who benefited be- 
come the nucleus of the class that is being taught /a doctrina by 
the sister of the padre. Is there any gentleman in the city of 
Mexico fond enough of the townspeople to send the children a 
Kings’ Day gift? Angélica, like everybody else in town, knows 
how to keep a secret. 


LIV 


The ladies of the padre’s family are giving a Christmas enter- 
tainment at the curacy. The sister who teaches /a doctrina is 
sitting in the patio surrounded by children; she leaves them to 
conduct our party from La Sorpresa into the sa/a to greet her 
mother. Through an open door I see the padre sitting at a table 
reading by candlelight; there is no electric light on this side of 
the river. 

In one corner of the room is an elaborate nacimiento, the scene 
of the birth of Christ and of the arrival of the three kings, al! in 
miniature—the holy family, the shepherds, the kings, and all 
the domestic animals—set in a grotto embowered in greens." 
There is a piano, a sefiorita cousin from Puebla plays and Don 
Rafaél and Dofia Lucia sing as we sit in two parallel lines on 
either side of a small table. President Victor and his wife and 
son arrive. The shy-eyed padre joins us and sits next his mother 
during the music, holding her hand and kissing it at the close of 
the song. I recall a picture of the white-haired woman kneeling 
at mass while her son partakes of the Blood and the Flesh, her 

16 These scenes are popular throughout the Republic. My guess is that they - 


were a factor in making the miniatures of the domestic animals which figure as 
New Year prayer-images. 
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arms wide-stretched, in the most beautiful of all postures of 
adoration. Adoring mother, shy-eyed son, a rare, lovely picture 
of Mother and Child! 
After the songs we move into the dining-room, drink a toast to 
the padre, and enjoy all kinds of good food, including tortillas de 
huevos, a very light cracker which is the special Christmas-New 
Year dish, ¢urénes, which is a pink-and-white wafer set with 
caraway seeds and a pink ornament like a butterfly wing, and 
egg sandwiches, to which as an American novelty Dofia Josefa 
directs my attention. 

The men and | sit outside in the moonlit patio to smoke. I 
compliment the padre on the renovations in the church and he 
modestly refers to Don Fausto and to Don Victor as being re- 
sponsible for them. The men talk about completing the building 
of the church and of the new curacy. Mats are spread on the 
rough ground and two of the visiting cousins dance jarade as it 
never has been danced before in Mitla, and then give in panto- 
mime a farce in a doctor’s office. The children are still sitting in 
the patio, the boys on one side, the girls on the other, and some 
of the neighbors are standing in the road peeking through the 
hedge. It has been a very nice party indeed—for /os correctos. 


LV 


Antonio has died, so mysteriously, says Eligio, that he does 
not want me to enter the house of death. “We are never afraid of 
contagion,’ says Eligio, “as are the catrincitos, the little towns- 
people; they never go into a house of sickness. Angélica would 
not like it if I took you into the house.” 

So we merely stand behind the cactus hedge to watch the 
start of the procession from the house to the cemetery. In front 
of the door the corpse rests on the bier. The corpse is clothed in 
new white trousers and shirt, head and feet are bare. The ankles 
are tied together with strands of holy palm. 

A woman waves a censer of copal over the body. Another 
leans over and kisses the hands folded on the breast. Other 
women in the doorway wail loudly. Four men lift up the bier, the 
band of five or six pieces begins to play, and the procession starts 
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out into the street—first the musicians, then the bier, then the 
women and children and a few men. One man carries a spade, 
and a woman carries a large basket heaped with the flowers that 
have been brought to the deceased. On the bier there are no 
flowers, nor any cover over the corpse. The procession crosses 
the river, and as it passes by one of the stores the men in the 
doorway remove their hats. At the plaza the bier is set down, a 
responsory is sung by the cantor (Appendix D) and a man steps 
forward to pay him. In the dusk the procession moves on in the 
road to the cemetery. 

Antonio died after he had taken a bath in the river and slept 
all day in the sun. Eligio, the would-be rationalist, opined that . 
he was chilled and woke up with a fever, but Isidora, the cur- 
andera, said that when he was gathering his zacate he saw a 
snake. He went off a little way and when he returned the snake 
was no longer there, which was a sign of death, um sefial de 
muerte. His aunt doctored him with a brew of alder and a wash- 
ing of hierba de espanto, followed by a lemonade. Then he began 
to hiccough. Isidora was called in, but it was too late, she said. 
The hiccoughs kept up and within the week Antonio died. 


LVI 


Eligio is past-master in keeping his motives to himself. Per- 
haps he was concerned about me, but he was also thinking of 
himself, for he never goes to wakes: the dead and dying are re- 
pugnant to him. Had he not stayed away from them the year 
his fever lingered, he would never have recovered. 

One afternoon I was sitting in his mother’s house when ag- 
onized cries were heard over the cactus hedge. Petronila’s little 
nephew (Pl. La) had returned the day before from a trading 
trip with his father and had a calentura, a fever, for which a very 
strong purge was administered by Paula, the curandera—tama- 
rind, chamomile, and espinosillo or hierba de espanto, which is 
poison, according to Angélica, unless taken unmixed. Now the 
family thought the boy was dying. He could not speak, he be- 
came rigid, then fell into convulsions. Petronila ran over with a 
bottle of alcohol; the wailing ceased, but only to be renewed. 
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Petronila urged her son to go with her. “No,” said Eligio, “it is 
their own fault. There is nothing to be done.” The wailing kept 
up, intermittently. Eligio would not go to Taorino’s house nor 
did he want me to go, but at least I could not stay there to listen 
to those despairing cries. We crossed the river and consulted 
with Angélica, who talked Eligio into taking some responsibility 
and himself administering the castor oil I gave him. From the 
Indian who does not want to be mixed up in sickness, even within 
the family, Eligio, thanks to Angélica, in about five minutes be- 
came the Castellano willing to take responsibility in a situation - 
he is not responsible for. 

The oil was soothing, the paroxysms stopped, and in the morn- 
ing Taorino was still alive. But the fever continued, intermit- 
tently. We diagnosed malaria (about ten days before the attack 
the boy had been at the Hacienda de Narro, which is a malarial 
spot), and we offered to send Taorino and his father to Oaxaca 
for blood count and prescription (in our hygieneless town neither 
quinine nor doctor was available). The plan was not acceptable 
to the family, and a month later, when I saw the boy on his 
first day up, he was a heart-breaking spectacle of skin and bones. 
It was Good Friday, anniversary of the day a Galilean cried out, 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do!” 


LVII 


Isidora is giving her two-year-old grandchild a bath in the large 
round pottery bowl, and the little one doesn’t like it at all. She 
yells and squirms. The water is cold. Part of the suspicion cold 
water is under in adult life at Mitla may date from early years! 

Isidora has invited me to accompany her this morning on a 
treatment she is giving for “fright.” It is a month or so after the 
big quake, and this is Isidora’s third case of earthquake fright, 
espanto de tremblor. First there were two little girls, and now this 
young woman who was attending the prayers of a novena, the 
novena for Antonio, when the shock came, and was very much 
frightened indeed. Since then she has been listless and wants - 
only to sleep. There are to be three treatments. Isidora has al- 
ready given one, yesterday evening. This is the second treat- 
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ment, and in the afternoon there will be another. Isidora has 
not told the patient I am coming. She will take her by surprise, 
so she cannot refuse—that is always the way to do, comments 
Eligio, and from my own knowledge of Indian attitudes, I agree. 
As it turns out neither Natalia nor her husband express any per- 
turbation or resentment—that is Indian, too; from their be- 
havior it would appear to be quite the usual thing for a stranger 
to attend a cure. 

‘“Chan!” we greet, and a mat is spread for me. We smoke and 
after nursing her three-year-old child two or three minutes Nata- 
lia lays her down in the corner to sleep. Both mother and child 
appear sallow and undernourished. 

From a gourd floating on a bowl of water Isidora takes a 
mouthful to spurt it on to the ground in front of the altar. Then 
with her thumb nail she traces a cross on the moistened earth, 
going over it two or three times. She lays a bunch of bamboo 
blades alongside the cross, also a piece of copal in a small bowl of 
water. (They have no bee nest.) Then she breaks up some dried 
leaves and twigs of the hierba de espanto into another bowl, pour- 
ing in water. This first infusion she throws out and then pours in 
more water, rubbing the plant between her hands. This she 
pours into the clay strainer and drains into the bowl, into which 
she also pours some pu/que, dropping in a store-bought dulce or 
candy. She makes the sign of the cross on the bowl, from brim to 
brim, and hands it to her patient to drink. 

While Natalia is drinking the dose, Isidora sets light to the 
copal which soon begins to spark out—this sparking indicates 
that the fright had been violent.?7 Now Isidora picks up the 
water jar and, holding it over the ground cross, claps her hand 
over the top two or three times and then speaks into it in Zapo- 
teco—‘‘Natalia, ven! Come!” Dramatizing Natalia’s answer, 
she says, “Yo me voy! I am coming!” This clapping and calling 
is repeated in each of the four corners of the house, in anti-sun- 
wise circuit. Weirdly enough to appeal to anybody’s imagina- 
tion issue the tones from the jar. 


17Tn the Toluca valley divination was practiced by sprinkling liquor on the 
hearth fire and observing the spluttering (Joyce, p. 97). 
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Now Natalia has finished drinking, and Isidora, filling her 
mouth with aguardiente, passes her lips along one arm, on the 
inside. Spitting out this mouthful and taking another, she re- 
peats the motion for the other arm. With a third mouthful she 
sucks along Natalia’s forehead and in three places at the back of 
her neck.7? From another bottle Isidora takes a mouthful of alco- 
hol and ejects it vigorously on Natalia’s bared chest, following 
with a mouthful down her back. Now at the center of the cross 
Isidora scratches a small cross and with a pinch of this mud she 
traces a cross on Natalia’s arms, inside the elbow, and on her 
chest. 

The flame of the copal has gone out. After pouring a little 
water into the bowl, Isidora takes out the mold. On it there is 
no design as there would be were the cause of fright a snake, a 
bull, or a dog. But how to picture an earthquake? A few words 
about this, a smoke, and we take leave. 

“Comadre, when you return this afternoon better you tell 


Natalia to wean her baby.” Isidora agrees that nursing it may 
be bad for both. 


LVIII 


Since my last visit to Mitla, Isidora, my comadre, has died and 
the daughter-in-law she felt spiteful toward is living in her house. 
I had never seen Anastasia, the daughter-in-law, but she had 
heard, of course, that I was godmother to her child, the baby 
Isidora took care of until the cards worked to bring Anastasia 
back. However Anastasia may have felt toward her mother-in- 
law, I am her comadre too, and so she calls upon me while I am 
visiting Petronila, her neighbor, and invites me to her house. 

What a change! Gone are the pigeons, the poultry, the cactus 
corral for the sheep and goats, nor is my godchild the fat little 
thing she was under the care of her grandmother! I give the 
child some biscuits from my bag, which pleases Anastasia, al- 
though she says little, for her Spanish is very meager. I would 

*8 The specialist, often a woman, who cures for fright among the Quiché of 


Guatemala, sucks also in several places, with kernels of red corn and water in 
her mouth (La Farge and Byers, p. 136). 
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like to ask her about Isidora’s death and what became of all her 
creatures, the birds, the flocks, her shepherd boy, and old deaf 
Jesel; but Anastasia couldn’t understand and her husband, who 
is a “traveler” and just back from a trip, is asleep inside the 
house. ““Travelers’” sleep a lot in the daytime. 

But within a day or so in comes old Jesel to our store. At 
Isidora’s death he and her younger son got the flock, and most of 
the time now they are off herding. God knows where they sleep, 
probably in the hills. At any rate, the old man is very rheumatic 
and not having Isidora to cure him he wants Don Rafaél to give 
him some shocks from his dry battery. If you cannot have an 
ointment of lion grease, try electricity! 


LIX 


My attention was first attracted to the schoolmaster by his 
skill in chiffo, the whistling language Schmieder reported from 
the mountain Zapoteca.'® The schoolmaster learned it at Ixtlan 
(Villa Juarez) and he insists that it is a modern invention, made 
during the Revolution when Ixtlan was fighting against neigh- 
boring towns and felt the need of a secret language. 

Don Pedro Calderon was born in Tlacolula and studied in 
Oaxaca, six years in college and five years in normal school. He 
has taught at Ixtlan, a Zapotecan town, very much hispanicized; 
also in the Mixteca, daja and a/ta, and recently he made an in- 
spection trip toward the coast as far as Jamiltepec. 

From the coast he brought back with him a handsome buck- 
skin coat trimmed on the shoulders with tiger fur (which Don 
Rafaél has already copied and which may set a new style in 
capullinas in Mitla), and interesting information about guardian 
spirits, enchanted deer and mat/asiwa, those phantoms who meet 
young men at night when they have made a rendezvous with 
their zovia, to lead them astray into thorny thickets or steep 
ravines. 

The enchanted deer, venado endiablado, cannot be shot unless 


19 Schmieder, p. 46. 
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a cross is scratched on the bullet. Such a deer carries in its 
stomach a stone which brings luck to the hunter who carries it.” 

In the coastal region the belief in birth-spirits is still common. 
Before the birth all the family lay a band of two or three feet of 
ashes around the house, leaving a clear space or path to the door. 
The morning after the birth they look for animal tracks in the 
ashes, tracks of lion, coyote, iguana, etc. The animal is referred 
to as the child’s soni, su toni, as his brother. Her ¢oni will help a 
woman. If her man deserts her and starts to leave the pueblo, 
her toni will meet him on the road, attack him, and drive him 
back. Schoolmates from Tehuantepec have told Don Calderon 
that Lightning was sometimes a woman’s foni. 

These Tehuanos also said that their women, when jilted, 
would make a rag doll (mono de trapo) and bury it in a jar. At 
midday they would take it out and beat it, in front of a candle, 
and the man would suffer severe pain. When the beating was 
over the pains ceased; but the man might die. 

From the Mixteca, where idioma is little spoken and he saw 
no folk dancing, Don Calderon reports few creencias. But in the 
Mixteca, also in Oaxaca, there is the belief about /a /orona, the 
woman who wanders crying in the night. And in the Mixteca 
(also at Ixtlan), they cure for fright by calling the corners. 

Don Calderon is familiar with the witchcraft beliefs of Tla- 
colula—of how witches travel as balls of fire at night and steal 
infants to toss to one another, playing ball, or suck infants, leav- 
ing marks upon them, from which they die. New Year’s night 
Tlacolula people not only visit the Cross of Mitla, but a tree 
which is near Penas Blancas, the White Cliffs, sometimes called 
Cavallo Blanco, White Horse. Bamboo and mint (hierba buena) 
are said to bloom New Year’s night, and it brings luck to gather 
the blooms. 

Obviously the schoolmaster is comparative-minded, and he 
knows something too of the world he has not visited. But in his 
school there are no history or geography books; the curriculum 


» This belief about the bezoar is also found among the Mayo-Yaqui, Hava- 
supai, Pueblos of Taos, and Kaiowa. 
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is practically the “three R’s.” There is a school garden, but no 
botany is taught, nor new seeds introduced. The children merely 
pull the plow, carry water, and dig holes for a few ornamental 
plants. 

In religion the schoolmaster, like most of the younger men of 
the Republic, is an indiferente. He would not go out of his way 
either to oppose or to support the church. He is amiable and 
easy-going; understanding the conditions he has to work under 
he 1s neither impatient nor ambitious to change them, at least 
quickly. He has still something to learn from the Federal doc- 
trinaires who might also learn something from him and men of 
his class. | 


CHAPTER XI 
INDIAN OR SPANISH? 


In his account of the Nahuatl-speaking town of Tepoztlan, in 
the state of Morelos, Redfield points out that much of the ma- 
terial culture is Indian, i.e., pre-Conquest: the house structure, 
the preparation of food, crops and agricultural methods, weaving 
and pottery-making, the use of copal gum, the ancient incense, 
and of several other natural resources, but that in social organi- 
zation, apart from the survival of an ancient subdivision of the 
town, and in psychological attitudes the townspeople are Span- 
ish rather than Indian. Tepoztlan is a larger town than Mitla, 
with a large enough number of comparatively sophisticated per- 
sons to warrant a classification of the townspeople into /os tontos 
and /os correctos, a classification that does not obtain in Mitla, 
where there is but a single family group that could qualify as 
correctos. Yet, for the most part, the analysis for Tepoztlan, in 
economy largely Indian, in psychology and social structure large- 
ly European, may hold also for Mitla. 

The simplicity of this analysis is imperiled, however, by a 
number of patent exceptions in Mitla, if not in Tepoztlan,' as 
well as by certain practices or ways of life which leave one guess- 
ing as to their source or wondering if they are not Indian habits 
or customs brought into conformity with Spanish culture. 

Part of the economic life of Mitla is Indian: the thatched 
house, and in general the use of house and of kitchen, cookery, 
the use of pottery vessels, river wells, the use of maguey for 
liquor and fiber, most of the food crops, methods of planting, of 


tJIn a recent publication Redfield himself remarks, referring to the modern 
Maya of Yucatan, many traits “‘do not readily yield to this sorting-process into 
one of two pigeon-holes” (Redfield 4:58). Despairing of historical certainty, 
Redfield emphasizes the importance of making contemporary comparisons of 
village, town, and city changes. It is a sensible program, but it should not be 
divorced from historical considerations. Wisdom in ethnology, as in life, lies 
in having more than one method of approach. 
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cultivating, and of harvesting, carrying on the back by tump- 
line, weaving, the Auipil, fiber and woven belts, the blowgun, 
barter on ceremonial occasions or payment of goods in kind, in- 
cluding the habit of carrying home the food left over from a 
feast.2 The Mitleyeno practice of making presents, mostly of 
food, to establish or cement social relationships of all kinds is 
characteristically Indian. The comparative lack of economic spe- 
cialization at Mitla, any man being able to meet for himself al- 
most all his economic necessities, appears to be another holdover 
from Indian culture. On the other hand, there are a large num- | 
ber of Spanish introductions: the tiled roof and other details of 
house construction; yard wells; methods of distilling maguey; 
rope twisting by wheel and by ¢radi/; wheat and all the methods 
of preparing it for food; alfalfa and various vegetables; all the 
domestic animals, excepting the dog; domestic fowls, the turkey 
excepted; the plow; the wagon; costume of both sexes exclusive 
of the woman’s skirt, belts, and Auipi/, and these, the fiber belt 
excepted, are not made of aboriginal materials; the gun and all 
metal tools, excepting the hoe, which is no longer made of copper; 
the currency, and the wage system. 

Psychological analysis I cannot attempt, as this study is cul- 
tural rather than psychological, but on occasion I have referred 
to psychological attitudes which have appeared to me to partake 
of Indian rather than of European character: the attitude of 
secretiveness as a protection from ridicule or criticism or inter- 
ference;3 the impulse to escape from a situation you do not like 
rather than to resist it or to reform it; wearing opposition down 
by repetition or nagging or, as we say, not knowing how to take 
no for an answer; non-competitiveness and a lack of personal 
ageressiveness; desire for social peace and unity,‘ and conviction 


2 Cf. Maya of Yucatan (Redfield and Villa, p. 265). 


3 An attitude natural of course to any community where customs are being 
interfered with. In Jalisco towns, which are much more hispanicized than the 
southern towns, I have found a degree of secretiveness greater than in the south, 
in regard to religious organization which government has been trying to sup- 
press. 


4Among the Quiché, quarreling invalidates ceremonial (Bunzel), just as 
among the Hopi. 
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of the need of town solidarity; repugnance to physical contacts; 
unwillingness to give offense or make an enemy, which includes 
reticence about other people’s affairs and unwillingness to take 
responsibility for anything which is not personally pressing; un- 
willingness to entertain anger, animosity, or revengefulness, emo- 
tions which will make you sick or lead to enmities (as the Hopi 
put it, “a man with a warm heart is an angry man and one to 
be avoided”); fear of making enemies;5 no manifestation of sex- 
ual interest whatsoever; and, finally, taking much more interest 
in how people behave than in how they feel or think. Condemna- 
tion falls on one who is egoisto, self-seeking and competitive, on 
the ambicioso, the grasping or greedy, and most of all on the 
invidtoso, the envious man who fails to act in ways enabling all 
“the sons of the town” to have equal opportunities as well as 
equal obligations. Muy miserable is the one possessed of these 
traits of competitiveness, greed, and envy whether he or she be 
president or member of a prestigeful family or the mother of San 
Pedro or the baker who cheats the Holy Child of his loaf. The 
opposite of the hombre miserable is the hombre honrado who lives 
and lets live, is liberal and welcoming, caritioso, who is humilde, 
neither quarrelsome nor cantankerous, who is duena gente. The 
terms are Spanish, but the evaluation, I think, is characteristi- 
cally Indian.® It is based on a person’s conduct, not on his opin- 
ions or on his emotional reactions except as expressed in conduct. 
In this community where there are no refinements in sex rela- 
tions, no arts, few handicrafts and these giving no range in de- 
sign, few or no games, no song, little story-telling, and getting 
drunk is almost the only diversion, where speech is guarded, and 
personal intercourse is standardized as family or compadre rela- 
tionships, it is only what you do in conformity with others that 
matters, not what you think or feel or imagine. Whether or not 
you believe in the saints is a matter of indifference as long as you 
hold the two mayordomias that are expected of you. Except in 

s This is probably based on fear of the injury your enemy can work super- 
naturally. Quiché rituals against enemies are certainly fear-inspiring (Bunzel), 


6 And characteristically Aztec, if we can infer anything about Aztec standards 
of behavior from the sermons Sahagun paraphrased. 
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connection with official position you are not called upon to go to 
church,’ nor need you partake of any of the sacraments; it makes 
no difference if you call yourself a Protestant as long as you work 
on the new curacy when you are called upon, or with the other 
officials pay calls of respect upon the cura, or if solicited function 
properly as a godparent. You may believe in any form of govern- 
ment you like, providing you do your work in the teguio and fill 
your term of service in the municipality. If you express opinions 
you run the risk of being called un hablador, a talker, which is an 
uncomplimentary epithet, and your opinions are not considered. 
A talker may be accounted a rebel, ux revoltioso, a very objection- 
able type. If your relations with the opposite sex are conven- 
tional, either in or out of marriage, they are nobody’s concern, 
unless a wife or parent complains to the president; but should you 
seek companionship with one of the opposite sex in any open 
way, you would be talked about and ridiculed, ridicule or humor 
turning ever on incongruities of behavior. Whatever your age 
as long as you live in the household of your parents or kindred 
you are subject to the head of the household, you are en su poder, 
and your personal predilections or attitudes are negligible, at 
least theoretically. None of these conditions is favorable for the 
development of independent or self-expressive character. I have 

7 Anciently the temples were not visited, I surmise, except in some cere- 


monial capacity. In Indian communities there is seldom any idea of general 
attendance on ceremonial that a particular group is responsible for. 


8 Along such lines Mitleyenos have a lively enough sense of humor. The 
women laughed to see me riding a horse (they do not ride horseback), or to see 
me careful not to wet my shoes (in fording the river they cross barefoot). The 
men laughed when I stepped backward into the hole they had dug for the bull 
fence and another time when I ran into a gunpowder mortar just before it was 
to explode; they laughed about my friendship with Eligio, not that they thought 
it was anything more than that, but because it was such an unusual relationship. 

Eligio once told me a rather funny and somewhat obscene story he had heard 
from a mestizo; but he did not think it was either obscene (or he never would 
have told it) or funny. I doubt if there is obscene or scornful or malicious 
joking. Sarcasm of a mild sort there is. One day when Remigio and I were drink- 
ing a glass of beer I remarked that Eligio, who was standing near by, did not like 
beer. “Puro mescal, only mescal,” joked Remigio. “Puro mescal o catalén, only 
mescal or alcohol,” retorted Eligio, who rarely drinks anything. Punning I never 
heard of, although the language lends itself to punning in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Of course I may have lost the puns just as I have lost most of the jokes. 
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found individuality among my acquaintances—less among the 
women than among the men, for the life of the women is much 
more uniform than that of the men—but the range for personal 
expression, and opportunities for the development of personality 
are certainly more restricted than in mestizo society. 

Warrant for these psychological generalizations will be found, 
I trust, in preceding chapters, or will appear as we proceed to 
analyze the cultural situation of which I feel more qualified to 
speak. Of course, many of the cultural traits are not subject to 
psychological interpretation at all. Moreover, any serious at- 
tempt at psychological analysis were futile without linguistic 
analysis, language being an ever potent factor in determining 
mental habits. We recall that many of the younger women ot 
Mitla do not speak Spanish, nor do the little children. Zapoteco 
is the language of the home, prevailing at the time that mental 
habits are being formed. 

The Zapotecan use of three terms for the brother-sister rela- 
tionship, one term between two brothers, one term between two 
sisters, one brother-sister reciprocal, is an indubitable Indian 
trait of kinship nomenclature.» The tendency toward a classi- 
ficatory system which shows in applying the brother-sister terms 
to all relatives in one’s own generation, and the uncle-aunt terms 
to all those in the parental generation, is Indian; but it seems to 
be the general mestizo practice, and is presumably Spanish also. 
However, I think that in Spanish or mestizo circles the primo 
hermano, the cousin, is distinguished in reference from the her- 
mano, the brother, in a way not usual among the Zapoteca. Simi- 
larly, the uncle-aunt terms and the nephew-niece term are used 
with less discrimination of nearness of blood in Zapoteco than 
in Spanish. 

In kinship nomenclature there is no suggestion that the reck- 
oning of descent was ever different from what it is today, bi- 
lateral; but in the term for the bride’s family, regusaz, there is a 
faint suggestion of maternal descent which is somewhat substan- 


9 Brother-sister terms (likewise grandparent terms) survive among the Maya 
of Yucatan. There is also a tendency toward the classificatory system (Red- 
field and Villa, p. 93). 
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tiated by the general social attitude toward child-bearing out of 
marriage and by the lack of any discrimination against the un- 
fathered child. However, these attitudes furnish slim evidence, 
if any, for maternal descent, for they prevail in Indian tribal 
society irrespective of maternal descent. These social attitudes 
at Mitla, too, I surmise, are Indian traits. 

The near prostitution which exists at Mitla may be ascribed to 
the corrupting influence of the metropolis at the other end of the 
valley, and yet as early as 1733 Father Quintana must have 
found similar conditions among the mountain Mixes if we can 
_ take some of his confessional queries to be the result of actual 
observation and not of suspicion bred by Spanish culture. “Hast 
thou arranged with women to allow men to sin with them? Hast 
thou loaned thy house to a man to sin with his girl friend?” 
Prostitution of a kind occurred among the Aztecs." Mitla’s curi- 
ous recognition of women of mal’ vida through the paper lantern 
procession at the fiesta of San Pablo suggests that their way of 
life is of enough antiquity to have become institutionalized. 
Have we here a reminiscence of the branding of the medieval 
prostitute or a manifestation of some American form of prostitu- 
tion? Given the musical procession, the participation by the 
town officials and the pausing at distinguished houses for drinks, 
all Aztec features, I incline to think that it ts an American rather 
than a European survival. Another consideration, the friars 
would hardly have institutionalized promiscuity by a procession, 
but they might have tolerated an existing custom, the musical 
procession, as a means of stigmatizing the women they disap- 
proved of. Why the procession at Mitla and at other valley 
towns was called calenda, a term for the first of each month, re- 
mains an enigma unless we grow even more speculative and re- 
late the procession more definitely to such as were held by the 
Aztecs at their monthly ceremonies. 

The lack of any open courtship and of companionship between 
the sexes at any age except in family life or on formal occasions 
is both Indian and Spanish, as is in general the division of labor 
and of interests between the sexes. Women work at home, men 


% Confessonario, pp. 65~66. 1 Sahagun, Book X, chap. xv. 
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abroad, in the fields or on trade routes. Weaving on the Spanish 
loom is man’s work, and possibly this has been a factor in causing 
men at Mitla to take to weaving on the Indian loom or to using 
the sewing machine. The ancient patroness of weaving was a 
woman and the codices show only women at the loom. In Indian 
as in Spanish society women may be excluded from political and 
religious organization, but Indians expect a considerable measure 
of feminine co-operation. The obligations on the so/teras at the 
Saint’s harvest and on his feast day smack of the kind of co- 
operation expected of women in Indian ceremonials in which 
they usually have important if not leading réles. This kind of 
participation by women appears again in the conduct of the 
mayordomias of Mitla.” 

What of the composition of the Mitleyena family, the single 
family with a marked tendency toward the compound type? 
This might be either Indian or Spanish. And so might be one 
aspect of inheritance of property—equal division between the 
offspring who inherit. But another aspect of inheritance is In- 
dian, I think; namely, the rule that only descendants living at 
home at the death of the parent or grandparent are considered 
his heirs. It is only because of this rule that women own less land 
and that fewer women are house owners than men; at marriage 
women leave their parental household. 

A woman at marriage joins her husband’s household or house 
group, and is thought of consistently as being in the “power of 
her husband.” These conditions might be thought of as an ex- 
pression of the Spanish patriarchate, and yet patrilocal residence 
is a widespread trait in Indian Mexico and marital control occurs 
among the Maya, who are less hispanicized than the Zapoteca 
and in as Indian a community as that of the pueblo of Taos, New 
Mexico. Marital control is less emphasized, to be sure, at Taos. 
In Mitla it exists in theory rather more than in practice. The 
theory may be Spanish, at least in part, and the practice, Indian. 


™ At Chan Kom, Yucatan, women are excluded from parts in the pagan 
rituals; they do not even bake the sacred breads, or pluck the sacrificial fowl. 
Redfield opines that the exclusion of women from religious offices is pre-Spanish 


(Redfield and Villa, pp. 70-71). 
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The ease with which women leave their husbands, taking their 
children with them, is Indian enough. As is the frequency of 
separation among younger people and the greater permanence of 
marriage among the middle-aged. Again the social attitude of 
indifference toward mating arrangements as purely personal 
affairs has a very Indian character. 

The wedding is, of course, Spanish, although several features 
in the long celebration may be pre-Spanish—the dance-proces- 
sion with grinding stones, trunk, and other wedding presents, the 
bringing-in of the bride, the dispatching of turkeys to the bride’s 
family, and the prolonged celebration by both families, besides 
the ritual drinking, the ritual food, and the ritual flowers. More- 
over, there is a Zapotec term for wedding. The early Aztecs cele- 
brated weddings with feasting and dancing parties,® and in the 
seventeenth century Burgoa described Mixtec weddings as if 
they were aboriginal festivities, at least in high circles.*4 

What of the gyelnad6‘? It is arranged for by a functionary 
who appears to be Indian although many of his “words of God”’ 
have a Spanish reference, and the marriage go-between is famil- 
iar in Spanish culture. On the other hand, the etiquette of hav- 
ing to ask repeatedly before being accepted is characteristically 
Indian. The Aztec marriage-makers, who were old women, 
“went twice or three times to speak, and brought back the 
answer.’5 The gye/nadé‘ is puzzling. It may be the European 
betrothal; it may be a survival of Indian marriage; it may be a 
combination of the two. However, the presents given the bride’s 
family, described in Santo Domingo, we recall, as a bride-price, 
and the validity the ceremony gives to the union, the couple liv- 
ing together after the ceremony, these features incline me to 
think that the gye/nad6‘ represents the pre-Spanish form of mar- 
riage. Marriage by service and bride-stealing, which occur more 
often on the Isthmus than at Mitla and in the valley, must also 


3 Sahagun, p. 7I. 74 Burgoa, 2:1:196. 


5 Sahapin, p. 70. The Quiché father always refuses the first time (Bunzel), 
as does the Mayan of Honduras (Thompson 1:79). The marriage go-between 
of Chan Kom has to pay four visits (Redfield and Villa, p. 193). The go-between 
was pre-Spanish (sd1d., p. 367). 
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be Indian practices. Likewise the tendency to promiscuity be- 
fore marriage. After reading Dr. Bunzel’s account of the rites 
performed by the Quiché to draw a woman, I incline to think 
that the use of love charms at Mitla is aboriginal.” 

In child-bearing and rearing we have noted several Indian 
traits: the use of abortifacients; the kneeling posture at delivery; 
the temazcal bath;*’ prolonged lactation (which might be early or 
peasant Spanish, for that matter); sympathetic magic in promot- 
ing growth; threatening a child with Owl; inculcating docility 
and respectfulness, and yet leaving the little children very much 
to their own devices; counting on the child’s natural tendency to 
imitate, and assuming, just as it is assumed about adults, that 
children will do what is expected of them. 

In general behavior and manners there is much at Mitla of an 
Indian character. Men sit on their heels, with raised knees; wom- 
en sit on their legs, drawn under—both postures are Indian. 
And so is the sex distinction in sitting, irrespective of particular 
posture, the men using stools or chairs, and in the same house- 
hold the women sitting on the bare ground or on a mat. The 
chair is, of course, an innovation, but the stool is of ancient 
usage. Disinclination to sleep with the head to the west, the 
position in burial, is one of the ways of thinking by analogy 
found elsewhere among Indians. Carrying by tumpline is a 
widespread Indian trait. Carrying on the head is Indian, but it 
is also European; however, this method of carrying is much more 
used at Mitla than in European circles. Transporting on the 
hips with bent back as the San Miguelenos transport beams is a 
practice I cannot place in any circle, European or Indian. Carry- 
ing an infant on the back may be taken as Indian, and on the 
arm as European. The free-and-easy walk or even stride of the 
women is notably different from the heavy gait often character- 
istic of Indian women as well as from the mincing gait of the 

x6 Compare, too, the love charm among the Tepecanos (Mason, pp. 216~17). 


17 Note the sweat bath during confinement among the Hopi of Arizona (Par- 
sons 3:100-101). The Aztec midwife took a woman into “the flowery house of 
God” during advanced pregnancy. It was a ritual bath. “Let my daughter 
enter as into the bosom of our mother Yoalticitl!” (Sahagan, Book VI, chap. 
XXVI1i). 
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high-heel-slippered catrina. That women should prefer to go 
barefoot more than men do Is characteristically Indian. 

There is a considerable use of gesture at Mitla,*® but less so, it 
seems to me, than in mestizo circles, and informal motions of 
contact are as infrequent, except in drunkenness, as they ever 
are in Indian circles. The formalization of the Mexican embrace 
into a forward movement first on one side, then on the other, is 
an expression of this inhibition about touch; and so is the man- 
ner of shaking hands, which is not a handshake at all—palm 
merely meets palm. Similarly, in the hand kiss the lips do not 
touch the hand. We may note that “‘round dancing” has not yet 
come in, although it is usual at Tehuantepec and is familiar to 
the “travelers” to the Isthmus, one of whom even confided that. 
he would feel ashamed to dance with a man as you did for the 
most part in the Mitla dance. The steps, possibly the alignment, 
and, of course, the music of the fandango are Spanish, but the 
lack of partnership between sexes and the almost complete in- 
difference to your partner’s movements suggest Indian attitude 
or habit. The dancer’s extreme preoccupation with the rhythm, 
together with his or her utterly un-self-conscious, impersonal 
bearing add to the suggestion. 

In general there is less facial expression among Zapoteca than 
among mestizos or Europeans; but the only facial expressions or 
modes I recognized as specifically Indian were motioning with 
the lips (and this was not very common), covering the mouth 
with the hand in embarrassment,?? and ejecting liquid forcibly 
from the mouth used as a sprinkler.” 

The call or summons to a passer-by ¢s/ ¢s/ ts!, the tongue be- 

%8 There is a notable use of the index fingers, not in pointing as with us, but 
in general description, particularly in describing equal or parallel things when 
the two fingers are placed parallel. To indicate that something is ended or done 


for, the right palm is passed rapidly across the left palm. Both these gestures 
are characteristic among the Pueblos. 


19 The Aztec mother counseled her daughter not to cover her mouth or look 
ashamed (Sahagtn, Book VI, chap. xix). 

2% Washing the mouth after eating and spitting out the mouthful of water, on 
the house floor or outside, is a general habit, practiced by some mestizos as well 
as by Indians. The Aztecs were instructed to wash hands and mouth before and 
after eating (Sahagin, Book VI, chap. xxii). 
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tween the teeth, or dshst! bshst! appear to me Indian. The women 
hold their head on one side, cock their head, in making this call. 
With the verbal summons, the arm is half-outstretched and the 
hand, palm down, makes rapid drawing-in movements, the re- 
verse of our calling gesture. Possibly this gesture is mestizo; I 
have seen it used elsewhere in the Republic in mestizo circles. 
The south European reverses our gesture of farewell. 

Measuring on hand and arm is an Indian practice, but it may 
quite well be Spanish or European also. We still use the terms 
““finger-length,” “hand-length” or “span,’** ‘‘arm-length” or 
“fathom.” 

The Zapotecan counting system cannot be explained by the 
Spanish system, and throws back in its count by twenty and in 
compounding from sixteen through nineteen with fifteen instead 
of with ten, to the pre-Conquest system. The early Zapoteca, 
like other central Americans, had a month of twenty days, with 
thirteen day signs. Among them all thirteen, nine, and three 
were and are ritual and favored numerals. Thirteen, nine, and 
three are ritual numerals in Catholicism, as is also seven. 

The Mitleyeno’s sense of time is based on a sense of sequence. 
One period of the day follows another: four in the morning is 
before dawn; ten o’clock is after breakfast; /a oracién, the bell to 
prayer, closes the day. Longer periods are reckoned as before or 
during or after one or another of the annual ceremonies, and 
events may be dated by the ceremonies as, for example, dating 
the great earthquake by the vespers of San Esquipula. All one 
can say positively of this time-keeping without clock or calendar 
is that it is not modern, it might be early Spanish or early Zapo- 
tecan. And yet it has seemed to me that Mitleyenos are more 
possessed of a sense of the passage of time through ceremonial 
sequences than would be a corresponding non-Indian commv- 
nity, and that this sense or habit of mind is a heritage from their 
pre-Conquest past. How the ceremonies of that age were timed, 
present-day customs, with one exception, do not indicate. The 
exception is found in the significance still attaching to the first © 


a See p. 322, n. 21, for the use of this measure by Burgoa. 
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lightning of the year. My guess is that about this time; the end 
of March, the Zapotecan New Year began. a 

Zapoteca set store by lucky or unlucky days, as do Euro- 
peans. However, the days specified by the former do not corre- 
spond to those specified by the latter, nor are there any correla- 
tions in several of the activities for which certain days are favor- 
able or unfavorable. Probably current lore about days for super- 
natural experience, for hunting and traveling, and for birth and 
naming is a survival of some such attitudes toward auspicious 
and inauspicious days that was so marked among the early Az- 
tecs, and is still marked among the Quiché of Guatemala. 

At Catholic baptism the child was given a saint’s name, and 
that was all-there was to it for the friars and, in course of time, 
for the Indians themselves. Indian names began to lapse at an 
early period. The use of family surnames came in presumably 
much later, except in the case of distinguished families, when the 
Indian name was added to the baptismal name as a family name, 
just as has happened today among North American tribes. In 
the sixteenth century in Europe, we must remember, the use of 
surnames was still something of a class distinction. In Mexico 
the friars may have thought that surnames would be a conven- 
lence in precluding incest and so favored their introduction. But 
this idea does not appeal to Indians, whose marriage rules are 
generally stricter than the rule of the Church. At Mitla, at any 
rate, whenever it was that the surname was introduced it was 
slow in “taking.” The surname today does not serve to indicate 
relationship; there are too many unrelated persons bearing the 
same name. Nor is the family name used in current speech; 
only the personal name and in the case of married women the 
personal name of the husband, or a nickname. The nickname is 
so current among mestizo circles throughout the Republic that 
one hesitates to consider its use as a survival of Indian naming; 
and yet at Mitla, at least, given the marked indifference to sur- 
names and the great vogue of nicknames, I very much incline to 
think of nicknaming as a partial persistence of the early habit of 
naming described by Cordova in his Zapotecan grammar of 1678. 
The child was given as a surname the day name and the number 
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of the day of its birth, for example, Three Rabbit; its personal 
name was “taken from a fixed series which differed in the mascu- 
line and feminine gender, and which seems to have been derived 
from the names of the fingers.’”? The Mitleyeno nickname, 
which like the day names is for the most part an animal name 
and the habit of expressing sex in names, may have come down 
out of this early Zapotecan naming custom. Again, it may be a 
survival of the Aztec practice of giving animal names to boys 
(flower names were given girls). The Aztecs also gave birthday 
names.” 

There is no reticence at Mitla about using names, either of the 
living or the dead, as there often is in Indian communities, but in 
several other particulars of manners a characteristically Indian 
attitude of reticence or reserve is shown. A messenger never tells 
the object of the summons he conveys, whether he is child or 
adult, nor is he asked. The passer-by is asked his destination or 
where he comes from, by way of greeting, but actual information 
is not expected, or ever given.74 “On an errand,” you answer, or 
“down” or “up.” Up the valley, the up side, /at x1a‘, lado arriba, 
is east; down, the down side, /at xiet, lado abaxo, is west; north 
and south terms refer to the mountains bounding the valley, /at 
dan gido’, church mountain side (north), /at dan berg’, jar moun- 
tain side (south). The European cardinal directions are either 
not used at all by the Zapoteca I have met or. used with un- 
certainty. This lack of proper terms of direction’s is puzzling, 
being neither characteristically European nor characteristically 
Indian. 


22 Brinton, p. 22. Among the Mixes the first-born son or daughter was known 
as Cob, Rabbit; the second, as Deer; the third son and subsequent sons, as 
Lion; the third daughter and subsequent daughters, as Armadillo (Confessonario, 
p- 25). At Totontepec Beals found that the eldest son was still called Rabbit, 
Kép. 


23 Thompson 2: 39-40. 
24 Cf, Guatemala Indian usage (La Farge and Byers, p. 78). 


2s Cardinal directions are not commonly used at Tepoztlan; “down below” or 
“a little way above” are the usual directional phrases (Redfield 3:57). The 
Quiché of Guatemala have no terms for north and south (La Farge and Byers, 
p- 130), nor have the Chorti (Wisdom). 
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The lack of Zapotecan forms of goodbye is characteristically 
Indian. The host who wishes to say goodbye will say in Spanish 
“Va! Go!” In calling at a house outside of the family connec- 
tion, the visitor speaks or calls before approaching the house 
door, waiting to be asked to enter. If he is not wanted or if it is 
suspected that he brings an unwelcome summons, he is told that 
the person he is in search of is not at home. But if he is invited 
in, anything in the nature of a private talk is suspended and no 
suggestion is made to the visitor that he is interrupting anything 
or that he might shorten his visit. A visitor is treated if not al- 
ways cordially, always with circumspection. There is a very 
marked reluctance to give offense. You may avoid those you do 
not like or whose wishes you do not wish to comply with, but if 
possible you do not quarrel with them. Enemies are ever danger- 
ous, and I believe the danger is thought of in magical terms quite 
as much as in terms that are naturalistic.” The concept of injury 
by magic or witchcraft may be expressed in Spanish forms; but 
the attitude of extreme precaution is characteristically Indian. 

There is something of the same attitude in relation to drunk- 
enness. Drunks are humored or placated or borne with to a de- 
gree that would surprise even the tolerant in our own wet circles. 
It is taken for granted that in times of emotional crisis it is 
natural to get drunk. Compassion is aroused, no disapproval is 
expressed. There are indubitable survivals of ritual drinking 
among the Zapoteca, as we have noted; but here I would suggest 
that the general social attitude toward intoxication partakes a 
little of the early Aztec feeling that drunkenness should never be 
condemned. The Aztecs believed that disaster would befall any- 
one murmuring against pulgue.2”7 They blamed suicide or murder 
in drunkenness on the god of the wine and on the wine itself and, 
adds the outraged friar who is reporting this attitude, “even now 


26 | find great support for this impression in the prayer-texts recorded by Dr. 
Bunzel among the Quiché. Sickness comes from enemies, both living and dead. 
The Quiché appear to be even more fearful about making enemies than the 
Zapotec. These Quiché prayers throw a great deal of light both upon the cult 
of the souls and upon moral or social behavior. 


27 Sahagun, p. 48. 
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that they have been Christians, they try to excuse their deeds by 
saying that they were drunk when they did it.’® The Mitleyeno 
reasoning, today at least, is that drunkenness is a purely per- 
sonal affair and in the affairs of your neighbor you do not inter- 
fere, you mind your own business, taking no initiative or respon- 
sibility that is not prescribed. 

Nor do you gossip lest what you say of anybody get reported 
to him and you make an enemy. You give no advice. 

This Indian attitude of circumspection or prudence shows it- 
self notably in the reluctance of anybody but a curandero to give 
or prescribe medicine outside of the family circle.22 Were the 
outcome unfortunate, you know you would be held responsible 
for something more than a mistake in judgment; you would have 
rendered yourself open to suspicion of witchcraft. 

In general the reduction of witchcraft ideas and practices into 
Indian or Spanish elements is exceedingly difficult. In this region 
of conceptualism and emotion the cultural combinations must 
have been made very early and quite thoroughly. On the whole 
I think there is a much greater measure of Spanish than of Indian 
in the whole complex of Spanish-Indian witchcraft; but until 
we have a thorough study of witchcraft in Spain the analysis in 
America must be guesswork. At Mitla, my guess is that the con- 
cept of the witch who “blows” is Indian, and the concept of the 
witch who uses a doll representative or image of the victim is 
Spanish; that the most prevalent concept of sickness as some- 
thing deleterious sent by a witch into the body, is Indian; that 
sucking out the chizo is outstandingly Indian, and treatment of 


28 This very plea was made by a Mitleyeno who insulted the schoolmaster, 
but in this case respect for authority prevailed over indulgence for drunken- 
ness, and the offender was fined a day’s work. If a townsman was killed by 
another townsman in drunkenness, I doubt that the murderer would be pun- 
ished, at least severely. 


29 The Quiché shaman is paid just for taking responsibility, in the relation of 
the patient toward the dead who are working against him. The dead enemy may 
turn against the shaman also; but the shaman knows how to counteract the 
attack (Bunzel). These data are a very important contribution toward under- 
standing the character of the central American shaman or curandero. 


30 Parsons 4. 
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bewitchment by egg, outstandingly Spanish." Blowing or spray- 
ing alcohol (medicine) is Indian. The belief in ojo, evil eye, 
is, of course, Spanish, but the belief that infants are peculiarly 
subject to witchcraft, necessitating, for example, anti-witch 
fumigation—this belief may be Indian as well as Spanish. 
Among the Maya of Yucatan and the Quiché of Guatemala lapse 
of piety or from moral behavior causes sickness. Where this atti- 
tude ceases to be held or, at any rate, is not held, as at Mitla, 
belief in witchcraft as a cause of sickness has a comparatively 
clear field. 

The concept of aire as a cause of sickness appears to be Indian, 
embodying a feeling about the evil influences, not of witches, but 
of spirits—Wind, Water, Earth. Sucking is practiced for aire. 
As Wind, Water, and even La Tierra have little or no recognized 
place in the pantheon today, the operation of their influences is 
expressed very vaguely in the reference to aire. That passion, 
““muina,’ or any emotional disturbance, like excitement from 
going to a fire or depression from thinking of the dead or fright 
from earthquake, subject one to aire, I cannot help thinking 1s a 
peculiarly Indian point of view, although it may have been con- 
firmed together with the attitude in general toward evil winds by 
the early European fear of fresh air, particularly night air, which 
is linguistically recorded in our term “malaria.” Throughout the 
Republic aire and cold (getting chilled, cooling off, cold drinks 


when you are hot, etc.) are feared as causes of sickness. No 


doubt these are early European apprehensions, but the Mayan 


and Chorti evidence, and in much less degree the Zapotecan, 
indicate that in southern Mexico these apprehensions have also 
Indian roots. 

The concept of sickness from fright, espanto, is known to be an 
Aztec concept. That the spirit has gone out of the body in sick- 
ness or at other times and must be recovered is a widespread 


3: But among the Maya of Honduras there 1s a curing rite which appears to be | 


aboriginal and yet suggests the manner of curing by egg. Seven miniature 
tortillas of maize mixed with fowl] blood, ground cacao, and copa! are placed on 
various parts of the body, left there some time, and then thrown away in the 
forest (Thompson 1:72). 
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Indian concept which was held by the Aztecs. The ground al- 
tar33 made in curing fright parallels the ground altar of the In- 
dians of our Southwest; the use of the altar mud as medicine is 
another parallel, and so is the practice of placing offerings on 
the altar and burying them afterward. The cross made on the 
ground we might suppose to be a Christian introduction into the 
ancient curing rite but for the fact that the cross was the sign 
among the Aztecs of the personal spirit, the spirit which is being 
called back. In the Aztec cure as in the Zapotecan, tobacco was 
offered. In the Quiché cure the head of the sacrificed cock is 
buried.34 The Chorti make holes to receive offerings of turkey or 
turkey blood. 

Offerings of chicken or turkey and of bread are, of course, of 
pre-Conquest character even when the actual food or birds% are 
different. As for the divinatory function of the dying chicken in 
the cure for “fright,” a fairly close parallel is found in the Aztec 
practice of placing an intrusive spider at the center of a cross 
made on the ground and observing the direction the spider takes: 
the north, the direction of the underworld, being a sign of 
death.3° Divining the fate of a patient in various ways is a quite 
widespread Indian practice. The method of the bishop in the 
tale of Skeleton appears unique, but in his divination the bishop 
is related to Etlakwatla of the temples or to the shamans of the 
Quiché. 


We recall that Agustina divined with corn in treating for evil 


3 Kor calling the spirit two modern parallels come to mind. In Tizapdn, in 
the Federal District, when a little girl has strayed from home her mother will call 
into a water jar, and wherever the child is she will hear the call. The first 
time a Zufii woman takes her infant any distance from home she will call over 
her shoulder to its spirit which lingers behind. 


33 Is not the raised or table altar of the Zapotec and of many Spanish-Indian 
peoples a Spanish imitation? 


34 The turkey beheaded in this cure is referred to as a substitute for the pa- 
tient; the sickness is caused by the vindictiveness of a deceased enemy (Bunzel). 


35 Quail figured in Aztec sacrifices (Sahagin, passim). Quail is known at Mitla 
as wild chicken. The reference of the Auehuete to bigin instead of turkey sug- 
gests that digin was a sometime sacrificial bird. 


36 Joyce, pp. 98-99. 
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eye. The divinatory function of the curandero in general, 
whether by corn or by giving the narcotic ador, was undoubted- 
ly a function of the early Zapotecan doctor. Divining with corn 
was practiced by the Aztecs in the same way as it is practiced 
today by the Zapotec. The little divinatory couple of the dador 
are duplicated at Zufii, New Mexico. The Aztecs divined with a 
narcotic plant. 

The Corn and Weed maidens of Mitla, who figure in the tale 
about Lightning, might pass as Pueblo maidens of vegetation; 
in general, the belief in plant spirits is Indian. And so is the be- 
lief expressed in gathering the flowers of the fandango or the 
leaves of the curing plant d:ne'ch bido’, the belief that unless you 
speak or pray to the plant you are een it will cease to 
yield what you wish. 

Nor may you without retribution disesteem or waste the re- 
sources of spirit nature. The story of the departure of the Corn 
and Bean spirits from the town where they were being wasted 
reminds one of the departure of the Corn maidens from Zufil. 
That drought will result from wasting the crops is a character- 
istically Indian point of view. 

Rubbing yourself with a plant which you then cast on cairn 
or shrine, like the Huila pilgrims, is a widespread Indian prac- 
tice. The reverse practice, common not only in Mitla but 
throughout the Republic, of rubbing a flower on a sacred image 
and then on one’s self, is also Indian practice, I surmise, at least 
more Indian than Spanish. 

The formal] or ritual use of flowers in general among the Zapo- 
teca and other Indian-speaking peoples? is largely of pre-Con- 
quest origin. The Aztec host gave his guests bouquets to dance 
with;38 to the gods and their impersonators flowers were offered, 
in front of them ‘‘odoriferous herbs’”’ were strewn, and wreaths 
were hung about their necks.39 Semposuche or wild marigold was 


37 In northwest Mexico there is a notable lack of flowers in ritual. On the other 
hand, the Hopi use dried flowers in their prayer-sticks (among them sage), and 
designs on ground altars at Tusayan and at Taos may be formed of ground-up 
flower petals. Artificial flowers are placed on the Hopi Flute society altar. 


38 Sahagin, Book V, Appendix ITI. 39 Sahagun, p. 39. 
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noted as one of the ritual flowers of the Aztecs and the cultivated 
variety is used ritually today, on the plateau and beyond, in 
Jalisco and Nayarit and among the Zapotec. Marigold is associ- 
ated primarily with the souls and the saints. Possibly the asso- 
ciation of other flowers with particular saints or celebrations, the 
red lily with San José, the white lily with San Pedro, the poin- 
settia with Santa Catarina and chamomile with the saints at 
large, gito‘ with the Christ child, giseeds with Christmas and New 
Year, yellow clover, gigish (jij) with Holy Week, gilak, gitogel, 
and the white orchid with the Days of the Souls, possibly this 
type of floral association derives from an earlier practice of asso- 
ciating flowers with deities. Making wreaths for the saints in 
church and on house altars and for the wedding party had a be- 
ginning in Indian practices. Of course, the use of flowers in con- 
nection with the dead and with the saints is Spanish practice 
also. 

Herbal medicines also have mixed sources. Only by an inten- 
sive botanical and linguistic study in both mestizo and Indian 
circles could one hope to particularize origins. But whether spe- 
cific remedios are Spanish or Indian, in the application of reme- 
dies, in doctoring, social attitudes are characteristically Indian. 
Generally in Indian society whoever sends or causes disease, 
whether spirit or shaman, can also cure disease, an identification 
of cause and cure which sometimes renders the doctor’s life very 
precarious. He is held responsible for sickness or death; he may 
even be charged with causing the sickness in order to be sum- 
moned to cure it. Although at Mitla the curandero is not con- 
sidered to be a witch, as at Tehuantepec, failure to effect a cure 
has to be explained away by the curandero, and persons who are 
rash enough to suggest remedies are held responsible for an ill 
outcome. Consequently, as I said before, people are very loath 
to become involved in the treatment of sickness. Fear of con- 
tagion leads to physical quarantine for the cafrin, and fear of 
being held responsible, to a kind of moral quarantine for the 
Indian. 

Just as the functions or practices of the Oaxacan curandero are 
in part Indian and in part Spanish, so the personage himself or 
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herself is a composite of Indian and Spanish. I wish we knew 
more about the village curanderos of Spain. We do know that 
among the Aztecs there was a special class of men who extracted 
worms, pebbles, bits of paper, and obsidian from the body; that 
there were those who predicted with corn, and those who gave 
herbs for abortion and for ailments or sicknesses of all kinds. 
The Zapotecan term for curer, gunya’, suggests, as far as it can 
be etymologized, a herbal specialist.“ 

Exorcism or prophylaxis by blowing smoke and possibly with 
salt appears to be Indian practice, although the Catholic rites 
of incensing and of blessing salt or using salt in baptism may be 
cited as parallels. 

Finding omens in the behavior of birds or snakes, as Mitle- 
yenos do, or in any unusual manifestation of nature, such as 
earthquake or eclipse, is characteristically Indian, and so is the 
Zapotecan belief in birth or guardian spirits. Here again are 
European parallels; it 1s from setting or fittings that provenience 
must be surmised. 

In Zapotecan death and burial beliefs and practices there are 
some very definite Indian traits, corroborating the commonplace 
that in this part of the social life conservatism often controls. 
The belief that the dead go to an underground world is assuredly 
Indian, as is likewise the provisioning with food and water* and 
cacao for the journey. According to Burgoa, funeral feasting and 
the attendance of singers were also early practices.47 The en- 

# From gu, root; (?) zy’a; but see Brinton, p. 65. Brinton gives gona, to know, 


and Auf naa, medicine man. The Lacandone term for “curandero” means to 
know how (Tozzer 1: 104). 


4° To the Aztec dead they gave a tiny jar of water, saying, “See here with 
what you are going to wander!” (Sahagin, p. 191). 


42 At the town of Santa Maria Guegochono, seven leagues from Oaxaca, the 
cura goes to a funeral to see if the people are observing “‘the superstition of the 
convite, the invitation” and of getting drunk, in the way the family of the de- 
ceased is accustomed to entertain guests and singers. 

This cura even interrupted the burial and, opening the bundle in which the 
corpse was inclosed, he found all the best clothing of the deceased, his hat and 
shoes, and many curious new pieces, cacao, moneys, valuable stones, and food, 
all prepared for the “long road” the deceased was to travel. The deceased was 
a shaman, keeping his ‘‘gods” in a hollow made below a shady tree in his patio 
(Burgoa, 1:107). 
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counter with the dogs at the river that has to be crossed is an 
Aztec’ belief,44 which is still referred to in the Federal District4 
and in Jalisco.4* Associating the white dog with the Whites and 
the black dog with the Indian is an interesting development of | 
the belief, as is also the attempt to Christianize it by identifying 
the river with the Jordan. Very neat bits of Indian-Spanish ac- 
culturation indeed! The belief that the unbaptized infant goes 
to a special place may well be Spanish; but that the dead child 
prays for the death of his father or mother that he may be re- 
leased from his “place of cleansing” has an Indian aspect: it 
suggests the fear of the dead which is characteristically Indian. 
Another expression of this fear is found at Mitla in the loathness 
of a sick or sickly person to attend a wake or funeral. 

Among many Indian peoples burial 1s performed hastily, with 
few attendants and no women among the attendants. This was 
not Aztec custom, however, nor does it seem to have been Zapo- 
tecan. Nor is there at Mitla any unwillingness to name or to 
refer to the deceased as there often is in Indian tribal society 
where the dead are put out of mind as speedily as may be. On 

43 Was it introduced into Zapotecan Mitla at the Aztec Conquest or was it 
pre-Aztec? Here we may point out that throughout this discussion I am using 
the term “Indian” rather than “‘Zapotecan,” begging the question what the 


Zapotec have taken from other idioma-speaking people both before the Spanish 
Conquest and afterward. 


44 A little red dog was killed at death forits owner to straddle as it swam across 
the river called Chicunaopa. Four years later the deceased had to cross another 
river where dogs roamed, and his red-haired dog again swam him across. Black- 
and-white dogs would not serve as ferryman; the black dog would say, “I have 
washed myself”; the white dog, “I have become spotted with dark color and 
therefore I cannot pass you across.” (This should be reversed, suggests the 
translator.) (Sahagin, p. 192; also p. 216.) 

According to Caso, dogs have been found in connection with Zapotecan 
burials. Saville notes the skeleton of a dog in the tomb at Xoxo, two leagues from 
Oaxaca. The tomb may be Mixteca. 

45 For example, at Tizapan, D.F., it is said that the deceased has to pass 
through the Jordan and a dog will carry him across. So people are often especial- 
ly kind to their dog. People who beat or starve dogs will find none to transport 
them. The ferryman dog is dark, yellow, or black; a white dog does not want to 
soil its coat. See also Starr 3: viii, 127 for Tlaxcalan belief. 

4° The dog ferryman belief is held in Chapala. One of the antique sacrificial 


figurines is that of a dog carrying a burden basket. In the dog’s mouth is a 
chunk of food. 
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the other hand, although obliviousness is not secured ritualisti- 
cally or formally at Mitla, unless the practice of wearing the 
mourning kerchief only during the novena is so considered, grief 
for the dead is said to be short lived, and in the case of a spouse 
his or her place is soon filled. 

When we turn from family or personal life to public life, to the 
institutions of government and church, both Spanish institu- 
tions,‘? Indian attitudes and habits are even less easily discerned. 
At Tepoztlan Redfield sees in the barrio division with its heredi- 
tary membership, its chapel, its saint’s land and herd, its local- 
ized fiestas and occupations, and its rivalry with other barrios 
the Aztec unit of social organization, the ca/po//i. At Mitla there 
survives a tradition of interbarrio friction,‘® the sort of antago- 
nism still active at Zaachila and Tehuantepec, and there is some 
handicraft localization, but there is no inherited affliation,‘9 
there are no barrio chapels or mayordomias, and the lands and 
bulls of the saint have no barrio association, they belong to the 
pueblo as a whole and are a general charge. Only in constructing 


47 In 1620 the king of Spain decreed that annually, on the first day of January, 
an election should be held in every Indian village of a governor, alcaldes, fiscales, 
etc., without any royal representative or any ecclesiastic being present, “‘in 
order that the Indians may enjoy the necessary freedom,” and that the election 
should be reported to the royal governor for his confirmation (Bandelier 3: 
200). This decree applied to what is now New Mexico. Presumably a similar 
regulation had been made for Mexican towns. 

The edicts of the preceding century decreed that the election of Mexican- 
Indian officers should be annual and in the presence of the cura, “as is the prac- 
tice in Spanish and Indian villages.” An alcalde was ordered for every village; 
for villages over eighty houses, two alcaldes and two regidores; and even in a 
very large village not more than two alcaldes and four regidores. The alcaldes 
may punish with one day’s imprisonment and six to eight lashes the Indian who 
is absent from mass on feast days or who gets drunk or commits some other 
similar offense (Simpson, p. 45). 


48 Interbarrio hostility expresses itself at Zaachila as well as elsewhere in the 
Republic (at Huizquilucan, for example), during carnival, and it may be held 
that the expression is only part of the combate which distinguished the early 
Spanish carnival. The combate may be between two towns, as between Huejo- 
tzinco and Santa Ana Xalmimilulco in the state of Puebla (Parsons 8: 323). 


49 At Tepoztlan and in several Mixe towns (Beals 2) membership in the 
barrio is patrilineal irrespective of residence. This appears to be the weightiest 
evidence for the pre-Spanish character of the barrio. At Mitla I find no theory 
of connection between descent and barrio membership. 
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the bull fence of the fiesta is there any hint of localized respon- 
sibility. The division into six barrios is lapsing; most towns- 
people do not know even the names of some of the barrios; the 
chapel names have been forgotten or almost forgotten.» It is 
quite possible that at an earlier period there were more chapels 
and more organization by barrio to suggest pre-Spanish organi- 
zation. Today, with one exception, there are no such sugges- 
tions. 

But the exception is quite significant. The junior police force 
is organized by barrio or by the administrative unit which has 
recently been identified with the barrio, the section. Because of 
this organization by district or quarter and because of the prac- 
tice of making the police rounds at night in a body, I incline to 
see in the auxiliares some historical connection with the early 
military organization of the town," an organization for defense* 
rather than offense. 

Apart from this night policing, the communal work is not 
organized by barrio. The system of communal work is very 
thoroughgoing. In the equivalent, but less organized system of 
Tepoztlan, and in the Maya system, which is almost as well 
organized as the Zapotecan system, Redfield again sees pre- 
Spanish survival. Perhaps the Mitla system is Indian. Perhaps 
it is Spanish. What was the early Spanish system of public work? 


In a Mitleyeno family record of births and deaths dated 1831 I noted a 
reference to “el templo de San Dulce,” perhaps a chapel of which even the name 
has been forgotten. 


5* However, I must give a comparative note of evidence to the contrary. 
The people of Santo Domingo, a town of the Keres of New Mexico, are the most 
tenacious of early Spanish custom of all the Pueblos. The population is divided 
into five directions groups, membership in which is through the father. The 
ten youths who are appointed annually to serve as police, messengers, etc., 1.e., 
as “little war captains,” carrying canes, represent the directions groups in 
herding the horses, two youths serving together and in turn by week. They are 
helped by the males of the directions group they represent. The only function of 
the directions group is herding (White, pp. 340-42). These groups appear to me 
to be the Spanish barrio, and the “little war captains” appear to be Spanish 
guards. 


82 The Aztecs had a military town-watch which kept order at night(Joyce, 
p. 131). The Aztec calpulli, on which the Spanish barrio appears to have been 
grafted, formed a kind of local regiment (Thompson 2: 106), 
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We know that the Church, the friars, imposed a system of com- 
munal church work upon their Indian communities and that 
they organized groups of musicians. It seems probable that in 
the Spanish secular government a parallel system came to be 
imposed. However, we should note that there is a Zapotecan 
term for communal work and that the term given as Spanish, 
tequio, is merely a hispanicized Aztec term, /eqguit/, meaning 
work. A year-long service was exacted of some of the Aztec 
youths. Sahagiin’s remark about the close of the Aztec service is 
quite applicable to the Zapotecan system today: “Now they 
were rid of the great work and worry; they now could sleep 
quietly and peacefully, and look freely for a living either by fish- 
ing, tilling the maguey fields, or by doing some trading.’’s3 

That there were pre-Conquest habits of systematic collective 
work among the Zapotec as well as among the Aztecs, the Maya, 
and probably other early peoples, none*4 would question. The 
Zapotecan monuments themselves bear witness. And in contem- 
poraneous habits there is a kind of negative evidence in the fact 
that outside of co-operation which is organized and quasi-com- 
pulsory there is little or no social co-operation. Excepting dance 
groups there are no societies with voluntary membership. Just 
as in social intercourse at large there is little or no spontaneity, 
people meet only in standardized groups or ways. This standard- 
ization of social contacts is a character of Indian tribal life, as of 
primitive society in general. 

The social attitude toward the teguio, together with the gen- 
eral community attitude or feeling about what we call class 
distinctions, seems to me Indian rather than European. The 
offices do not bestow distinction; rather they indicate a course of 
life which is expected of every townsman, the proper kind of life 
for him to lead, whether he be well endowed or poorly endowed, 
understanding or fonfo, rich or poor. And all offices or positions 
or ceremonial impersonations open to volunteers are open to any- 


83 Sahagun, pp. 176-77. 


54In the Mixteca, officials who were annually elected went at sunrise to the 
highest house and called out a summons to work in the fields. Delinquents were 
rigorously punished by other officials (Burgoa, 2:151). 
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body who thinks he can fill them. There are obligations of gastos 
or expenditures upon all but junior officials. People are poor or 
rich, to be sure; some things they can have or do, other things 
they must forego: they may pay a fine or they may go to jail; 
but poverty or wealth are accidents; actually they have certain 
results, but they are not bound up with psychological attitudes 
or standards. Competition, bargaining, display, are restricted to 
trade or storekeeping, they are merely economic activities or 
manifestations. In short, what we North Americans would call 
democratic spirit is, in Mitla, perhaps in many other pueblos, 
survival from a culture where social distinctions were ceremonial 
rather than economic or political. 

Even among the conquering Aztecs, with their genius i 
statecraft, government was more of a ritualistic than a political 
art. The pacific Zapoteca worked together, I surmise, in cere- 
monial groups, groups which were suppressed by the Spaniards, 
who made use of the habit of co-operation, however, by diverting 
it into their own forms of secular co-operation and control. But 
even today in Mitla religious and political functions are not at 
all clearly differentiated, and the recent attempts of State and 
Federal authorities to make such a differentiation have met with 
Opposition. 

And yet I would not say that the early Zapoteca were without 
political organization or political-mindedness. The insistence on 
political unity at Mitla and resistance to political parties; the 
conviction of the townsmen that experience in the outer world 
does not qualify for office, the experience must be within the 
town; the manners of the jumfa or town meeting at which the 
younger men are not expected to speak, and where nothing is 
determined by vote, only by expression of opinion, the ultimate 
action being left in the hands of the town officials who are neces- 
sarily the older men; the conduct of this discussion, anyone 
speaking when he wishes, assenting or disagreeing with the 
others, without show of temper—all these contemporary habits 
and attitudes point to early habits of political co-operation and 
express a characteristically Indian sense of government. 

Reconstructing that early Indian government is a much more 
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speculative matter. The Spaniards, who were far more politi- 
cally minded than the Indians, saw hereditary emperors and 
kings in elective chiefs and described in the monarchical or feudal 
terms of their own culture all the tribal societies they encoun- 
tered. It may even be that where they could not find a king or 
chief they set one up, just as our own government agents among 
the Navaho, the Hopi, and other North American tribes have 
done. Both Spanish and North American historians and travel 
writers have made similar assumptions about Indian kingship. 
Possibly Dofia Magdalena of Tehuantepec was no more of a 
princess than Pocahontas, and the “king” of Zaachila was merely 
the town chief. It is a baffling matter. Possibly there were ruling 
families among the early Zapotec as among the early Aztecs, but 
there is little or no evidence, excepting the tombs, which may 
have been built for priests and.not for kings. The first Spanish 
land title granted Mitla, the title of 1549, was not to an overlord 
but to the “Natives and the Community.” In contemporary 
life there is no tradition about ranking families; in general the 
Zapotecan sense of genealogy is very weak, and there is little®® or 
nothing in general social attitudes to indicate that any hereditary 
ruling class or, in fact, any ruling class, apart from leaders in war 
or religion, ever existed. Terms for palace, king, etc., are bor- 
rowed from Spanish or, in the case of Montezuma, from Nahuatl 
(Montezuma was an Aztec title, not a personal name). Monte- 
zuma and his dancers and his “palace” appear, as far as terms go, 
to be comparatively recent importations in the folk lore; in the 
blessings which he bestows Montezuma figures merely as a dei- 
fied priest. The tradition that he lived on Yux, the fortified 
peak, implies tradition of chiefly leadership in war. The temper 
of contemporary Mitleyenos is against the development of 
leadership. There is no questioning of the authorities who act in 


8s Schmieder, p. 34. 


56 The distinction between rich and poor which is often made in talk may be 
a transfer from an earlier appreciation of the distinction between the cere- 
monially rich, the priest-chief groups, and the lay people or ceremonially poor 
people. That is the way the terms “‘rich” and “‘poor” are used today by the 
western Pueblos. 
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accordance with custom, but there is little or no encouragement 
for personal pre-eminence or for any expression of personal dicta- 
tion, even by those who elsewhere would be called principales, 
the older men who have been through the offices.57 It is an atti- 
tude very much like that which prevails among the Pueblos of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and like an attitude we are given a 
glimpse of in Aztec sermons. 

What, then, was the early town government of Mitla? Not to 
go back to the earliest days when it seems probable that a priest- 
ly hierarchy was in control, the student of the northern Pueblos 
might see in the president, who was once called the gobernador, a 
combination of the Chief of the Houses or Town Chief and the 
gobernador, the Spanish officer;5* he might see in the two alcaldes, 
the war chiefs or chiefs of the outside who are responsible for the 
conduct of ceremonies and for the preservation of the customs; 
and in the fopiles and auxiliares he might see the war captains 
and little war captains. The ceremonies which the alcaldes are 
particularly associated with, All Souls, Holy Week, and the fiesta 
of San Pablo, are ceremonies of death and of war, for the dead, 
for the sacrificed one who is to be deified, and for the “general” 
who protects the town. Identification of the alcaldes as a war 
chief is further supported by the record that in 1587 the capitan 


87 Among the Quiché, the Principales, men who have served in all the offices, 
are chosen for life. With the alcaldes they determine on taxes and on the ap- 
portionment of communal labor. The Principales appoint the alcaldes, they de- 
termine land questions, they assist in asking for a wife, when the pueblo pays for 
a mass they perform ritual at a mountain shrine. The Principales are the rulers 
of the people (Bunzel). | | 

Among the Maya df Honduras the Mayordomos or stewards of the saints also 
hold office for life (Thompson 1:83). 

At Zufii, New Mexico, there was a marked trend, until very recently, toward 
prolonging the tenure of the “annual” secular officers. They might hold office 
for several years, and I even heard it said that once an officer always an officer or 
at least potential officer. Among the eastern Pueblos, possibly elsewhere, the 
office or function of Principale is a reassertion of the Indian principle of life- 
long tenure of office. 


58 Among the Maya of Yucatan there was a lifelong town chief until the revo- 
lution of 1910, when the annual office of Comisario was established. The Comi- — 
sario of Chan Kom functions very much like the Presidente of Mitla (Redfield 
and Villa, pp. 102-3). 
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de la guerra of Cholula was at the same time alcalde.s* Bandelier 
opines that Aztec trade and influence reached the Zapotec 
through Cholula. Among the early Aztecs the highest judicial 
official was also a commander in war. The student of Aztec cul- 
ture might readily identify the mutually exclusive public serv- 
ices of Mitla—service of the church,®* executive service for the 
town officials and policing, and service in the band and chirimia, 
including the office of cantor or chanter*—with the differentiated 
services required of the Aztec youth. 

Even if we do not hold to the theory of differentiated services 
for the youths, the use of them as messengers or errand men by 
the higher officials and by the Mayordomos we must recognize 
as an Indian character. These errand men or boys are sent to 
fetch plants and flowers needed in the ceremonies; they fetch 
wood for the priest; they herd the Saint’s cattle; they collect food 
for a feast or they go deer hunting; they place candles and flowers 
on the altars; they do all these things just as do the junior mem- 
bers of groups organized as ceremonial societies in tribal so- 
cieties, or as did Aztec youths whose directors assembled in a 
special chamber to receive the orders for public work.® I surmise 
that the whole house-to-house system of collecting tithes or taxes 
is based on pre-Conquest practices which were readily adapted 
to Spanish usage. 

Were we to look anywhere for Indian survival in the religious 
organization of the Zapoteca it would be to the mayordomia sys- 
tem. Twenty-one saints are venerated and each has his annual 


89 Bandelier 2:154. Among the Pueblos, where the office of war chief is still 
found, the term “‘alcalde”’ is not used. 


® Joyce, p. 130. 

6 In Cajonos the younger sons of the panceal men became a special group of 
temple servants called dijanas “‘dedicated to the gods.” These boys were cas- 
trated, to insure greater devotion to their cult (Burgoa, 2:2:281). 

Homosexuality of any kind is almost entirely unfamiliar in Mitla. Only one 
man, and he a Spaniard, was reputed to be “hermaphrodite,” and, we recall, in- 


stead of being of service to the church, he was held responsible for the crack in 
the bell. 


62 As noted on p. 187, n. 5, the funeral singer was an early officer. 
63 Sahagiin, Book VIII, chap. xvii. 
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Mayordomo. That system for the cult of the saints is quite gen- 
eral throughout Mexico, and it must have been imposed upon or 
substituted for organizations for the cult of Indian supernatu- 
rals. Of the Aztec ceremony for the god Yxlilton, Little Negro, 
who cured sick children and for whom, as for most of the gods, a 
group danced and sang in chorus, Sahagun writes, “They have 
the same custom today, only dedicated to another personality. 

. Idolatry is not uprooted as yet.’’°4 Of course, the other 
personality was a Christian saint and here we have a witness of 
how the cult of the Trinity, of the Virgin, and of the saints must 
have developed in many parts of the Republic. That the cult of 
the saints by the Zapoteca was a transfer of religious feeling from 
the pre-Conquest gods to the Christian gods seems quite prob- 
able, even if specific identifications in the two pantheons cannot 
be made. The conduct of the mayordomia presents several par- 
allels to that of Aztec ceremonies. Vows are made in sickness to 
entertain the supernatural; his image or paraphernalia are kept 
for the year in the house of the vow-taker or Mayordomo; there 
are preliminary days of preparing for the ceremony or feast fol- 
lowed by processions and feasting; worshipers and gods are en- 
wreathed, and flowers or leaves are strewn; there is music of 
drum and flute; there are prescriptive dishes® and left-overs are 
taken home by the participants; there are ritual drinking® and 
ritual smoking; and there is dancing by participants and by more 
formal groups. The saint’s day dance of La Conquista contains 
the elements of impersonation and dramatization that were so 
distinctive in Aztec ceremonies. The dance of Los Viejos at the 


64 Sahagan, p. 38. This was said over three centuries ago. Possibly if Sahagun 
saw the present-day dance of the Negritos or the Negrito play in the Conquista 
dance he might repeat his observation. 


6s Prescriptive festival dishes, such as the bread of the dead, pan de los muertos, 
or the cake of Kings’ Day, are served throughout the Republic. Probably there 
is in the general custom of festive food a combination of Spanish and Indian 
usages. 


66 General fiesta drinking may’be a carry-over from the pre-Conquest period; 
also, as we have noted, the tolerance for drunkenness, and the supplying of liquor 
by the municipality. Among the Mixe, generosity in supplying liquor is a criteri- 
on for election to the presidency (Beals 2), 
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Zaachila carnival and their domiciliary visits at Tlacolula and 
elsewhere present other elements of dramatization which may 
_well be pre-Conquest. And then there is the general attitude 
toward the mayordomia system which is thoroughly Indian. 
Whatever the number of mayordomias, each group of celebrants 
is independent of the other. Each group is responsible for its own 
function. Outsiders are not expected to attend, although the 
town as a whole is interested in having the celebrations properly 
observed. There is a great deal of work to be done, but with only 
one or two exceptions is it paid for except in the usual Indian 
way of feeding the people engaged in the work. 

The six-day attendance required of participants at weddings 
and mayordomias may point to the early term of festival celebra- 
tion, and marching in two single files was Aztec practice but, 
except in the harvest festivals and in the New Year observances, 
I find no suggestion among the Zapoteca of any pre-Conquest 
ceremonial as a whole. The pre-Conquest calendar gave way to 
the Catholic calendar, into which a few surviving ritual traits 
were fitted as best could be. I think there were a pre-Conquest 
harvest ceremony for the maize spirits and Zapotecan New 
Year observances. Mitla’s observances at the Cross and former- 
ly at the Cave and in the Ruins, present-day visits to the monu- 
ments by the mountain people and their observances, notably 
their fowl sacrifices in their own caves, even the fact that the 
president of Mitla, the town head, pays or once paid for the New 
Year mass and supplies candles, all point to the occurrence of 
tribal ceremony at this season.® 

In view of the interest at Mitla in the first or new lightning, 
the tradition of an official pilgrimage in the spring to Lightning’s 
shrine in the north, and the non-official pilgrimage today to the 
northern church sanctuary, it is probable that the early Zapoteca 


67 Sahagun, Book VI, chap. xxiil. 


68 The Aztec New Year began on February 2. In Sahagin’s account I find 
nothing to suggest the modern Zapotecan celebration of New Year. The last 
ceremonial of the Aztec annual calendar, falling in January, was dedicated to 
the god of fire. We recall that fires are lit at the Cross of Mitla on New Year’s 
Eve, but it would be rash to relate them to the Aztec ceremony. 
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celebrated a rain-god ceremony, as did the early Aztecs, when it 
began to thunder and the first rain fell in the mountains.* 

It was at this ceremony that the Aztecs made their miniature 
offerings to the mountain rain gods. The early Tlaxcalans made 
miniature offerings, possibly at a like rain ceremony. Among the 
Pueblos the miniature offering is part of that complex of homeo- 
pathic magic that has been called “much from little’—from a 
miniature clay animal come herds and flocks, from miniature 
clothes or moccasins is fashioned an outfit worthy of the great 
sun god, from one grain of corn or one pifion nut, the house store 
is repleted with sacks and sacks of corn or pifion. This complex 
of much from little still exists among the Zapoteca. Besides the 
stone prayer-images of the New Year and the clay figurines at 
the shrine of the mountain pass to Huila, there is the use of the 
miniature fortilla for the dead, and on the ground altar in curing 
“fright.” The tiny vessels in the Devil’s Cave and elsewhere may 
have served for miniature forti//as. And we recall how in another 
cave the little torti//a and the little cup served by Lightning are 
inexhaustible, and how the grains of corn, one of each color, 
which Lightning bestows on his farmer compadre, increase to 
sackfuls. Possibly the current belief that cock or serpent or rare 
flower may turn into gold pieces is a modified survival of this 
earlier notion of much from little. 

Of the cult of the Sun among the early Zapoteca we find surviv- 
ing a morning prayer to the Sun, another parallel, by the way, 
with Pueblo ritual; of the Earth cult and the cult of the dead 
there survives the libation at formal drinking parties to Earth 
and to the souls. We recall the placing of flowers on the graves 
in the churchyard at Mitla by the mountain pilgrims, and the 
general belief that Mitla is the place of the dead; we recall the 
church images of the souls, and the frequency of prayer to the 
souls. In the Catholic ceremonies of All Saints and of All Souls, 
the souls have usurped the day devoted to the saints. This cult 
of the souls derives in large part, I think, from an earlier cult of 
the dead. 

Sus Ley, Sus Giber, Gol Gisa‘, the mountain spirits and the 


69 Sahagun, p. 133. 
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owners of the caves, Wind, the Horned Water Serpent, and 
Lightning are all descendants in folk lore of early supernaturals. 
Beliefs about night-wandering spirits, about the dwarfs that 
frolic by day, and, as we have noted, about birth spirits and the 
spirits of vegetation, all appear to be Indian lore, and so is, of 
course, the belief that the First People went underground to be- 
come stone images and that humanity was a secondary creation. 

To the lore and rites we have already cited as Indian—belief 
in auspicious and inauspicious days, throwing corn in divination, 
sucking and blowing in curing, the ground altar from which 
earth is taken as medicine, making miniature offerings and offer- 
ings of flowers, omens from birds, belief in evil consequences 
from wasting natural resources—we may add: the use of images, 
prayer in the directions, offerings of bread and cigarettes, spilling 
the blood of birds, ritual for seeds, dance, procession, imperson- 
’ ation, and dramatization. The use of copal is puzzling. The use 
of copal is, we know, pre-Conquest, and burning copal was inter- 
preted always by the early Spaniards as a form of sacrifice, as it 
naturally would be interpreted by those familiar only with the 
Catholic rite of incense. But in Indian tribal life smoking an 
object is quite commonly an act of exorcism or purification. 
Among the Pueblos, fumigation after a death, i.e., smoking the 
house walls or the possessions of the deceased, is clearly exor- 
cism,” and I am not at all sure that at Mitla the copal smoke for 
the dead, as well as the smudge of holy palm in tempest,” had 
not originally an exorcising character.” Burning copal at church 
and house altar and at shrines, however, partakes of the charac- 
ter of sacrifice, at least as much as does the formal Catholic rite. 

7 Among the Chorti, bearers of a corpse smoke their persons, particularly 
their hands, immediately after the burial (Wisdom). Among the Maya of Yuca- 
tan the shaman may blow smoke on his patient (Redfield and Villa, p. 173, 


n.1). At Taos, New Mexico, the people are smoked after a solar or lunar eclipse, 
against sickness. 


™ Placing a cross of holy palm over the door or in a balcony as a charm 
against lightning is Spanish usage, but I never heard in Spain of burning the 
palm. 

7 Lightning was presumably the fire god, so that making a fire may have been 
a form of homeopathic magic. Analogously, we might infer from the practice 
of using salt as a charm against lightning that Lightning was the god of salt. 
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After all, here is a long array of Indian traits, which are sur- 
viving in the habits of daily life, in times of personal crisis, in 
political and religious organization, in lore about nature and the 
supernatural, and in the forms to be observed in making these 
serve human ends. Many of these survivals are inconspicuous 
and easily overlooked, but they are nonetheless fundamental and 
essential in Indian culture. Many have to do with modes of be- 
havior, habits of personal conduct, conventional attitudes. Anal- 
ogously in government, outstanding survivals are the habits of 
co-operation, of assuming fixed obligations in relation to others, 
and of accepting the rules of customary authority. Much of the 
form of government is Spanish, but the political attitudes or 
habits on which the government relies are Indian. In religion the 
survivals are for the most part in ritual, in formal observances, 
not in religious organization or in pantheon. The old gods have 
practically disappeared to be remembered, if at all, through folk 
tales, and these are being forgotten; but a good deal of the old 
ritual has persisted, in relation to a new pantheon and performed 
by members of a new hierarchy, and again the underlying habit 
of mind is Indian, the habit of appealing to the gods for material 
benefits, for health, long life, crops, and wealth. The appeal for 
revenge is probably more Indian than Spanish. Ideas of moral 
or spiritual welfare are negligible. There is little or no conception 
of sin, or of reward or punishment after death. The one peculiar 
exception is in the way you treat dogs; for if you maltreat them 
your passage across the river of death is imperiled. 

And now we come to the heart of our inquiry: Why have 
these traits survived, why have other traits which we have rea- 
son to suppose were once a part of Zapotecan culture not sur- 
vived, and why have certain features or aspects of what we 
think of as distinctively Spanish traits not been adopted into the 
culture? I am far from able to answer these queries fully or with 
assurance, or in many particulars to hazard an answer of any 
kind; but as I have absorbed more and more of the life of Mitla 
and become more and more aware of the spirit of the town I have 
begun to formulate partial answers to these basic queries. 

Traits may be preserved merely because of ignorance of any- 
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thing different; in other words, certain parts of two contacting | 
cultures may not be in contact at all. This applies in particular 
to the home life and the life of the women. Probably no Mit- 
leyena, including the midwives, knows that the catrina is de- 
livered lying down, nor would the townswomen know anything 
about the care of infants in a mestiza household, about com- 
panionship in marriage, or about the domestic manners and 
morals in general of the mestiza. But for house service, Mit- 
leyenas would know very little of the domestic life of La Sorpresa 
or of Don Fausto’s household. Until a century or so ago, no 
mestizas lived in the town; and since then, given the extreme 
reluctance of the townswomen to go into domestic service, 
knowledge of mestiza domesticity has spread slowly. Up to re- 
cent years similar conditions held for the Pueblo Indians in rela- 
tion to the Mexicans and “Americans” surrounding them, and 
were a strong factor in Pueblo conservatism, just as nowadays 
the employment of Pueblo girls in American households is mak- 
ing for the breakdown of Pueblo culture. We are quite familiar 
with the effect of house service among American negroes during 
slavery—plantation negroes and house servants were very dis- 
tinct groups; but we have not applied the observation to other © 
cultural contacts, and in applying the platitude that one half 
does not know how the other half lives to cultural classes within 
the same group I doubt if we are fully aware of its significance. 
Intermarriage is a more obvious factor in cultural breakdown 
or cultural assimilation, whichever way you look at it, particu- 
larly when the woman belongs to the dominant culture. The 
passage from Indian to mestizo was made in two generations in 
the Quero family after Ambrosio Quero took to himself a Oaxa- 
can wife, assuming that Ambrosio was Indian, and now through 
intermarriage the Olivera family is similarly going mestizo. Al- 
most at once at intermarriage :dtoma is lost, and with language a 
great many mental attitudes controlled by language. Language 
and attitudes change less rapidly in a mixed marriage when the 
husband is the outsider, as is mostly the case in Mitla. Compare 
the Monterubias with the Queros. The grandson of the Cas- 
tellano Monterubia who married a Mitleyena wears a tie at his 
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sister’s wedding and she wears shoes (which hurt her), and se- 
lects a mestiza to be wedding godmother; but the wedding, ex- 
cept for the shortcomings of the foreign godmother’ and except 
for the motive which prompted the wedding, fear of dying without 
the last sacrament, is thoroughly Mitleyeno, as are most of the 
Monterubia family ways. When Lidia Quero marries, the wed- 
ing, we may be sure, will not be Mitleyeno, as the ways of the 
Quero family are mestizo; their great-grandmother was a mestiza. 

The family or household ways of the mestiza are not borrowed 
by the india because they are unfamiliar to her. In turn, the 
mestiza is ignorant of much of the daily life of Indian neighbors. 
“We never go to their houses,’’ once remarked Dofia Josefa. 
Naturally, she is unaware of much of what goes on in their 
houses. Angélica is better informed; she is alert and inquisitive 
and through her store she meets all the townspeople; but various 
particulars have not reached her either through the store or 
through her servants. For example, although she knew about 
asking for a bride by the huehuete, she knew little about the 


73 She was unaware that the godmother is expected to stay close to the bride 
during the day and night of the wedding, and so she withdrew from time to time 
to the house of a mestiza friend, to rest and to nurse her infant. Had she been 
Mitleyena she would of, course, have brought her infant with her. Then she had 
not been informed that the godparents were expected to contribute the sepache, 
mescal, and dulces. The wedding breakfast given by the godparents was also, 
of course, omitted, and the feast on returning the marriage chain. The absence 
of a godfather was indeed a great irregularity. Absent, also, was the baptismal 
godfather of the bride, for it was a compadre of the groom who danced with 
the trunk. All of this certainly gave the townspeople something to think about, 
particularly as the godmother was a person of distinction in her own town and in 
the eyes of the mestizos of Mitla. The conduct of one of these at the wedding was 
also irregular; she did not kneel at the house altar, she did not embrace the mem- 
bers of the bridal parties; she carried a sunshade. But more than all this, she 
and the two other mestiza ladies chatted naturally and gaily of their personal 
interests as if they were not taking part in a function usually involving periods of 
inarticulate and stolid behavior. | 

A few minor variations owing to the bride and her family may be mentioned. 
The bride did not hire but bought her costume, including a pair of cotton gloves 
and the veil which was worn flat to the head. On the unusually long festal table 
there stood a bowl of roses. At the conclusion of the meal a bowl of water and 
a napkin were passed from guest to guest, in the early European fashion. 

From the point of view of acculturation this wedding was perhaps the most 
interesting celebration I attended at Mitla. 
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gyelnadé*. She did not know about the practices of the midwife 
to hasten the afterbirth. She did not know about the 4o/sita of 
journey food and drink given to the dead. She knew about the 
journey of the deceased, but she did not know it led underground. 
Nor did she know about the little people or spirits associated 
with the flowers of the fandango or with dador, the trance-giving 
plant, although she has been given many a wedding bouquet and 
her grandfather’s cattle were once traced by means of the divina- 
tory plant. Why José Garcia told his neighbors the story and not 
his master, Félix Quero, one can only guess. He may even have 
told Félix and Félix may not have told his family, from lack of 
interest. From indifference, because it never occurred to her to 
ask, Angélica never learned whence came the flowers of the fan- 
dango nor the prayer said when they were gathered. To a wed- 
ding Angélica might well be invited but she would not be invited 
to a gye/nadé‘, that being a purely family affair. She had never 
been present at a birth. I think information about the dolsita of 
the corpse may have been withheld deliberately. I got the im- 
pression that this is one of the Indian practices at Mitla that is 
kept more or less secret. Possibly it was opposed at one time by 
some alert priest, just as the cure for fright has been opposed 
only recently by the priest of San Dionisio, who has stigmatized 
it as porqueria, brujeria, swinishness, witchcraft, and has so dis- 
credited it in the eyes of Rosa, the midwife, that she no longer 
practices it. She did not say how the padre came to find out 
about it. 

In the mountain towns, where there is no resident priest, cer- 
tain practices, notably turkey sacrifice and visiting the caves, 
have a much better chance of survival than in a town like San 
Dionisio or Mitla where a priest has opportunities for knowledge 
not afforded a priest in an annual visit of a day or two crowded 
with the offices of the Church. In a few years a resident priest 
may accomplish eliminations of ancient rites overlooked for cen- 
turies by visiting priests. Cave-visiting by Mitleyenos was un- 
doubtedly suppressed by the priests, and we recall that the prac- 
tice of growing prayer-images of food plants was discouraged by 
a former priest of Mitla and that the present priest is opposing 
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the cult of the souls which involves practices that cannot be 
concealed. 

Ignorance of custom, whatever it is due to, is a great pro- 
tection to custom. Criticism, and particularly ridicule, are pre- 
cluded,” not to speak of any direct interference. It is not for 
nothing that the would-be conservative is muy cerrado, very 
close-mouthed; he would be stupid not to be. Nor should he ever 
excite the curiosity of his alien neighbors, foregoing the safest of 
all conditions, their indifference. What do they know or care, for 
example, about his roadside greetings in the idioma, or what 
numerals he uses in counting, how he divines with corn or sucks 
for witchcraft, what names he gives to the river or to the places 
he alone visits, or about the tales told in Zapoteco where Light- 
ning is a powerful personage and sun and moon are made from a 
dead man’s eyes? 

The survival of the use of three terms by Midevende for the 
brother-sister relationship is an outstanding illustration of how 
conservatism may be fostered through indifference or, let us say, 
through mutual ignorance. The Spaniard or mestizo would not 
be aware of this trait, unless he spoke Zapoteco, nor would the 
Zapotec be aware that the trait was distinctive unless he spoke 
Spanish; and not until he began to think in Spanish and in terms 
of Spanish gender would he feel any impulse to drop the Zapo- 
tecan terms for the brother-sister relationship. As for the appli- 
cation of kinship terms in a classificatory way, the Zapotecan 
practice is so close to Spanish practice, a mere extension of it, so 
to speak, that it may continue indefinitely, outlasting the Zapo- 
tecan language. The separation of the sexes outside of the fam- 
ily, if it is, as I incline to think, an Indian survival, would fit in 
well enough with Spanish practice; certainly the friars would 
have taken no steps to discourage such forms of restraint be- 
' tween the sexes. Here is an instance of an old custom surviving 
because it is agreeable to the new culture. The use of the num- 


74 Of the joking relationship in the Plains tribe Dr. Mead has recently ana- 
lyzed, she writes: “This is the type of intimate kinship behavior which defies 
white influence largely because it is so incomprehensible to the white residents 
that they usually do not know it exists.” 
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eral thirteen and of so-called nicknames are other instances. In 
Christendom thirteen has been considered an unlucky number. 
Christ was sold for thirteen pieces of silver and at the Last Sup- 
per he made the thirteenth at table. At the dinner of the Apos- 
tles we recall there are thirteen courses and I found Angélica re- 
lating this number to the Christian belief. No doubt the friars 
did likewise. And so townspeople went on using the number 
thirteen, not only at the Apostles’ dinner but in giving forti//as to 
the dead, in their cure for fright, in divining about convalescence 
or finding lost property, in hastening the afterbirth, or in story- 
telling. I think there is little doubt that the contemporary “‘nick- 
name” is a survival of Indian naming, and that originally Zapo- 
tecan personal names were in large part animal names. The In- 
dian naming ritual, whatever it was, has been lost, but the prac- 
tice of giving a personal Indian name has been retained under the 
guise of Spanish nicknaming, which has been encouraged in turn 
by the Indian habit. 

Mitleyenos have been comparatively free from mestizo in- 
fluence, that is, from immediate, local influence; “travelers” 
have, of course, brought in news of mestizo circles and there have 
always been mestizo visitors, but the effects of such information 
or example are relatively slight. But what of the influence of the 
triars, Spanish and mestizo, and after the departure of the friars 
in 1863, of the resident priests? In their case, too, there were a 
good many particulars about town life which they were either 
ignorant of or ignored—details of family life, hunting practices 
such as drinking the deer’s blood or choosing an auspicious day, 
divining with corn, medical practice in general. Unaware that 
Indian medicine is ever inseparable from Indian religion, the 
padres probably interfered comparatively little with the curing 
shamans,’ just as they rarely interfere today with the curan- 


7S To be sure, Sahagin was well informed, and in Book X, that remarkable 
manual of acculturation that was written for missionaries to aid them teach their 
own morality in terms intelligible to the Indians, “good” and “‘bad”’ curanderas 
are thoroughly described. The good know the properties of herbs, roots, trees, 
and minerals; how to bleed, purge, give an enema, massage, soften hard spots, 
set bones, scarify, look after wounds, gout, and sore eyes, cutting out granula- 
tions. Bad curanderas resort to sorcery, blow on patients, tie and untie little 
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deros. The padres have probably known that the doctors cured 
for witchcraft, but the padres themselves have believed in witch- 
craft: the bishop of Chiapas even believed in the zagua/, whom 
he called a devil.” In fact, the padres encouraged witchcraft be- 
liefs by stigmatizing as witchcraft what they disapproved of. 
The unbaptized become witches; all who practice non-Christian 
rites are wizards.7?7 Witchcraft was the nearest approach to the 
Catholic conception of sin that was made by the Indians, and 
the padres took advantage of it. Of the other Indian conception 
of sickness, that the spirit leaves the body, the padres probably 
did not know. I doubt if any Mitla priest ever heard of curing 
by calling back the spirit, of the cure for “‘fright,” since there is 
no appreciation at all in this town that it may be “porgueria”’ or 
“brujeria.” 

What the friars and priests were concerned about, of course, 
were religious and political organization, whatever they recog- 
nized as religious beliefs and ritual, and certain aspects 
of sex. | 

The Catholics must have tried to establish Christian marriage, 
ignoring the validity of gye/nad6’, Indian marriage, but in Mitla 
for the most part they failed. If the priests had made no charge 
for performing the sacrament, in latter days at least, they might 
have been more successful. Their charge coming on top of the 
costs of the gye/nadé° was too much. Why the gye/nadé itself 
was not combined by the padres, who must have known about it, 
with the Christian sacrament is something of a puzzle. Here they 
certainly missed their chance; perhaps no priest was ever imagi- 
native enough to think of doing it, although the AweAuetes, with 
their “words of God,” had the ground fully prepared. Or per- 


cords with skill, peer into water, and cast large kernels of corn, asserting that 
thus they learn about and understand sickness. They pretend to extract worms 
from decayed teeth, as well as paper and bits of obsidian from other parts of the 


body (chap. iv). 
76 Brinton, p. 29. 


77 “There is scarcely a town where at the end of the year [a reference to the 
New Year ceremonial?] do not occur evils of wizards” (Burgoa, 1:154). The 
bad curandera has a pact with the devil (Sahagan, Book X, chap. xiv). 
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haps, after all, the gye/nad6‘ was kept a secret from the priests. 
We recall the fact that Angélica knew little about the gye/nadé*. 

In setting a standard of virginity for unmarried girls the 
priests were more successful. The attitude of the town officials 
toward seduction was probably induced by the Church the more 
easily because there was probably a Zapotec, just as there was an 
Aztec, standard of chastity before marriage. Forms of marriage 
by service and by purchase by the mountain people so indicate. 
Separation of married people in the Indian sense and remarriage 
were probably ignored entirely by the priests, since in their sense 
there never had been any marriage to preserve. 

Just how the early friars disrupted the Zapotecan priesthoods 
and their pantheon we shall never know, and can only guess that 
it was through a course of terrorism mingled with persuasion and 
example. As late as 1674 Burgoa shows the padres prying into 
shrines, destroying the idols,7* and interrupting funerals. In ear- 
_ lier days they probably broke up ceremonies and castigated the 
ceremonialists.7? Among their earliest achievements were the in- 
troduction of the rite of Christian baptism, which was ever readi- 
ly accepted, and the establishment of burial in the churchyard. 
Christian burial must have reacted strongly against the Zapo- 
tecan priesthoods and pantheon, if the native cult of the dead 
was as important as we have reason to suppose it was. The un- 
finished tomb below Mount Girone (Pl. LI, Map I) may be 
a monument to the ascendancy of the friars. The rifling of tombs, 
by whomsoever it was perpetrated, was another factor in dis- 

78 Near Villa Alta the padre not only broke the idols, but spat on them, 
which ‘“‘for the Indians is the sign of greatest opprobium” (Burgoa, 2:1:44). I 
surmise spitting was a rite of exorcism, as it is today throughout the Pueblos. 
When the Chakwena kachina was introduced at Laguna, New Mexico, the 
people who thought it was evil spat toward the impersonators. When the bishop 
of Chiapas made the Tzentals remove the painted image of their god—like 
Chakwena, a black-faced god—from the beam of the church where with five owls 
and vultures it was secreted, the Indians kept spitting, undoubtedly in exorcism. 


The bishop himself did his bit, by reciting the creed (Brinton, p. 29). 

79 In 1692 the bishop of Chiapas instituted an ecclesiastical prison, with fet- 
ters and stocks, in which the shamans were to be treated with especial severity 
(Brinton, p. 26). See Sahagin, Book X, chap. xxvii, for Franciscan methods. 
With the help of converts, raids were made on ceremonial assemblages; prisoners 
were taken and as penance made to whip themselves. 


PLATE LI 


From Schmieder 
UNFINISHED Toms AND A Partity HEwn BLock IN THE ANCIENT QUARRY 


Other blocks are scattered on the trail from quarry to tomb 
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rupting the native cult; possibly Christian burial was accepted 
as the only form of burial where the dead would be undisturbed 
by vandals. i 

With the native priesthoods put to rout, the ceremonies, of 
course, would lapse, although we might put it the other way 
around: with the lapsing of the ceremonies the priesthoods 
would tend to become extinct. In either case the calendar which 
was based on the succession of the ceremonies would disappear.® 
The use of calendrical records, the glyphs, would go out; also the 
practice of such native arts or handicrafts as were merely ritual 
arts or handicrafts, the playing of ritual games and of ritual 
music, and the narrating of myths. My guess is that the poverty 
of Mitla today in arts and handicrafts, in games, in song and 
narrative, indicates that in pre-Conquest days all these activities 
were associated with ritual. When the ceremonial life of a highly 
ceremonialized community is suppressed, far more of its general 
culture goes by the board than in the subjection of a people 
whose culture is less ritualized and less developed. 

Rituals that are confined to a sacerdotal class will disappear 
with the disappearance of the class,* and in this way is probably 
to be explained the lapse of human sacrifice® and of dog sacrifice 
among the Zapoteca and of the rites of blood-letting, of fasting, 
and of continence. Human or animal sacrifice the friars must 
have strongly opposed, as well as the rite of spilling blood, rites 
too dissimilar from their own to be tolerated; but rites of fast- 
ing and continence they might well have been tolerant of or 
even encouraged.*} To this day ritual continence is practiced by 


8 Besides, the friars considered the count of 260 days to the year a pact with 
the devil to be uprooted with the greatest zeal (Sahagin, Book IV, Introd.). 


&: Except such scraps as might be passed on within a family, just as knowledge 
of the bird sacrifice and ground altar has been passed on at Mitla. 


82 [t is said today in Mitla that a man who is killed, perhaps by robbers, and 
then quartered or mutilated, is a man of sin (de/ito). God is not with him, Dios 
no le acompana; neither God nor the Devil forgives him, i Dios ni el Diablo le 
perdona. Perhaps we have here the survival of an early brief against human 
sacrifice. 


83 The only suggestions of fasting at Mitla are the postponement of the mayor- 
domig if the feast day falls on Friday, the abstinence from fepache at the mayor- 
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the Mixes, in Yucatan,*4 and in Guatemala; why it lapsed among 
the Zapoteca, if it occurred among them, is puzzling unless it was 
practiced merely by the native priests. Assuming that the rites 
of flagellation®s’ and of confession® occurred among the early 
Zapoteca, the lapse of these rites is even more puzzling since these 
rites were almost certainly not confined to the priesthood and 
would appear to lend themselves to Catholic rituals. To be sure, 
flagellation was not a practice among the Dominicans, and in the 
early days of the Mexican church there was considerable contro- 
versy about giving the sacrament to Indians and hearing con- 
fessions.87 The Dominicans gave communion freely only to those 
who passed an examination, /os graduados or communiotlacatl. 
Others took communion only at Easter. Fasting and ritual con- 
tinence are associated with the sacrament. 

Just as the friars and priests built their monastery and curacy 
and their churches over the temples, using the ancient stones in 
new construction, so they got support, when they could, from 
native culture for their calendar, their ceremonials and ritual, 
their pantheon and their hagiology. In this they were abetted, 
of course, by the people themselves. It was a circle of assimila- 
tion or acculturation in which it would be impossible in most 
cases to pick out the respective agents. No doubt it was the 
padres who had crosses raised at all places known or suspected to 
be associated with aboriginal cults; or if these places did not lend 


3 


domia until it has been tasted by the “gardeners,” and the abstinence from 
drinking and smoking by the bridal party the night of the wedding. Perhaps the 
close chaperonage of the bride by the godmother is a kind of continence taboo. 


84 Before the rain ceremony, by lay participants (Redfield and Villa, p. 69). 


8s There is an ideological distinction between flagellation as a purificatory or 
exorcising rite to get rid of dangerous influence (Indian) and flagellation as an 
act of penance (Catholic), but from a behavioristic point of view the two rites 
are very close. The purificatory character of flagellation still holds among the 
Quiché (Bunzel), And it has been noted at Tepoztlan (Redfield 3: 168). 


86 Until I read Dr. Bunzel’s Quiché notes I was very skeptical about the early 
accounts of Indian confession (Parsons 11:619). But these records of con- 
temporary Quiché fully support the early accounts. Confession occurs today not 
in the Catholic sense to achieve absolution but as a purificatory rite in the 
Indian sense, i.e., to render ceremony effectual. 


87 Ricard, pp. 148-53. 
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themselves to this technique it was the padres who bedeviled 
them, stigmatizing the cave of Sus Giber as the cave of the devil 
and night-wandering or mountain spirits who gave people 
wealth, as devils who would exact a heavy price for their favors. 
On the other hand, no doubt, using phrases from breviary or 
missal at the gye/nadé*, calling an ido/o a santito or Lightning the 
messenger of Dios or Solomon the mason of the temples or think- 
ing of the saints as Mitleyenos who, like the early gods, were 
turned into stone were purely Indian attempts at assimilation. 
But these are exceptionally clear cases of agency in the long list 
of changes by substitution that we think took place in Zapotecan 
post-Conquest history, substitutions which for the most part, in 
so far as they knew about them, would have been favored, if not 
suggested, by the Catholics. 

Change by substitution is a familiar ethnological concept. We 
have been wont to say that new traits tend to be welcomed or 
readily borrowed if they do not clash with pre-existent traits, or 
again if they have something in common with pre-existent traits 
to take the edge off their unfamiliarity. Instances of this ten- 
dency have probably occurred in Mitla in the political and cere- 
monial organization: president, councilmen and /opi/es, alcaldes, 
mayordomos, huehuetes, rezadores, and cantores may thus have 
been substituted for pre-Conquest groups or personages; the 
Spanish canes for ritual sticks or sticks of office; the performance 
of ritual functions by godparents for performance by sacerdotal- 
ists or by an earlier type of ceremonial sponsor;** an early system 
of communal service may have been superseded by the present 
system; the Saint’s “bulls” and fields may have taken the place 
of other sacerdotal property or land;* the Catholic cult of the 

88 Aztec children before the age of four were given “godparents” (Sahagan, 
p. 65; also pp. 34~35). Although Sahagin does not so state, it is probable that 


these “godparents” were sponsors for the child in his later ceremonial life. 


89 According to the Relacién de Mitla, of 1580, the town in pre-Conquest 
days sents chickens (? wild chickens, i.e., quail) and honey to the “Lord” of Teo- 
capotlan (Zaachila) and there made a planting of corn (Schmieder, p. 34, n. 45). 
This was done only in certain years. Probably it was a ceremonial rather than a 
political service. The Town chief’s land is worked for him by the community in 
some of the New Mexican pueblos today. The Aztec gods were possessed of 
arable land (Sahagin, p. 177). 
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saints and of the dead may have combined with an earlier cult of 
dead chiefs or priests, of sacrificed persons, or of the ancestral 
dead;%° Dios may have been substituted for the Sun; one or more 
Virgins or San Marcial, the saint of earthquake, for the Earth or 
an underground god; San Isidro for Lightning, the god of crops, 
and San Pablo for Lightning, the defender of the town, or per- 
haps for serpent defenders like those of Santo Domingo; Santa 


Teresa, the saint of wells, for the Horned Water Serpent, and the - 


Cross for other water spirits; San Antonio for an earlier patron 
of curing and of divining with corn, perhaps for the sickness- 
bringing god of wind,” perhaps for a patron of hunting or guard- 
ian of game; the Virgen de los Remedios for the god of liquor, and 
Maria Santisima for the god associated with bird sacrifice; the 
patron saint for the zagua/ or tonal as birth or guardian spirit; 
San Pedro’s cock for the sacrificial bird;%? belief in having luck for 
belief about being born on an auspicious day; the angelito com- 
plex for child sacrifice when the “bad old men” collected the 
children who were to be sent to the gardens of the gods;%3 the 
Crucifixion for other human sacrifice, perhaps that of a prisoner 
of war; Holy Week or the pilgrimage to “Santuario” for new 
lightning’ or rain-god ceremonial; New Year observance for an 
ancient New Year or Year Bearer ceremony; visiting the Cross 
for going to a shrine on the mountain as do the Mixes or the 
Quiché; votive offerings for prayer-imagesin miniature; the bless- 

%” Among the early Zapoteca the sepulchered dead or the bones that were taken 
out of the sepulcher in ceremonials were venerated as living in the company of 
the gods; through the dead they expected from the gods a good or bad outcome 
for their work and “sayings” (Burgoa, 1:108). 1 suspect that the Catholic 
doctrine of the intercession of the saints has colored this statement, for the 
Indian dead became gods or, in Catholic terms, saints. 

x In the Quiché anti-thief ritual, the Lord of Wind and Tempest is asked to 
send through incantation and wind the needles stuck into two ears of corn into 
the flesh of the thief (Bunzel). 

92 In sacrificing a cock in a curing ceremony the Quiché shaman prays to 
San Pedro as master of the cock (Bunzel). 

93 Where, in Aztec terms, they would live as honey-sucking birds (Sahagun, 
Book VI, chap. xxi). 

947 note that at Ayutla the branches that have been behind the cross during 


the dramatization of the Crucifixion are considered effectual against lightning 
(Beals 2). 


fhe, see 
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ing of seeds by the cura for a like blessing by earlier priests or 
gods;% asperging with holy palm for aspersing with willow; the 
presentation of ritual drink toward the altar instead of toward 
the four directions; buying new kitchen vessels for renewing the 
vessels of the gods; on the eve of a hunt offering a candle in 
church for offering it on the mountain; the stone in the strike-a- 
light for Lightning’s stone; burning holy palm for making a fire 
against Lightning; whipping children and fruit trees, to make 
them grow, for some form of exorcism; masks of ‘“‘bad old men,” 
of “negritos,” of Fariseos or Fudios for masks of priests who 
impersonated the gods; chirimia and flowers and other offerings 
to the saints for music and offerings” to the gods; fandango and 
Conquista and Holy Week procession for earlier festive or cere- 
monial dances or processions; the saints’ images for the images of 
earlier gods; and carrying the Christ Child to the house of the 
Mayordomo for carrying the image of the god to the house of the 
man offering the celebration. The house altar may have taken 
the place of “private oratories,” such as Sahagin describes 
among the Aztecs.97 

In curing, part of the pharmacopoeia of the Spanish curandero 
was substituted for that of the shaman; cupping has been in 
some cases substituted for sucking; and divining with cards for 
divining with corn. The Spanish witch animal has also been sub- 
stituted for the nagua/ as asupernatural animal or for the owl asa 
messenger of the god of death. Sticking thorns into an image of 
the victim may substitute for “shooting” thorns or other in- 
jurious things into the body. 

No observer of Mitleyenos could doubt that feeding the dead 
or observing ritual of offerings and prayer to the dead who have 


9% Sahagiin, p. 81. 


% A picture of floral offerings in the earliest Catholic period in a Nahuatl group 
is given in the Codex Campos. Writes the painter: “Then I myself formed gar- 
lands of flowers which were carried before this most holy image and to honor her 
I dedicated a quantity of those flowers from my lands which I called Acatopilan 
because these flowers ] destined exclusively for this lovely Virgin, called by Sefior 
Don Fernando Cortes, Marquis of the Valley, the conquering Virgin, the Virgin 
of the Remedies” (Starr 2:17, Picture 18). A ritual garden! 


97 Sahagin, p. 68. 
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become helpful spirits were pre-Conquest Zapotecan traits. The 
little bag of journey food, the flowers laid by pilgrims on the 
graves or in the chamber of death of the Palace are direct evi- 
dence; but the extreme interest taken in wake and funeral, in the 
ritual of responsories, and in the celebration of the days of the. 
souls is indirect evidence of something more than Catholic in- 
spiration.°® Similarly, old habits of thought or conduct are dis- 
cernible, I venture to say, in other ways of life that have been 
given a new form. Communal labor, for which we have noted 
there is a Zapotecan term, is surely such a carry-on of an ancient 
habit. If public service were required of merely a few persons, 
we might think of it readily enough as merely a Spanish imposi- 
tion; but the idea of lifetime services for every male in the town 
is not Spanish nor can it be thought of as an outcome of servitude 
to the Spaniards. No, here is a pre-Conquest principle of social 
organization which was applied to Spanish forms. 

Again in the ramified godparent practices I think we may see 
Spanish forms and urges in social relationship lending them- 
selves to parallels in Indian life, notably to the urge to widen the 
relationship of mutual help in the crises of life beyond the con- 
fines of the family. Possibly the early Zapoteca had a more com- 
prehensive kinship system, as their classificatory application of 
kinship terms suggests, and godparent functions took the place 
of kinship functions; but that they had some habit of institu- 
tionalizing social contacts outside of the immediate family life,» 

98 In the early days bones were taken from the sepulchers to be incensed 
(Burgoa, 1:96), and possibly to be adorned. The skull found in Tomb 7 on 
Monte Alban is painted red inside; outside it is covered with a turquoise mosaic. 
Note again the All Souls ritual for exhumed bones among the Maya of Yucatan 
(see p. 217, n. 64). I surmise that the ca/avera, the skeleton, which figures so 


prominently throughout the Republic at All Souls, is an echo from pre-Conquest 
ritual. 


9» Among thecontemporary Aztec and Zapotec it seems probable that god- 
parents also perfotm functions once performed by priests (see p. 228, n. 96). In 
southern Mexico shamanistic personages were called padrinos (Brinton, p. 34, 
citing an observation made in 1845). About 1854 a Quiché shaman refers to 
himself in a prayer to the souls as self-appointed godfather and godmother 
(ibid., p. $9). The Chorti rain priest is called padrino de agua, and the drought- 
maker, padrino de verano (winter, dry season). The rain priest and his wife are 
baptismal and wedding godparents for all the villagers (Wisdom). 
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I do not question. Mitleyenos express this habit today, positive- 
ly in their godparent relationships and negatively in their in- 
difference to entertaining non-institutionalized or casual social 
relationships, between the sexes, between neighbors, or with visi- 
tors from elsewhere 

As part of their institutionalized contacts, interchanges of 
presents or of food and drink are a prominent feature—at gyel- 
nado‘ or wedding, at birth or baptism or confirmation, at the 
wake, at mayordomias. Here again is an ancient habit, the habit 
of reciprocity, carried over into new settings. Carrying away 
with you the food you do not consume on the spot is actually an 
Indian practice, and so no doubt is the requirement of a precise 
return in value on a later occasion. The underlying economic 
system of Mitla with its elements of barter and of social prestige 
is pretty close to the “giving away” practices of both Aztec rulers 
and the Indians of the Plains, or to the potlatch of the Northwest 
coast, even if the Zapotec system appears to have a much larger 
element of fixed reciprocity. 

Even the meticulous recording of presents or contributions 
may be a carry-over from early Indian usage. Aztec tribute lists 
were meticulous records. The modern Maya keep written rec- 
ords of the contributions of food and of candles made at their 
rain ceremony.’ 

Ritual drinking occurs today among the Zapotec; anciently 
there was probably more of it, and the general drinking today at 
fiestas is probably the outcome of early habits or practices com- 
bining with Spanish practices. The ideas that you must “know 
how to drink” and that drunkenness at weddings is Indian rather 
than mestizo, the restriction of drunkenness in theory to periods 
of institutional festivity, and the attitudes of tolerance for 
drunkenness and of not holding the drunk responsible for his be- 
havior are all expressions of early viewpoints. 

The use of plants as medicine and as an offering or adornment 


10 Redfield and Villa, pp. 140-41. This ceremony, by the way, contains to 
an amazing degree elements of Pueblo ceremonial—fetching sacred water, ritual 
continence, and impersonation of Lightning with a lightning stick and gourd 
from which to water the crops. 
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at ceremonial could be assumed to be early Zapotecan habit, had 
we no record of such pre-Conquest practice. The way the plants 
are used speaks for itself: special plants for special occasions, 
and the restriction of interest in flowers to their purpose in ritual, 
not to speak of the special ritual observed by Mitleyenos in 
gathering certain plants and their beliefs about plant spirits. It 
must have been very easy for the friars to introduce using the 
palm which they got planted at San Lorenzo. 

Restriction of music to ritual bespeaks a like restriction in 
antiquity. Ancient Mitleyenos did not sing for pleasure, other- 
wise they would have taken over probably something of the 
Spanish music not taught by the friars. But of ritual music there 
must have been no lack. Drum and flute survive, and the feeling 
that music must accompany every institutional occasion or hon- 
or any distinguished personage—saint, deputy, or general. The 
occasions have changed and the character of the grandees, but 
the ubiquity of the brass band points to an old habit.™ 

And so do the “words of God.”” The words are Catholic, but 
the role of the Auehuete shows deep roots and points to a pre- 
Conquest habit of formal, ceremonious speech such as was char- 
acteristic of the Aztecs who had professional orators or spokes- 
men at critical occasions in private life as well as on public 
occasions. 

The rite of incensing appears today as a deeply rooted prac- 
tice, as we know it is. Candle ritual also has pre-Spanish roots, | 
think, although we can only make guesses. If candles were used 
at all in pre-Conquest times they may have been used in ritual. 
The burning of bee gum in the Mitla cure for “fright” is a bit of 
evidence. If the use of candles was wholly a Spanish introduc- 
tion it was probably assimilated with the use of copal or of ritual 
torches or braziers such as were used by the Aztecs. But such 
assimilation does not fully account for the great importance of 
candles in contemporary ritual or for the rite of kissing the 
candles. The Aztecs used paper or feather sticks in ritual; the 
Cora, the Huichol, and the Pueblos have a very elaborate feather 
or prayer-stick ritual. My guess is that the elaborate. candle 


xox Cf, Ricard, pp. 216-17, for the same thing in the earliest days of the Church. 
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ritual of the Zapotec’? has been a substitute for some such 
prayer-stick ritual. 

We noted that making vows was rooted in the pre-Spanish 
past, and so is pilgrimage, which is often a fulfilment of a vow or 
promise. Pilgrimage today is always referred to as “going to see 
a saint” and, we might add, taking him presents. That is just 
what it was in the past. Presents or offerings were taken to the 
sacred mountains and to sacred springs or pools or lakes™™4 and 
probably to the gods of distant towns. Probably Aztec “‘tribute”’ 
developed from such practices: between taking presents to great 
chiefs’ and taking presents to the gods there is little or no differ- 
ence, and the “presents’’ became standardized or “‘compulsory”’ 
as tribute. We have noted at Mitla that people go to see Monte- 
zuma just as they go to see San Pablo or once went to see Light- 
ning or the “lord” of Zaachila. Visits of respect to the governor 
or to the president or to the cura are survivals of the same early 
attitude and practice. 

The belief in lucky or unlucky days is an excellent illustration 
of giving an old habit of mind a new expression. The early day 
count, whatever it was, had to yield to the Catholic week; and 
to days in this week the old habit of calendrical augury attached 
itself, just as it may have attached itself to the European belief 
that some persons are peculiarly lucky. Reckoning time by suc- 
cessive ceremonies may be a similar type of survival. The cere- 
monies have changed, but the habit of dividing the year by 
ceremonies has persisted. 

13 And of other Mexican peoples. The Mayordomo candles of Jocotepec, 


Jalisco, are encircled with very large disks called /a corona, the crown, or e/ ramo, 
the flower spray, which are made of wax but look like paper. 


»3 Eligio reports that in one Mixe town, to get rid of sickness in the family, 
people carry a bundle of little sticks about eight inches long, split pine, into the 
mountains. 


%4 As among the Cora, Huichol, and Pueblos today. In the Pueblo country 
the church of San Esquipula at Chimayo is also visited by several tribes, to get 
medicine clay from a pit in the sacristy. The Indian habit of “pilgrimage” was 
availed of by the church throughout New Spain. 


5 Merchants probably made gifts to the chiefs or priests of the towns they 
visited. The Havasupai traders to the Hopi brought rain gifts of willow, drift- 
wood, and mud (Stephen, p. 633), which were placed on the altars, 
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Again in the ideology about waste of natural resources or 
neglect of the spirits we may see an early point of view recast. 
The spirits of the crops depart when the crops are wasted; a saint 
deserts when his cult is neglected; God punishes waste by send- 
ing drought. 

And so we see that the new religion was after all not so new. 
To be sure, people were asked to transfer their allegiance to new 
gods and to a new priesthood; but many of their old rites, their 
ways of acting, they could still retain; and, most important of 
all, the ends of the old religion were not to be changed. People 
could still ask the new gods for the same things they asked their 
old gods: for water, for withholding flood and tempest and earth- 
quake, for crops, for deer, for children, for health and longevity. 
The new religion was quite as utilitarian as the old; in this respect 
no new emotional reactions were necessary. 

But this is not the whole story. Let us consider what has not 
been taken over, not only in religion, but from the Spanish or 
mestizo culture in general, in accordance with the obverse of the 
prime principle of assimilation; i.e., when the new trait 1s too un- 
familiar, offering nothing to tie up to, or is quite incompatible 
with the old trait, not yielding to any process of identification, it 
will be rejected. Here traits which are controlled or directed 
through language are notable. The difference in language ac- 
counts for the indifference at Mitla to riddling, at least in part, 
or to reciting versos, to curt speech, speech which comes quickly 
to the point, and possibly for the failure to adopt the profuse 
greetings and farewells of the European. An analysis of the 
Spanish words and phrases that are used in speaking Zapoteco 
would undoubtedly throw a great deal of light upon changes in 
the mental attitudes that I have noted as well as upon many that 
I must have overlooked, and analysis of what has not been bor- 
rowed from Spanish would in turn throw light on the mental 
conservatism of the people. 

The great interest of the Spaniard or mestizo in sex has not 
been imparted to the Zapotec; sexual jealousy, suicidal despair, 
the play of seduction, concentration on getting married—all 
these emotional attitudes are incompatible with the cultural reg- 
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ulation of his or her sex life, not to speak of difference in what we 
vaguely call temperament. Manifest revengefulness, another 
Spanish trait, remains as alien to the Zapotec as jealousy; it 
would clash with the fear of making enemies; resentfulness may 
be entertained but not overtly expressed, and so no patterns of 
feud have been taken over. Feud is supported not only by feel- 
ings of revenge but by feelings of partisanship, and the Zapoteca 
will not meddle enough in other people’s affairs to be partisans. 
The feelings that make for personal leadership—self-assertive- 
ness in the leader, loyalty and admiration in the follower—have 
remained alien where individualism is discouraged and the sense 
of solidarity is directed to the community as a whole. Ambition 
to acquire wealth occurs, but as yet it is not matched by am- 
bition to keep it. Wealth has been valued more as a means prop- 
erly to fulfil social obligations than as a means toward personal 
distinction. Personal distinction of any kind is as yet more dis- 
approved of than approved. As striking an illustration of this 
attitude as anything is, I think, the failure of the celebration of 
the personal saint’s day to “take.” The development of “birth- 
days” is a kind of criterion of the importance of the individual. 
Birthdays were celebrated in early European culture as saint’s 
days and now in half the Christian world, including modernized 
Catholics, they are purely personal celebrations without a 
thought of a saint. Except from an entirely different point of 
view, the horoscopic birthdays have been negligible to the Indian. 
Competitive games and racing failed to “take” at Mitla similar- 
ly for lack of any urge to self-expression or to indulging vanity. 

Apart from the longing for tangible things and for health, the 
emotions nourished by Catholicism have been as little welcomed 
by the Zapoteca as by many other Indian peoples. Mysticism and 
states of personal exaltation or gratification or of personal de- 
pression or despair have remained alien. To be sure, the Church 
has not encouraged mysticism in the laity, but the Church did 
endeavor to give the individual a conception of sin or holiness, of 
punishment for sin or of reward for holiness. In Zapotecan ideol- 
ogy sickness and misfortune result from breaking rules or taboos, 
such as disrespect toward your mother or failure to fulfil a vow 
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or not allowing others to use your water supply, although there 
is much less feeling about automatic sanctions at Mitla than in 
many Indian communities; but this attitude does not express 
a conviction of sin. There is a standard of morality, of proper 
conduct toward your townspeople, but no feeling whatsoever 
about personal virtue or holiness. States of exaltation or despair 
and convictions of sin or holiness all require a sense of individual 
distinctiveness or of personality quite generally alien to Indian 
cultures. The Indian may be conscientious, but he has no con- 
science. 

The Catholic concept of heaven, of life in the sky, has proved 
to be an incompatible concept for the Zapoteca as for other Indian 
peoples; the idea of going down after death obviously clashes 
with the idea of going up. The concept of hell is also incompat- 
ible. Hell is netherwards, to be sure, but hell involves the idea 
of punishment after death, as heaven involves that of reward, 
and, as we have noted, the concept of reward and punishment 
after death is quite alien to Indian ideology. Much as the church 
must have sought to inculcate the convenient doctrine of hell- 
fire, it failed almost completely.” This failure has rendered the 
ritual of the last sacrament negligible, as it is at Mitla and in 
other Indian circles, together, perhaps, with the church’s rites of 
confession and of penance. It even lessens the importance of the 
ritual of marriage, but here other factors less alien than the doc- 
trine of living in sin may have a part. Why is it that of all the 
sacraments of the church, baptism alone has been completely 
accepted by Catholicized Indians? Because with its oil and salt 
and holy water it is so obviously good medicine, and there is no 
stumbling-block of the doctrine of sin. (Note that when sin is 
suggested as in the idea that the unbaptized child becomes a 
wizard or goes to Limbo, the doctrine is converted into accept- 
able Indian conceptualism by the idea that the child dying un- 
baptized draws to itself its surviving parents. Baptism as exor- 


106 There is no error so general among all these peoples, laments Burgoa, as the 
belief that they pass to another delightful life, however given to vice they may 
have been, and that although the land where they are going is distant and suste- 
nance and clothing are required for the journey, it is like the Elysian Fields, 
abounding in pleasures and in gifts. 
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cism against an offended spirit, as in the tale of Skeleton, is an- 
other conversion. The dead “‘punish” the misbehavior of the 
living by death, sickness, or other misfortune, but this is “punish- 
ment” in this life, not after death.) The ritual of confirmation 
partakes of good medicine also, and as administered to infants or 
young children may become, as at Mitla, a popular ritual. If the 
Church could have presented the last sacrament to Indians as 
supplying medicine for the journey after death, divorcing it from 
the requirement of having experienced the other sacraments and 
from confession, no doubt it too would have “‘taken,’’? and been 
fitted into the other preparations for the journey into the nether 
world, as have been the wake, the novena, and the responsories 
for the dead, and as still more outstandingly among all Catholi- 
cized Indians the observance of the night or nights of All Souls 
has been fitted into aboriginal cults of the dead. 

But the Catholic cult of the dead has not been taken over 
completely. The essential doctrine of that cult is prayer to free 
the souls from purgatory. Indians who have not accepted the 
belief in purgatory pray not for the souls but fo the souls, praying | 
for what they want, just as they prayed to earlier gods. In the 
prayer and offerings of Zapoteca to the souls, there is no sugges- 
tion, except in connection with the immediate journey after 
death, that the souls are to be benefited; the only benefits in- 
volved are for the worshipers. 

Just as purgatory means nothing to those who believe in a 
continuation of this life, so the doctrine of redemption and the 
meaning of the Crucifixion mean nothing to those without a 
conviction of sin. The celebration of the Passion at Mitla and in 
other Spanish-Indian towns is a striking case of taking over a 
ritual or ceremonial divorced from its ideology.’ 

Failure to borrow, in the economic life, is due quite largely I 

7 It might have taken as it was had not the early Church itself or some of the 
Orders withheld extreme unction from Indians (Ricard, p. 153). 


78 Other Catholicized Indians have not taken over the dramatization of 
Holy Week at all. The Pueblos, for example, may dance kachina at Easter, but 
they are without any dramatization of the Crucifixion, the story of which they 
do not tell. They cannot relate it to anything in their culture, as the Zapoteca 
may have been able to do. 
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think, to poverty. In house-building as in transportation and in 
a good many other economic particulars, for example, in using 
pottery instead of porcelain or metal, the old ways are kept to 
because they are the cheaper ways. No one would live under 
thatch if he could afford a tile roof, or carry on his back if he 
could buy a burro. When the new economic way is cheaper, as 
for example the woman’s cotton dress as against the woolen, it is 
quickly substituted. Nor should poverty be overlooked as a clue, 
at least a partial clue, to not adopting various customs which in- 
volve expenditures, such as church funeral or wedding. In a 
home funeral the priest’s fees are dispensed with. The festivity 
of the gye/nadé is much less costly than that of the church wed- 
ding. The lack of water or the lack of animals and so of manure 
are forms of poverty which would preclude irrigation or fertiliza- 
tion. The lack of specialization in work is also due in part, at 
least, to poverty. It is cheaper for a man to be able to meet all 
his own needs than to employ others. 

But there are other factors in economic conservatism. The 
ceremonial system of barter precludes the accumulation of capi- 
tal and capital goods. And so does the system of communal serv- 
ice. Guelagueza and tequio belong to a scheme of life incompatible 
with the accumulation of capital or of wealth. Moreover, in the 
old life there was little psychological inducement to accumulat- 
ing wealth. There was no idea of personal display, of cutting a 
figure; 09 quite the contrary, you wanted to live in all particulars 
just as everybody else lived. 

Even if new goods are neither costly nor conspicuous, if they 
interfere considerably with old habits of life, they are not taken 
over. Bedsteads and other modern furnishings are not used at 
Mitla even by people who could afford them because, I think, 
they are incongruous with old habits of sitting, eating, and sleep- 


%9 Compare the picture of the Mayas of Honduras. ‘““The Mayas display a 
curious lack of ambition for wealth, or even prestige. Almost all are equally poor, 
and seem to have no desire to be wealthier than the other members of the com- 
munity. The one or two who have a very few dollars stored away, are not en- 
vied, nor do they receive any more respect” (Thompson 1:86). They do desire 
to shine as a Nohoch Priosti (Mayordomo), but this means, as at Mitla, merely 
a dissipation of capital. 
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ing. Women who could afford sandals still go barefoot because 
they are used to it. The diet is not varied with eggs and milk by 
people who keep chickens and cows because they do not like the 
taste of eggs and milk."° The wage system has been slow to take, 
at least among women, because it has clashed with the women’s 
habit of staying home, which is, I think, an Indian habit, al- 
though it is paralleled by the mestiza attitude. However well off 
Mitleyenas may be, they have no objection to working in the 
store which is in their home. The rich mestiza would not work 
in the family store. 

Failure to clear the fields of stones is a piece of conservatism I 
can’t explain, unless stone-clearing is merely an innovation that 
nobody has thought of, not even Victor Olivera, the most for- 
ward-looking farmer of them all, although for almost nothing 
Victor could employ little boys to clear his fields and greatly in- 
crease their yield. 3 

This, then, is what happened, is still happening, during the 
age-long penetration of Spanish culture at Mitla and in more or 
less degree in the other towns of the Zapotecan people, inferably 
in the towns of other Indian peoples also: aboriginal ceremonies 
were suppressed, more or less forcibly, together with the hier- 


0 J am allowing little for rationalism in the economic conservatism of Mitla. 
Beals remarks of the Mayo Indians of Sonora that in their material culture their 
“conservatism extends only to those things whose advantages are obvious.” 
For one thing, the Mayo keep to their thatched houses because in time of flood 
a thatched house is preferable to an adobe house. Consideration of flood would 
not affect house-building at Mitla, for no houses are built in the bottom land; 
but earthquake experience might well affect preferences in house types and 
house sites. Experience has shown that the shocks are considerably less on the 
north side of the river and that the thatched house is a far safer abode in earth- 
quake and infinitely more reassuring than an adobe house. But this did not keep 
Mitleyenos from thinking that the choice sites were on the south side of the river 
and that adobe was the material to build with, if they could afford it. To be sure, 
the adobe house is better protection against dust or rainstorm than the thatch 
house, but I doubt if this was the paramount consideration that determined 
the type of house built in E/ Centro. The Quero family built substantially in 
what is now E/ Centro and other people followed, when they could. 

On the other hand, the record of well-building at Mitla is in line with Beals’ 
point of view. Spanish wells have been built in yards distant from the river, even 
in the conservative barrio of San Salvador; whereas along the river people go 
on using the river wells, 
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archy which performed them. With the lapsing of the ceremonies 
the hierarchy would tend to lapse of itself, just as today we see 
the ancient form of marriage, the gye/nadé‘, and the huehuetes 
who conduct the gye/nad6 lapsing or diminishing together. On 
the elimination of the native priesthoods, whatever rites or arts 
or crafts that they were solely or primarily responsible for also 
disappeared. But memory or tradition of the gods is less easily 
suppressed than their ceremonial and, in so far as it was not 
esoteric, it persisted, in tales which in each generation lost a little 
of their original character, myths becoming folk-tales or legends, 
the narrative element surviving and the parts explanatory of 
ceremonial dropping out. Mental attitudes toward the old gods 
were transferred to the new gods. Such of the old popular rites 
that could be practiced secretly or passed on privately within the 
family, like burying food in the fields for Lightning or fastening 
a little bag of journey food to the corpse or paying secret visits to 
cave shrines—such practices lingered on also. Rites which were 
limited to curing have had a life of their own, thanks to the in- 
difference of the Church, which for the most part has not con- 
sidered them religious practices; and Indian curers, unlike Indian 
priests, encountered no rival practitioners. Besides, as curers 
practiced on their own, not in organized groups, they were able 
to preserve a measure of secrecy if ever it occurred to a padre to 
oppose them. The curers probably took over some of the rituals 
that originally belonged to the priesthoods. In the cult of the 
Aztec earth goddess may be recognized many of the practices of 
the present-day Zapotecan curandero.** Curandero practices 
point to a sometime cult of Wind or Mountain gods. 

mt Centeotl, who was the mother of the gods, the heart of the earth, “our 
grandmother,” was the goddess of medicine and medicinal herbs. “She was 
venerated by physicians and surgeons, by those who bled people, and also by 
midwives and those who gave herbs for abortion; by soothsayers who tell the 
good or bad fortune children are going to have, according to the date, time, or 
signs of their birth. She was likewise venerated by those who predict the future 
with grains of corn, the ones who do it by looking into the water in a bowl, as well 
as those who tell fortunes by means of small strings which they tied together 
.... and all such who extracted tiny worms from mouth and eyes, and small 
pebbles from other parts of the body..... She was also adored by those people 


who had baths or ‘temazcalis’ in their homes, all of whom placed the image of 
the goddess in their baths... .” (Sahagan, p. 27). 
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Many other practices or ways of life besides curing practices 
have persisted through the ignorance or indifference both of the 
Church and of mestizo circles. Home life and much of the general 
Indian economy have been ignored. Religious and political prac- 
tices that worked well into the church system were encouraged, 
or at any rate not discouraged, and along these lines there were 
many transferences of old ways into new forms. Some of the old 
ways, particularly in the sex life, were not transformed because 
the padres were not intelligent or disinterested enough to plan 
the assimilation, and force or pressure was not feasible. Without 
the sanction of punishment in hell the padres were helpless. Had 
they been ingenious about contriving punishments in this life, 
automatic punishments for violating rules of behavior, their 
courses would have been easier. The Indian’s rejection of the 
doctrine of hell (and of heaven), his refusal to entertain the con- 
cept of sin, had far-reaching effects. It made him indifferent to 
much of the psychological pressure of the Church; since the 
Church was shorn of its supernatural sanction, it enabled him to 
preserve his old-time attitude toward the gods, his old-time di- 
vorce of morality from religion,"? and his indifference or antago- 
nism to individualism. It has been his warrant more than any- 
thing else for retaining psychological attitudes characteristically 
Indian. 

Today the inroads of change are not through the Church, but 
through capitalism, the idea of accumulating wealth. That will 
be a very easy path, and in two or three generations will be 
accomplished what the Church failed or did not seek to accom- 
plish during centuries. Celebration of mayordomias and of wed- 
dings in their festival form will go; the system of communal serv- 
ice will break down; class distinction based on wealth will be 
made; and personal distinction will be sought. The comisario 
system which is destroying local self-government in other parts 
of the Republic will be imposed, and the town government will go 

12 Tt must be said that this divorce may not have been as marked among the 
early Middle American peoples as among North American tribes. Rites of purifi- 
cation for immoral conduct are undertaken among the Quiché to render effectual 


the appeal to the spirits (Bunzel). This relationship between morality and re- 
ligion appears to be a pre-Conquest trait. 
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by the board. Within fifty years, perhaps much sooner, Mitla 
will be a modern town, for good and bad, a backward modern 
town. | 

Whatever may have happened in the rest of Latin-America 
(and each tribal group or cultural area must be studied more or 
less in itself), it seems clear to me that among the hispanicized 
Zapoteca native modes of behavior which include language, 
forms of daily intercourse, habits of daily living, and ritual habits 
together with the emotions and some of the beliefs which have 
been integrated with these habits have outlasted everything else, 
religious and political organization, pantheon, ceremonies, ritual 
arts and crafts, and parts of the material culture. It is notable 
that the aspects of culture more closely associated with women— 
“remedies, weaving, cookery, and feasting—have outlasted the 
cultural activities of men—hunting, war, the ritual arts, and 
ceremonial and political organization, all of which have either 
disappeared or been largely hispanicized. In hispanicization what 
was imposed by the European was altered to fit old habits 
and emotional attitudes. What was voluntarily taken over was 
what was not incompatible with such habits or attitudes. It 
would appear that changes in social organization and in material 
culture are made more readily than changes in personal habits 
and in emotional attitudes, and that a foreign complex is estab- 
lished in its entirety only when it can be fitted into an old form 
of behavior and is compatible with existing emotional attitudes. 

Before taking leave of Mitla as it is, as it is changing, or as it 
has changed, I would like to attempt a picture of the town as it 
may have been in pre-Spanish times, after the Aztec invasion 
and before the arrival of the Spaniards. On my palette will be 
paints from contemporary Zapotecan culture, from the culture 
of tribal neighbors,""3 from the fragments given us by Burgoa out 


13 With the mountain and coastal cultures farther south the early Zapoteca 
were no doubt in contact, just as they are today, through trade. We know that 
their blowgun, copper coa, hammock, carrying net, and grooved stone for pound- 
ing fiber all came from the south. Two or three trees or plants are said to be 
exotic, introduced from the Isthmus. The stone work on the monuments of 
Mitla is reminiscent of architectural details in the Maya buildings of Yucatan. 
The culture of the modern Maya of Guatemala, Honduras, Yucatan,and Chiapas, 
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of the seventeenth century, and from the culture of the ancient 
Aztecs,'4 and the whole picture no doubt will be colored by what 


eed 


suggests that there must have been other parallels between ancient Zapoteca 
and ancient Maya. From this point of view, as from others, a study of the 
Zapoteca of the Isthmus, both cultural and archaeological, is very necessary. It 
is probable that the northern Zapoteca have always been greatly influenced by 
their southern relatives. 

Between the modern Zapoteca and the modern Maya or Quiché of Guatemala 
there are many resemblances. Family organization is very much the same. In 
both cultures the household is the unit, those who marry into a house come 
under its head, parental authority ceasing when the children leave the parental 
roof. We may note that the Quiché “do not seem to care about tracing relation- 
ships even in close degrees,” an indifference to genealogy which has appeared 
also among the Zapoteca. The Guatemalan bride is asked for, repeatedly; there 
are twelve visits, and marriages by service and by elopement also occur. A 
woman is delivered in the kneeling position. Relations with the dead are close; 
they are talked to and advised with much as among the Zapoteca. Drinking, 
rockets, and dancing characterize the wake, to which neighbors contribute money 
and candles. The Guatemalans have no organized games, and no idea of vocal 
music; their roadside greetings are quite similar to the Zapotecan and prove 
quite as disconcerting to their northern visitors, I note with amusement, as the 
Mitleyeno greetings were to me. Although there are variations in the Guate- 
malan system of communal service it is plainly enough the same as the Zapote- 
can. (Curiously enough, La Farge and Byers take for granted that it is a purely 
Spanish system.) 

In the Guatemalan Good Men we meet our Zapotecan Auehuete, and if we 
can infer from Guatemalan practice it was or is the Auehuete who officiates at the 
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™ Relations with the Aztecs were carried on through merchants, probably 
long before the Aztec conquest; later there were also the Aztec tribute- or tax- 
collectors, and, of course, Aztecs accompanied the Spaniards to Oaxaca. Not 
only Aztec place names were adopted but a number of other Aztec terms which 
suggest that even if the things or practices or beliefs to which these terms are 
applied were not introduced by the Aztecs they were familiar to them. Espe- 
cially interesting from this point of view are the Aztec derivatives teg for com- 
munal service, topi/, for errand man, Auehuete, for one versed in formal language, 
tona, for the birth-spirit, semposuche for the flower associated with saints and 
with the dead, kwachi for the twin ear of corn used as seed corn. Divining with 
corn and with plant narcotics were Aztec practices. The placing of corn and 
salvia before the gods was another Aztec practice. Seed corn was aspersed and 
an ear that was blessed was kept as “the heart” of the granary. Other practices 
or beliefs we have noted as common to ancient Aztecs and contemporary Zapoteca 
are: ceremonial circuit (east, north, west, and south); use of the numerals 13, 9, 
3, and 20—particularly 13; belief in auspicious and inauspicious days; set 
speeches or sermons; incensing and smoking sacrosanct objects and using ritual 
cigarettes; ritual garlands and bouquets and flower offerings to the gods; 
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I know of town-living, ceremonially organized and ritualistically 
minded Indians elsewhere. 


[Footnote 113 continued from p. 537] 


New Year ceremonies of the Zapoteca. The Guatemalan “magicians” are more 
differentiated than the Zapotecan, but even among the Zapotec laying curses or 
witchcraft, curing for fright, and divination are separable from the general prac- 
tice of the curandero. In both cultures shamanism is derived from God or per- 
sonal experience; there is no apprenticeship. In Guatemala the magual is associ- 
ated with the shaman; the Zapoteca think of the magua/ as a birth-spirit. (But 
Bunzel states that the fortune of a person is incarnated in some animal, which 
sounds quite Zapotecan.) The Guatemalan soothsayer divines with seeds, al- 
though by a count or interpretation which differs from the Zapotecan. Possibly 
the count has dropped out from the Zapotecan system which seems pretty 
meaningless today. (However, the Aztec system also lacked calendrical refer- 
ence [Nuttall, p. 66]). In both cultures we find the turkey sacrifice as the out- 
standing non-Christian rite, well preserved among the Guatemalans, lapsing 
among the Zapoteca. It is interesting tofind the establishment of the rite imputed 
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offering miniature vessels to the rain gods; offering bread at springs; bird sacri- 
fice; ritual drinking, motioning with the cup, and libation on the ground; domi- 
ciliary food-begging visits; human sacrifice; ritual pole-climbing; masking and 
dramatization, which includes farce and burlesque; dancing and musical pro- 
cession; transformation of god into animal; belief in serpents as guardians; 
belief in horned serpents with “power”; association of mountain spirits with 
moisture which was kept in its various forms in mythical jars; belief in a light- 
ning god (Gus#’ is also reminiscent of Uitzilopochtli), in a plumed water serpent, 
in wind spirits, in an earth goddess, and in a goddess of the hearth; belief that 
the early gods withdrew below their monuments to become stone; aspersing the 
dead, and belief about the river of death with its dog ferryman; keeping a fire or 
smudge in the house after a birth; house shrines; ritual bathing; professional 
midwifery; vows and votive offerings in sickness; sucking out deleterious objects 
causing sickness; curing by calling back the strayed spirit; organization of doc- 
tors and diviners apart from priests; military organization by district; sticks of 
office; distinctive classification of youths and a year-long term of temple service; 
public service by the youths. Aztec, like Zapotecan, children are given cere- 
monial sponsors or godparents. Both Aztec and Zapotecan weddings are elabo- 
rate affairs, with presents, dancing, and feasting. Guests contribute to defray 
expenses. Bride and groom exchange food. The Aztecs had marriage go-be- 
tweens who went to ask for the woman two or three times. Certain Aztec cere- 
monies are quite suggestive of the conduct of the Zapotecan mayordomia: 
because of vow in sickness or for other reason an Aztec would offer a celebration 
to the god, whose image would be taken to the man’s house, and the impersonator 
of the god and those with him would drink special wine in the house of the cele- 
brator. Stirring sticks are used at both Aztec and Zapotecan feasts, and food 
left-overs are carried home; incense is burned to honor guests. 
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My guess, against the day when archaeology will give definite 
information," is that almost the whole site of present-day Mitla 


[Footnote 113 continued from p. 538] 


by the Guatemalans to Lightning whois, as in Zapotecan tradition, the protector 
of the town. In both cultures Lightning is associated with fire. From Guate- 
malan practice we may infer that Lightning was associated with the Zapotecan 
New Year ceremony which is undoubtedly to be equated with the Guatemalan 
Year Bearer ceremony, although it has been shifted to another season to make it 
correspond to the New Year of the Gregorian calendar. The general New Year 
complex remains unchanged—the night ceremonial includes a visit to the hill or 
cave shrine, turkey sacrifice, burning of incense (and candles) at crosses, prayer 
for all that is wanted during the year. Guatemalan ritual at the first heavy rain 
and at the first beans would correspond to the Zapotecan offerings to Lightning 
at planting and to the household frestitas of green corn. The Guatemalan count 
of three days before and after a ceremony is suggestive of the Zapotecan conduct 
of mayordomias and of weddings. In Guatemalan tradition, as in Zapotecan, 
the first world was dark and the first people turned to stone when the sun rose 
(La Farge and Byers, pp. 76, 78, 80, 86, 87, 89, 97, 114-15, 130, 135, 139, 140-42, 
154-§5, 178). In the Guatemala Quiché pantheon are, besides Lightning (Thun- 
der), the Clouds, Wind, Frost, Mountain Spirits, the souls (including those of 
deified shamans who are mentioned by name), the saints, and God (Brinton, 
pp- 59-60), all but Frost being spirits that are recognized by the Zapotec. The 
World, e/ Mundo, is a very important supernatural (Bunzel) to whom among 
both Quiché and Zapoteca libation is made. The cold wind is a spirit of sickness 
(Bunzel). 

Among the Quiché dreams are signs in sickness (Bunzel). Probably the inter- 
pretation of dreams was once more important at Mitla even than it is today. 
The Quiché rites “to draw a woman” suggest that Zapotecan love charms were 
once ritualistic (see, too, Redfield, 3:153). The Quiché belief that an enemy can 
harm you magically both in life and after he dies throws light upon the ever 
present fear of the Mitleyeno about making enemies. Any “enemy” may be a 
witch. If an infant falls sick, “we may have enemies,” says the Quiché (Bunzel), 
and in similar case, although a Mitleyeno refers to witches, actually he is think- 
ing of enemies. 

Among the Chorti, a Mayan people of eastern Guatemala, there are some close 
parallels with the Zapoteca in pantheon and in curing. The Chorti Chicchan or 
rain gods are Lightning, Thunder, and giant horned snakes living in springs or 
streams or lakes (in the rainy season and in the hills in the dry season) and the 
annual rain or moisture ceremony eight days before Cross Day consists of offer- 
ings at a spring probably like those once made at Mitla’s Lake of White Water. 
There is an earth god of dual sex; apparitions are dual in sex; in fact, sex duality 


[Footnote 113 continued on p. 540] 


m5 rom a survey of the surface potsherds, etc., Beals suggests that the forti- 
fication on Yux, the pyramid, and the mounds belong to the same period, later _ 
than the period when the ornate temples were built (Beals.1:92). This second 
period of building may have been during the Aztec invasion. 
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was a temple city and that the population was considerably more 
scattered than it is today, scattered throughout the upper end of 
the valley, as well as southward, toward Matatlan. In these di- 
rections there are plain indications of large buildings; moreover, 
it is unlikely that the Dominicans would have placed their mon- 
astery as far away from their fold as it finally became; when they 
rebuilt atop the pagan temple, around them lived an Indian 


[Footnote 113 continued from p. 539] 


is an outstanding trait of the supernaturals, something we get hints of among the 
Zapoteca. 

Sun is the patron of Chorti curers, diviners, and sorcerers and San Antonio 
de Monte, of herbalists. Wind gods bring disease and carry it away. Disease 
or pain is caused by witches and by airs which are natural and magical. Fright 
or any weakening condition exposes a person to the airs, which are fright, water, 
fire, lightning, death, snake, bull, tiger, evil eye, ghost, apparition—only the 
air of earthquake is lacking. Sucking out witch-sent worms or frogs, massage, 
and egg treatment are practiced; also spraying medicine and smoking with copal. 

Among the Maya of Honduras and Yucatan, again, many of the Chorti, 
Quiché, and Zapotecan traits are paralleled, but we may note in particular in 
Honduras the exclusion of women from ceremonial, and the supremacy of the 
male sex, the tendency toward promiscuity and separation after marriage, the 
use of the blowgun, the appearance of Negrito clowns, beliefs in plant spirits 
and wind-sent disease, and the tale of Sus Ley and other myth elements, includ- 
ing the hare or the woman in the moon (Thompson); and in Yucatan, pilgrimage 
to the ruins of the country and the belief that their builders turned to stone at 
the first appearance of the sun (Tozzer), and are now living underground (Redfield 
and Villa). In Yucatan the brother-sister terms persist, likewise classificatory 
usages; boys and girls separate in play and there are no competitive games; peo- 
ple are secretive about sex; women are excluded from ceremonial, even to cook- 
ing; there is a ledger system for contributions to the ceremonies; left-overs are 
carried home; the ground altar is used as well as the table altar; smoke is blown 
over the patient, rum is sprayed; the doctor blows; sickness is due to witch- 
craft, to neglect of offerings, and to the Evil Winds; temper and critical condi- 
tions subject one to seizure by the Winds; Lightning is chief of the rain gods; 
there are long-haired women spirits or apparitions; three saints are patrons of the 
hunt; the mayordomia system prevails, with the same emphasis as at Mitla on 
the delivery of ceremonial objects from one pledger to another; jarana is danced 
for the saint; the system of communal work is as obligatory and essential as 
among the Zapoteca (Redfield and Villa). 

Among the Lacandones, women are excluded from ceremonial, offering of 
food and drink and of copal is the basic element of ceremonial as it appears to 
have been among the Zapoteca, and red is the ritual color as it was among the 
Zapoteca, pigment from the berry achiote being used by both peoples (Tozzer). 

Among all these groups there is little or no sense of music and a paucity of 
aesthetic expression. 
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population. The “Castellanos,” probably hispanicized Muixte- 
cas, who came to live around the monastery (and at San Lo- 
renzo), pushed the Zapotecan population westward, down the 
valley. Houses were strung along the river, which, before wells 
were dug, was the chief source of water supply. 

The wattled and thatched houses were better made than most 
houses of this type today; people may also have used wall mats, 
as they do today in the mountain towns. Houses or yards were 
hedged by organ cactus as they are today. Then, as now, the 
people were small farmers. They did not irrigate, and if we can 
infer from their lack of granaries, their failure to clear fields of 
stones, and their poor strains of maize, their crops were none too 
abundant. They used a digging stick and the sharp-bladed coa. 
They planted and harvested in volunteer working parties as the 
Mixes and Mayas do today. They had something of a wild-plant 
supply, and grasshoppers were a regular part of their fare. Deer 
and small game were more plentiful than they are today. Blow- 
gun and rope-snare were used, and possibly deadfalls. Hunters 
were probably organized into a society with a supernatural pa- 
tron and, before hunting, ritual was performed. Then, as now, 
many were traders, carrying on their backs by tump-line baskets 
and carrying nets. Trade was conducted mainly as barter, but 
cacao was something of a medium of exchange, as were also cop- 
per axes. The women wove garments from maguey fiber or from 
cotton which they got in trade; the men had ponchos of cotton 
and mantles of buckskin or lion or tiger skin, or feather mantles. 
There were probably rabbit-fur blankets and coyote-fur rugs. 
But craftsmanship in feathers, as in stone, perhaps in metals, 
was primarily associated with their ceremonial life. They were 
probably not potters, depending, as they do today, upon trade 
pottery. Possibly there is no suitable clay for pottery in the 
neighborhood. 

These early Mitleyenos were an unaggressive, peaceful people, 
more peaceful than the rest of their tribe or nation on the Isth- 
mus or toward the west, but they were open to raids by the 
mountain people and by the Mixteca, and they kept fortifica- 
tions for refuge. From these heights they threw down stones. 
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They may have used clubs™* or a weapon which is a cross be- 
tween the blowgun and the ordinary bow. The sweat oven was 
a means of execution. Their youths were organized as guards or 
scouts. 

Large numbers must have been employed in temple-building 
and upkeep, under some system of communal service possibly 
not unlike the present-day system. There were temple fields and 
a ritual garden. They probably sacrificed children, and prisoners 
taken when they were raided; but their chief sacrifices were wild 
birds or their domesticated turkeys. A dog was sometimes killed 
to accompany the dead,™? and men and women may have been 
entombed alive with high priests or paramount chiefs. Sun, 
Earth, and Lightning were among their gods, and there was a 
very elaborate cult of the dead, of their ancestral dead and of 
priests or chiefs who became protectors of the town and a source 
of blessings. There was a cult of mountain supernaturals who 
were associated, like Lightning, with rain and with crops. Light- 
ning was their god of war, of death, and of fire, as well as of rain- 
fall and fertility. But Lightning was conceived of as a group of 
spirits, a spirit class, rather than as a single spirit. Possibly the 
dead distinguished in war, possibly sacrificial war prisoners, be- 
came Lightnings. (If so, the temple containing their sepulcher, 
the chamber of death, was Lightning’s temple.) There were 
maize spirits, perhaps distinctive, perhaps merely representative 
of the earth god. There were cloud and wind spirits. With wind 
spirits sickness was associated. Horned or plumed serpents dwelt 
in springs or pools or rivers, water spirits who controlled the 
terrestrial water supply. It may have been to these serpent-be- 
ings that children were sacrificed. There were goddesses associ- 
ated with the hearth or the economy of the house and with weav- 
ing. The goddess of weaving had a very special cult. In the way 
of all the early peoples, a number of traits or attributes were 
imputed to a god. 


16 As they did to the north, at Cuauhtlantzinco, where they also threw stones 
and used the bow and arrow (Starr 2:13, 24, Pictures §, §¢, 7@). 

417 Puppy-dog sacrifice is still practiced by some of the Mixes, although not in 
connection with death. At Yacoche before the fiesta of February 19 the Mayor- 
domo sacrifices a male puppy on the mountain summit (Beals 2). 
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For this pantheon there were several priesthoods which may 
have been organized into a hierarchy or which merely may have 
conducted each in turn an annual ceremony, all participating in a 
great ceremony for the New Year. The year, like the Aztec year, 
consisted of twenty months of thirteen days. Thirteen and three 
were the common ritual numbers, with some favoring of nine and 
twenty. The vigesimal system was used in counting. Ritual con- 
sisted of processional, music, dancing, formal and prolonged 
prayer or speech-making, incensing with copal, offerings of food 
and flowers, blood-letting, fasting, and continence. The cere- 
mony was pretty much confined to those who conducted it; in 
our sense there were no general worshipers. But there were some 
general rites of bringing seeds—seed corn and beans—and mag- 
uey sprouts to the gods for a blessing or of making miniature 
offerings or images of what the worshiper desired for himself or 
to give his dead or his deity, believing that the miniature would 
be magically increased. Food or drink was also presented to the 
gods. Besides, collections were made from house to house for 
temple needs. There were elaborate ceremonies to control weath- 
er and water supply, to increase the crops, and to insure success 
in war or protection against raiders. Certain ceremonies were 
particularly participated in by hunters, merchants, weavers, doc- 
tors, and housewives. There was ceremony for a new house and 
ceremony to celebrate the return or presence of the dead. The 
priests performed naming, marriage, and death rituals. There 
was ritual for the skulls or bones of the distinguished dead. 

The temple cults were largely anthropomorphic, although the 
gods could transform into animals or were associated with ani- 
mals, but the outlook of the people was also animistic; plants and 
animals, particularly snakes and birds, were possessed of spirits 
that could be addressed and asked for help, in curing, in augury, 
and in other ways. There were personal guardian-spirits, and 
possibly there was individual spirit experience such as vision or 
dream. Spirits, both anthropomorphic and animal, lived in 
stones—in natural formations and in carved stones. With these 
aspects of the religion the curing shamans were more in touch 
than the priests. 
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Probably the doctors were not organized but practiced on 
their own. They cured by sucking, by calling back the spirit, by 
blowing, by massage, and by animal and plant medicines, using 
blood, grease and pelt, flower, leaf, root, and gum. The power to 
transform themselves into animals was probably imputed to the 
doctors; or to them may have been restricted the control of the 
animal familiars. The doctors practiced divination, to foretell 
the fate of the patient, to find lost objects, and possibly to ascer- 
tain auspicious days to start a journey or other enterprise, al- 
though this type of augury, together with birth auguries, may 
have been a function of the priesthood in charge of the calendar. 
The doctors divined by throwing corn, by observing birds, and 
possibly by observing fire. There were professional and much-— 
esteemed midwives. There were also professional orators. 

Oratory, midwifery, and doctoring**® may have been heredi- 
tary or familial callings; but the priesthoods and various temple 
services were entered through vow or through dedication of boys 
by their parents. Temple service precluded other forms of com- 
munal service, in war or in the general administration of the 
town. Differentiation of services was the basis of social classifi- 
cation. There were chieftaincies and high priesthoods, and there 
may have been a tendency, as there is today, for a youth to go 
into the same service as his father, but there were no strongly 
marked or socially recognized hereditary groups. 

Descent was bilineal, but residence was patrilocal and pater- 
nal control was well developed. Girls were asked for and married 
at an early age, which precluded promiscuity before marriage. 
Separation was not uncommon. Woman’s place was quite strict- 
lyin the home or in quasi-domestic barter; women were cooks and 
weavers, and through these functions participated in ceremo- 
nials, but in religious or political organization they had little part. 

18 There are families where the wizards “like a patrimony and inheritance, 


succeed from fathers to sons.” These wizards can kill their enemies by looking 
at them or by incantation (Burgoa, 1:154). 
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KINSHIP TERMS 
LIST OF TERMS: 


shtade father, descriptive 

dat father, vocative 

shnana mother, descriptive 

nan mother, vocative3 

shi’ne my child,‘ descriptive and vocative;5 grandchild, vocative 

‘stat gole grandfather, descriptive : 

Datgol® grandfather, vocative 

shma’me’ __ grandmother, descriptive 

mam grandmother, vocative 

sha’ ge grandchild 

shyage | 

Sti’ wa uncle (father’s brother, mother’s brother), all collaterals 
in his generation, descriptive 

twa uncle, vocative. 

Hwu 


shnantiwa aunt (mother’s sister, father’s sister), all collaterals in 
her generation, descriptive 
 nantiwa aunt, vocative 


«The terms at Tehuantepec are: father, dishose‘, vocative, papaa; mother, 
nya‘(nya’a), vocative, mamaa; grandfather, Jishose‘ gola (shase gole) or bishose 
bida, vocative, papa vida; grandmother, nyabida (nyagole), shawela (S., abuela), 
vocative, mamabida; uncle, sti’a, stiua (S., tio); aunt, stia’ya, stia (shti’a); brother, 
man speaking, diche‘, vocative, name; sister, woman speaking, benda‘ (belde), vo- 
cative, name; brother-sister reciprocal, disana; nephew-niece, sobrinua‘, vocative, 
name; Sobrina, vocative, name; son-in-law, daughter-in-law, suegrua, suegra. 

The classificatory system is followed at Tehuantepec, e.g., Julian calls Doro- 
teo Marino tix, “he is my father’s brother, but very distant (muy Jejos).” 


4 Nana and fata are Nahuatl terms; they have a widespread distribution as 
terms of courtesy. 


3 Very generally used also is mama or ma, from the Spanish. 
4 Stepchild, shentenade or mientenade. 

3 Age-class terms may also be used. See p. 546. 

6 At Santo Domingo, dad, dada. 

7 At Santo Domingo, nanjus (? sus, old woman). 
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546 


sobrine® 
be'tse 
be‘le 
Bistana 
cherlg 
bagots 
gu‘lixs9 


shdat suegre 
shnan suegre 


bijis 


shkunade™ 


sagol™ 


Be‘se 
bado‘ 
guna Be's 
gol Be‘s 
bvin 
shinga' ne 
JN4pP 
shinjyape 
bengal 
SUS 
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reciprocal of ti’ wd, nantiwa 

brother, cousin, man speaking 

sister, cousin, woman speaking 

brother-sister (cousin) reciprocal 

spouse 

son-in-law, descriptive 

daughter-in-law, descriptive 

father-in-law, descriptive 

mother-in-law, descriptive 

sister-in-law, woman speaking (?) man speaking 

brother-in-law also sister-in-law, man speaking, descrip- 
tive 7 

reciprocal between parents of husband and parents of wife 

AGE-CLASS TERMS 
infant 


little girl, “woman child”; S., mujercita 
boy, “man child’”’; 8., Aombrecito; gole, vocative 
youth, my son, youth over fifteen 


maiden, my girl 


old one, anciano or anciana 
old woman 


APPLICATION OF TERMS 
dat, father 
Gen. II 


father 


nan, mother 


Gen. I 


43>15 mama, ma, mother 


shine, child 


8 Spanish, sobrino, sobrina. In Zapoteco, terminations showing sex are not 


used. 


9 Gu‘, root; /ixs (?) house. 


0S., cunado, cuhada. The term conjun (S., conjunto) is also used. No Za- 
potecan term for sister’s husband. (Rose calls her sister’s husband papa.) 


11 §., consuegro, consuegra. Cf. Nahuatl usage (Redfield 1:142). Sa, relative; 


gol, old one. 


3 ben< gente; gol (?) Nahuatl, col/i. 


Seed 
“ot gga 


15 >43 


33479 


43 >2 
39 >2 


g>1 


43>1 
39>1 


9>2 


1§>79 


1,2>9 


32>10 
43 >14 
43 >18 
43>5 

74>43 
53 >43 
43 720 


9>5 
I3>I10 
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Gen. I 
son 
Gen. II 
daughter 


Datgél, grandfather 


Gen. I 
mother’s (step) father 
father’s father 


Gen. IT 
father’s father 
mam, grandmother 


Gen. | 
mother’s mother 
father’s mother 


Gen, II 
father’s mother 
sha’ge, grandchild 


Gen. I 


son’s son, also shi’ne 


Gen, II 
son’s daughter 
ti’ wd (tiwu, tin), uncle 


Gen. I 
mother’s brother 
mother’s brother 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son'3 
mother’s mother’s brother 
mother’s mother’s sister’s son 
father’s father’s sister’s daughter’s son™ 
Tio Cis, mother’s mother’s brother’s son 


Gen. II 


3 


father’s brother 
mother’s father’s brother’s son 


nantiwa, aunt 


3 Saying of him, “De mi mama es hermano.” 


™4 Same generation, but 43 is much older than 53. 


GENEALOGY I 


—1. F. Ursula Santiago 
+2. M. Seledonia Lopez 


g. F. Juana Lopez,* 50 


—10. M. Eluterio Lopez 

+11. F. Dionisia Martinez 
__12. M. Lorenzo Lopez, 47 

+13. F. Natividad Santiago,t 35 
__14. M. Andrés Santiago, f{ d. 1917 


31 


|_ 30 


4- 
—34 
—35 

4- 
—37 
—38 
—39 
Beer te) 
—4I 
42 


—_1§. F. Petronila Santiago,* 45.43 


—3. M. José Santiago 
+4. F. 


+17. F. Cristina Martinez, 56 


* Soltera, unmarried. 

ft Married fourteen years, no offspring. 

} Soltero, unmarried. 

§ Live in barrio of San Salvador; their names not known. 


+ 


- 
—47 
—48 
—49 


. M. José Ramén Lopez, d. 

. F. Francisca Lopez, 30 __73. F. Rosalia Martinez, d. 4 yrs. 
33- M. Vicente Martinez, 30 | 74. F. Aurora Martinez, 4 yrs. 

. Margarito Lopez 
. F. Alberta Lopez 
36. M. 
. F. Helena Lopez, 14 
. M. Pedro Lopez 

. M. Agustin Lopez 

. M. Taorino Lopez 

. M. Eliseo Lopez 

. M. Rufino Lopez 


75~78. 4 children§ 


. M. Eligio Santiago, 28 
44. F. Josefa Quero 


79. M. Ubilfrido Quero Santiago, 


8 mos. 


16. M. Emilio Santiago, d._____45. M. Luiz Santiago, 30 


46. F. 
. M. Agustin Santiago, 25 
. F. Petrona Santiago, 23 
. M. Pedro Santiago, 20 


—_so. M. Miguel Santiago, 12 


GENEALOGY I—Continued 


—5. M. Feliciano Santiago___18. M. Vicente Santiago, d. 1928 
+6. F. = * +19. F. Lus Moreno, 40 
—.20. M. Narciso Santiago 
+21. F, Regis Garcia’ 


__22. F. Martina Santiago_ 

_ +23. M. Pablo Sosa 

—24. F. Marcellina Santiago* 

25. F. Lorenza Santiago, 43 
+26. M. Laurenciano Luis, 65 


__27. F. Petrona Santiago, 40 


|__67. F. Ana Santiago, 25 


s1. F. Trinida Santiago, 12 


52. F. Carmena Santiago, 18 
__53. M. Taorino Santiago, 8 
—54. M. Pablo Santiago 
__55. M. Isauro Santiago 

s6-s9. 4 children 


60. M. Felix Santiago 
61-66, 7 children, d. in infancy 
80-81. 2 children 


+68. M. 
69. M. Juvencio Aguilar, 8 


+28. M. Manuel Ramén Aguilar, 40 |__70. F. Rosa Aguilar, 6 


29. F. Felicidad 50 
+30. M. Manuel Juarez, 54 


—7. F. Juana Santiago 
+8. M. 


71. F. Jovita Juarez, 15 


|_72. M. Moisés Juarez, 10 


GENEALOGY II 


1. M. Bernabel Pablo._______3. M. Sabastian Pablo, d. 


+2. F, Maria Cesaria Cruz 


—_5. M. Carin Pablo 
+6. F. Antonia Martina 


+4. F. Maria Tiodosa Lopa, d. 


13. F. Felipa Bautisto, 18 


7. F. Mercia Pablo, 40 
|_14. M. Pablo Bautisto, 17 


+8. M. Herculano Bautisto 


__9. F. Roberta Pablo, 35..___15. M. d. 6 yrs. 
|_16. F. —__.d.4 yrs., 3 mos. 
10. M. Ernesto Pablo 17-I1g. sons 


+11. F, |_20. daughter 


__12. M. Lumberto Pablo, 10 


§50 


32>11 


43 >29 
43 >21 


1379 
g>6 


43 >74 
29 > 43 


9713 
9>14 
IO >13 


39 > 40 
43 >39 
43 >60 


32 >35 
15 >22 


9>7 
13 >18 


32 > 39 
15 >18 
43 > 32 
43751 
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mother’s brother’s wife 
mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter 


Tia Re, mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s wife 


Gen. II 


mother’s sister 
uncle’s wife 


sobrine, reciprocal to ti’wd, nantiwa 


Gen. I 


mother’s sister’s daughter’s daughter 
mother’s sister’s daughter’s son 


Gen. IT 
sister's daughter 
sister’s son 
father’s brother’s daughter’s daughter 


be'tse, brother, man speaking 


Gen. I 
brother 
mother’s brother’s son 
mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s son 


bele, sister, woman speaking 


Gen. I 
sister 
mother’s brother’s daughter 


Gen. II 
sister 
mother’s father’s brother’s son’s daughter 


Bisiana, brother-sister reciprocal 


Gen. I 


mother’s brother’s son 

mother’s brother’s son 

mother’s sister’s daughter 

mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter 
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Gen. IT 


'g>I10,12 father’s brother’s son 
10,12>g father’s brother’s daughter 
13>15-17 mother’s father’s brother’s son’s son 


shkulisa, daughter-in-law 
Gen. I 
15>44  son’s wife | 
shkutiade, brother-in-law- 
Gen. I 
1§>23 mother’s brother’s daughter’s husband 


sagol, reciprocal between parents of 
husband and parents of wife 


Gen. I 


1§ >parents of 44 parents of daughter-in-law 
parents of 44>15 daughter’s mother-in-law 


APPENDIX B 
SPEECHES IN ZAPOTECO 


ON ASKING FOR A BRIDE? 
Go-BETWEEN: 


SChan! nan Schan! dat Maria Purisima bikw‘ana Dios 
madre padre verdadero 
Bitsone’ siklo gisa’ani dado — nano 


llegue asi todoscompletos padres madres 


HovusEHOLDER: 
Chana Dios Bits6n 
llegastes 


Go-BETWEEN: 

Chana golgu‘san _gu’gie shuan siklo rdbe‘s 
ancianos de hombres desde mujeres desde asi vive 
la familia chicos hasta _ chicas hasta 


grandes grandes 
gieb? resibid6nu3 la santisima Trinidad chivacalse‘ a Ja diez hora de 
usted comulgar va pasando 
la noche nigitsGnenu tep_ bicha’a biani nipitsonenu 
aba 
llegamos con uno claridad dela _ vela llegamos con 


vela, resplendor incendida 


tep ni gi nash4 gushalS5 nash lo‘ Sefior 
un manojo flor olorosa humo de olorosa afrente 
copal 
d’Esquipul nirdbesne‘ logisa‘ gélgu‘san _nizitsOn 
con quien vive todos ancianos de llega 
la familia 

™ Dictated by Miguel Mendes. 

2 Term of respect, equivalent to usted. 

3 Recibir hostia (bido’). 

4 Current form, nesh. 

’ Gush, humo; shal, copal. 
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consuegro ranch Balar logisa‘ gélgu‘san nigu’din 
sombra todos ancianos de la que presta 
familia 


nigunab tep rosa. de Castilla nivasa’n padra Evia Adanio lo‘ 


que pidio una que dejo padre Eva Adan en 
la huerta paraiso fterenal katro  guch katro gol 

paradiso adonde broto adonde anciano 
sdij bikw‘ana Dios nivasa’n patriarca sefor San Fosé 
su palabra verdadero que dejo 
nive‘ni recibir el sacramento matrimonio nivigat te‘ shiva‘ 
que hizo | que (recibe) un pocito 

un regalo 


niBitsOnreni® padrino di ar madrina di ar ropuert* 
que llegan de aras de aras boca puerta 


sagrada nivasa’ni’ costumbres nisiopnunu — siopnalu _nive‘ni 


que dejo que venimos seguiendo que hizo 
recibir diop bigindo” shten Maria Santisima nik nak 
dos mitrenos sagrados de la ese es 
teb dich = do’ dich  nasak ve'ni recibir diop 
uno palabra sagrada palabra buena hizo dos 
la’k kop - gi kop nash tep torta de pan 
tablillas masa flor masa dulce una 


(de chocolate) 


6 Here Miguel runs in part of the speech at the gye/nadé’. 
7 Ni indicates a supernatural. 


8 Bigin are mitrefios, small crested birds that flock; but the term is always ap- 
plied by the Auehuete to turkeys (Z., de‘t). Bigin are shot by blowgun or sling, 
and are eaten; but they are not as tasty as quail (Z., gidgish, gallina de campo, 
wild chicken). 

Bigin are usually called 4iginloDyep, blind digin, probably from their curious 
aimless flight, but, it was said, because they eat the bitter berries of the arbé/ de 
Peru. “This fruit is always found in their head, not in their body.” They mi- 
_ grate to Mitla in February, from Guadalajara. 

Chickens are called gid’gai (S., gallo, cock) and gid’gu‘n (gu‘n, female). 
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tsot‘shingidshtil? nisdob‘jun® Mari del Remedio™ taba‘ch gi. 
marquezote agua maguey — tepache flor 
gotas (mescal) 


taba‘ch nash par nigun  consender _lonigisa‘ gélgu‘san © 
tepache dulce que haga condecender a todos ancianos de 
la familia 


nik nak tep dich dd’ dich nasak dado nano 
ese es una palabra sagrada palabra buena padres madres 


BLESSING BEFORE DISTRIBUTING DRINKS" 


Steblo dichsa‘ par nep licor  chigak entreg 
Otra clase palabra tepache mescal quande se hace entrega 
Zapoteca 


ZAPOTECAN WORDS FOR fepache AND mescal WHEN 
THEY ARE BROUGHT IN 


A! chana Dios siklo gisani dad maéstro cantores diestros 
ast completo papa (?) 


y misicos guni perdén gisibne‘s sixlo gisani ninakni 
haga comulgar asi completo que es 


nila‘ni teb dichdo’ te’ dich = sak 
que se llama uno palabra sagrada uno palabra bueno 


maseblakru tebro nila‘ni nis gi nis niguch 
aunque miseria poco que se llama agua flor agua que nace 


nigol nigulen | biga nibiri loni chandob 
que(nace) que (nacen) maguey que salio cara asiento(?) maguey 
gente plantas cortado 


nigudich _ nibasibni shnanu madre Marta Santisima del 
que broto que lo sembro nuestra 
madre 


9 Tsét‘, bone, shin, child, gid, chicken, sh#i/, red. 
7 In Tehuana, #ésjun; in Mitla vernacular, mashkal, mescal. 


™ Note that mescal and the turkeys are referred to as the drink and the birds 
of the Virgin, indicating their sacrosanct character. 

It may not be insignificant that in the maguey plant of the Laud codex (p. 10) 
is figured a female figure. 


%2 Written by Manuel Juarez. 
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Remedio nila‘ni teb cena carifo voluntad nibasala‘s chan 
que se uno que regalo santo 
llama 


bikw‘an Dios ba nen tse ranch sala’ 
verdadero sefior en el paredén sombra 


shtenba’’ y siknirbesne ba chana Dios primeramente y aespuet 
del sefior asi viven 


siklo gisa personas nikaiun acompanar ba nen da 
asi completo que esta asiendo en petate 


bakug shtenba jy siklo nirbesneba nila‘ni na je nakni je 
altar delsefior asi vive que se dia es dia 
llama 


sa’ laniro nibasane shtadnu Padre eterno 
fandango fiesta grande que dejo nuestro padre 


logisanu A! chana Dios la bendicién de la santisima Trinidad en el 
completo 


nombre del Padre del Hijo y del Spiritu Santo Amen baina guni 
bueno haga 


perdén arbesne siklo gisa gietuni dad _ sevores 
viven asi completo tomaron padres 


BLESSING THE TABLE OF THE MARRIAGE GODPARENTS"4 


Steblo  dichsa‘ par antes tome} shtenrebal 
otra clase palabra _ a la mesa de los padrinos 
Zapoteca 
A! chana Dios siklo gisanr dad padrinos y madrinas y siklo 
asi completo padres asi 
girop _logisa reshinbalni niw‘ini nibie‘dni ¢estigos delante | 
los dos completo higados = que fue que vino 
lo chan resibidOnu a /a santisima Trinidad ropuerto 
santo (altar) comulgar en frente puerto 


3 This recurrent phrase, the gentleman’s shade, probably refers to the festive 
bower, but it also reminds one of the Aztec stereotype description of men of posi- 
tion as shade trees. 


14 Written by Manuel Juarez. 
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sagrado latrobes = shnanu Ja santa madre iglesia y sixlo gisaruni 
donde vive nuestra asi completo 
madre 


ninakni cuerpos personas guni  perdén gisibne‘s — runi® 
que son haga comulgar 


maseblakru tebro te bilyuj —snibasala‘s chan bikw‘ana 
aunque miseria un poco un chiquito que regalo santo verdadero 


Dios shbal  shmal _logisa giebtu_ nila‘ni teb cena caritio 
padrino madrina completo usted que llama uno 


voluntad A‘ chana Dios la bendicién de la santisima Trinidad en et 


nombre del Padre del Hijo y del Spiritu Santo Amen y sixlo gisani 
asi completo 


chanu runi_ gisibne‘sni lo shtip ielnaban dad _ sevores 
sigue comulgar sobre fuerza vida | padres 


BLESSING THE TABLE OF THE MUSICIANS! 


A! chana Dios sixlo gisani dad maéstro cantores diestros 
asi completos padre 


ymusicos guni perdén gisibne‘s runi nila‘ni teb 
haga comulga que llama _ uno 
dich do’ te dich sak = maseblakru tebro te 


palabra sagrado uno palabra bueno aunque miseria un poco un 


bilyuj sik — nigodba y sixlo nibasala‘s chan bikw‘ana Dios 
chiquito como recibro asi que regalo santo verdadero 


ba nen da nen tse ranch pala’ shtenba 
sefor dentro petate dentro paredén sombra del sefior 


y siklo nirbesne ba primeramente resibidonu a 4 santisima 
asi vive con el sefior comulgar 


Trinidad nirapba  siklo gisani gisibne‘sni logisani 
que tiene asi completos recibe comunién completo 


*s Runi was not translated; cf. p. 339, n. 63. 


6 Written by Manuel Juarez. 
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dad  seftores chanuni lo shti ielnaban nila‘ni teb 
Pp : 
padres sigue sobre la fuerza vida que llama uno 


cena carifio voluntad A! chana Dies la bendicion de la santisima 


Trinidad en el nombre del Padre y del Hijo y del Spiritu Santo Amen 


BLESSING THE TABLE OF THE BRIDE'S PARTY!” 


Princip shte’ndichsa‘ par lo regu‘san niginini 
de las palabras familia de la novia que habla uno 
Zapotecas 

antes lo mej __chigunle’ni la comid 


mesa quando benice uno —— comida 


PRINCIPAL ZAPOTECAN WORDS FOR THE BRIDE’S PEOPLE THAT ONE 
SPEAKS AT THE TABLE WHEN ONE BLESSES THE FOOD 


A! chana Dios siklo gisani dad nan golgusangi 
asi completos sefiores™® sefioras [parental] flor 


golgusanbalag y siklo gisani ninakni personas acompanientos 
[‘parental] ojo asi completos (que)son 


siklo nisitsiine’ bikw‘ana Dios logisani guni perdén 


asi llegaron verdadero completos haga 

gisibne‘s runi nila‘ni te dich dd’o 

recibe comu- quesellama uno palabra  sagrada 
nién 

te dich sak _ nibasga‘d nibasala‘s chan bikw‘ana Dios 


uno palabra bueno quedioregalo que regalo santo verdadero 


ba nen da nen tse ranch pala’ shtenba 
sefior dentro petate dentro paredén sombra del sefior 
ninakni nila‘ni teb cena carifio voluntad A\ chana Dies la 


quees quese llama uno 
bendicién de la santisima Trinidad en el nombre del Padre del Hijo y 


del Spiritu Santo Amen. 


17 Written by Manuel Juarez. 


78 As usual Eligio translates fathers, mothers, as gentlemen and ladies. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT 


E! dad _ bengél bendo*‘ bengye‘ch 


padre persona grande gente manzo” gente pueblo 


gu'gie shuan siklo guyapni var curon 
hombres (etc.) mujeres (etc.) asi tengo en mi vara corona 
poder 

imperador de Mexican siklo batop  batie’ bikw‘ana Dios 

asi reunido recogido uno verdadero 

par uno 

sa’nu Bitsond = nen’ lixts shna’anu 
reunién de familia — [legamos entre casa madre de nosostros 
o personas de puebio (obsolete) 


santa madre iglesia katro  basa’ni leyo congreso 
adonde dejo _leyes 


egreso _— sigreso latro  rdbe‘s shteb gdlgu‘san” gloriosistimo 
(experimental sounds) donde vive solo gloriasissimo 
San Pedro y San Pablo \atro biopdo‘nu santa nayon®! 


donde venimos a ver 


sacrificia dela mis latro BitsOn presidente municipalo 
misa donde llegé 


y regidoro proprietario y alcaldo consisional katro 
regidores constitucional adonde 


gu’dent te pas nen’ kodor — salon municipalo nibasa’ni 
tienen que dar un paso enel corridor que dejo 


escrito nen’ ciuda’ di Mexico sitson’ escrito de Lua’? guyu 


en ciudad llegé Oaxaca hubo 


jues de primer instancia José Maria Ordas jefe politico Benito Juar 
Juares 


19 do“ means sacred, holy; but Eligio always translates manzo, tame, not wild. 
This may have been the reference to the non-fighting group, the peaceful priest- 
hoods. 


2 gol, old man; gu‘san is the term applied to the parents of the bride. 
2 Obsolete, (?) ayuna, breakfast. 
72 Loolaa, Luulaa (Leon, p. 44). 
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Bitsén escrito Tlacolul ciuda’ de Matamor jefe politico Dun 
SJe p 


llegd ciudad Don 
José Maria Castafiedo jues primer instancia®} escrito en el villa San 
Pablo Mitla wi presidente gye‘ch Bak wiyeni recibir var 

fue pueblo Tlacolula fueron 


corona y sindico procurador con su suplente alcalde primer y segundo y 
ley anterior cha’na! 


23 Name omitted. 
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GUELAGUEZA CARRIED TO DIFFERENT HOUSES 
BY PETRONILA SANTIAGO 


When Lorenzo Lopez married, I and my son Eligio took him two 
pesos of antique silver fostones [of the time of Porfirio Diaz] and an 
almud of corn. We went the day of vespers. He gave each of us choco- 
late with three Jiscochitos [yellow roll, made with eggs], and the day of 
the fandango he served us each as customary, chocolate with a mar- 
quesote, two yellow rolls and two white breads, Aigadito, stew, and 
chocolate de atole. 

I took to the house of Compadre Pedro Q—— [Petronila is comadre to 
his son], when he paid the mass of San Isidro, two pesos of antique silver 
tostones, fifty centavos of yellow rolls, and twenty-five centavos of La 
Opera cigarettes. I went the day of vespers about four in the afternoon, 
and he gave me chocolate with three yellow rolls and a plate of stew, and 
the day of the fiesta he served me chocolate, a marquesote, two yellow 
rolls and a white bread, Aigadito, stew, and chocolate de atole. 1 went 
alone to this mayordomia. 

I took to the house of Compadre Ancelmo G——, when he paid the 
mass of Santo Entierro, about two in the afternoon on the day of ves- 
pers two pesos, fifty centavos of antique silver fostones, two almudes of 
corn; he gave me nothing. To the fiesta the Mayordomo invited me 
and my son. We took fifty centavos of La Opera cigarettes and he 
served each of us chocolate, a marguesote, two yellow rolls and two 
white breads, Aigadito, stew, and chocolate de atole. 

I and my son took to the wedding of Compadre N R—,, two 
pesos of antique silver tostones and an almud of corn on the day of ves- 
pers, in the morning. He gave us each chocolate with three yellow rolls. 
On the third day of the wedding they sent a carifio of one marquesote, 
four yellow rolls, a white bread, two. tablets of chocolate, a plate of 
higadito, four pieces of meat, and a coco (decorated gourd) of atole 
chocolate. 7 

I took to the house of F LL——, when he paid the mass of the 
Patriarch San José, about four in the afternoon, a turkey weighing 
twelve pounds. He gave me three sugared breads (ojaldritas) and choc- 
olate. The day of the fiesta he sent a carifio of half a marguesote, half a 
white bread, two yellow rolls, Aigadito, two pieces of meat, and a coco of © 
chocolate atole. 
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I and my brother Vicente took to Sefior Julian Lorenzo [an acquaint- 
ance] when he married off his son E on January 8, 1923, five silver 
pesos—two pesos fuertes, of which one was antique, and one new, and 
three pesos of antique fostones—and fifty centavos of yellow rolls. We 
went at noon the day of the fiesta. He gave us each chocolate with a 
marquesote, two yellow rolls, a white bread, Aigadito, stew, and chocolate 
atole. He said before dinner they would give us each a glass of tepache. 

When F M [an acquaintance] paid the mass of the Virgin of 
Juquila, on the day of vespers we took five pesos and fifty centavos of 
yellow rolls. He gave us each chocolate with four yellow rolls. The 
next day we took him a bottle of mesca/. He gave us each chocolate, 
four yellow rolls, and a third of a marguesote. 

April, 1927, when I [Eligio] got married, Sefiora A [an acquaint- 
ance] brought me six dozen eggs, among them three turkey eggs. | 
gave her a cup of chocolate and eight yellow rolls six days before the 
fandango. 
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MUSIC: 
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Chirimia (CLARIN) 
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Trompetas 12 para en la tarde, para la oracidn; 
32. toca, mismo; del dia, en la tarde 
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DANCE OF NEGRITOS 


Cornetinez sib. Sonesitos, que bailan los Negritos 
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Do - mi-ne. 


Re-quieme - ter-nam do-nam eit 


Dum ve - ne = rit dum ve-ne - rit,dum ve-ne 


lux per-pec-tua lu 


Et 


f 


Musica 


Ki ~ ri e-e-lei-son Chris-te e-lei-son Ki-rie-e - lei- son 


APPENDIX E 
TRADE ROUTES AND GOODS 


From the nearest towns to the north, Santa Catarina Alvarrados and 
San Miguel Alvarrados (Map IIT), traders bring into Mitla beans, mats, 
turkeys, chickens, and eggs, and from San Miguel, they bring brooms, 
cucharilla for thatching, pine wood for flairs, beams (vigas) and 
forked timbers (horcones) of kwatle or nebrot for house posts, and fruit: 
anona, peaches, and cherries. Santo Domingo Alvarrados is a center 
for mats, sinches, for fine rope and cord, and for is/e, the fine white 
fiber of maguey which is washed and rewashed and blanched in the sun. 
It is used in twine and generally in the Republic takes the place of the 
bath brush. From San Mateo Cajon come bridles for horses (4oza/es) 
and for burros (gamarras), as well as sinches, and hammocks and the 
small gaily dyed carrying net which looks like a hammock; also deep 
carrying baskets (costales). At Betazar and Yalalag we reach coffee- 
exporting country, but from these towns also come corn, beans, plaited 
sandals, oranges, and the red chili dried flat, which is called chili ancho. 

Now let us take the route to the northeast, via San Lorenzo Alvarra- 
dos, which exports palm-leaf mats, brooms, and fire fans; goats, burros, 
horses, and oxen; chickens, turkeys, and eggs; also lime. Santa Maria 
Alvarrados, a border town between Zapotecan and Mixe regions, adds 
oranges and lemons and pine wood to this list. From Tepustepec come 
pine wood, chickens and eggs, corn and beans, many fruits, and castor 
oil, which is both burned for the saints and taken as a purge. The bean 
is toasted, ground, and boiled to extract the oil. At San Pablo Ayutla, 
a Mixe center, coffee becomes the main export, but from many of the 
coffee-exporting towns corn, beans, chile, oranges, etc., are exported and 
there is some special export: from Zacatepec, brown sugar; from Cacalo- 
tepec, bananas; from Tepantilali, aguacates; from Quetsaltepec, mamey; 
from Mazatlan, pis/e, the nut of the mamey which is used in afole and 
by women as hair oil. From several of these Mixe towns comes chili 
pasilla, chile toasted on griddle of mud-smeared cane. Juquila Mixe ex- 
ports beans and rawhide, as well as coffee, and to these Excuintepec, 
Santiago Guevea, Coatlan, and Lachiguirri add buckskin. 

From Lachisila, Quiabicuzas, and the Hacienda de Narro come do- 
mestic animals and fowl, and from San Pedro Quiaténi also beans, chili 
(dry and green), oil, pumpkin seeds, bark, copal, and lilies. Bark and 
fruits, including zapote and mangos, come from the river towns of San 
Juan, Sant’ Ana, and San Luis; domestic animals from Nejapa, La- 


* Water steeped in this wood is medicine for poultry. 
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garsia, and Tabela; from Nejapa, saddles; and from Tabela, cascalote, 
a nut used in dyeing head cloths. From the Isthmus towns, raw hide 
and dried fish are the chief exports. Tlacolulita makes buckskin coats, 
capulinas, and from here also come tamarinds and horses. 

From Matatlan, Mitla’s nearest neighbor to the south, come oil, 
pulque, maguey, bamboo, lime, charcoal, wood, wool, beeswax, and za- 
cate. San Baltazar is a mat-making center. San Dionisio exports corn, 
zacate, beans, pumpkin seeds, and wool. 

Now for the valley towns. From San Lucas, wool, tomatoes, and 
zenzontle, magpies; from San Bartolo, tomatoes, miltomate, oja de ahua- 
cate (a small alligator pear), marigold and the flower called manzanilla; 
from the hill town to the south, San Marco, clay griddles and pots. 


‘ Tlacolula is an important market for Mitla, supplying corn, beans, chick 


peas and alfalfa, bricks, tiles, carrying baskets, meat, chocolate tablets, 
and bread. The little wheat which Mitla grows and the wheat it buys 
from the mountain ranches is carried to Tlacolula to be ground for its 
pan amarillo, a coarse brown roll. 

From the other valley towns come flowers and vegetables including 
lettuce, beets, carrots, onions, garlic, cauliflower, orégano (Lippia pal- 
meri)? and tomilla (? tomatilla, ground cherry), herbs used in mole, also 
comino and silandro, herbs used in stews. Apples and plums, peanuts 
and other nuts from Abasolo and Tlacochahualla; and from San An- 
tonio, Zaachila, and Oaxaca, sugar cane. From Zaachila also comes the 
succulent white root gicama,3 which is eaten raw with salt or chili 
throughout the country. Glazed ware, of which a good deal is used in 
Mitla, comes from Abasolo, Tlacochahualla, and Oaxaca, and Oaxaca 
is the center for dress goods and for dry goods of various kinds, for metal 
goods, for sugar, wheat flour, starch, cacao, and cinnamon that is used 
in chocolate. 

From the Mixteca Mitla gets its water jars, the black ware of Coyo- 
tepec, its flower vases and many basins, Jars, and pots, all in the green 
glazed pottery of Santa Maria Azompa, and its tenates, the pliable wo- 
ven baskets of Miahuatlan in which the pretty design is sometimes 
overlaid with a stamp of aniline dyes. 

Of its own products Mitla exports only beans, castor oil beans, pita- 
haya and tuna, coarse rope, a little buckskin, beeswax, woven belts and 
manta negra, the woven black skirts, all to Tlacolula. As middleman 
Mitla carries corn to all the nearer mountain towns, excepting Betazar, 
Yalalag, Ayutla, and Juquila Mixe, where it carries salt and wheat flour. 
Manufactured goods it carries to all the mountain towns. To Oaxaca, 
besides coffee and bark and hides including buckskin and tiger and lion © 
pelts, it carries beans, copal, fowls, and eggs. | 


2 Bennett and Zingg, p. 168. 
3 Xicama, pachyrrhizus tuberosus (Sahagan, Book XI, chap. vi). 
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tree, 230, 299, 440; of ashes on 
head, 260 n. 38; painted green, 274, 
300; as fetich, 286, 299, 380; at 
spring or pool, 298, 299, 381, 435; 
on road, 371 n. §, Pl. Ig; on hill, 

Cuchitan (Juchitan), 50 n. 42, 72 n. 
13,76 Nn. 29,775, 1125123, 138 hn. 
178, 141 n. 188, 165, 205 n. 27, 321 
n. 19 

Cuilapam, 76 n. 31, 96 n. 70, 122, 134 
n. 165, 13§ n. 169, 138 n. 178, 142 
n. 189, 226 n. 87, 294 


Curer(s), xiii, 32, 63, 64, 74-75, 85, 87, 
117, 118 ff., 245, 266, 286, 302 n. 
31, 304 fF, 315, 367, 375, 379, 381, 
388, 391-92, 423-24, 426, 452, 472, 
473 f., 497-98, 516-17, 534, Pls. 
XXXVII, XLIIIz, XLVI 


Currency, §2 n. 44, $4 n. 47, 64, 98 n. 
78, 290, 480, 560-61; cacao bean, 
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Dance, x, xi, 26, 61, 81 n. 44, 108-9, 
TIO, 148, 149, 187, 188 n. 7, Igo, 
199; 221, 239, 244, 250 ff., 259, 260 
n. 36, 261 ff., 290, 291, 297, 298, 
393, 347, 367, 375, 377, 380, 385, 
388, 389, 403, 429, 457, 462, 471, 
488, 507, $23; pattern in belt, 41, 
Fig. 4, Pl. XXXIV; spirit, 322, 403; 
see also Weaving 


Dart gun, 49, Pl. XVIa 


Days, inauspicious or auspicious, 47, 
322-23, 490, 527; for witchcraft, 
132, 141; for spirits, 217, 221, 295, 
296, 323, 342, 402 

Dead, xiii; live underground, 2 n. 4, 
1 §0, 153, 498, §30; cause sickness or 
death, 84, 123, 152 n. 209, 309 n. 
41, 3435 531; prayers for or to, 143, 
144, 146, 150, 186, 207-8, 243, 245, 
310 n. 41, 522, 531; child, 148-so; 
exhumed, 217 n. 64, 522 n. go, 524 
n. 98; messages to, 288; dream of, 
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320; fear of, 466, 499; see also All 
Souls day(s) 

Deaf-mutism, 86, 367, 368 

Death, messenger, 53 n. 45, 207, 317- 
18, "361-62; god of, 53 n. 45, 213; 
_ journey, 146 nn. 196, 197, 152, 498, 
531; impersonation, 264-65; sign, 
317 fF., 375; life after, 361-63, 498, 
$30; see also Burial, N ovena, Wake 

Devil, 209-10, 296, 363-64, 402, 519 
n. 82; impersonation, 263 fF 

Diaz, Porfirio, 27 n. 4, 321, 560 

Divination, 116, 120, 137 n. 173, 157, 
228, 229, 304, 495-96; by basket 
and scissors, 304~5; by candle, 305; 
by cards, 305-6, 523; by corn, 228, 
229, 306 ff. 379, 392-935 496, 498, 
Pl. XX XVII; by bowl of water, 319 

Diviner, xiii, 340; see also Curer(s) 

Divorce, 66, 67, 115-16, 117, 344 390, 
427, 447, 486, 518 

Dog(s), 19 0. 34, 48, 49, 410; hunting, 
47; bite, 127-28; witch, 132, 133; 
ferryman, 152-53, 447, 499, 511; 
offering, 331 n. 45; black, sign of 
death, 375; buried with dead, 499 
N. 44, 519 

Domestic service, 17, 62-63, 64, 387, 
416, 439, 454, 512 

Dominicans, 3, 8 n. 22, 18-19, 274 n. 
$3 $20, 540 

Dreams, 120 n. 121, 217, 320-21, 375, 
425, $36 n. 113 

Dress, 16, 17, 18, 36~39, 40, 86, 88, 
171, 179, 180, 251, 365, 366, 375, 
377 378-79» 397, 480, 568, Fig. 4, 
Pls. XIVa, XVIII, XIX, XXI, 
XXIII, XL, XLII, XLVI; fes- 
tive, 36, 38 n. 24, 102, 111, 260 n. 
36, 455, 456, 460, Pl. XX; of corpse, 
141, 145 

Drinking, ritual, 102, 108, 139, 179, 
187, 197, 198, 199, 202, 240, 241, 
245, 250, 251, 3135 344) 452, 492, 
507, 523, 525, 554-55; taboo, 93, 


108; see also Libation 
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Drunkenness, 17, 35, 88, 10g~10, 115, 
140 n. 182, 145, 149, 159, 160, 171, 
204, 209, 229 n. 99, 236, 247, 260 n. 
36, 278, 347, 365, 367, 373, 381, 
385, 391, 392) 394» 405, 407, 408, 
4II, 413, 416, 433) 449, 447) 456- 
57, 481, 492-93, §25 : 

Dwarfs, 84, 230, 231, 510 


Dyeing, 2, 43, 45, 46, 65, 401, 569, Pl. 
XVd 


Earth, goddess, xiii, 203, 209, 215-16, 
302 n. 31, 509 

Earthquake, 5, 12, 23, 24, 26, 74, 120, 
144, 148, 205, 246, 303 n. 34, 380, 
402, 417, 462 ff., 533 n. 110, Pl. 

Xa 

Eclipse, 72, 216, 319 

Ecuador, 193 n. 17 

Egg, treatment, 72, 130, 136-37, 376, 
493-94; divining by, 137 n. 173 

Embrace, 106, 107, 361, 397, ee 4345 
458, 488 

Exorcism: by smoke, 77-78, 298, 303, 
375, 377,494, 498, 510; after death, 
152 n. 209; by baptism, 343; by 
spitting, 518 n. 78; by flagellation, 
$20 n. 85, 523 


Fair, 374 ff. 

Family: remedies, 17, 126, 127; co- 
operation, 65, 395, 396, 415-16, 
425, 440, 443; type, 66; joint, 66, 
395, 485; obligations, 67, 115, 149, 
396, 529; quarrels, 68, 207, 343, 
395-96, 409, 4573 bilateral, 70, 483; 
callings, 129, 187, 188, I90, 257, 
393. 452, 544 n. 118; narrative art, 
418; name, 83, 490; ritual passed on 
in, $19 n. 81 

Fariseos, 162, 264 n. 41, 271 n. 493 
called Judiés, 271, 276 n. 55, 303 

Fasting, ritual, x, 47 n. 36, 195, 258 n. 
34, 260, 519 

Fire: wood, 34; 374, 404; building, 343 
new, 275; sparking, a sign, 306, 
474; house on, 468-69 
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Fireworks, 63, 75, 102, 107, 149, 169, 
IgI, 195, 198, 199, 205, 240, 242, 
244, 247, 248, 344, 385, 389, 409, 
433 

Fish: dynamited, 48; dried, 34, 569 

Flagellation, ritual, x, 520 

Flair, pine, 24, 60, 62, 568 

Flowers: ritual, 6 n. 14, 27, 62, 96, 
IOI, 104, 105, 108, 112, 124, I4I, 
142, 143, 145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 169, 170, 175, 181, 185, 186, 
192, 194, 198, 204, 207, 228, 230, 
236, 238, 240, 242, 244-45, 259, 
267, 271, 275) 276, 277, 281, 284, 
287, 288, 298, 300, 343, 344, 346, 
359, 360, 361, 378, 381, 385, 399, 
416, 423, 425, 429, 430, 456, 496- 
97> 597 $23, 524, $52, 553s 5543 
offerings, 102, 228, 344; medicinal, 

~, Tao aF: 

Fodder, 50, 51, 458, Pl. XVII 


Folk tales, xiv, 49, 56, 71, 91, 93, 211, 
212, 219, 216,027, 229,098. 296, 
290-93, 313s 314, 318, 324 ff., 388- 
89, 412, 417-21, 427-28, 445, 449- 
ST, 511, 519, $34 

Food, 34-35, 5333 wild, 34, 267; fes- 
tival, 35, 90, 98, IOI, 105, 157, 195, 
471, §07; as pay, 78, 189; offerings, 
56, 102, 120, 126 n. 144, 495; left- 
over, carried home, 106, 107, 144, 
146, 198, 203, 270, 412, 428, 458- 
59, 480, 507, 525 

Footgear, 38, 143, 145, 366, 367, 375, 
379, Pl. XXXVITI 

Fowl (turkey, chicken): eaten, 35, 
106; carved in wood, 36; wedding 
gift, 98, 108, III; in omen, 120; 
prayer-image, 234; impersonation, 
251; image (cock), 274, 277, §22;in 
trade, 568, 569; see also Offerings 

Funeral, xi, 20 n. 35, 68, 81, 143 ff., 
185, 186-87, 189, Ig0, 207, 281, 
304, 471-72, 498, $24, 532 

Gait, x1, 487-88 


Games, 69, 92-93, 117, 158, 165, 174, 
176, 249-50, 3975 450, 519, $29 
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Genealogy, 94-95, 395-96, 548-49 

Gesture, 73, 263; ritual, 104, 105, 108, 
236, 285, 298, 299, 307, 360, 368, 
385, 450, 488, 496; see also Cross, 
sign of; Spurting fluid 


Ghosts, 466; see a/so All Souls day(s) 
Gleaning, 358, 404 


God(Dios), 73, 78, 84, 88, 97, 139, 1445 
148, 150, 173, 187, 204, 206~7, 209, 
210, 212, 222, 224, 238, 279, 286, 
292, 294, 324, 327, 328, 330, 332; 
3425 3435 349 fF, 357, 358-59, 410, 
425, 444, 445, 448, 464, 465, 519g 
n; 92; 522, 525.552 ff. 


Godparents and compadres, x, 16, 20, 
26-27, 36, 55 n. 50, 68-70, 76, 80- 
81, 90, 94, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, Iog, II0, III, 
131, 148, 149, 160, 164, 187, I92, 
198, 228 n. 96, 240, 243, 249-50, 
278, 279, 281, 284, 297, 312-13, 
322, 329, 336, 339, 355-56, 375, 
384, 394, 395, 408, 409, 411, 413, 
428, 429, 434-35, 439% 441, 443, 
452, 455-57, 458, 469, 475, 513, 
$21, §24-25, $53, 555-56, 560 

Gourd: bowl, 28, 31, 40, 51, 55, 112, 
202, 286, 346, 391, 459; dipper or 
CUP, 39, 59, 146, 202, 329, 422; 
crop, 51; for drawing maguey sap, 
$7, 65; mold, 59; bottle, 120, 270, 


337, 392; rattle, 2535 seeds, 259; 
bowl cover, 387 


Government, x, 20, 154 ff.; see also 


Town officials 

Grasshoppers, eaten, 92 

Grave, 14], 142, 143, 147-48, 151, 
214, 221, 299, 370, 518-19; see also 
Cemetery 

Greetings, 81, 88~89, 97, 101, 336, 391, 
393: ie 444, 452, 458, 474, 491; 
552 ff 

Gaadalajars, 260 nwod, F 53 n. 8 


Guardian spirit, xiti, 133, 225; see also 
Birth spirit 
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Gyelnadé*, 98-99, 103, 116, 346, 440, 
457, 486, 517-18, $21, 532, 534, 
553 


Hair: long, 41; wash, 390; cut San 
Juan’s day, 390 

Hammock, 22, 372, 455, 536 n. 113, 
568 

Harvest celebration, 228, 232, 279, 
339s 358, 440, 508 


Headdress or gear, 16, 38, 39, 41, 158 _ 


n, 14, 260 n, 36, 365, 366, 367, 379, 
441, 458, Pls. XI, XTX, XXXVITI; 


(hat) removed, 107 
Hell, 78, 210, §30, 535 


Hoe(s), copper, §2 n. 44, 401, 402, 480, 
§36 n. 113 

Holy Week, 11, 158, 161-62, 175, 184, 
187, 192, 232, 267 ff., 3547-555 380, 
435, 451, $05, 522, 531, 560 

Homosexuality, 437, 506 n. 61 


Hospitality, 10, 60, 69, 190, 372, 375- 
76, 380, 443 

House: ownership, 16, 18, 66-68; 
building, 22 ff., 65, 479, 480, 532, 
Pis, IV, V, V1; furniture, 22, 27- 

29, 65, 196, 388, 532; consecration, 

26, 27 n. 3> 69 

Huasteca, 282 n. 66 

Huicholes, xii, 83 n. 50, 286 n. 2, 526, 
527 n. 104 

Huild, 48,71, 121, 181, 182, 190, 203-4, 
209, 216, 233, 266, 324, 369, 373, 
378, 379 ff., 389, 3915 408, 409, 430, 
467, Fig. 76 

Huizquilucan, ix, 15, 500 n. 48 

Human sacrifice, 27 n. 3, 259 n. 35, 
288, 468, 519, 522 

Hummingbird: charm, 117; marriage 
go-between, 117, 223, 345, 346; 3473 
associated with Lightning, 212, 422 

Humor, 482; see a/so Jokes 


Hunting, 46-49, 65; deer blood drunk, 
47; society, 47 n. 36; to provide 
feast, 180; prayer, 214 
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Ilegitimacy, 74, 84, 390, 484 

Iliteracy, 156 n. 10, 167, 172, 1977 

Incensing, 27, 48, 104, 105, 111, 144, 
146, 147, 151, 200, 228 n. g4, 236, 
259, 279, 285, 286 n. 2, 294, 295, 
299, 303 n. 35, 385; 423, 471, 498, 
S10, 524 n. 98, Fig. 9; see also 
Copal 

Inexhaustible motif, xiv, 302, 329, 330, 
3325 509 

Infant mortality, 70, 394, 395 

Inheritance, 54, 67-68, 96, 112, 113, 
1575 427, 437» 441, 444, 476, 485 

Insanity, 86, 140, 396 

Insect(s): in medicine, 122, 127, 376; 
bite, 127; in witchcraft, 137 n. 174, 
139 

Insult, 88, 95 n. 69 

Intermarriage, 15 n. 32, 16, 18, 23, 63, 
66, 95-96, 100, 113, 145 n. 195, 
180-81, 388, 396, 403, 408, 412, 
424, 438, 460, 469, 512-13 

Irrigation, 52, 53, 435, 438-39, Pl. 
XVIII, 


Ixtlan, 476, 477 


Jalapa, 96, 305, 447 

Jalisco, state of, 2, 141 n. 186, 152 n. 
213, 197 n. 21, 227 n. go, 254 n. 25, 
257 n, 28, 258, 260 n. 36, 274 n. §3, 
276 n. §5, 282 n. 66, 302 n. 32, 480 
N. 3, 497s 499, $27 n. 102 

Jokes, 69 n. 4,77, 134 n. 166, 175, 177, 


2555 264, 399, 407, 408, 422, 429, 
447, 454, 482 n. 8; see also Bur- 


lesque, Clowning 
Junta, 164-65, 167, 360, 503 
Juridical system, 9, 30, 68, 73, 74, 88, 
157—58, 159, 160, 163, 164, 174, 
394, 406-7, 444, 445-46, 493 n. 28 


Kings’ day, 90, 91, 202, 239, 283, 469 

Kinship, precludes marriage, 94-95 

Kinship terms, 70, 98, 426, 515, 524, 
545 ff; by courtesy, 83, 88, 97, 291, 
421 n. 5, 483, $45 n. 2 
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Kiss, 114; hand, 31, 89, 97, IoI, 108, 
147, 150, 151, 169, 170, 172, 175, 
176, 203, 241, 266, 313, 369, 384, 
392, 408, 422, 458, 468, 488; 
foot, 89, 266-67; grave, 143, 151; 
cane, 155, 171, 313; ring, 186; can- 
dle, 198, 200, 313, 526; altar, 203, 
243, 313, 3753 corn, 229, 313; 
Saint’s image, 229 n. 98, 243, 271, 
274, 276, 313; cross, 285; plant, 392 


Labor: division of, 26, 43, 45, 46, 58, 
62, 63-64, 65, $32; census, 63 

Lacandones, xii, 106 n. IoI, 260 n. 37, 
282 n. 65, 308 n. 40, 498 n. 40, 536 
n. 113 

Lachiguirri, 27 n. 3, 35, 89, 112 n. 109, 
11$, 137 n. 173, 142, 220, 301 n. 30, 
302 N. 31, 305, 317, 318, 568 

Lachisila (Lachesila), 305, 408, 568 


Lactation, 85, 106, 443, 474, 475, 487 

Land: ownership, 4, 18, 19, 54, 67, 
157-58, 207, 442, 485; Saint’s, 4, 
20, 55, 161, 174, 280, 426, 521; 
common, 26, 54, §5; arable, 53; 
disputes between towns, 182, 366, 
372 n. 7 

La Playa, 403, 415, 460 

Lent, 100, 194, 195, 203, 265, 266 

Libation, 102, 120, 121, 203, 209, 215, 
238, 281, 298, 301, 336 

Lightning: god, xiii, 56, 211-13, 296 
n. 15, 329 ff., §10; cave, 6 n. 14, §6, 
211, 214, 295, 297, 329, 332; bolt 
prevented, 55, 230, 332; first, 56, 
212, 2773 3395 336, 422, 489-90; 
struck, 56 n. 51, 208 n. 35; associ- 
ated with birth spirit, 80, 225, 226, 
477; transforms into lizard, 212, 
223, 336-37, 338; head a glyph, 212 
n. 45; hostile to Water Serpent, 224, 
333-343 auspicious, 238; stone, 275 
Nn. $4, $23; associated with fertility, 
297, 324, 328 ff, 337, 339, 411; 
God’s messenger, 330, 332, $21; as- 
sociated with fire, 335-36, 337, 338, 
510 n. 72; pilgrimage to, 336, 508; 
see also Offerings, Palm, Salt 
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Liquor, 138, 139, 140, 144, 149, 189, 
314, 336 

Lizard, 215; see also Lightning 

Luck, 237, 289, 295, 296, 297 n. 18, 
321-22, 374, 493) 4775 $22, 527 


Maguey, 9, 51, 56, 232, 479, 480, Pls. 
XXXI4, XLIIIa; liquor from, 35, 
51, 57, 65, 353; belt, 38; rope, 57- 
§8, 422, 568; brush, 86, 568; prayer- 
image, 234, (?) 389, Pl. XXXIA; 
offering, 290; pounder, 536 n. 113 

Marigold: as medicine, 75, 76, 125, 
228; on altar, 104, 121, 170, 172, 
243) 245, 380, 381; wreath(s) or 
garland(s), 105, 175, 198, 199, 243, _ 
244, 258, 286, 300, 381, 416, 458, 
497, Pl. XXVIIa; on graves, 170, 
281 

Market, 9, 10, 12, 60, 61-62, go, 322, 
402, 410, 569, Pl. HI 

Marriage: gifts, 68, 90; choices, 94-95, 
96, 441, 490; by purchase, 99-Io0, 
486; by service, 100 n. 83, 346, 486; 
age, 100, 394, 456; trial, 116; go- 
between, see Spokesman 

Mask(s), x, 211 n. 43, 252-53, 255, 
257, 268 n. 34, 259, 261, 262, 263- 
64, 265, 271, 277, 282, 283, 380, 
523, Pl. XXXV 

Matatlan, 3, 16, 41, 53, 75, 76 n. 29, 
77,955 103 n. go, 118, 121, 127, 128, 
135, 137, 138-39, 159, 160, 182, 
183, 199 n. 22, 224, 233, 237, 258, 
287, 306-7, 3175 3745 379, 416, 453, 
454, 457, 569 

Maya, xii, 27 n. 3, 47 n. 35, 48, 99 n. 
82, 105 n. 99, 125 n. 141,128 n. 151, 
137 n. 176, 139 n. 179, 141 n. 184, 
147 Nn. 200, 1§4 n. 2, 188 n. 8, 206 n. 
29, 215 n. 59, 258 n. 34, 286 n. 3; 
see also Chan Kom, Quiché 

Mayo, xii, 148 n. 203, 334 n. 49, 477 n. 
20, §33 n. 110 

Mayordomia, 11, 36, 59, 69, 94, 98, 
IOI, 106 n. 100, 114, 11§, 119 n. 118, 
155,156, 157, 158, 166-67, 187, 189 | 
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IgI, 192 ff., 251, 254, 258, 265, 266, 
278, 281, 283, 303, 367, 374-75» 3775 
380-81, 385, 398-400, 413, 415, 
422-23, 441, 464, 481, 506-8, 521, 
535, 536 n. 113, 560, 561, Pls. 
XXIV4-XXVIII, XXXVIza 


Mazatec, 120 n. 122, 147 n. 199, 152 n. 
212, 227 n. go 
Measures, 45, 201, 413, 489 


Merchants, 10-11, 13-14, 16, 17, 59- 
60, 64, 67, 317 n. 2, 320, 338, 341- 
42, 365 ff, 390, 397, 400, 416, 443, 
453, 476, Pi. XIX 

Midwife, xiii, 64, 73 

Mixe, xii, 15 n. 32, 35, 38 n. 23, 40, 55 
n. 49, 56 n. 52, 60, 61, 62, 74 n. 18, 
79 n. 40, 81 n. 43, 83 nn. 50, $1, 95) 
99 n. 82, 100, 10g n. 107, 125, 146 
n. 197, 147 nn. 198, 201, 152 n, 213, 
160, 171 n, 26, 187, 209 n. 36, 213, 
214 Nn. 54, 224 n. 81, 237 nn. 4, 6, 
241 n. 10, 242, 243, 258 n. 34, 280 
n, 62, 303 n. 28, 318 n. 7, 320 n. 17, 
330 N. 43) 332, 337, 338, 365-67, 
385 n. 14, 389 n. 1, 423, 443, 445, 
453, 460, 484, 491 n. 22, 507 n. 66, 
$20, §22, 541, 542 n. 117, Pl. 
XXXIXz2 | 


Mixeria, 3, 14, 131, 153, 225, 226 n. 88, 
323 N. 22, 325 Nn. 30, 331 Ne 45, 359 
n. 104, 389, $27 n. 103, 568; see also 
Ayutla | 


Mixteca, 39, 54 n. 46, 246 n. 16, 250 n. 
20, 299 n. 21, 301 n. 25, 308, 373 n. 
9, 376, 428, 477, 486, 502 n. 54, 541, 
$69; see also Cuilapam, Santa 
Maria Azompa 

Monte Alban, xiii, xiv, 211 n. 43, 214, 
289 n. 7, 294, 295, 302, 330 n. 43 

Montezuma, 220, 221, 289 ff.; imper- 
sonation, 251 ff., 289 ff., 297 n. 18, 
301, 340 ff., 349, 504, Pl. XXXIV 

Monuments of Mitla, 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 19, 
22, 26 n. I, 151 n. 208, 170, 217, 
233, 286, 287, 288 ff., 340 ff, 348, 
349, 369, 374,431, 454-55, 465, 
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536 n. 113, 539 n. 115, Pls. XLII, 
XLIXa, LI 

Moon: new, 71; burns fetus, 74; origin, 
222, 327, 328, 341; and epidemic, 
319 n. 9, 409; see also Eclipse 

Mountain: spirit, 48, 213, 231 n. 107, 
299, 302 N. 32, 323 N. 23, 339s 5343 
enchanted, 123, 314 n. 47, 315, 509 

Mourning, 141, 144, 151-52, 500 

Much from little, 329-30, 331, 509 


Murder, 7 1.17; 49, 84, 138, 157 159- 
60, 181, 182, 252 n. 24, 325, 326, 
395-96, 403, 412, 423, 437, 443-44, 
493 n. 28 

Music, 103, 105, 108, 150, 236, 246, 
254 n. 25, 269, 419, 507, 523, 526 

Musicians, 23, 82, 93, 103, 105, 106, 
107, 109, II0, III, 143, 144, 145, 
148, 149, 167, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
176, 179, 180, 184-85, 189 ff., 196, 

197-98, 199, 240, 241, 242, 244, 
245, 249, 250, 261, 267, 268, 271, 
277, 280, 347, 380, 381, 389, 393- 
94, 398, 399, 400, 405, 406-7, 408, 


409-10, 434, 455, 456, 460, 469, 
556, Pls. XXIV, XXV, XXXVIa 


Naming, 77 n. 36, 81-83, 490-91; see 
also Nickname(s) 

Narro, Hacienda de, 473, 568 

National celebration, 280 


Navaho, 142 n. 189, 215 n. 60, 227 n. 
go 

Nayarit, state of, 2, 497; see also 
Tepic 

Nejapa, 95, 211 n. 43, 214 n. $7, 228 n. 
94, 251 N. 21, 259, 322 n. 21, 568, 
569 

New Year, xiv, I1, 71, 157, 168, 209, 
210, 221,223, 224, 230, 232 ff. , 287, 
288, 289, 291, 292, 297, 301, 322, 
371 n. 6, 3775 403, 411, 416, 477) 
490, 508, 522 


Nickname(s), 82, 95, 490-91, 
barrio, 7 n. 17 


516; 
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Nopal, 9, 50, 51, 56, 270, 360, Pl. 
XLIV4; insect dye, 45 

Notched ladder, 23 

Novena, 141~42, 150 ff., 186, 207 

Numerals favored, 6, 120, 123, 146, 
214, 270, 308, 314, 324, 326, 335, 
341, 388, 489, 516 


Oaxaca City, 3, 13, 30 M. 10, 43, 45, 
47 59s 87, 90, 104 n. 96, 126 n. 143, 
127, 130, 137 n. 173, 138 n. 178, 
140, 141 n. 187, 142, 145 n. 195, 
1§g n. 15, 170, 176, 181, 183, 184, 
208, 211 n. 43, 233 n. 1, 239, 248 
n. 19, 252, 254, 269, 271, 278, 294, 
304 n. 36, 379, 380, 391, 396, 400, 
411, 414, 425, 441, 445, 448, 453, 
464, 466, 467, 473, 476, 477, 537 n- 
114, 558, 569 

Ocotlan de Morelos, 41, 95, 469 

Offerings: miniature, xili—xiv, 120, 121, 
146, 211, 295-96, 302, 314, 411, 
509; burial, xili~xiv, 146, 302, 381, 
514, §24, 534; fowl, 27 n. 3, 36, 56 
n. §2, 102 n. 87, 120, 216, 237, 289, 
299, 294, 298, 301, 302, 336, 4Il, 
495, 508, 514; candle, 47, 48, 74, 
230, 232, 290, 292, 298, 523; to 
Lightning, 56, 211, 302, 411, 534; 
to the dead, 281, 302, 314; to the 
Cross, 285; mantle, 294 n. 13; 
feather, 316 n. 1; see a/so Cigarette, 
Food, Libation 

Ojitlan, 99 n. 82, 106 n. 101 

Omen, 120, 224, 230, 288, 301, 313, 
316 fF., 340, 498 

Organ cactus, 9, 30, 50, 127 

Orientation, 23, 120, 143, 285, 295, 
296, 268, 299, 3O! n. 26, 3°97) 381, 
447, 487; indifference to, II, 314, 
392 

Owl, 53 n. 45, 87, 207, 361-63, 375, 
487 


Palm, 526, 586; rain cape, 39, Pl. XII; 
burned against tempest, 55, 510, 
$23; cross, $5, 56, 121, 266, 452; as 
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aspergill, 144; remedy, 266; as 
whip, 276; as tie for corpse, 471 

Palm Sunday, 267, 374 

Papago, 264 n. 41, 297 n. 18, 310 n. 
42, 362 n. 107 

Paternity searched, 74 

Patriarchate, 66-67, 485 

Penance, 274, 530 

Pentecost, 332 

Pilgrimage, xi, xiv, 56, 65, 193, 204, 
212, 266, 294, 298, 303, 369 ff., 389- 
90, 404, 415, 433, 508, $22, 527 

Pima, $7 n. 57, 217 n. 64 

Place names, 2, 5~6, 67 n. 1, 371 

Plant(s): ritual, 268, 269, 526; nar- 
cotic, 312, 388, 452, 496; see also 
Flowers, Palm 

Plant or tree spirits, 126, 228, 230, 
312-13, 329, 352, 388, 496, 510, 
526, 528 

Planting, 51-52, 64, 330, 416, 427 

Play, xi, 92 

Pole-climbing, 246 ff. 

Policing, 7, 17, 93, 154, 158, 160-61, 
163, 423, 501 

Population figures, 10 

Posture, 28-29, 89, 191, 201, 203, 316 
n. I, 416, 422, 470-71, 487, 489, 
512, Pl. XXV 

Pottery, xiii, 29, 60-61, 106, 153, 212, 
267, 275, 330, 367; 422, 479, 5325 
541, 569, Fig. 2, Pl. VITT 

Prayer-image, 71, 233-36, 267-68, 287, 
298, 299, 301, 302, 379, 384-85, 389, 
470 n. 16, S09, Figs. 74-11, Pls. 
XXX, XXXTI_ 

Prayer-stick, 526-27 

Pregnancy, 71, 72 

Prickly pear, 9, 56-57, Pl. XVIIIa 

Priest, 7 n. 18, 17, 86, 89, gO, 100, 143, 
144-45, 151, 156, 161, 170, 176, 182, 
183 ff., 198, 206, 208 n. 31, 245, 251 
Nn, 21, 258, 261, 266, 267, 268, 270, 
271, 273, 274, 275, 294, 298, 312, 
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322, 336-37, 359 n. 104, 364, 385, 
411, 418, 425, 433, 438, 441 Nn. IO, 
451, 457, 468, 470-71, 498 n. 42, 
514-15, 516 fF 

Procession, II, 20 n. 35, 61, 103, 104, 
105, III, 143, 144, 145, 149, 173, 
176, 179, 192, 196 n. 20, 198, 199, 
240, 241, 243, 244, 249, 250, 260 n. 
36, 267, 269, 270, 271, 272-73, 274~ 
75, 277, 283, 298, 301 n. ae 393 
313, 399-400, 413, 434, 456, 464, 
466, 471-72, 484, 507, 523, Pl 
XXVIIa 

Promiscuity, 73, 74, 96, 112, 387, 406, 
487 

Prostitution, 73, 240-41, 
404, 484 

Pueblo Indians, x, xi~xii, 14 n. 30, 34, 
47, 53 n. 45, 56 n. 51, 57 n. $7, 69, 
72 mn. 9, 13, 14, 81 n. 44, 87, 89 
n. 60, 126 n. 145, 131 mn. 155, 132 
nn. 157, 1§9, 135 n. 168, 137 n. 174, 
142 n. 189, 154 n. 3, 165 nn. 7, 8, 
161, 171 n. 26, Ign. 13, 211 n. 44, 
21§ nn. $9, 60, 216 n. 61, 217 n. 64, 
221, 227 n. 90, 228 nn. 94, 95, 229 
N. 100, 251 n. 23, 258, 259 n. 35, 
264 n. 42, 286 n. 2, 296 n, 16, 297 n. 
18, 301 n. 25, 302 n. 33, 3IO N. 42, 
316 n. I, 327 N. 33, 330 N. 42, 334 
N. 49; 373) 393) 401, 4245 434 Ne 9, 
477 n. 20, 480 n. 4, 481, 485, 487 
n. 17, 488 n. 18, 495, 496, S01 n. SI, 
504 n. 56, 505, 506 n. 59, 509, 510, 
§12, 518 n. 78, 521 n. 89, §25 n. 100, 
§26, §27 nn. 104, 105, 531 n. 108 

Pulp-beater, 436, 536 n. 113 


242, 278, 


Quiabicuzas, 225, 568 


Quiché, 77 n. 37, 82 n. 49, 99 n. 82, 
II§, 140 n. 183, 141 n. 184, 147 n. 
200, 155 n. §, 193 n. 17, 206 n. 29, 
207 n. 30, 208 nn. 34, 35, 209 n. 36, 
210 N. 39, 214, 214 n. $5, 215, 216, 
226 n. 86, 227, 231 n. 107, 276n. 55, 
284, n. 68, 308 n. 40, 309 n. 41, 320 
n. 18, 323 n. 23, 340 n. 69, 434 Nn. 9, 
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475 n. 18, 480 n. 4, 481 n. 5, 486 n. 
15, 487, 490, 491 nn. 24, 25, 492 n. 
26, 493 1. 29, 4945 495, 505 DB. 57, 
§20 nn. 85, 86, §22, 522 nn. gI, 92, 
§24 n. 99, 535 n. 112, 536 n. 113 


Radin, P., 21 

Rain god); 211, 222, 324 ff., 330 ff, 
468, 509 

Redfield, R., xii, xiti, 11 77,121 n. 123, 
479; 48 5 N. 12, 500, S01; see also 
Chan Kom, Tepoztldn 

Red paint, 218, 296, 536 n. 113 

Remarriage, 67, 68, 111, 113, 150, 412, 
457 

Remedies, 47, 71, 72, 75 ff., 119-20, 
122, 123 ff., 140 n. 182, 150, 205 n. 
28, 276, 393, 311; 376, 403, 422,451, 
472, 497, 568 n. I 

Residence, patrilocal, 66, 67, 98, 485 


Riddles, 414, 528 
Robbery; see Theft 


Rope-making, 57-58, 64, 65, 393, 422, 
441, 480, 568, Fig. 6, Pl. XLVIa 


Sahagin, x, xii, 36, 128, 214, 523: 
see also Aztec 

Saint(s), ix, x1, 27, 47 n. 35, 71, 204 ff., 
210, 225, 425, 528; barrio, 7 n. 17; 
naming for, 81; picture against 
witchcraft, 132; for dying or dead, 
141, 145, 149; Idols called, 217, 294 
n. 14, 359-60, 521; in witchcraft, 
4523; called idols, 466; turned into 
stone, $21 

Salina Cruz, 138, 238, 318, 430 

Salt: against lightning, 55-56, 212, 
338, $10; in exorcism, $5 n. 50, 364, 
498; in trade, 60, 443, 569; on can- 
dle, 141 n. 184; blessed, 276, 498; 
cast on fire, 334 n. 49 

San Antonio, 41, 47, 71, 73, 1395 205, 
325s 307, 324 ff, 355-56, 380, 415, 
443, 448, 452, 464, 522, 569 

San Antonio del Valle, 60, 374 
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San Baltazar, 1 n. 2, 27, 28, 40, 60, 76 
Nn. 29, 95, 100, 113, 129, 138, 181, 
182, 200-202, 208-g, 218, 224, 229, 
230, 233, 237, 243, 282-83, 286-87, 
2945 301, 303, 305, 307-8, 313, 337 
n. 56, 376, 411, 424, 569, Fig. 7@ 

San Bartolo, 76 n. 30, 233, 257 n. 32, 
340, 416, 569 

Sanctions, 106 n. 100, 212; see also 
Juridical system 

San Dionisio Ocotepec, 1 n. 2, 73, 74, 


75 n. 22, 76 n. 29, 77 n. 35, 105 n. 
99, 120, 121, 146 n. 197, 1§2 n. 211, 


I8I, 230, 233, 287, 324, 389, 467, 
569 

San Esquipula, 144, 151,156, 194, 205, 
206, 239, 429, 452, $27 n. 104, 5$2 

San Francisco, 194 

San Isidro Labrador, 52 n. 44, 194, 
204, 205, 211, 278, 330 n. 41, 356— 
59 $22, 560 

San José, 156, 194, 265, 283, 352 fF, 
452, 497, 553, 560 

San José Lagarsona, 242, 374-75 

San José Pobresa, 208, 211 

San Juan Bautista, 352 

San Juan Lagarsia, 95, 249, 374, 377; 
568-69 

San Juan del Rio, 181, 182, 183, 216, 
377s 389; 568 

San Juan Teotitlan, 45, 74 n. 17, 102 
n. 87, 211 n. 43 

San Juan Tetepan, 261 n. 39, 374 

San Lorenzo Alvarrados, 3, 7 n. 18, 
14, 30, 60, 76 n. 31, 122, 132 n. 156, 
148 n. 204, 181, 182, 183, 190, 226, 
242, 266, 297 n. 18, 298 n. 20, 299 
nN. 21, 305, 367-69, 374, 376-77, 
415, 568 

San Lucas, 349 

San Lucas (town), 233, 569 

San Luis del Rio, 182, 183, 568 

San Marcial, 205-6, 465, 522 

San Marco, 367-68, 369, 569 


San Martin, ix 

San Mateo Cajon, 181, 259, 568 

San Miguel, 349, 350, 351 

San Miguel Alvarrados, 3, 23, 60, 71, 
95> 99) 100, 124, 130-31, 134, 154 


n. 4, 159, 181, 182, 183, 207, 217 n. 


65, 224, 225-26, 238, 241-42, 2435 
245, 285 n. I, 307, 315 M. 47, 334- 
35» 366-67, 369, 371, 372 N- 7, 373, 
374, 568 


San Miguel del Valle, 375, PI. 
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San Nicolas: church, 6, 8, 83 n. 52, 
206, 276, 277-78, 370; image, 206 

San Pablo, 522; church, 7, 8, 173; 
fiesta, II, 112 n. 110, 158, 161, 184, 
191, 194, 232, 239 ff., 278, 281, 374 
ff., 380, 484, 505; “bulls,” 49, 161, 
163, 164, 174, 191, 250; candles, 59, 


239, 240, 243, 244; “brothers,” 204; 


bee god, 243; harvest, 280; prayer 
to, 286, 307; story of, 355; see also 
Land 


San Pablo Xaganisa, 294, 359 n. 104 

San Pedro, 273, 274, 277, 278, 294, 
348, 359, 380, 497; his cock, 274, 
277 522 

San Pedro Cajones, 95 


San Pedro Martir, 55, 266 n. 43, 452 


San Pedro Quiaténes, 37 n. 21, 39 n. 


28, 41, 181, 204, 294, 332, 377, 413; 
568, Pl. XXXIXé 


San Sebastian, 61, 251 

Santa Ana del Rio, 182, 568 

Santa Ana del Valle, 250, 254 ff., 442 

Santa Ana Sagachi, 238 

Santa Ana Xalmimilulco, 55 n. 50, 
332 n. 47, oon. 48 

Santa Catarina, 267, 497 


Santa Catarina Alvarrados, 71, 182, 
183, 205, 243, 259, 261, 294, 356, 
378, 389, 4045 421, 443, 448, 568 


Santa Cruz Papayutla, 250 
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Santa Maria Alvarrados, 18, 95, 123, 
181, 182, 282, 437, 568 


Santa Maria Azompa, 61, 250 n. 20, 
275, 292, 569 

Santa Teresa, 298, 436, 522 

Santiago Guevea, 568 

Santiago Istetaltepec, 95, 100 n. 83, 
146 n. 197, 261 n. 39, 337 n. 58 

Santo Domingo Alvarrados, 3, 11, 37 
n. 21, 48, 56 n. $4, 57, §8, 71, 76 n. 
29, 78, 79, 99-100, 123, 131 n. 154, 
138 n. 178, 154 n. 4, 161, 180-81, 
182, 190, 214, 215-16, 217, 218, 
224, 229, 243, 257, 282, 285 n. I, 
286 n. 3, 298 n. 20, 320, 365, 372 ff., 
545 nn. 6, 7, 569, Pl. XXIX 


Santo Domingo del Valle, 95, 261 n. 
39 

San Tomas Arriba, 182, 376 

San Xaviér, 349 

Saville, M. H., 52 n. 44, 431, 499 n. 44 

School, 9, 10, 12, 17, 91-92, 93, 131, 
162, 166, 178-79, 397, 405, 418 

Sefior de las Misericordias, 155, 194, 
205, 266 

Sefior de las Pefias, 194, 265, 395, 447 

Serpent: teeth, 118, 377; familiar, 118 
n, 114; cause of fright, 120, 224, 
451; skin remedial, 127; bite, 127, 
208 n. 35; god, 222 ff.; protector, 
224, 227 N. 92, 372, 373; omen, 224, 
318-19, 472; fortune-making, 224, 
290, 291 ff., 296; at the Cross, 287; 
pursuer, 327; sucks in creatures, 

370 Nn. 3 

Sexes, separation of, 93-94, 96, 405, 
484-85, 515 

Sexual habits, 114, 481, 482, 528-29 

Sheep and shepherds, 45, 50, 88, 393, 
P). XII 

Sickness, 4, 27 n. 3, 47, 69, 114, 118 ff, 
142, 204, 208 n. 35, 319, 395, 401 
N. 2, 409, 429-30, 432, 451, 4943 
fright, 74, 75, 85, 118, 120-23, 144, 
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148, 214 n. $6, 313, 376, 423, 451- 
$2, 473) 494-95, 514; cold as cause 
of, 11g n. 117, 494: see Water, cold; 
god or saint sent, 144, 205, 206; 
exorcised, 236; see also Winds 
Witchcraft 

Singer(s), 143, 144, 145, 146, 151, 186— 
87, 189, 257 n. 32, 268, 270, 2745 
278, 283, 498, 521 

Smoking: taboo, 93, 108; no pipe, 137 
n. 1773 see also Cigarette(s) 

Song, 86, 93, 150-51, 414, 472, 519 

Soul(s), 2, 85, 151 n. 208, 203, 204, 
207-9, 232, 245, 281 ff., 311-12, 
321, 362-63, 509, 522 n. 90, 531; 
see also Dead 

Spain, x, 30 n. 10 

Spanish: not spoken, 7 n. 17, “6, 365, 
375s 388, 444, 475, 483; wedding, 
101 n. 84; ranchers, 370-71, 436- 
38; language, 54 n. 46, 170, 422, 
§28; traits, 528-29 

Speeches, 96-97, 107, 108, 173, 176, 
187, 188 n. 8, 189, 203, 299, 346, 
526, 552 ff. 


Spinning, 43, 45, 65, 76, 400-401, 428, 
Pl. XVa 


Spirits, 134 n. 165, 139, 140, 209, 230- 
- 31, 279, 363-64, 445; 476, 477, 510, 
§21; see also Birth spirit 

Spokesman, 82, 96, 105, 107, 173, 176, 
187-89, 344, 346, 3475 381, 440, 444, 
486, 521, 526, 534, Pl. XLIXS 

Sports, 69, 82, 93 n. 65, 158,.246 ff, 
278, 280, 283, 411, 442 

Spurting fluid, 120, 122 n. 128, 123, 
135, 136, 137, 139, 303; 474, 475, 
488, 494 

Starr, F., 181; see also footnotes passim 

Stars, 72, 319, 340 

Stool, 28, 388, 487, Pl. XLVIII4 

Sucking treatment, 118, 122, 129, 130, 
135, 136, 137-38, 310 n. 43 313; 
375s 379 379, 426, 452, 475, 493 

Suicide, 116, 188, 453 
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Sun: secondary creation, 1, 94 n. 67, 
216, 221, 289, 327, 341, 454755; 
timing by, 11-12; burns fetus, 74; 
as supernatural, 216, 298, 509; 
origin, 222, 327, 328; design on 
cross, 277; see also Eclipse 

Sweat bath, 40, 78-79, 128, 222, 306, 
361 n. 106, 379, 406, 487, Pl. XIII 


Sympathetic magic, 47, 71, 86, 87, 377; 
451, 487 


Tabasco, 129 
Talisman, 322, 376-77 
Tanning, 46, Pl. XVI 
Tapachula, 293 


Tarahumara, xil, §7 n. §7, 106 n. Io1, 
108 n. 106, 121 nn. 124, 126, 132 n. 
157, 137 n. 177, 138 nm. 179, 140, 
147 n. 198, 215 n. 60, 225 n. 86, 
258, 264 n. 41, 271 n. 49, 286 n. 3, 
310 n. 42 

Tarascans, 264 n. 41 

Tasting, ritual, 102 


Taxation, 4, 91 n. 62, 162, 183-84, 242, 
245, 246, 250, 267, 282, 506 


Tehuantepec, 2,7 N- 17) 34) 37 38, 39 
Nn. 27, 40, fon. 42, $6 n. $3, 72 nn. 
13, 14, 75 n. 22, 76 n. 2G, 77 n. 32, 
79, 85, 87 n. §8, 88, 89, go, 92 n. 63, 
93, 95 n. 69, 96 n. 71, 99 nn. 79, 82, 
103 n. 93, 104 nn. 94, 96, 97, 112, 
114, 120 n. 121, 123, 134 n. 163, 
136 n. 172, 137 n. 173, 138, 141 nn. 
185, 186, 188, 142 n. Igo, 152 n. 
209, 154 N. 4, 155, 157, 159, 163, 
164, 186 n. 4, 206, 208, 209 n. 38, 
214 Nn. $7, 218 n. 66, 223, 224 n. 80, 
238, 239, 260 n. 36, 276, 281 n. 64, 
283, 286 n. 3, 294, 302 n. 32, 304-5, 
314, 318 n. 4, 321 n. 19, 340 n. 65, 


342, 362, 414, 428, 441, 477, 488, 


497, 500, 504, 545 n. 1 
Tepecano, xii, 373 n. 8, 487 n. 16 


Tepic, 15 n. 31, 286 n. 3, 392 
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Tepoztlan, xii, 7 n. 17, 11,15, 35 n. 17, 
72 n. 11, 76 n. 28, 77, 77 N. 345 78 
n. 38, 81 n. 44, 84, 99 n. 82, 106 ny 


102, 121 n. 126, 123 nn. 132, 133, | 


162 n. 18, 188 n. 8, IgI, 257 n. 31, 
264 n. 41, 282 n. 66, 286 n. 2, 3oI n. 
27, 428 n. 8, 479, 491 Nn. 25, S00, 
gol, $20 n. 85 

Thanking, 88, 107, 145, 146, 329, 399, 
443 

Theft or robbery, 12, 141, n. 184, 157, 
1$9, 160, 181, 209 n. 38, 321, 370, 
387, 432, 448, 453 

Threshing, 51, 64 

Tlacochahualla, 48, 454, 466, 569 


Tlacolula, 3, 16, 19 n. 34, 30, 45, 53 
56, 60, 61, 82 n. 47, 87, 93 n. 65, 
95, 102, 104 n. 96, 145, 148 n. 205, 
160, 168, 173, 181, 182, Igo, 210, 
230, 233, 236, 249, 259, 267, 312, 
366, 367, 369, 378, 396, 399, 410, 
411, 417, 422, 425, 427, 439, 443; 
444, 446, 448, 459, 476, 477, 508, 
559, 569 

Tlacolulita, 46, 569 

Tlaxcalans, 79 n. 40, 98 n. 76, 108 n. 
105,131 n.1§5,132n. 160,155 n.6, 
167, 162 n. 18, 188 n. 8, 212 nn. 46, 
47, 227 N. gO, 241 N. IO, 302 n. 32, 
499 n. 45, 509 

Tomb, see Grave 


Toor, F., xii 
Totolapa, 46, 95, 123, 129, 376, 424 
Town drummer, 165, 167, 175, 176 


Town officials, 18, 154 ff., 193, 232, 
241, 242, 247, 249, 251-52, 257, 
266, 267, 270, 271, 272, 282, 317, 
367; 375s 377» 397-98, 400, 405-6, 
411, 432-33, 437s 441, 4445 445-46, 
455, 462, 469, S00 n. 47, 505-6, 521, 
§35, Pls. XXIII, XLVa 


Toys, 49, 92; see also Dart gun 
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Trade, 10-11, 12-14, 17, 20, 29, 40, 
455475 59-63; 91, 96, 180, 366, 367- 
. 695 393s 493s 443s 4459 536 n. 113 
Tribute, 2, 525, 527. : 
Triplets, 72 
Twins, 72 


Urudpan, 284 n. 68 


Versos, 413-14, 528 

Villa Alta, 153 n. 216, 236 n. 3, 316 n. 
I, 332, 388, 518 n. 78 

Virgen de la Candelaria, ix, 155 

Virgen del Carmén, 194, 276, 279, 377, 
41§ 

Virgen de los Dolores, 156, 194, 266, 
272, 277 

Virgen de Guadalupe, 71, 74, 155, 194, 
205, 377s 380, 443, 452 

Virgen de Juquila, 11 n. 29, 71, 131, 
194, 261, 283, 287, 309, 380, 395, 
464, 561 

Virgen de los Remedios, 205, 522, 523 
n. 96, 554-55 


Virgen del Rosario, 155, 194, 202, 281 


Virgen de la Soledad, 8, 71, 108, 131, 
194, 250 n. 20, 261, 283, 377, 380, 
395» 423, 463, 464, 466 

Vow(s), x, 74, 190, 193, 250, 251, 254, 
272, 286 n. 3, 298, 303, 313 n. 45, 
3755 380, 384, 415, §07, §29 


Wage system, 62, 480, 533 

Wake, 69, 93, 94, 11471 §) 141-42, 143 
ff., 186, 207, 524 

War: organization, x, 6-7; no tradi- 
tion of, 290 n. 9; comet, 319; 
against Spaniards, 361 

Water, cold, 428-29, 473, 494 

Water Serpent, xiii, 213, 223-24, 230 
N. 103, 233, 237 n. 5, 238, 298, 333, 
3347355 435, §10 
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Water supply, 4-5, 29, 53, 65, 223, 


276, 421, 4325 4335 4795 480, §33 n- 
TIO a 


Weapons, stones as, 7 n. 17,66, 87, 
160, 407, 449 


Weather, 52, 55, 212, 277, 317, 330, 
447 

Weaving, 36, 43, 65, 396, 415; 480, 
485, Fig. 5, Pls. XIV, XLI; goddess, 
Xill, 222~23, 326, 401, 485; patterns 
from Monuments, 36, 45; patterns 
from dance, 41, Fig. 4 | 


Wedding, x, xi, 36, 69, 93, 945 99, 185, 
192, 455 ff., 486, 513 n. 73, 5353 
chain, 69, 103, 104, 111; taboos, 93, 
108; gifts, g8~99, IOI, 108, Iog, 111, 
486; dance, 99, 101, 10g~I10, III, 
429, 440, 457, 460, 486; season, 100; 
flowers, 101, 106, I10, III, 344, 
429, 456, 460, 486, Pls. XX, X XI; 
necklace, 1o1, 105, 106, 456, Pls. 
XX, XXI; rings, 104; stole, 104; 
working guests, 106, 344; feasts, 
105 ff., 466, 560, 561; counsels, 108, 
II1; see also Procession 


Wheat, 51, 291, 480, 569; heart of, 
27-28 


Whipping, ritual, 276, 523 
Widowhood, 66, 67, 99, 113 


Wind(s): of sickness, xiii, 78, 87, 118- 
20, 123 nn. 132, 133, 130, 142 n. 
Igl, 214-15, 349, 376, 494; of 
earthquake, 74; of healing, 215, 
343-44, 452; whirl, 215; god, 223 
n. 78, 297, 510, 534; cave of, 389 


Witchcraft, x, xi, 12, 17, 77-78, 80, 
84, 87, 118, 131 ff., 148, 206, 224 n. 
79s 227, 312, 364, 376, 426, 452-53, 
477) 493-945 517, 523, 536 n. 1135 
$44 n. 118 


Women: barefoot, xi, 31, 38, 488, 533; 
traders, 10, 16, 17, 18, 61, 62, 63; 
sit on mat, 28~29, 76, 106, 144, 149, 
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251, 388, 394, 400, 430, 456, 459, Yalalag, 3, 37 n. 21, 190, 211-12, 213, 
474; labor of, 29, 31-32, 53, 63- 222 n. 75, 223, 257, 259, 282, 297, 
64, 393, 400-401, 404, 445, 484; 324, 333s 336, 338, 378-79, 385; 
tumpline of, 34; manners, 34, 106- 389, 433, 568, 569 

7, 114, 405; use sweat bath, 40, 
487; house-owners, 67, 112, 486; 
dying in childbed, 78; conserva- 
tives, 78, 536; dominated by men, 
112~1 3; menopause, 113; menstrua- 
tion, 114; not in public life, 16s, 
194, 485; church attendants, 183; 
sit separate, 249; impersonated by 
men, 265; lead uniform life, 483; _ 
co-operation by, 485; see also Dress, 


Yaqui, xii, 148 n. 203, 258, 264 n. 4, 
271 n. 49, 276 n. $5, 284 n. 68, 286 
N. 35 334 N- 49) 477 Nn. 20 | 


Zaachila, 2,7 n. 17, 46, 71, 75, 81, 84, 
89, 130, 137, 139, 141 n. 188, 149 
n. 206, 206, 214 n. §7, 231, 238, 
250 n. 20, 260-65, 294, 295, 339 n. 
64, 428, 500, 504, 507-8, $21 n. 89, 


; eh ; 69 
Gait, S WwW 3 
ait, Spinning, Weaving Finacleeease 
Xochitlan, 412, 413 OO Zoques, 127 n. 148 
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